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The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  President  of  the  Senate 
The  Speaker  of  the  House 


The  attached  report  is  submitted  in  response  to  Section  402  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964: 

Sec  402.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a survey  and  make  a report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the  lack  of 
availability  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for  individuals  by  reason  of  racj  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  public  educational  institutions  at  all  levels  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  survey  requested  m this  legislation  has  been  conducted.  Its  major 
findings  will  be  found  in  brief  form  in  the  summary  section  of  this  report.  For 
those  desiring  more  detailed  information,  a comprehensive  presentation  is 
provided  in  the  eight  sections  of  the  full  report.  The  full  report  also  describes 
in  detail  the  survey  design  and  procedures  and  the  types  of  tests  used ; it  con- 
tains copies  of  the  questionnaires  administered  to  superintendents,  prmcipals, 

teachers,  and  students  as  part  of  the  study.  • i ‘ i i.u  • 

In  carrying  out  the  survey,  attention  was  paid  to  six  racial  and  ethnic 

groups;  Negroes,  American  Indians,  Oriental  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans  livmg 
in  the  continental  United  States,  Mexican  Americans,  and  whites  other  than 
Mexican  Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  often  called  majority  or  simp  y 
“white.”  These  terms  of  identification  are  not  used  in  the  anthropological 
sense,  but  reflect  social  categories  by  which  people  in  the  United  States  identity 

themselves  and  are  identified  by  others.  ■ ic  t 

Stated  in  broadest  terms,  the  survey  addressed  itself  to  tour  major 

questions.  , . 

The  first  is  the  extent  to  which  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  segregated 


from  one  another  in  the  public  schools. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  schools  offer  equal  educational  op- 
portunities in  terms  of  a number  of  other  criteria  which  are  regarded  as  good 
indicators  of  educational  quality.  The  attempt  to  answer  this  elusive  question 
involves  describing  many  characteristics  of  the  schools.  ^ 

Some  of  these  are  tangible,  such  as  numbers  of  laboratories,  te^books, 
libraries,  and  the  like.  Some  have  to  do  with  the  curriculums  offered— 
academic,  commercial,  vocational— and  with  academic  practices  such  as  e 
administering  of  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  and  “trackmg”  by  presumed 
ability  Other  of  these  aspects  are  less  tangible.  They  include  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  teachers  found  in  the  schools— such  things  as  their  education, 
amount  of  teaching  experience,  salary  level,  verbal  ability,  and  indications  o 
attitudes  The  characteristics  of  the  student  bodies  are  also  assessed,  so  tar 
as  is  possible  within  the  framework  of  the  study,  so  that  some  rough  descriptions 
can  be  made  of  the  socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  the  students,  the  education 
of  their  parents,  and  the  attitudes  the  pupils  have  toward  themselves  and 
their  ability  to  affect  their  own  destinies,  as  well  as  their  academic  aspirations. 
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Only  partial  information  about  equality  or  inequality  of  opportunity  for 
education  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  above  characteristics,  which 
might  be  termed  the  schools’  input.  It  is  necessary  to  look  also  at  their  out- 
put— the  results  they  produce.  The  third  major  question,  then,  is  addressed 
to  how  much  the  students  learn  as  measured  by  their  performance  on  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests. 

Fourth  is  the  attempt  to  discern  possible  relationships  between  students’ 
achievement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  kinds  of  schools  they  attend  on  the 
other. 

My  staff  members  and  the  consultants  who  have  assisted  them  on  this 
project  do  not  regard  the  survey  findings  as  the  last  word  on  the  lack  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  in  the  United  States.  But  they  do  believe  that 
sufficient  care  has  gone  into  this  survey  and  into  the  inteipretation  of  its 
results  to  make  the  findings  useful  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  public 
education  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  does  not  include  any  recommendations  of  what  policies  or 
programs  should  be  mounted  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  agencies 
in  order  to  improve  educational  opportunity  in  the  light  of  the  findings. 
In  the  months  ahead,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will  use  its  own  staff  and 
seek  the  help  of  advisors  to  determine  how  it  can  use  the  results  of  the  survey 
to  enhance  the  educational  opportunities  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Wo  encourage  other  public  and  private  groups  to  do  likewise,  and  we  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  others  who  are  seeking  constructive  courses  of  action 
based  on  the  survey  reported  here. 

Harold  Howe  II, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

July  2,  1966. 
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The  Survey 


In  view  of  the  fundamental  significance  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  many  important  social 
issues  today,  Congress  requested  the  survey  of 
educational  opportunity  reported  in  this  document. 
The  survey  is,  of  course,  only  one  small  part  of 
extensive  and  varied  activities  which  numerous 
institutions  and  persons  are  pursuing  in  an  effort 
to  understand  the  critical  factors  relating  to  the 
education  of  minority  children  and  hence  to  build 
a sound  basis  for  recommendations  for  improving 
their  education.  Probably  the  main  contribution 
of  the  survey  to  this  large  and  long-range  effort 
will  be  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  there  is 
made  avail*' ble  a comprehensive  collection  of  data 
gathered  on  consistent  specifications  throughout 
the  whole  Nation. 

Some  brief  analyses  of  the  data  have  been  made 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  few  months 
available  since  the  data  were  collected  in  the  latter 
part  of  1965.  The  results  of  this  effort  to  deter- 
mine some  of  the  more  immediate  implications  of 
the  data  are  included  in  this  report.  A small  staff 
in  the  Office  of  Education  will  carry  out  a con- 
tinuing program  of  analysis.  More  importantly, 
the  data  will  be  made  available  to  research  workers 
everywhere  so  that  they  can  perform  their  own 
analyses  and  can  apply  the  data  to  their  own 
special  areas  of  investigation. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  by  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  In  addition  to  its  own  staff  the 
Center  used  the  services  of  outside  consultants 
and  contractors.  James  Coleman  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  had  major  responsibility  for  the 
design,  administration,  and  analysis  of  the  survey. 
Ernest  Campbell  of  Vanderbilt  University  shared 
this  responsibility  and  particularly  had  major 
responsibility  for  the  college  surveys.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Center  assigned  full  time  to  the  survey 
were  Carol  Hobson,  James  McPartland,  Frederic 
Weinfeld,  and  Robert  York.  Staff  members  as- 
signed part  time  to  the  survey  included  Gordon 
Adams,  Richard  Barr,  L.  Bischoff,  O.  Jean 
Brandes,  Keith  Brunell,  Marjorie  Chandler,  George 


J Collins,  Abraham  Frankel,  Jacqueline  Gleason, 
Forrest  Harrison,  Eugene  Higgins,  Harry  Lester, 
Francis  Nassetta,  Hazel  Poole,  Bronson  Price, 
James  K.  Rocks,  Frank  L.  Schick,  Samuel  Schloss, 
Ivan  Seibert,  Ellease  Thompson,  Edward  Za- 
browski,  and  Judith  Zinter. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
N.J.,  was  the  contractor  for  the  major  public 
school  survey  under  the  direction  of  Robert  J. 
Solomon  and  Joseph  L.  Boyd.  It  provided  exist- 
ing published  tests  for  use  in  the  survey  and  carried 
out  the  administration  of  these  tests  and  of  special 
questionnaires  developed  by  the  Center  staff. 
Albert  E.  Beaton  of  Educational  Testing  Service 
conducted  the  computer  analysis  in  accordance 
with  specifications  supplied  by  the  staff  of  the 
Center. 

Florida  State  University  was  the  contractor  for 
the  nonenrollment  study  carried  out  by  Charles 
Nam,  Lewis  Rhodes,  and  Robert  Herriott.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  administered  this  survey  as 
part  of  its  October  1965  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey and  processed  the  data. 

Raymond  W.  Mack  of  Northwestern  University 
directed  the  team  of  sociologists  who  did  the  case 
studies  of  education  for  minorities  in  the  10 
American  cities.  The  members  of  this  team  were 
Troy  Duster,  Michael  Aiken,  N.  J.  Denierath  III, 
Margaret  Long,  Ruth  Simms  Hamilton,  Herbert 
R.  Barringer,  Rosalind  J.  Dworkin,  John  Pease, 
Bonnie  Remsberg,  and  A.  G.  Dwcrkin.  G.  W. 
Foster  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  directed  the 
team  of  lawyers  who  did  case  studies  of  the  legal 
and  political  problems  of  de  facto  segregation  in 
seven  American  cities.  The  members  of  this 
team  were  William  G.  Buss,  Jr.,  John  E.  Coons, 
William  Cohen,  Ira  Michael  Heyman,  Ralph 
Reisner,  John  Kaplan,  and  Robert  H.  Marden. 

Other  persons  outside  the  Office  of  Education 
who  contributed  to  the  report  were  David  Armor, 
Phillips  Outright,  James  Fennessey,  Jeanette 
Hopkins,  Nancy  Karweit,  Jimmer  Leonard.  John 
Tukey  of  Princeton  University  provided  consulting 
assistance  in  the  design  of  the  regression  analysis. 
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An  advisory  committee  assisted  in  the  design 
of  the  study  and  in  developing  procedures  for 
carrying  it  out.  The  committee  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  analysis  of  the  data  or  the  preparation 
of  the  final  Report.  Its  members  were: 

James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education 
Anne  Anastasi,  Fordham  University 
Vincent  J.  Browne,  Howard  University 
Benjamin  E.  Carmichael,  Superintendent  of 
Chattanooga  Schools 
John  B.  Carroll,  Harvard  University 
Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  University  of  Michigan 
Warren  G.  Findley,  University  of  Georgia 
Edmund  W.  Gordon,  Yeshiva  University 
David  A.  Goslin,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Carl  F.  Hansen,  Superintendent  of  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Schools 
James  A.  Hazlett,  Superintendent  of  Kansas 
City  Schools 

Theron  A.  Johnson,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Sidney  P.  Marland,  Superintendent  of  Pitts- 
burgh Schools 

James  M.  Nabrit,  President  of  Howard 
University 

Thomas  F.  Pettigrew,  Harvard  University 
Clinton  C.  Trillingham,  Superintendent  of 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools 
Warren  T.  White,  Superintendent  of  Dallas 
Public  Schools 

Stephen  J.  Wright,  President  of  Fisk 
tTniversity 

A large  number  of  educators  were  consulted 
informally  in  ihe  early  stages  of  the  design  of  the 

♦Deceased 


survey:  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  list  them  here. 
At  the  .me  time,  representatives  of  a number  of 
organizations  were  consulted,  particularly,  Leroy 
Clark  and  John  W.  Davis  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund;  and  June  Shagaloff 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  Carl  Rachlin,  and  Marvin  Rich 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality;  Max  Birn- 
baum,  Lawrence  Bloomgarden,  and  Isaiah  Terman 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee;  Otis  Finley, 
and  Mahlon  Puryear  of  the  National  Urban 
League;  Harold  Braverman  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League;  Randolph  Blackwell  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference;  Rudy  Ramos  of 
the  American  G.I.  Forum  of  the  United  States; 
Paul  M.  Deac  of  the  National  Confederation  of 
American  Ethnic  Groups;  and  Elizabeth  R.  Cole* 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

By  far  the  largest  contribution  to  the  survey 
resulted  from  the  cooperative  support  and  hard 
work  of  many  hundreds  of  school  ofl3.cials  at  every 
le^  el  of  education  and  almost  20,000  school- 
teachers who  administered  the  survey  question- 
naires in  their  classrooms  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  make  all  the  data 
gathered  by  this  survey  available  to  research 
workers.  It  must  oe  done  in  the  form  of  tabu- 
lations or  statistics.  No  information  can  be  re- 
vealed about  an  individual  pupil,  teacher,  local 
or  State  school  administrator,  local  or  State  school 
system. 


Alex.^nder  M'..  Moojj, 

Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Educational  Statistics. 


1.0  Summary  Report 


1.1  Segregation  in  the  public  schools 

The  great  majority  of  American  children  attend 
schools  that  are  largely  segregated — that  is,  where 
almost  all  of  their  fellow  students  are  of  the  same 
racial  background  as  they  are.  Among  minority 
groups,  Negroes  are  by  far  the  most  segregated. 
Taking  all  groups,  however,  white  children  are 
most  segregated.  Almost  80  percent  of  all  white 
pupils  in  1st  grade  and  12th  grade  attend  schools 
that  are  from  90  to  100  percent  white.  And  97 
percent  at  grade  1,  and  99  percent  at  grade  12, 
attend  schools  that  are  50  percent  or  more  white. 

For  Negro  pupils,  segregation  is  more  nearly 
complete  in  the  South  ( as  it  is  for  whites  also) , but 
it  is  extensive  also  in  all  the  other  regions  where 
the  Negro  population  is  concentrated:  the  urban 
North,  Midwest,  and  West. 

More  than  65  percent  of  all  Negro  pupils  in  the 
first  grade  attend  schools  that  are  between  90 
and  100  percent  Negro.  And  87  percent  at  grade 
1,  and  66  percent  at  grade  12,  attend  schools  that 
are  50  percent  or  more  Negro.  In  the  South 
most  students  attend  schools  that  are  100  percent 
white  or  Negro. 

The  same  pattern  of  segregation  holds,  though 
not  quite  so  strongly,  for  the  teachers  of  Negro 
and  white  students.  For  the  Nation  as  a whole, 
the  average  Negro  elementary  pupil  attends  a 


school  in  which  65  percent  of  the  teachers  are 
Negro;  the  average  white  elen.entary  pupil  attends 
a school  in  which  97  percent  of  the  teachers  are 
white.  White  teachers  are  more  predominant  at 
the  secondary  level,  where  the  corresponding 
figures  are  59  and  97  percent.  The  racial  match- 
ing of  teachers  is  most  pronounced  m the  South, 
where  by  trj^dition  it  has  been  complete.  On  a 
nationwide  basis,  in  cases  where  the  races  of 
pupils  and  teachers  are  not  matched,  the  trend  is 
all  in  one  direction:  white  teachers  teach  Negro 
children  but  Negro  teachers  seldom  teach  white 
children,  just  as,  in  the  schools,  integration  con- 
sists primarily  of  a minority  of  Negro  pupils  in 
predominantly  white  schools  but  almost  never  of  a 
few  whites  in  largely  Negro  schools. 

In  its  desegregation  decision  of  1954,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  separate  schools  for  Negro 
and  white  children  are  inherently  unequal.  This 
survey  finds  that,  when  measured  by  that  yard- 
stick, .Ajnerican  public  education  remains  largely 
unequal  in  most  regions  of  the  country,  including 
all  those  where  Negroes  form  any  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Obviously,  however, 
that  is  not  the  only  yardstick.  The  next  section 
of  the  summary  describes  other  characteristics  by 
means  of  which  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity may  be  appraised. 
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FIGURE  1 

WHITE  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  1 


PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2 

NEGRO  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  1 

PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  3 

WHITE  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  12 
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PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  4 

NEGRO  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  12 


PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUOENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
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1.2  The  schools  and  their  characteris- 
tics 

The  school  environment  of  a child  consists  of 
many  elements,  ranging  from  the  desk  he  sits 
at  to  the  child  who  sits  next  to  him,  and  including 
the  teacher  who  stands  at  the  front  of  his  class. 
A statistical  survey  can  give  only  fragmentary 
evidence  of  this  environment. 

Gieat  collections  of  numbers  such  as  are  found 
in  these  pages — totals  and  averages  and  per- 
centages— ^blur  and  obscure  rather  than  sharpen 
and  illuminate  the  range  of  variation  they  repre- 
sent. If  one  reads,  for  example,  that  the  average 
annual  income  per  person  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
is  $3,000,  there  is  a tendency  to  picture  an  average 
person  living  in  moderate  circumstances  in  a 
middle-class  neighborhood  holding  an  ordinary 
job.  But  that  number  represents  at  the  upper 
end  millionaires,  and  at  the  lower  end  the  un- 
employed, the  pensioners,  the  charwomen.  Thus 
the  $3,000  average  income  should  somehow  bring 
to  mind  the  tycoon  and  the  tramp,  the  showcase 
and  the  shack,  as  well  as  the  average  man  in  the 
average  house. 

So,  too,  in  reading  these  statistics  on  education? 
one  must  picture  the  child  whose  school  has  every 
conceivable  facility  that  is  believed  to  enhance 
the  educational  process,  whose  teachers  may  be 
particularly  gifted  and  well  educated,  and  whose 
hom(3  and  total  neighborhood  are  themselves 
powerful  contributors  to  his  education  and  growth. 
And  one  must  picture  the  child  in  a dismal  tene- 
ment area  who  may  come  hungry  to  an  ancient, 
dirty  building  that  is  badly  ventilated,  poorly 
lighted,  overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  without 
sufl&cient  textbooks. 

Statistics,  too,  must  deal  with  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  cumulative  effects  tend  to  be  lost  in 
them.  Having  a teacher  without  a college  degree 
indicates  an  element  of  disadvantage,  but  in  the 
concrete  situation,  a child  may  be  taught  by  a 
teaclier  who  is  not  only  without  a degree  but  who 
has  grown  up  and  received  his  schooling  in  the 
local  community,  who  has  never  been  out  of  the 
State,  who  has  a lOth-grade  vocabulary,  and  who 
shares  the  local  community’s  attitudes. 

One  must  also  be  aware  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  a certain  kind  of  thing  to  a certain  kind  of 
person.  Just  as  a loaf  of  bread  means  more  to  a 
starving  man  than  to  a sated  one,  so  ooe  very  fine 
textbook  or,  better,  one  very  able  teacher,  may 
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mean  far  more  to  a deprived  child  than  to  one 
who  already  has  several  of  both. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cases 
where  Negroes  in  the  South  receive  unequal 
treatment,  the  significance  in  terms  of  actual  num- 
bers of  individuals  involved  is  very  great,  since 
54  percent  of  the  I'fegro  population  of  school-going 
age,  or  approximately  3,200,000  children,  live  in 
that  region. 

All  of  the  findings  reported  in  this  section  of  the 
summary  are  based  on  responses  to  questionnaires 
filled  out  by  public  school  teachers,  principals, 
district  school  superintendents,  and  pupils.  The 
data  were  gathered  in  September  and  October  of 
1965  from  4,000  public  schools.  All  teachers, 
principals,  and  district  superintendents  in  these 
schools  participated,  as  did  all  pupUs  in  the  3d, 
6th,  9th,  and  12th  grades.  First-grade  pupils  in 
half  the  schools  participated.  More  than  645,000 
pupils  in  all  were  involved  in  the  survey.  About 
30  percent  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  survey 
did  not  participate;  an  analysis  of  the  nonpartici- 
patiiig  schools  indicated  that  their  inclusion  would 
not  have  significantly  altered  the  results  of  the 
survey.  The  participation  rates  were:  in  the 
metropolitan  North  and  West,  72  percent;  metro- 
politan South  and  Southwest,  65  percent;  non- 
metropolitan North  and  West^  82  percent;  non- 
metropolitan South  and  Southwest  61  percent. 

All  the  statistics  on  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
schools  and  the  academic  and  extracurricular 
programs  are  based  on  information  provided  by 
the  teachers  and  administrators.  They  also 
provided  information  about  their  own  education, 
experience,  and  philosophy  of  education,  and 
described  as  they  see  them  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  the  neighborhoods  served  by 
their  schools. 

The  statistics  having  to  do  with  the  pupils’ 
personal  socioeconomic  backgrounds,  level  of 
education  of  their  parents,  and  certain  items  in 
their  homes  (such  as  encyclopedias,  daily  news- 
papers, etc.)  are  based  on  pupil  responses  to 
questionnaires.  The  pupils  also  answered  ques- 
tions about  their  academic  aspirations  and  their 
attitudes  toward  staying  in  school. 

All  personal  and  school  data  were  confidential 
and  for  statistical  purposes  only ; the  questionnaires 
were  collected  without  the  names  or  other  personal 
identification  of  the  respondents. 

Data  for  Negro  and  white  children  are  classified 
by  whether  the  schools  are  in  metropolitan  areas 
or  not.  The  definition  of  a metropolitan  area  is 
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the  one  commonly  used  by  government  agencies: 
a city  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  including  its 
suburbs.  All  other  schools  in  small  cities,  towns, 
or  rural  areas  are  referred  to  as  nonmetropolitan 

schools.  ^ j 

Finallr,  for  most  tables,  data  for  Negro  and 

white  ohildreii  are  classified  by  geographical 
regions.  For  metropolitan  schools  there  are 
usually  five  regions  defined  as  follows : 

Northeast—Connecticut,  Maine,  Alassachu- 
setts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (Using  1960  census  data,  this 
region  contains  about  16  percent  of  all 
Negro  children  in  the  Nation  and  20  per- 
cent of  all  white  children  age  5 to  19.) 
Midwest — Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  (containing  16  percent  of  Negro 
and  19  percent  of  white  children  age  5 to 

19). 

South— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  (containing  27  percent 
of  Negro  and  14  percent  of  white  children 

age  5 to  19). 

Southwest^Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Texas  (containing  4 percent  of 
Negro  and  3 percent  of  white  children  age 

5 to  19).  , , „ 

West^Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Plawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming  (containing  4 per- 
cent of  Negro  and  11  percent  of  white 
children  age  5 to  19). 

The  nonmetropolitan  schools  are  usually  classi- 
fied into  only  three  regions: 

South— As  above  (containing  27  percent  of 
Negro  and  14  percent  of  white  children  age 

5 to  19) 

Southwest— As  above  (containmg  4 percent 
of  Negro  and  2 percent  of  white  children 

age  5 to  19)  . , o ^.u 

North  and  West— All  States  not  m the  South 

and  Southwest  (containing  2 percent  of 
Negro  and  17  percent  of  white  children  age 

5 to  19) 

Data  for  minority  groups  other  than  Negroes 
are  presented  only  on  a nationwide  basis  because 


there  were  not  sufficient  C’ises  to  warrant  a break- 
down by  regions. 

Facilities 
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The  two  tables  which  follow  (table  1,  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  table  2,  for  secondary)  list 
certain  school  characteristics  and  the  percentages 
of  pupils  of  the  various  races  who  are  enrolled  in 
schools  which  have  those  characteristics.  Where 
specified  by  “average”  the  figures  represent  actual 
numbers  rather  than  percentages.  Reading  from 
left  to  right,  percentages  or  averages  are  given  on 
a nationwide  basis  for  the  six  groups;  then  com- 
parisons between  Negro  and  white  access  to  the 
various  facilities  are  made  on  the  basis  of  regional 
and  metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  breakdowns. 

Thus,  in  table  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
Nation  as  a whole  white  children  attend  elemen- 
tary schools  with  a smaller  average  number  of 
pupils  per  room  (29)  than  do  any  of  the  minorities 
(which  range  from  30  to  33) . Farther  to  the  right 
are  the  regional  breakdowns  for  whites  and 
Negroes,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  in  some  regions 
the  nationwide  pattern  is  reversed:  in  the  non- 
metropolitan North  and  West  and  Southwest  for 
example,  there  is  a smaller  average  number  of 
pupils  per  room,  for  Negroes  than  for  whites. 

The  same  item  on  table  2 shows  that  secondary 
school  whites  have  a smaller  average  number  of 
pupils  per  room  than  minorities,  except  Indians. 
Looking  at  the  regional  breakdown,  however,  one 
finds  much  more  striking  differences  than  the  na- 
tional average  would  suggest:  In  the  metropolitan 
Midwest,  for  example,  the  average  Negro  has  54 
pupils  per  room— probably  reflecting  considerable 
frequency  of  double  sessions— compared  with  33 
per  room  for  whites.  Nationally,  at  the  high 
school  level  the  average  white  has  1 teacher  for 
every  22  students  and  the  average  Negro  has  1 for 
every  26  students.  (See  table  6b.) 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  tables  must  be  stud- 
ied carefully,  with  special  attention  paid  to  the 
regional  breakdowns,  which  often  provide  more 
meaningful  inform  ition  than  do  the  natiomvide 
averages.  Such  careful  study  will  reveal  that 
there  is  not  a wholly  consistent  pattern— that  is, 
minorities  are  not  at  a disadvantage  m every  item 
listed — but  that  there  are  nevertheless  some  defi- 
nite and  systematic  directions  of  differences.  Na- 
tionally, Negro  pupils  have  fewer  of  some  of  the  fa- 
cilities that  seem  most  related  to  academic  achieve- 
ment: They  have  less  access  to  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  language  laboratories;  there  are  fewer 
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books  per  pupil  in  their  libraries;  their  textbooks 
are  less  often  in  sufficient  supply.  To  the  extent 
that  physical  facilities  are  important  to  learning, 
such  items  appear  to  be  more  relevant  than  some 
others,  such  as  cafeterias,  in  which  minority  groups 
are  at  an  advantage. 

Usually  greater  than  the  majority-minority  de- 
ferences, however,  are  the  regional  differences. 
Table  2,  for  example,  shows  that  95  percent  of 
Negro  and  80  percent  of  white  high  school  students 
in  the  metropolitan  Far  West  attend  schools  with 
language  laboratories,  compared  with  48  and  72 
percent,  respectively,  in  the  metropolitan  South,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a higher  percentage  of 
Southern  schools  are  less  than  20  years  old. 

Finally,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
these  statistics  reveal  only  majority-minority 
'average  differences  and  regional  average  differ- 
ences; they  do  not  show  the  extreme  differences 
that  would  be  found  by  comparing  one  school 
with  another, 

Programs 

Tables  3 and  4 summarize  some  of  the  survey 
findings  about  the  school  curriculum,  administra- 
tion, and  extracurricular  activities.  The  tables 
are  organized  in  the  same  way  as  tables  i and  2 
and  should  be  studied  in  the  same  way,  again 
with  particular  attention  to  regional  differences. 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  study  of  these 
tables  is  similar  to  that  from  tables  1 and  2.  Just 
as  minority  groups  tend  to  have  less  access  to 
physical  facilities  that  seem  to  be  related  to 
academic  achievement,  so  too  they  have  less 
access  to  ciuricular  and  extracurricular  programs 
that  would  seem  to  have  such  a relationship. 

Secondary  school  Negro  students  are  less  likely 
to  attend  schools  that  are  regionally  accredited; 
this  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  South. 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils  have  less  access 
to  college  preparatory  curriculums  and  to  ac- 
celerated curriculums;  Puerto  Ricans  have  less 
access  to  vocational  curriculums  as  well.  Less 
intelligence  testing  is  done  in  the  schools  attended 
by  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Finally,  white 
students  in  general  have  more  access  to  a more 
fully  developed  program  of  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, in  particular  those  which  might  be  related 
to  academic  matters  (debate  teams,  for  example, 
and  student  newspapers). 
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Again,  regional  differences  are  striking.  For 
example,  100  percent  of  Negro  high  school  stu- 
dents and  97  percent  of  whites  in  the  metropolitan 
Far  West  attend  schools  having  a remedial  read- 
ing teacher  (this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
every  student  uses  the  services  of  that  teacher, 
but  simply  that  he  has  access  to  them)  compared 
with  46  percent  and  65  percent,  respectively,  in 
the  metropolitan  South — and  4 percent  and  9 
percent  in  the  iijnmetropohtan  Southwest. 

Principals  and  teachers 

The  following  tables  (5,  6a,  and  6b)  list  some 
characteristics  of  principals  and  teachers.  On 
table  5,  figures  given  for  the  whole  Nation  of  all 
minorities,  and  then  by  region  for  Negro  and  white, 
refer  to  the  percentages  of  students  who  atte 'd 
schools  having  principals  with  the  listed  charac- 
teristics. Thus,  fine  one  shows  that  1 percent  of 
white  elementary  pupils  attend  a school  with  a 
Negro  principal,  and  that  56  percent  of  Negro 
children  attend  a school  with  a Negro  principal. 

Tables  6a  and  6b  (referring  to  teachers’  char- 
acteristics) must  be  read  differently.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  percentage  of  teachers  having  a 
specified  characteristic  in  the  schools  attended 
by  the  “average”  pupil  of  the  various  groups. 
Thus,  line  one  on  table  6a:  the  average  white 
student  goes  to  an  elementary  school  where  40 
percent  of  the  teachers  spent  most  of  their  lives 
in  the  same  city,  town,  or  county;  the  average 
Negro  pupil  goes  to  a school  where  53  percent  of 
the  teachers  have  lived  in  the  same  locahty  most 
of  their  lives. 

Both  tables  fist  other  characteristics  which  offer 
rough  indications  of  teacher  quality,  including  the 
types  of  colleges  attended,  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience, salaiy,  educational  level  of  mother,  and 
a score  on  a 30-word  vocabulary  test.  The  aver- 
age Negro  pupil  attends  a school  where  a greater 
percentage  of  the  teachers  appears  to  be  some- 
what less  able,  as  measured  by  these  indicators, 
than  those  in  the  schools  attended  by  the  average 
white  student. 

Other  items  on  these  tables  reveal  certain 
teacher  attitudes.  Thus,  the  average  white  pupil 
attends  a school  where  51  percent  of  the  white 
teachers  would  not  choose  to  move  to  another 
school,  whereas  the  average  Negro  attends  a 
school  where  46  percent  would  not  choose  to 
move. 
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Student  body  characteristics 

Tables  7 and  8 present  data  about  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  student  bodies  attending  various 
schools.  These  tables  must  be  read  the  same 
as  those  immediately  preceding.  Looking  at  the 
sizibh  item  on  table  7,  one  should  read:  the 
average  white  high  school  student  attends  a school 
in  which  82  percent  of  his  classmates  report  that 
there  are  encyclopedias  in  their  homes.  This  does 
not  mean  that  82  percent  of  all  white  pupils 
have  encyclopedias  at  home,  although  obviously 
that  would  be  approximately  true.  In  short, 
these  tables  attempt  to  describe  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  student  bodies  with  which  the  “average” 
white  or  minority  student  goes  to  school. 

Clear  differences  are  found  on  these  items. 
The  average  Negro  has  fewer  classmates  whose 
mothers  graduated  from  high  school;  his  class- 
mates more  frecjuently  are  members  of  large 
rather  than  small  fauces;  they  are  less  often 
enrolled  in  a college  preparatory  curriculum;  they 
have  taken  a smaller  number  of  courses  in  English, 
mathematics,  foreign  language,  and  science. 

On  most  items,  the  other  minority  groups  fall 
between  Negroes  and  whites,  but  closer  to  whites, 
in  the  extent  to  which  each  characteristic  is  typical 
of  their  classmates. 

Again,  there  are  substantial  variations  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  differences,  with  the  difference 
usually  being  greater  in  the  Southern  States. 

1.3  Achievement  in  the  public  schools 

The  schools  bear  many  responsibilities.  Among 
the  most  important  is  the  teaching  of  certain  in- 
tellectual skills  such  r.s  readiing,  writing,  calcu- 


lating, and  problem  solving.  One  way  of  assessing 
the  educational  opportunity  offered  by  the 
schools  is  to  measure  how  well  they  perform  this 
task.  Standard  achievement  tests  are  available 
to  measure  these  skills,  and  several  such  tests 
were  administered  in  this  survey  to  pupils  at 
grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12. 

These  tests  do  not  measure  intelligence,  nor 
attitudes,  nor  qualities  of  character.  Further- 
more, they  are  not,  nor  are  they  intended  to  be, 
“culture  free.”  Quite  the  reverse:  they  are 
culture  bound.  What  they  measure  are  the 
skills  which  are  among  the  most  important  in 
our  society  for  getting  a good  job  and  moving  up 
to  a better  one,  and  for  full  participation  in  an 
increasingly  technical  world.  Consequently,  a 
pupil’s  test  results  at  the  end  of  public  school 
provide  a good  measure  of  the  range  of  oppor- 
tunities open  to  him  as  he  finishes  school —a  wide 
range  of  choice  of  jobs  or  colleges  if  these  skills 
are  very  high;  a very  narrow  range  that  includes 
only  the  most  menial  jobs  if  these  skills  are  very 
low. 

Table  9 gives  an  overall  illustration  of  the  test 
results  for  the  various  groups  by  tabulating 
nationwide  median  scores  (the  score  which  divides 
the  group  in  half)  for  Ist-grade  and  12th-grade 
pupils  on  the  tests  used  in  those  grades.  For 
example,  half  of  the  white  12th-grade  pupils  had 
scores  above  52  on  the  nonverbal  test  and  half 
had  scores  below  52.  (Scores  on  each  test  at 
each  grade  level  were  standardized  so  that  the 
average  over  the  national  sample  equaled  50  and 
the  standard  deviation  equaled  10.  This  means 
that  for  all  pupils  in  the  Nation,  about  16  percent 
would  score  below  40  and  about  16  percent  above  60). 


Table  9.-~Nationwide  median  test  scores  for  1st-  and  12th-grade  pupils,  fall  1965 


Test 


1st  grade: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

12th  grade: 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Reading 

Mathematics.. 

General  information.. 
Average  of  the  5 tests 


Racial  or  ethnic  group 


Puerto  Ricans 

1 Indian 

Americans 

Mexican- 

Americans 

Oriental 

Americans 

Negro 

45.  8 

53.  0 

50.  1 

56.  6 

43.  4 

44.  9 

47.  8 

46.  5 

51.  6 

45.  4 

. 3 

47.  1 

45.  0 

51.  6 

40.  9 

4u.  1 

43.  7 

43.  8 

49.  6 

40.  9 

42.  6 

44.  3 

44.  2 

48.  8 

42.  2 

43.  7 

45.  9 

45.  5 

51.  3 

41.  8 

41.  7 

44.  7 

43.  3 

49.  0 

40.  6 

43.  1 

45.  1 

44.  4 

50.  1 

41.  1 

Majority 


54.  1 
53.  2 


52.  0 
52.  1 
51.  9 

51.  8 

52.  2 
52.  0 
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With  some  exceptions— notably  Oriental  Amer- 
icans—the  average  minority  pupil  scores  distinctly 
lower  on  these  tests  at  every  level  than  the  average 
white  pupil.  The  minority  pupils’  scores  are  as 
much  as  one  standard  deviation  below  the  majority 
pupils’  sc  ores  in  the  1st  grade.  At  the  12th  grade, 
results  oi  tests  in  the  same  verbal  and  nonverbal 
skills  shew  that,  in  every  case,  the  minority  scores 
are  farther  below  the  majority  than  are  the  1st- 
graders.  For  some  groups,  the  relative  decline  is 
negligible;  for  others,  it  is  large. 

Furthfjrmore,  a constant  difference  in  standard 
deviations  over  the  various  grades  represents  an 
increasing  difference  in  grade  level  gap.  For  ex- 
ample, Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast 
are  about  1.1  standard  deviations  below  whites  in 
the  same  region  at  grades  6,  9,  and  12.  But  at 
grade  6 this  represents  1.6  years  behind;  at  grade 
9,  2.4  years;  and  at  grade  12,  3.3  years.  Thus, 
by  this  measure,  the  deficiency  in  achievement  is 
progressively  greater  for  the  minority  pupils  at 
progressively  higher  grade  levels. 

For  most  minority  groups,  then,  and  most  par- 
ticularly the  Negro,  schools  provide  little  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  overcome  this  initial  deficiency; 
in  fact  they  fall  farther  behind  the  white  majorHy 
in  the  development  of  several  skills  which  are 
critical  to  making  a living  and  participating  fully 
in  modern  society.  W^hatever  may  be  the  com- 
bination of  nonschool  factors — poverty,  commu- 
nity attitudes,  low  educational  level  of  parents— 
which  put  minority  children  at  a disadvantage  in 
verbal  and  nonverbal  skills  when  they  enter  the 
first  grade,  the  fact  is  the  schools  have  not  over- 
come it. 

Some  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading 
the  table.  First,  the  differences  shown  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  some  minority  children  per- 
form b(jtter  than  many  white  children.  A differ- 
ence of  one  standard  deviation  in  median  scores 
means  that  about  84  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
lower  group  are  below  the  median  of  the  majority 
students— but  50  percent  of  the  white  children  are 
themselves  below  that  median  as  well. 

A second  point  of  qualification  concerns  regional 
differences.  By  grade  12,  both  white  and  Negro 
students  in  the  South  score  below  their  counter- 
parts— white  and  Negro — in  the  North.  In  addi- 
tion, Southern  Negroes  score  farther  below  South- 
ern whites  than  Northern  Negroes  score  below 
Northern  whites.  The  consequences  of  this  pat- 
tern can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  12th- 
grade  Negro  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  is  0.8 


standard  deviation  below — or,  in  terms  of  years, 

1.9  years  behind — the  Negp:o  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast,  though  at  grade  1 there  is  no  such  re- 
gional difference. 

Finally,  the  test  scores  at  grade  12  obviously  do 
not  take  account  of  those  pupils  who  have  left 
school  before  reaching  the  senior  year.  In  the 
metropolitan  North  and  'V\Test,  20  percent  of  the 
Negroes  of  ages  16  and  17  are  not  enrolled  in  school 
— a higher  dropout  percentage  than  in  either  the 
metropolitan  or  nonmetropolitan  South.  If  it  is 
the  case  that  some  or  many  of  the  Northern  drop- 
outs performed  poorly  when  they  were  in  school, 
the  Negro  achievement  in  the  North  may  be  arti- 
ficially elevated  because  some  of  those  who 
achieved  more  poorly  have  left  school. 

1.4  Relation  of  achievement  to  school 
characteristics 

If  100  students  within  a school  take  a certain 
test,  there  is  likely  to  be  great  variation  in  their 
scores.  One  student  may  score  97  percent,  an- 
other 13;  several  may  score  78  percent.  This 
represents  variability  in  achievement  within  the 
particular  school. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  compute  the  average 
of  the  scores  made  by  the  students  within  that 
school  and  to  compare  it  with  the  average  score, 
or  achievement,  of  pupils  within  another  school, 
or  many  other  schools.  These  comparisons  then 
represent  variations  between  schools. 

When  one  sees  that  the  average  score  on  a 
verbal  achievement  test  in  school  X is  55  and  in 
school  Y is  72,  the  natural  question  to  ask  is; 
What  accounts  for  the  difference? 

There  are  many  factors  that  may  be  associated 
with  the  difference.  This  analysis  concentrates 
on  one  cluster  of  those  factors.  It  attempts 
to  describe  what  relationship  the  school’s  char- 
acteristics themselves  (libraries,  for  example,  and 
teachers  and  laboratories,  and  so  on)  seem  to 
have  to  the  achievement  of  majority  and  minority 
groups  (separately  for  each  group  on  a nationwide 
basis,  and  also  for  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  the 
North  and  South). 

The  first  finding  is  that  the  schools  are  remark- 
ably similar  in  the  way  they  relate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  pupils  when  the  socioeconomic 
background  of  the  students  is  taken  into  account. 
It  is  known  that  socioeconomic  factors  bear  a 
strong  relation  to  academic  achievement.  When 
these  factors  are  statistically  controlled,  however, 
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calling  fcr  the  survey,  nevertheless  neglects  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  variability  between  m^nT^dual 
pupils  within  the  same  school;  this  variabihty  is 
r^oughly  four  times  as  large  as  the  variabihty 
between  schools.  For  example,  a pupil  attitude 
factor,  which  appears  to  have  a stroi^ger  relation- 
ship to  achievement  than  do  all  the  scho 
factors  together,  is  the  extent  to  which  an  indi- 
vidual feels  that  he  has  some  control  over  his  o 
destiny  Data  on  items  related  to  this  attitu^de 
are  shown  in  table  10  along  with  data  on  other 
attitudes  and  aspirations.  The  responses  ot  pupi 
to  questions  in  the  survey  show  that  minority 
pupils,  except  for  Orientals,  have  far  less  convic- 
Ln  than  whites  that  they  can  affect  their  own 
environments  and  futures.  When  they  do,  how- 
ever, their  achievement  is  higher  than  that  ot 
whit6s  who  lack  that  conviction,  ^ ^ ^ 

Furthermore,  while  this  characteristic  shows 
little  relationship  to  most  school  factors,  i^b  is 
related,  for  Negroes,  to  the  proportion  of  whites 
in  the  schools.  Those  Negroes  in  schools  witn  a 
higher  proportion  of  whites  have  a greater  sense 
of  control.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  direc- 
tion such  an  attitude  takes  may  be  associated  witb- 
the  pupil’s  school  experience  as  well  as  his  experi- 
ence in  the  larger  community. 


1.5  Other  surveys  and  studies 


A number  of  studies  were  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  addition  to  the  major  survey 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Some 
of  these  were  quite  extensive  investigations  wiUi 
book-length  final  reports;  certain  of  them  will  be 
pubHshed  in  full  as  appendixes  to  the  mam  report. 
There  will  be  other  appendixes  containing  inore 
detailed  analyses  of  the  public  school  data  than 
could  be  included  in  the  main  report.  Still  other 
appendixes  will  contain  detailed  tabulation  of  the 
data  gathered  in  the  survey  so  that  research 
workers  will  have  easy  access  to  them 


Opportunity  in  institutions  of  higher 
education 

The  largely  segregated  system  of  higher  educa  - 
tion in  t).e  South  has  made  comparison  between 
colleges  attended  mainly  by  Negro  students  and 
mainly  by  majority  students  easy  in  that  region. 
Elsewhere  it  has  not  been  possible  in  the  past 
to  make  comparison  between  educational  op- 
portunities because  of  the  general  policy  in  Federal 
and  State  agencies  of  not  collecting  data  on  race. 
In  the  fall  of  1965,  however,  the  Office  of  Educa- 


tion reversed  this  policy  as  a result  of  the  interest 
of  many  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  process 
of  minority  pupils  in  gaining  access  to  higher 
education.  The  racial  composition  of  freshmen 
of  all  degree-seeking  students  was  obtained  from 
nearly  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
nation. 

These  racial  compositions  have  been  cross- 
tabulated  against  a variety  of  characteristics  of 
the  institutions  in  the  report  itself.  ^ Here  we 
present  only  three  such  cross-tabulations  which 
relate  particularly  to  the  overall  quality  of  the 
institutions.  First,  there  are  presented  three 
tables  (11,  12,  13),  showing  the  distribution  of 
Negro  students  in  number  and  by  percentages 
over  eight  regions  of  the  Nation.  Over  half  of  all 
Negro  college  students  attend  the  largely  segre- 
gated institutions  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
About  4.6  percent  of  all  college  students  are 
Negro  (11.5  percent  of  college-age  persons  are 
Negi'o>. 

Following  the  three  diidribution  tables  are  three 
cross-tabulations  showing,  respectively:  student- 
faculty  ratio,  percent  of  faculty  with  earned 
doctorate,  and  average  faculty  salary.  Looking 
at  table  14,  the  upper  column  headings  classify 
the  institution  by  percent  of  Negro  students  in 
the  total  enrollment;  for  each  of  these  the  next 
column  headings  show  the  number  of  such  institu- 
tions in  the  category  at  the  left  of  the  table  and 
the  average  number  of  students  per  faculty 
member;  the  average  is  weighted  (abbreviated  in 
col.  head  “Wtd.  avg.”)  b^^  the  number  of  students 
in  an  institution,  so  that  large  colleges  have  large 
influence  on  the  average.  For  example,  the 
numbers  8 and  22  in  the  top  line  of  the  0%  column 
mean  that  there  were  8 institutioi.^  North 

Atlantic  region  with  no  Negro  students,  and  that 
there  were  on  the  average  22  students  per  faculty 
member  in  these  8 institutions.  The  bottom  line 
shows  that  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  insututions 
(1,104  in  the  0-2%  column)  have  on  the  average 
20  students  per  faculty  member,  those  with 
predominantly  Negro  enrollment  (the  96  in  the 
50-100%  column)  have  on  the  average  16  students 
per  faculty  member.  Table  15  provides  the  same 
categories  of  information  on  the  percent  of  faculty 
witlTph.  D.  degree.  Negro  students  are  propor- 
tionally in  colleges  with  lower  proportions  of 
Ph.  D.  faculty  (bottom  line  of  table  15);  this  is 
generally  but  not  always  true  in  the  various 

regions. 
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Table  16  shows  the  average  annual  salaiy  in 
dollars  for  faculty  members  in  the  same  format  as 
before.  Negro  students  are  in  colleges  with 
substantially  lower  faculty  salaries.  The  institu- 
tions in  the  South  and  Southwest  generally  pay 
lower  salaries  than  those  in  other  regions,  and  the 
colleges  serving  primarily  the  Negro  students  are 
at  the  bottom  of  this  low  scale. 

Other  findings  of  the  study  are  that— (1)  Tn 
every  region  Negro  students  are  more  likely  to 
enter  the  State  college  system  than  the  State 
university  system,  and  further  they  are  a smaller 
proportion  of  the  student  body  of  universities 
than  any  other  category  of  public  institutions  of 
higher  education,  (2)  Negro  students  are  more 
frequently  found  in  institutions  which  have  a high 
dropout  rate,  (3)  they  attend  mainly  institutions 
with  low  tuition  cost,  (4)  they  tend  to  major  in 
engineering,  agriculture,  education,  social  work, 
social  science,  and  nursing. 

Future  teachers 

Since  a number  of  investigations  of  teacher 
qualification  in  the  past  few  years  have  indicated 


that  teachers  of  Negro  children  are  less  qualified 
than  those  who  teach  primarily  majority  children, 
this  survey  investigated  whether  there  might  be 
some  promise  that  the  situation  may  be  changed 
by  college  students  now  preparing  to  become 
teachers.  To  this  end,  questionnaire  and  achieve- 
ment test  data  were  secured  from  about  17,000 
college  freshmen  and  5,500  college  seniors  m 32 
teacher  training  colleges  in  18  States  that  in  1960 
included  over  90  percent  of  the  Nation’s  Negro 
population.  Some  <"’f  the  findings  of  this  survey 
are: 

1.  Ac  both  the  freshman  and  senior  levels, 
future,  teachers  are  very  similar  to  students  in 
their  colleges  who  are  foUowmg  other  career  lines. 
(It  should  be  remembered  that  these  comparisons 
are  limited  to  students  in  colleges  that  have  a 
primary  mission  in  the  tra;ining  of  teachers,  and  is 
not,  of  course,  a random  sample  of  all  colleges.) 

2.  Majority  students  being  trained  at  the  college 
level  to  enter  teaching  have  a stronger  preparation 
for  college  than  have  Negro  students;  that  is,  they 


had  more  courses  in  foreign  languages,  English, 
Table  11.— 'Estimated  number  of  eollege  students  by  race  and  region,  fall  1965  ‘ 


New 

England 

Mideast 

Great 

Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

Total 

Majority 

Negro 

Other  minority 

Total  

313,  514 
2,  216 
1,  538 

781,  112 
30,  226 
6.  542 

821,  999 
30,  870 
10,  822 

375,  043 
8,  500 
2,  885 

778,  472 
101,  648 
4,  990 

434,  005 
20,  620 
7,  012 

175,  000 
1,  605 
1,  968 

552,  153 
11,  631 
16,  092 

4,  232,  098 
207,  316 
51,  855 

317,  268 

817,  880 

863,  691 

386,  428 

885,  116 

461,  637 

179,  373 

579,  867 

4,  491,  269 

Table  12.— Percent  distribution  of  college  students  by  race  across  region,  fall  1965  ^ 


New 

England 

Mideast 

Gri3at 

Lakes 

Plains 

South 

South- 

west 

Majority 

7.  41 

18.  46 

19.  42 

8.  86 

18.  39 

10.  26 

Negro 

1.  07 

14.  58 

14.  89 

4.  10 

49.  03 

■ 9.  95 

Other  minority 

2.  97 

12.  62 

20.  87 

5.  56 

9.  63 

13.  52 

Rocky 

Mountains 


4.  16 
. 77 
3.  80 


Far 

West 


13.  05 
5.  61 
31.  03 


> Based  on  reports  received  on  2,013  institutions  from  among  a total  of  2,183. 

Table  13.— Percent  distribution  of  college  students  by  race  within  region,  fall  1965  ^ 


Total 


100 

100 

100 


New  England 

Mideast 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

Majority 

Negro 

Other  minority 

Total.. 

98.  82 
. 69 
. 48 

95.  50 
3.  70 
. 80 

95.  17 
3.  57 
1.  25 

97.  05 
2.  20 
. 75 

87.  95 
11.  48 
. 56 

94.  01 
4.  47 
1.  52 

98.  01 
. 89 
1.  10 

95.  22 
2.  00 
2.  78 

99.  99 

100.  00 

99.  99 

100.  00 

99.  99 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

‘ Based  on  reports  received  on  2,013  institutions  from  among  a total  of  2,183. 
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Table  i4.~Stud^nt»facurty  ratio  by  percent  of  Negro  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  fall  1963 


Negro  enrollment 


Cor.’tol  and  region 

0% 

0-2% 

2-6% 

6-10% 

10-60% 

60-100% 

(1) 

No. 

im$t. 

(2) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(3) 

No. 

inst. 

(4) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(6) 

No. 

inst. 

(6) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(7) 

No. 

inst. 

(8) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(9) 

No. 

inst. 

(10) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(11) 

No. 

inst. 

(12) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(13) 

Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic.  

8 

22 

64 

21 

15 

23 

5 

21 

2 

69 

.6 

16 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

41 

22 

91 

21 

27 

22 

7 

21 

10 

33 

2 

23 

South 

24 

18 

66 

19 

13 

19 

21 

22 

3 

21 

28 

17 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and 

3 

26 

46 

23 

24 

27 

8 

28 

(1) 

(1) 

3 

20 

Far  West 

12 

21 

83 

26 

22 

32 

8 

40 

2 

36 

(1) 

(1) 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

70 

12 

265 

20 

58 

16 

11 

25 

14 

13 

2 

11 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

54 

13 

249 

16 

59 

17 

20 

27 

8 

21 

1 

20 

South 

86 

18 

117 

6 

15 

18 

4 

14 

1 

18 

48 

l5 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and 

9 

19 

33 

8 

10 

18 

1 

22 

(1) 

(1) 

6 

16 

Far  West 

17 

15 

90 

17 

20 

19 

4 

25 

1 

2 

(1) 

(1) 

All  public  institutions 

88 

21 

350 

22 

101 

25 

49 

25 

17 

35 

39 

17 

All  private  institutions 

236 

16 

754 

18 

162 

17 

40 

25 

24 

18 

57 

15 

All  institutions 

324 

18 

1,  104 

20 

263 

22 

89 

25 

41 

31 

96 

16 

1 Data  not  available. 


Table  15* ^-Percent  faculty  with  earned  doctorate  by  percent  of  Negro  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  fall  1963 


Negro  enrollment 


Control  and  region 

0% 

0-2% 

2-6% 

6-10% 

10-60% 

60-100% 

(1) 

No. 

inst. 

(2) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(3) 

No. 

inst. 

(4) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(6) 

No. 

inst. 

(6) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(7) 

No. 

inst. 

(8) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(9) 

No. 

inst. 

(10) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(11) 

No. 

inst. 

(12) 

Wtd. 

avg. 

(13) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

3 

47 

47 

38 

5 

54 

2 

30 

(1) 

(1) 

6 

22 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

2 

46 

49 

41 

12 

28 

2 

23 

2 

42 

2 

34 

South 

12 

29 

49 

30 

12 

32 

3 

26 

1 

17 

18 

19 

Southwest 

2 

22 

25 

37 

8 

39 

1 

45 

(1) 

(1) 

3 

26 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

4 

37 

32 

40 

2 

27 

1 

32 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

Private  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 

13 

25 

175 

37 

31 

35 

7 

17 

3 

30 

2 

26 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

10 

32 

179 

30 

35 

26 

6 

23 

4 

29 

1 

27 

South 

31 

32 

78 

32 

12 

23 

2 

28 

1 

33 

28 

29 

Southwest _ __ 

1 

41 

24 

34 

5 

27 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

3 

31 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

8 

22 

67 

38 

15 

35 

3 

25 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

:i) 

All  public  institutions 

23 

36 

202 

37 

39 

35 

9 

28 

3 

34 

29 

21 

All  private  institutions 

63 

30 

523 

34 

98 

31 

18 

20 

8 

30 

34 

29 

All  institutions 

86 

34 

725 

36 

137 

34 

27 

25 

11 

31 

63 

24 

1 Data  not  available. 
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Tnble  16.— Average  annual  salary,  full  professor  through  instructor  in  institutions  of  higher  education  by  percent 

of  Negro  enrollment,  fall  1963 


Negro  enrollment 


Control  and  region 

0% 

0-2% 

2-6% 

&-10% 

10-60% 

60-100% 

(1) 

No. 

Lost. 

(2) 

Wtd.  avg, 
(3) 

No. 

inst. 

(4) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(6) 

No. 

inst. 

(6) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(7) 

No. 

inst. 

(8) 

wtd.  avg. 
(9) 

No. 

inst. 

(10) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(11) 

No. 

inst. 

(12) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(13) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

3 

$8,  577 

38 

$8,  607 

6 

$10,  601 

2 

$11,  514 

(1) 

5 

$8,  152 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

2 

8,  268 

43 

8,  777 

11 

9,  417 

2 

8,  687 

1 

10,  005 

2 

8,185 

South 

11 

7,  296 

45 

7,  992 

13 

7,  838 

3 

6,  959 

1 

6,  784 

19 

6,  583 

Southwest 

2 

7,  041 

24 

8,  176 

7 

7,  777 

1 

7,  419 

(1) 

2 

6,  806 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

2 

6,  436 

28 

8,  893 

2 

9,  641 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic __ 

7 

6,  513 

156 

8,  268 

27 

8,  867 

6 

8,  040 

3 

5,  947 

1 

8,  309 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

7 

6,  336 

147 

7,  781 

30 

7,  872 

5 

7,  145 

4 

7,  895 

(1) 

(F 

South- 

25 

6,  421 

63 

7,  543 

8 

6,  340 

3 

6,  047 

(1) 

(1) 

19 

5,  974 

Southwest __  _ 

1 

5,816 

23 

6,  770 

5 

5,  784 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

2 

5,  473 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West.  _ 

1 

5,  470 

50 

8,  448 

9 

7,  107 

1 

7,  302 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

All  public  institutions-  . . . - - . 

20 

7,  573 

178 

8,  491 

39 

9,  112 

8 

9,  248 

2 

8,  754 

28 

6,  824 

All  private  institutions 

41 

6,  379 

439 

7,  964 

79 

8,  175 

15 

7,640 

7 

7,  352 

22 

6,  652 

All  institutions 

61 

7, 165 

617 

8,  279 

118 

8,  756 

23 

8,  643 

9 

7,  795 

50 

6,  773 

> Data  not  available. 


and  mathematics,  made  better  grades  in  high 
school,  and  more  often  were  in  the  highest  track  in 
English. 

3.  Data  from  the  senior  students  suggest  that 
colleges  do  not  narrow  the  gap  in  academic  train- 
ing between  Negro  and  majority  pupils;  indeed, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  college  curriculum 
increases  this  difference,  at  least  in  the  South. 

4.  Substantial  test  scbre  differences  exist  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  future  teachers  at  both 
freshman  and  senior  levels,  with  approximately 
16  percent  of  Negroes  exceeding  the  average  score 
of  majority  students  in  the  same  region.  (This 
figure  varies  considerably  depending  on  the  test, 
but  in  no  case  do  as  many  as  25  percent  of  Negroes 
exceed  the  majority  average.) 

5.  The  test  data  indicate  that  the  gap  in  test 
results  widens  in  the  South  between  the  freshman 
and  senior  years.  The  significance  of  this  finding 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  Negro  teachers  are 
trained  in  the  Southern  States. 

6.  The  preferences  of  future  teachers  for  certain 
kinds  of  schools  and  certain  kinds  of  pupils  raise 
the  question  of  the  match  between  the  expecta- 
tions of  teacher  recruits  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  employment  opportunities. 


The  preferences  of  future  teachers  were  also 
studied.  Summarized  in  terms  of  market  condi- 
tions, it  seems  apparent  that  far  too  many  future 
teachers  prefer  lo  teach  in  an  academic  high  school ; 
that  there  is  a far  greater  proportion  of  children  of 
blue-collar  workers  than  of  teachers  being  pro- 
duced who  prefer  to  teach  them;  that  there  is  a 
very  substantial  number  of  white  teachers-in- 
training,  even  in  the  South,  who  prefer  to  teach 
in  racially  mixed  schools;  that  very  few  future 
teachers  of  either  race  wish  to  teach  in  predomi- 
nantly minority  schools;  and  finally,  that  high- 
ability  pupils  are  much  more  popular  with  future 
teachers  than  low-ability  ones.  The  preferences 
of  Negro  future  teachers  are  more  compatible  with 
the  distribution  of  needs  in  the  market  than  are 
those  of  the  majority ; too  few  of  the  latter,  relative 
to  the  ' '■ntele  requiring  service,  prefer  blue-collar 
or  low-ability  children  or  prefer  to  teach  in  racially 
heterogeneous  schools,  or  in  special  curriculum, 
vocational,  or  commercial  schools.  These  data 
indicate  that  under  the  present  organization  of 
schools,  relatively  few  of  the  best  prepared  future 
teachers  will  find  their  wajr  into  classrooms  where 
they  can  offset  some  of  the  environmental  dis- 
advantage suffered  by  minority  children. 
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Table  16.—»Average  anni  «il  salary,  full  professor  through  instructor  in  institutions  of  higher  education  by  percent 

of  Negro  enrollment,  fall  1963 


Negro  enrollment 


Control  and  region 

0% 

0-2% 

2-6% 

6-10% 

10-60% 

60-100% 

a) 

No. 

inst. 

(2) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(3) 

No. 

inst. 

(4) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(6) 

No. 

inst. 

(6) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(7) 

No. 

inst. 

(8) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(9) 

No. 

inst. 

(10) 

Wtd.  avg. 
(11) 

No. 

inst. 

(12) 

wt'’  avg. 
(13) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

3 

$8,  577 

38 

$8,  607 

6 

$10,  601 

2 

$11,  514 

(1) 

5 

$8,  152 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

2 

8,  268 

43 

8,  777 

11 

9,  417 

2 

8,  687 

1 

10,  005 

2 

8,  185 

South 

11 

7,  296 

45 

7,  992 

13 

7,  838 

3 

6,  959 

1 

6,  784 

19 

6,  583 

Southwest 

2 

7,  041 

24 

8,  176 

7 

7,  777 

1 

7,  419 

(1) 

2 

6,  806 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

2 

6,  436 

28 

8,  893 

2 

9,  641 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atl  antic 

7 

6,  513 

156 

8,  268 

27 

8,  867 

6 

8,  040 

3 

5,  947 

1 

8,  309 

Great  Lalces  and  Plains 

7 

6,  336 

147 

7,  781 

30 

7,  872 

5 

7,  145 

4 

7,  895 

(1) 

(1) 

South 

25 

6,  421 

63 

7,  543 

8 

6,  340 

3 

6,  047 

(1) 

(1) 

19 

5,  974 

Southwes !; 

1 

5,  816 

23 

6,  770 

5 

5,  784 

(1) 

0) 

(1) 

(1) 

2 

5,  473 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

1 

5,  470 

50 

8,  448 

9 

7, 107 

1 

7,  302 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

All  public  instiv  utions 

20 

7,  573 

178 

8,  491 

39 

9,  112 

8 

9,  248 

2 

8,  754 

28 

6,  824 

All  private  institiitions 

41 

6,  379 

439 

7,  964 

79 

8, 175 

15 

7,  640 

7 

7,  352 

22 

6,  652 

All  institutions 

61 

7,,  165 

617 

8,  279 

118 

8,  756 

23 

8,  643 

9 

7,  795 

50 

6,  773 

* Data  not  available. 


and  mathematics,  made  better  grades  in  high 
school,  and  moro  often  were  in  the  highest  track  in 
English. 

3.  Data  from  the  senior  students  suggest  that 
colleges  do  not  najJTow  the  gap  in  academic  train- 
ing between  Negro  and  majority  pupils;  indeed, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  college  curriculum 
increases  this  difference,  at  least  in  the  South. 

4.  Substantial  test  scdre  differences  exist  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  future  teachers  at  both 
freshman  and  senior  levels,  with  approximately 
15  percent  of  Negroes  exceeding  the  average  score 
of  majority  students  in  the  same  region.  (This 
figure  varies  considerably  depending  on  the  test, 
but  in  no  case  do  as  many  as  25  percent  of  Negroes 
exceed  the  majority  average.) 

5.  The  test  data  indicate  that  the  gap  in  test 
results  widens  in  the  South  between  the  freshman 
and  senior  years.  The  significance  of  this  finding 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  Negro  teachers  are 
trained  in  the  Southern  States. 

6.  The  preferences  of  future  teachers  for  certain 
kinds  of  schools  and  certain  lands  of  pupils  raise 
the  question  of  the  match  between  the  expecta- 
tions of  teacher  recruits  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  employment  opportunities. 
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The  preferences  of  future  teachers  were  also 
studied.  Summarized  in  terms  of  market  condi- 
tions, it  seems  apparent  that  far  too  many  future 
teachers  prefer  to  teach  in  an  academic  high  school; 
that  there  is  a far  greater  proportion  of  childi’en  of 
blue-collar  workers  than  of  teachers  being  pro- 
duced who  prefer  to  teach  them;  that  there  is  a 
very  substantial  number  of  white  teachers-in- 
training,  even  in  the  South,  who  prefer  to  teach 
in  racially  mixed  schools;  that  very  few  future 
teachers  of  either  race  wish  to  teach  in  predomi- 
nantly minority  schools;  and  finally,  that  high- 
ability  pupils  are  much  more  popular  with  future 
teachers  than  low-ability  ones.  The  preferences 
of  Negro  future  teachers  are  more  compatible  with 
the  distribution  of  needs  in  the  market  than  are 
those  of  the  majority;  too  few  of  the  latter,  relative 
to  the  clientele  requiring  service,  prefer  blue-collar 
or  low-ability  children  or  prefer  to  teach  in  racially 
heterogeneous  schools,  or  in  special  curriculum, 
vocational,  or  commercial  schools.  These  data 
indicate  that  under  the  present  organization  of 
schools,  relatively  few  of  the  best  prepared  future 
teachers  will  find  their  way  into  classrooms  where 
they  can  offset  some  of  the  environmental  dis- 
advantage suffered  by  minority  children. 
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School  enrollment  and  dropouts 

Another  extensive  study  explored  enrollment 
rates  of  children  of  various  ages,  races,  and  socio- 
economic categories  using  1960  census  data.  The 
study  included  also  an  investigation  of  school 
dropouts  using  the  October  1965  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This 
survey  uses  a carefully  selected  sample  of  35,000 
households.  It  was  a large  enough  sample  to 
justify  reliable  nationwide  estimates  for  the  Negro 
minority  but  not  for  other  minorities.  In  this 
section  the  word  “white”  includes  the  Mexican 
American  and  Puerto  Rican  minorities. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Current 
Population  Survey,  approximately  6,960,000  per- 
sons of  ages  16  and  17  were  living  in  the  United 
States  in  October  1965.  Of  this  number  300,000 
(5  percent)  were  enrolled  in  college,  and  therefore, 
were  not  considered  by  this  Census  Bureau  study. 
Of  the  remaining,  approximately  10  percent,  or 
681,000  youth  of  16  and  17,  had  left  school  prior 
to  completion  of  high  school. 

The  bottom  line  of  table  17  shows  that  about 
17  percent  of  Negi'o  adolescents  (ages  16  and  17) 
have  dropped  out  of  school  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding number  for  white  adolescents  is  9 percent. 
The  following  table  18  shows  that  most  of  this 
difference  comes  from  differences  outside  the 
South;  in  the  South  the  white  and  Negro  non- 
enrollment rates  are  much  the  same. 

Table  19  is  directed  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  dropout  rate  is  different  for  different  socio- 
economic levels.  The  data  suggest  that  it  is,  for 
whereas  the  nonenrollment  rate  was  3 percent  for 


those  16-  and  17-year-olds  from  white-collar 
families,  it  was  more  than  four  times  as  large  (13 
percent)  in  the  case  of  those  from  other  than 
white-collar  families  (where  the  head  of  household 
was  in  a blue-coUar  or  farm  occupation,  unem- 
ployed, or  not  in  the  labor  force  at  all) . Further- 
more, this  difference  in  nonenroUment  by  parental 
occupation  existed  for  both  male  and  female, 
Negro  and  white  adolescents. 

The  racial  differences  in  ijhe  dropout  rate  are 
thus  sharply  reduced  when  socioeconomic  factors 
are  taken  into  account.  Then  the  difference  of  8 
percentage  points  between  all  Negro  and  white 
adolescent  dropouts  becomes  1 percent  for  those 
m white-collar  families,  and  4 percent  for  those  in 
other  than  white-collar  families. 

Table  20  breaks  the  data  down  by  metropolitan 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas  as  well  as  by  South 
and  non-South.  The  largest  differences  between 
Negro  and  white  dropout  rates  are  seen  in  the 
urban  North  and  West;  in  the  nonurban  North 
and  West  there  were  too  few  Negro  households  in 
the  sample  to  provide  a reliable  estimate.  In  the 
South  there  is  the  unexpected  result  that  in  the 
urban  areas,  white  girls  drop  out  at  a greater  rate 
than  Negro  girls,  and  in  the  nonurban  area  white 
boys  drop  out  at  a substantially  greater  rate  than 
Negro  boys. 


Relation  of  integration  to  achievement 

An  education  in  integrated  schools  can  be 
expected  to  have  major  effects  on  attitudes  toward 
members  of  other  racial  groups.  At  its  best,  it  can 
develop  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  integrated 
society  these  students  will  live  in;  at  its  worst,  it 


Table  17.— Enrollment  status  of  persons  16  and  17  years  old  not  in  college  by  sex  and  race,  for  the  United  States: 

October  1965 


[Numbers  in  thousands.  Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals,  which  are  independently  rounded] 
Enrollment  status 


Total  not  in  college,  16—17  years 
Enrolled: 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate 

Nonenrollment  rate  * 


Total 


6,  661 


588 
5, 198 


194 

681 

10 


Both  sexes 


White 


5,  886 


562 
4,  588 


183 

553 

9 


Negro 


775 


26 

610 


11 

128 

17 


Male 


White 


3,  001 


281 
2,  363 


66 

291 

10 


Negro 


372 


11 

299 


2 

60 

16 


Female 


White 


2,  885 


281 
2,  225 


117 

262 

9 


Negro 


403 


15 

311 


9 

68 

17 


< Percent  “not  enrolled,  non-high-school  graduates”  are  of  “total  not  in  college,  16-17  years.” 
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Table  18. —Enrollment  status  of  persons  16  and  17  years  old  not  in  college  by  sex.i  race*  and  region  of  residence^  for 

the  United  States:  October  1965 


[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Enrollment  status  and  region  of  residence 


SOUTH 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years. 


Enrolled : 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate. 
Nonenrollment  rate  * 


NOETH  AND  WEST 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years. 


Enrolled: 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate. 
Nonenrollment  rate  * 


Total 

Both  sexes 

Ma3.0 

Female 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

2,  141 

1,  676 

465 

847 

238 

829 

227 

108 

89 

19 

45 

11 

44 

8 

1,  666 

1,297 

369 

669 

195 

628 

174 

36 

29 

7 

8 

0 

21 

7 

331 

261 

70 

125 

32 

136 

38 

15 

16 

15 

15 

13 

16 

17 

4,  520 

4,  210 

310 

2,  154 

134 

2,  056 

176 

480 

473 

7 

236 

0 

237 

7 

3,  532 

3,  291 

241 

1,  694 

104 

1,  597 

137 

158 

154 

4 

. 58 

2 

96 

2 

350 

292 

58 

166 

28 

126 

30 

8 

7 

19 

1 

8 

21 

6 

17 

1 Percent  “not  enrolled,  non-hlgh-school  graduates”  are  of  “total  not  in  college,  16-17  years.” 


can  create  hostile  camps  of  Negroes  and  whites  in 
the  same  school.  Thus,  there  is  more  to  “school 
integration”  than  merely  putting  Negroes  and 
whites  in  the  same  building,  and  there  may  be 
more  important  consequences  of  integration  than 
its  effect  on  achievement. 

Yet  the  analysis  of  school  factors  described 
earlier  suggests  that  in  the  long  run,  integration 
should  be  expected  to  have  a positive  effect  on 
Negro  achievement  as  well.  An  analysis  was 
carried  out  to  seek  such  effects  on  achievement 
which  might  appear  in  the  short  run.  This 
analysis  of  the  test  performance  of  Negro  children 
in  integrated  schools  indicates  positive  effects  of 
integration,  though  rather  small  ones.  Results 
for  grades  6,  9,  and  12  are  given  in  table  21  for 
Negro  pupils  classified  by  the  proportion  of  their 
classmates  the  previous  year  who  were  white. 
Comparing  the  averages  in  each  row,  in  every  case 
but  one  the  highest  average  score  is  recorded  for 
the  Negro  pupils  where  more  than  half  of  their 
cla.ssmates  were  white.  But  in  reading  the  rows 
from  left  to  right,  the  increase  is  small  and  often 


those  Negro  pupils  in  classes  with  only  a few 
whites  score  lower  than  those  in  totally  segregated 
classes. 

Table  22  was  constructed  to  observe  whether 
there  is  any  tendency  for  Negro  pupils  who  have 
spent  more  years  in  integrated  schools  to  exhibit 
higher  average  achievement.  Those  pupils  who 
first  entered  integrated  schools  in  the  early  grades 
record  consistently  higher  scores  than  the  other 
groups,  although  the  differences  are  again  small. 

No  account  is  taken  in  these  tabulations  of  the 
fact  that  the  various  groups  of  pupils  may  have 
come  from  different  backgrounds.  When  such 
account  is  taken  by  simple  cross-tabulations  on 
indicators  of  socioeconomic  status,  the  performance 
in  integrated  schools  and  in  schools  integrated 
longer  remains  higher.  Thus,  although  the  dif- 
ferences are  small,  and  although  the  degree  of 
integration  within  the  school  is  not  known,  there 
is  evident,  even  in  the  short  run,  an  effect  of  school 
integration  on  the  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  of  Negro  pupils. 

Tabulations  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  the 
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TabUe  19.“Enrollment  status  of  persons  16  and  17  years  old  by  sex,  race,  and  occupation  of  household  liaad,  for  the 

United  States:  October  1965 


[Numbers  in  thousands.  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  40,000] 


Enrollment  status  and  occupation  of  household  head 

Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

WHITE  COLLAR 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years 

2,  065 

2,  017 

48 

1,081 

31 

936 

17 

Enrolled: 

Private  school 

275 

257 

18 

135 

11 

122 

7 

Public  school 

1,680 

1,654 

26 

893 

18 

762 

8 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

44 

42 

2 

14 

2 

28 

0 

Non-high-school  graduate 

65 

63 

2 

39 

0 

24 

2 

N^nnf^nrnllmpnt,  rntp  1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

— 



NOT  WHITE  COLLAR 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years 

4,  596 

3,  869 

727 

1,  920 

341 

1,  949 

386 

Enrolled: 

Private  school 

313 

305 

8 

146 

0 

159 

8 

Public  school 

3,  517 

2,933 

584 

1,470 

281 

1,463 

303 

Not  enrolled: 

High  school  graduate 

150 

141 

9 

52 

0 

89 

9 

Non-high-school  graduate 

616 

490 

126 

252 

660 

238 

66 

Nonenrollment  rate  * 

13 

13 

17 

13 

18 

12 

17 

* Percent  “not  enrolled,  non-high-school  graduates”  are  of  “total  not  in  college,  16-17  years.’ 


simplest  possible  devices  for  seeking  such  effects. 
It  is  possible  that  more  elaborate  analyses  looking 
more  carefully  at  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Negro  pupils,  and  at  different  degrees  of  integra- 
tion within  schools  that  have  similar  racial  com- 
position, may  reveal  a more  definite  effect.  Such 
analyses  are  among  those  that  will  be  presented 
in  subsequent  reports. 

Case  studies  of  school  integration 

As  part  of  the  survey,  two  sets  of  case  studies  of 
school  integration  were  commissioned.  These 
case  studies  examine  the  progress  of  integration  in 
individual  cities  and  towns,  and  illustrate  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  not  only  in  these  communi- 
ties but  in  many  others  as  well.  The  complete 
case  studies  are  maintained  on  file  at  the  Ofiice  of 
Education.  In  addition  publication  of  all  or  some 
of  the  reports  by  their  authors  will  be  carried  out 
through  commercial  publishers. 

In  the  main  report,  excerpts  from  these  case 
studies  are  presented  to  illustrate  certain  recurrent 
problems.  A paragraph  which  introduces  each  of 


these  excerpts  is  given  below,  showing  the  kinds  of 
problems  covered. 

Lack  ofroxial  information. — In  certain  communi- 
ties, the  lack  of  information  as  to  the  number  of 
childlren  of  minority  groups  and  of  minority  group 
teachers,  theii-  location  and  mobility,  has  made 
assessment  of  the  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity diflScult.  In  one  city,  for  example,  after 
a free  transfer  plan  was  initiated,  no  records  as  to 
race  of  students  were  kept,  thereby  making  any 
evaluation  of  the  procedure  subjective  only. 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  school  boards 
sometimes  respond  by  declaring  racial  records 
themselves  to  be  a mark  of  discrimination. 

A narrative  of  “the  racial  headcount  problem” 
and  the  response  to  the  search  for  a solution  is 
given  in  the  excerpt  "rom  the  report  on  San 
Francisco. 

Performance  of  minority  group  children. — One  of 
the  real  handicaps  to  an  effective  assessment  of 
equality  of  education  for  children  of  .ainority 
groups  is  the  fact  that  few  communities  have  given 
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Table  20>~~*NonenroIlment  rates  of  persons  16  and  17  years  old  not  in  college  by  sex,  race,  type  of  area,  and  region  of 

residence,  for  the  United  States:  October  1965 

[Numbers  in  thousands.  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,000] 


Nonenrollment  rate,  type  of  area,  and  region  of  residence 

Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

METROPOLITAN  SOUTH 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years 

715 

545 

170 

295 

95 

250 

75 

N onenrollment  rate  . 

10 

9 

12 

4 

14 

16 

11 

METHOPOLITAN  NORTH  AND  WEST 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years 

2,  576 

2,  301 

275 

1,237 

124 

1,  064 

151 

Nonenrollment  rate  ‘ _ 

8 

6 

20 

7 

23 

6 

17 

NONMETROPOLITAN  SOUTH 

ToViivl  net  in  college,  16-17  years. 

1,  426 

1, 131 

295 

552 

143 

579 

152 

Non  enrollment  rate  ‘ 

18 

19 

17 

21 

13 

17 

20 

NONMETROPOLITAN  NORTH  AND  WEST 

Total  not  in  college,  16-17  years _ 

1,944 

1,909 

35 

917 

10 

992 

25 

Nonenrollment  rate  ‘ 

8 

8 

g 

7 

> Percent  “not  enrolled,  non-hlgh-school  graduates”  are  of  “total  not  in  college,  16-17  years.” 


Table  21.— Average  test  scores  of  Negro  pupils,  fall  1965 


Grade 

Region 

Reading  comprehension— Proportion  of  white 
classmates  last  year 

Math  achievement— Proportion  of  white 
classmates  last  year 

None 

Less  than 
half 

Half 

More  than 
half 

None 

Less  than 
half 

Half 

More  than 
half 

12 

Metropolitan  N or theast.  

46.  0 

43.  7 

44.  5 

47.  5 

41.5 

40.6 

41.  1 

44.  5 

12 

Metropolitan  Midwest 

46.4 

43.  2 

44.  0 

46.  7 

43.8 

42.6 

42.  9 

44.  8 

9 

Metropolitan  Northeast 

44.2 

44.  8 

44.8 

47.  1 

43.  1 

43.  5 

43.  7 

47.2 

9 

Metropolitan  Midwest.  

45.3 

45.  2 

45.  3 

46.4 

44.4 

44.3 

44.  1 

46.6 

6 

Metropolitan  Northeast 

46.  0 

45.4 

45.8 

46.  6 

44.  0 

43.4 

43.  6 

45.6 

6 

Metropolitan  Midwest 

46.  0 

44.  7 

44.  9 

45.  1 

43.8 

42.  8 

42.9 

44.  1 

systematic  testing  and  fewer  still  have  evaluated 
the  academic  performance  and  attitudes  of  these 
children  toward  education.  Yet  quality  of  educa- 
tion is  to  be  estimated  as  much  by  its  consequences 
as  by  the  records  of  the  age  of  buildings  and  data 
on  faculty-student  ratio.  A guide  to  cities  now 
planning  such  assessment  is  a pupil  profile  con- 
ducted in  Evanston,  111. 

In  1964,  the  Director  of  Research  and  Testing 
for  District  65  gathered  and  analyzed  data  on 
“ability”  and  “achievement”  for  136  Negro 
children  who  had  been  in  continuous  attendance 
at  either  Central,  Dewey,  Foster,  or  Noyes  school 
thi'ough  the  primiary  years.  A group  of  132  white 


children  in  continuous  attendance  for  the  same 
period  at  two  white  primary  schools  was  compared. 
Seven  different  measures  from  kindergarten 
through  seventh  grade  were  correlated  and  com- 
bined by  reducing  all  measures  to  stanines.  The 
excerpt  from  the  Evanston  report  examines  in 
detail  the  performance  of  these  two  groups  of 
children. 

Compliance  in  a small  community. — Many  large 
metropolitan  areas  North  and  South  are  moving 
toward  resegregation  despite  attempts  by  school 
boards  and  city  administrations  to  reverse  the 
trend.  Racial  housing  concentration  in  large 
cities  has  reinforced  neighborhood  school  patterns 
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Table  22.— Aver'^ge  test  scores  of  Negro  pupils,  fall  1965 


Grade 


Region 


Grade  of  first  time 
with  majority  pupils 


Proportion  of  majority  classmates  last  year 


None 


Less  than 
half 


Half 


More  than 
half 


Total 


9 


Metropolitan  Northeast 


1,  2,  or  3 
4,  5,  or  6 
7,  8,  or  9 
Never 


45.  9 
45.  2 
43.  5 
43.  2 


46.  7 
43.  3 
42.  9 


46.  9 
44.  4 
44.  6 


48.  1 

44.  4 

45.  0 


46.  8 
44.  8 
44.  0 
43.  2 


9 


Metropolitan  Midwest 


1,  2,  or  3- 
4,  5,  or  6- 
7,  8,  or  9_ 
Never 


45.  4 
44.  4 
44.  4 

46.  5 


46.  C 
44.  1 
43.  4 


46.  4 
45.  3 
4^.  3 


48.  6 
46.  7 
45.  2 


46.  7 
44.  5 
43.7 
46.  5 


12 


Metropolitan  Northeast, 


1,  2,  or  3 

4,  5,  or  6 

7,  8,  or  9 

10,  11,  or  12 
Never 


40.  8 
46.  7 
42.  2 
42.  2 
40.  9 


43.  6 
45.  1 
43.  5 
41.  1 


45.  2 
44.  9 
43.  8 
43.  2 


48.  6 
46.  7 

49.  7 
46.  6 


46.  2 
45.  6 
48.  2 
44.  1 
40.9 


12 


Metropolitan  Midwest 


1,  2,  or  3 

4,  5,  or  6 

7,  8,  or  9 

10,  11,  or  12 
Never 


47.  4 
46.  1 

46.  6 
44.  8 

47.  2 


44.  3 
43.  0 
40.  8 
39.  5 


45.  6 
43.  5 

42.  3 

43.  5 


48.3 
46.  4 
45.  6 
44.  9 


46.  7 
45.  4 
45.  3 
44.  3 

47.  2 


of  racial  isolation  while,  at  the  same  time,  many 
white  families  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  and 
other  families  have  taken  their  children  out  of  the 
public  school  system,  enrolling  them  instead  in 
private  and  parochial  schools.  Small  towns  and 
medium-sized  areas.  North  and  South,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  some  extent  desegregating  their 
schools. 

In  the  Deep  South,  where  there  has  been  total 
school  segregation  for  generations,  there  are  signs 
of  compliance  within  a number  of  school  systems. 
The  emphasis  on  open  enrollment  and  freedom-of- 
choice  plans,  however,  has  tended  to  lead  to  token 
enrollment  of  Negroes  in  previously  white  schools. 
In  school  systems  integrated  at  some  grade  levels 
but  not  at  others,  the  choice  of  high  school  grades 
rather  than  elementary  grades  has  tended  further 
CO  cut  down  on  the  number  of  Negroes  choosing  to 
transfer  because  of  the  reluctance  to  take  extra 
risks  close  to  graduation. 

The  move  toward  compliance  is  described  in 
the  excerpt  from  the  report  of  one  small  Mississippi 
town. 

A voluntary  transfer  plan  for  racial  balance  in 
elementary  schools.— TYve  public  schools  are  more 
rigidly  segregated  at  the  elementary  level  than  in 
the  higher  grades.  In  the  large  cities,  elementary 
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schools  have  customarily  made  assignments  in 
terms  of  neighborhood  boundaries.  Housing  seg- 
regation has,  therefore,  tended  to  build  a seg- 
regated elementary  school  system  in  most  cities 
in  the  North  and,  increasingly,  in  the  South  as 
well,  where  de  facto  segregation  is  replacing  dejure 
segregation. 

Various  communities  have  been  struggling  to 
find  ways  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance  while 
retaining  the  neighborhood  school.  Bussing,  pair- 
ing, ledistricting,  consolidating,  and  many  other 
strategies  have  been  tried.  Many  have  failed; 
others  have  achieved  at  least  partial  success.  In 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  considerable  vigor  has  been 
applied  to  the  problem;  Whereas  pairing  was 
tried  at  the  junior  high  level  introducing  compul- 
sory integration,  a voluntary  transfer  plan  was 
implemented  at  the  elementary  level.  Relief  of 
overcrowding  was  given  as  the  central  intent  of  the 
transfer  plan,  but  greater  racial  balance  was 
achieved  since  it  was  the  Negro  schools  that  were 
overcrowded.  With  the  provision  of  new  school 
buildings,  however,  this  indirect  stimulus  to  deseg- 
regation will  not  be  present.  In  New  Haven  the 
transfer  plan  was  more  effective  than  in  many 
other  communities  because  of  commitment  of 
school  leadership,  active  solicitation  of  transfers  by 
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door-to-door  visits,  provision  of  transportation  for 
those  transferring,  teacher  cooperation,  hetero- 
geneous grouping  in  the  classrooms,  and  other 
factors. 

The  original  plan  provided  that  a student  could 
apply  to  any  one  of  a cluster  of  several  elementary 
schools  within  a designated  “cluster  district,”  and 
the  application  would  be  approved  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  space,  effect  on  racial  balance  and 
certain  unspecified  educational  factors;  that  stu- 
dents “presently  enrolled”  at  a particular  school 
would  be  given  priority;  and  that  transportation 
would  be  provided  where  necessary. 

Desegregation  by  redistricting  at  the  junior  high 
school  level. — The  junior  high  schools,  customarily 
grades  seven  to  nine,  have  been  the  focus  of  con- 
siderable effort  and  tension  in  desegregation  plans 
in  many  communities.  With  most  areas  clinging 
to  the  neighborhood  school  at  the  elementary  level 
with  resultant  patterns  of  racial  concentration, 
and  with  high  schools  already  more  integrated  be- 
cause of  their  lesser  reliance  upon  neighborhood 
boundaries  and  their  prior  consolidation  to  achieve 
maximum  resources,  junior  high  schools  have  been 
a natural  place  to  start  desegregation  plans.  Like 
the  elementary  schools,  they  have  in  the  past  been 
assigned  students  on  the  basis  of  geography;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  tend  to  represent  some 
degree  of  consolidation  in  that  children  from  sev- 
eral elementary  schools  feed  one  junior  high  school. 
Further,  parental  pressures  have  been  less  severe 
for  the  maintenance  of  rigid  neighborhood  bound- 
aries than  at  the  elementary  level. 

Pairing  of  two  junior  high  schools  to  achieve 
greater  racial  balance  has  been  tried  in  a number 
of  communities.  Kedistricting  or  redrawing  the 
boundaries  of  areas  that  feed  the  schools  has  been 
tried  in  other  areas.  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  after 
considerable  community  tension  and  struggle,  a 
plan  was  put  into  effect  that  desegregated  all  three 
junior  high  schools  (one  had  been  desegregated 
previously).  All  the  ninth  graders  were  sent  to  a 
single  school,  previously  Negro,  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  were  assigned  to  the  other  two 
schools.  The  new  ninth  grade  school  was  given 
a new  name  to  signal  its  new  identity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community.  The  excerpt  describes  the 
period  follo^ring  initiation  of  this  plan  and  the 
differential  success  of  integration  in  the  different 
schools. 

A 'plan  jor  racial  balance  at  the  high  school  level. — 
In  a number  of  communities,  students  are  assigned 
to  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  area  of  residence  and 
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hence  racial  imbalance  is  continued.  In  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  a plan  wag  initiated  to  redress  this  imbalance 
by  opening  places  in  the  schools  to  allow  the  trans- 
fer of  Negroes  to  the  predominantly  white  high 
school.  A measure  of  success  was  achieved  but 
only  after  much  resistance.  Of  interest  particu- 
larly in  this  situation  was  the  legal  opinion  that 
attempts  to  achieve  racial  balance  were  violations 
of  the  Constitution  and  that  race  could  not  be 
considered  as  a factor  in  school  districting.  Ap- 
parently previous  racial  concentration,  aided  by 
districting,  had  not  been  so  regarded,  yet  attempts 
at  desegregation  were.  The  school  board  found 
its  task  made  more  difficult  by  such  legal  maneuv- 
ering. The  excerpt  describes  the  deliberations 
and  controversy  in  the  school  board,  and  the 
impact  of  the  court  decision,  which  finally  upheld 
the  policy  of  transfers  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Segregation  at  a vocational  school. — The  Wash- 
burne  Trade  School  in  Chicage  seems  to  be  effec- 
tively segregated  by  virtue  of  the  practices  and 
customs  of  the  trade  unions,  whose  apprenticeship 
programs  have  been  characterized  by  racial  isola- 
tion. Washburne  has  presented  the  same  picture 
since  its  founding  in  1919  after  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  Congress.  That  act 
provides  for  the  creation  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  which  skilled  workers  are  trained  both 
in  school  and  on  the  job.  For  example,  a young 
man  who  wishes  to  be  certified  as  a plumber  may 
work  at  his  job  4 days  a week  and  attend  a formal 
training  program  at  least  1 day  or  more  or  evenings 
a week. 

The  apprenticeship  programs  are  heavily  fi- 
nanced and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Gjvernment 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
recent  years  the  regulations  have  focused  increas- 
ingly upon  racial  segregation  within  the  union 
structures.  One  of  the  causes  for  this  concern 
has  been  the  rather  discouraging  racial  pattern  in 
the  apprenticeship  schools.  Washburne  seems  to 
preserve  that  pattern.  In  1960  an  informal 
estimate  showed  that  fewer  than  1 percent  of  the 
2,700  Washbujrne  students  were  Negroes.  Half 
of  the  apprenticeship  programs  conducted  at  the 
school  had  no  Negroes  whatsoever.  This  excerpt 
describes  the  state  of  racial  segregation  at  Wash- 
burne and  at  Chicago’s  vocational  schools. 

Relation  of  a university  to  school  desegregation. — 
Education  is  a continuum — from  kindergarten 
through  college— and  increasingly  public  school 
desegregation  plans  are  having  an  impact  on 
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2.0  School  Environment 


2.1  Overview 

In  the  first  century  of  this  Nation’s  history,  op- 
portunity was  associated  with  the  frontier;  the 
pioneer  was  the  symbol  of  success.  For  much  of 
the  second  century  opportunity  has  been  associ- 
ated with  expanding  industrial  enterprise;  the 
self-made  man  has  been  the  symbol  of  success. 
Today,  opportunity  must  be  found  in  a highly 
organized  technological  society;  the  scientist  is 
the  symbol  of  success. 

Public  schools  are  the  principal  means  in  our 
sqciety  for  providing  opportunity  by  developing 
mental  skills  and  imparting  knowledge.  Their 
task  is  most  critical  for  those  groups  which, 
through  economic  or  cultural  deprivation  or  so- 
cial exclusion,  are  least  able  to  transmit  to  their 
children  the  skills  that  will  provide  them  with 
opportunity  in  our  Nation  today.  In  this  per- 
spective, the  question  of  this  report  becomes  a 
simple  one;  How  well  do  the  schools  of  our  Nation 
provide  such  opportunity  for  minority  group 
children  who  would  otherwise  begin  adult  life 
with  a distinct  disadvantage?  The  minorities 
which  today  are  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  in 
this  regard  are  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  and  it 
is  five  of  these  minorities  on  which  the  report 
focuses  most  attention : Negro  Americans,  Puerto 
Rican  Americans,  Indian  Americans,  Mexican 
Americans,  and  Oriental  Americans. 

To  answer  such  a question  as  the  one  posed 
above  requires  a variety  of  approaches.  Most 
fundamental,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  how 
well  schools  reduce  the  inequity  of  birth  by  pro- 
viding minority  children  an  equitable  foundation 
of  mental  skills  arl  knowledge;  that  is,  what  re- 
sults do  the  schools  produce? 

Using  the  criterion  of  standard  tests  of  those 
mental  skills  that  are  necessary  for  furthei  educa- 
tion and  for  today’s  occupations,  section  3.1  of 
this  report  examines  this  question.  A related 
question  has  to  ao  >vith  the  initial  language 
deficiencies  that  minorities  from  linguistically 
different  cultiu'es  have  at  the  beginning  of  school, 
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and  what  happens  to  these  deficiencies  over  the 
period  of  school.  This  question  is  examined  iii 
summary  form  in  section  8.2.  In  addition  to  the 
outcome  of  school  as  measured  by  test  results, 
another  outcome  of  school  is  the  extent  of  schooling 
itself.  Many  children  do  not  complete  high 
school;  this  outcome  of  schooling  is  examined  in 
section  6.1. 

Beyond  such  a question  about  the  residts  of 
schooling,  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  a number 
of  other  matters.  First  is  the  question  of  the  re- 
sources that  go  into  schools  attended  by  children 
of  minorities,  in  comparison  with  the  resources 
that  go  into  schools  attended  by  other  American 
children.  The  statistical  tabulation  and  discus- 
sion of  these  resources  is  carried  out  in  sections 

2.2  through  2.9  of  this  report  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  section  5=1  for  higher  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  special  aspects  of  school 
resources  are  examined  in  summary  in  section 

8.3  on  guidance  counselors  and  section  8.4  on 
vocational  education. 

Once  the  results  that  schools  produce,  and  the 
resources  that  go  into  schools  are  known,  the 
question  becomes:  What  is  it  about  schools  that 
has  most  effect  upon  the  results  that  they  produce? 
Why  and  how  are  schools  effective?  This  ques- 
tion is  examined  in  section  3.2  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  A special  examination  of 
the  effects  of  an  innovation  in  education- — Head 
Start  summer  preschool  programs — is  carried  out 
in  section  8.1. 

There  is  one  special  aspect  of  educational  op- 
portunity that  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  of 
critical  relevance  for  racial  minorities,  particularly 
Negroes.  This  is  racial  segregation  of  schooling, 
whether  by  legal  segregation,  as  has  been  true  in 
the  South,  or  by  social  and  residential  segregation, 
as  is  true  in  the  North.  This  aspect  of  educational 
opportunity  is  examined  throughout  the  report, 
but  three  sections  of  the  report  focus  exclusively 
on  facets  of  racial  segregation.  Section  3.3  ex- 
amines in  a preliminary  way  the  results  of  school- 
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ing,  in  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  in  racially 
segregated  and  racially  integrated  schools.  Sec- 
tion 4.1  examines  the  training  of  Negro  and  white 
schoolteachers.  In  racially  segregated  education, 
school  faculties  are  also  largely  segregated  by  race. 
This  section  examines  the  joint  implications  of  such 
segregation,  taken  together  with  the  differential 
preparation  of  Negro  and  white  teachers,  for 
education  of  the  generations  of  schoolchildren 
who  will  be  taught  by  these  teachers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  school  segre- 
gation lies  in  the  current  attempts,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
racial  segregation  in  the  schools.  Part  of  the 
work  that  led  to  this  report  consisted  of  case 
studies  of  particular  cities  and  communities  which 
examined  the  condition  of  school  segregation  in 
the  community,  and  changes  in  that  condition. 
From  these  case  studies  excerpts  that  illustrate 
general  problems  in  school  desegragation  have 
been  selected.  These  are  presented  in  sections 
7.1-7.8. 

2.11  General  character  of  school  environ- 
ments 

The  school  environment  of  a child  consists  of 
many  things,  ranging  from  the  desk  he  sits  at  to  the 
child  who  sits  next  to  him,  and  including  bhe 
teacher  who  stands  in  front  of  his  class.  Any 
statistical  survey  gives  only  th«  most  meager  evi- 
dence of  these  environments,  tor  two  reasons. 
First,  the  reduction  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
environment  to  quantitative  measures  mu^t  in- 
herently miss  many  elements,  both  tangible  and 
more  subtle,  that  are  relevant  to  the  child.  The 
measures  must  be  comparable  from  school  to 
school;  yet  the  elements  which  are  experienced  as 
most  important  by  the  child  will  likely  differ  from 
one  school  to  another,  and  may  well  differ  among 
children  in  the  same  school. 

Second,  the  child  experiences  his  environment 
as  a whole,  while  the  statistical  measures  neces- 
sarily fragment  it.  Having  a teacher  without  a 
college  degree  may  indicate  an  element  of  disad- 
vantage; but  in  the  concrete  situation,  a school- 
child  may  be  taught  by  a teacher  who  is  not  only 
without  a college  degree,  but  who  has  grown  \ip 
and  received  his  schooling  in  the  local  community, 
who  has  never  been  out  of  the  State,  who  has  a 
lOth-grade  vocabulary,  and  who  shares  the  local 
community’s  attitudes. 

For  both  these  reasons,  the  statistical  examina- 
tion of  difference  in  school  environments  for  mi- 


nority and  majority  children  will  give  an  impres- 
sion of  lesser  differences  than  actually  exist.  More 
often,  though  not  always,  these  differences  are  to 
the  disadvantage  of  minorities,  so  that  the  subse- 
quent sections  vnll  probably  tend  to  understate 
the  actual  disadvantage  in  school  envuonment  ex- 
perienced by  the  average  minority  child  compared 
to  that  experienced  by  the  average  majority  child. 
Such  an  understatement  of  differences  is  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  a systematic  statistical  com- 
parison. This,  however,  is  a lesser  evil  than  the 
possible  observer  bias  introduced  by  impression- 
istic and  qualitative  studies  of  school  environ- 
ments. (In  certain  areas,  such  as  community  re- 
sponses to  problems  posed  by  segregation,  quali- 
tative study  is  almost  necessary,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  observer  bias  must  be  accepted.  The  case 
studies  which  are  excerpted  in  sections  7. 1-7.8 
reveal  aspects  of  segregation  problems  and  com- 
munity response  that  a statistical  study  could 
hardly  match.) 

To  reduce  the  fragmentation  of  school  environ- 
ments that  statistical  tables  create,  the  major 
differences  between  school  environments  for  minor- 
ities and  whites  have  been  summarized  in  two 
ways.  First,  particular  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment are  treated,  examining  the  country  as  a whole 
and  all  regions.  These  aspects  are  divided  into 
three  major  classes;  the  facilities  and  curriculum 
(sec.  2.2),  characteristics  of  school  staff,  including 
both  teachers  and  principals  (sec.  2.3),  and  charac- 
teristics of  fellow  students  (sec.  2.4). 

Second,  to  give  a better  picture  of  the  school 
environments  that  Negro  and  white  children 
experience  in  different  regions  of  the  country, 
the  eight  regional  strata  used  in  the  survey  are 
grouped  into  four,  and  the  schools,  staffs,  and 
students  in  three  of  these  are  summarized  for 
schools  attended  by  Negroes  and  whites.  The 
groupings  are;  the  metropolitan  North,  including 
the  West  (sec.  2.5),  the  metropolitan  South, 
including  the  Southwest  (sec.  2.6),  the  nonmetro- 
politan South,  including  the  Southwest  (sec.  2.7), 
and  the  nonmetropolitan  North.  Since  this  last 
region  contains  less  than  5 percent  of  the  Nation’s 
Negroes,  it  is  not  examined  separately.  Finally, 
section  2.8  describes  the  schools,  staffs,  and  stu- 
dents in  schools  attended  by  each  of  the  other 
four  minorities,  for  the  Nation  as  a whole.  Sec- 
tion 2.9  presents  a brief  tabulation  of  school 
characteristics  in  the  outlying  areas.  This  dual 
organization  is  necessarily  redundant,  but  sujh 
redundancy  may  better  accomplish  the  aim  of 
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describing  the  school  environments  of  minority 
and  majority  children. 

2.12  Comparisons  tvithin  and  between  local 
areas 

When  one  finds  a difference  between  the  school 
environments  of  minority  pupils  and  majority 
pupils,  the  question  immediately  arises:  What  is 
responsible  for  this  difference?  An  important 
aspect  of  this  question  concerns  residence:  Does 
the  difference  arise  because  of  differential  alloca- 
tion of  resources  within  the  same  locality,  or  does 
it  arise  because  minority  children  live  in  different 
localities  from  those  of  the  whites,  Avith  different 
resources?  If  a difference  is  the  result  of  the  first 
of  these  two  causes,  elimination  of  the  difference 
requires  attention  to  the  local  distribution  of  re- 
resources  between  minority  and  majority  pupils, 
and  to  possible  sources  of  discrimination;  if  it  is 
the  result  of  the  second,  this  implies  that  there  are 
geographic  “pockets”  of  school  deficiencies.  The 
second  means  that  certain  localities — those  in 
which  a high  concentration  of  minority  students  is 
found — have  fewer  resources  devoted  to  schools. 
Elimination  of  the  deficiency  depends  upon  in- 
fusion of  resources  into  the  schools  in  localities, 
probably  by  means  of  an  infusion  of  resources  into 
the  locality  itself. 

To  distinguish  between  these  two  sources  of 
inequality,  two  procedures  have  been  used.  One, 
used  only  for  Negroes,  is  to  shov;  results  separately 
for  eight  geographic  and  metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan strata.  Comparisons  of  Negro  and  white 
school  environments  within  the  strata  show  in- 
equalities within  these  regional  strata;  compari- 
sons for  either  race  between  difl’erent  strata  show 
inequalities  that  characterize  the  stratum  as  a 
who’e.  For  example,  table  2.24.2*  shows  that  in 
the  nonmetropolita’  South,  15  percent  of  Negro 
elementary  pupils  and  11  percent  of  white  elemen- 
tary pupils  are  in  a school  with  a remedial  reading 
teacher,  while  in  the  nomnetropolitan  North,  37 
percent  of  Negroes  and  46  percent  of  whites  are  in 
such  a school.  In  one  region,  Negroes  are  slightly 
more  often  than  whites  in  schools  with  remedial 
reading  teachers;  in  the  other,  they  are  somewhat 
less  often  in  such  schools.  However,  it  is  in  the 
comparison  of  regions  that  the  major  difference 
lies,  with  the  nonmetropolitan  South  having  a 
lower  frequency  of  such  teachers.  This  fact,  taken 
together  'vith  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Negroes 
in  the  nonmetropolitan  South,  indicates  a dis- 
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advantage  for  Negroes;  it  is  a disadvantage  shared 
by  Negro  and  white  alike  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
South. 

These  regional  comparisons,  however,  show  the 
effect  of  locality  of  residence  only  very  broadly, 
by  large  geographic  regions.  To  examine  the  same 
question  for  much  more  restricted  localities,  an 
additional  datum  is  presented  in  the  tables  and 
discussed  in  the  text.  It  is  ordinarily  referred  to 
as  “whites  in  the  same  county,”  and  in  the  tables 
is  labeled  “W(N)”  for  whites  in  the  same  county 
as  Negroes  (and  for  other  minorities,  W(  ),  with 
initials  of  the  minority  inserted).  Its  construc- 
tion is  described  in  appendix  9.  In  brief,  this 
measure  weights  the  schools  attended  by  whites  in 
each  county  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
Negroes  in  that  county. 

It  allows  two  comparisons.  First,  differences 
between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  same  county 
show  differences  within  the  same  counties  (or  the 
standard  metropolitan  areas,  for  the  metropolitan 
strata) . Comparisons  between  whites  in  the  same 
county  and  all  whites  in  the  region  show  differences 
between  the  counties  or  metropolitan  area  in  which 
minority  children  are  most  heavily  concentrated, 
and  those  in  which  whites  are  most  heavily  con- 
centrated. An  example  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
table  referred  to  above,  2.24.2,  where  37  percent 
of  Negroes  in  the  nonmetropolitan  North  are  in  a 
school  with  a remedial  reading  teacher,  and  46 
percent  of  whites  are  in  such  a school.  To  see  the 
source  of  this  9-percent  difference,  we  compare 
Negroes  with  the  W(N)  column,  and  find  that  40 
percent  of  the  latter  have  remedial  reading  teach- 
ers. Thus,  they  are  3 percent  different  from  Ne- 
groes in  these  counties.  The  other  comparison, 
of  W(N)  wdth  whites  in  the  region,  shows  that 
whites  in  the  same  counties  where  Negroes  are 
concentrated  are  6 percent  less  often  in  schools 
with  remedial  reading  teachers  than  whites  in  the 
region  as  a whole.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  larger 
part  of  the  overall  difference  between  Negroes  and 
whites  is  accounted  for  bj’^  the  lower  frequency  of 
remedial  reading  teachers  in  the  counties  where 
Negi’oes  are  most  heavily  concentrated. 

In  nonmetropolitan  strata,  the  locality  for  which 
this  comparison  is  made  is  the  county;  for  metro- 
politan strata,  it  is  the  standard  metropolitan  area, 
including  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  inclusion  of 
suburbs  with  the  central  city  in  metropolitan  areas 
means  that  the  comparison  be  tween  Negro  and 
W(N)  is  in  part  a comparison  of  the  schools  in  the 
cities,  where  most  Negroes  live,  and  the  schools  in 
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the  suburbs,  where  many  oi  the  whites  live.  To 
have  restricted  the  range  to  the  central  city  alone 
would  have  obscured  these  city-suburb  inequali- 
ties that  exist  within  metropolitan  areas. 

2 A3  Distribution  of  Negro  children 

Besides  being  classified  by  race,  data  for  Negro 
and  white  children  are  classified  by  whether  the 
schools  are  in  metropolitan  areas  or  not.  The 
definition  of  a metropolitan  area  is  the  one  com- 
monly used  by  Government  agencies:  % city  of 
over  50,000  inhabitants  including  its  suburbs.  All 
other  schools  in  smaU  cities,  towns,  or  rural  areas 
are  referred  to  as  nonmetropolitan  schools. 

For  most  tables,  data  for  Negro  apd  white 
children  are  classified  by  geographical  regions. 
For  metropolitsm  schools  there  are  usually  five 
regions  defined  as  follows; 

Northeast— Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  District  of 
Columbia 

Midwest— Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota 

South — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia 

Southwest— Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, Texas 

West— Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wyoming 

The  nonmetropoUtan  schools  are  usually  classi- 
fied into  only  three  regions: 

South — As  above 

Southwest — As  above 

North  and  West— All  States  not  in  the  South 
and  Southwest 

Data  for  minority  groups  other  than  Negroes 
are  presented  only  on  a nationwide  basis  because 
there  were  not  sufiicient  cases  to  warrant  a break- 
down by  regions.  The  following  table  using  1960 
census  data  shows  the  distribution  of  Negroes  age 
5 to  19  among  the  eight  strata  defined  above. 

vSince  World  War  I there  has  occurred  in  this 
country  a vast  regional  redistribution  of  the  Negro 


population  through  internal  migration.  * In  1910, 
89  percent  of  the  Negro  population  was  con- 
centrated in  the  South.  By  1960,  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  living  in  the  North  and  West  bad 
reached  40  percent,  almost  four  times  the  propor- 
tion in  1910.  The  great  change  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  Negro  population  is  even  more  dramatic 
in  their  exodus  to  the  metropolitan  areas,  and 
particularly  to  the  large  central  cities  of  the 
Nation.  In  1910,  73  percent  of  all  Negroes  Uved 
on  farms  and  in  rural  areas  ',vith  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants.  A complete  reversal  had  occurred 
by  1960  with  73  percent  of  the  Negroes  living  in 
urban  areas,  with  65  percent  being  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  central 
cities  of  the  metropolitan  areas  where  the  bulk  of 
these  Negroes  reside.  In  1960,  51  percent  of  all 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  lived  in  the  central 
cities;  this  urban  residential  pattern  is  much  more 
characteristic  of  the  North  and  W^est  than  it  is  of 
the  South. 


Table  2.13.1.— Distribution  of  Negro  children 
age  5-19, 1960 


stratum 

Number  of 
Negroes  age  \ 

Number  as 
percent  of 
[ill  Negroesi 
age  5-10  In 
Natioii 

Numbered 
percent  of 
all  children, 
age  6-10  In 
stratum 

METROPOLITAN 

Northeast 

937,  000  1 

16.  0 

9.  6 

Midwest 

936,000 

16.  0 

10.  2 

West’ 

266,  000 

4.  5 

4.  9 

South 

1,  580,  000 

27.  0 

22.  7 

Southwest — 

265,  000 

4.  5 

13.  3 

N ON  M ETHO  PO  LITA  N 

North  and  West 

99, 000 

1.  7 

1.2 

South 

1,  565,  000 

26.  7 

23.  2 

Southwest 

213,  000 

3.  6 

22.  0 

•T/x+al 

5,  861,  000 

100.  0 

Furthermore,  because  the  Negro  population  in 
this  country  is  younger  than  the  white  population, 
the  trend  to  a large  concentration  of  Negroes  in 
the  cities  is  even  more  dramatic  for  the  school-aged 
population.  In  1960,  68  percent  of  Negro  children 
of  school  age  in  the  United  States  lived  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  This  50-year  pattern  of 

♦For  a more  complete  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  Negroes  throughout  the  Nation,  see  Philip 
M.  Hauser,  “Demographic  Factors  in  the  Integration  of 
the  Negro,”  Daedalus  fall  1965,  pp.  847-877. 
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migration  is  continuing*  and  promises  to  further 
increase  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  urban 
North  and  West. 

2.14  Racial  composition  of  schools  attended 
by  whites  and  minorities 
The  survey  sample  was  not  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  precise  estimates  of  the  racial 
compostion  of  schools  attended  by  each  of  these 
groups  of  children.  Despite  this,  for  large  regions 
of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  dis- 
tribution of  each  of  these  groups  of  children  in 
schools  of  varying  racial  composition.  The  re- 
gional groups  for  Negro  and  white  children  consist 
of  clusters  of  the  eight  strata  described  in  section 
1.2,  as  follows:  the  metropolitan  North  (Northeast, 
Midwest,  and  West),  metropolitan  South  (South 
and  Southwest),  nonmetropolitan  North  (North 
and  West),  and  nonmetropolitan  South  (South  and 
Southwest).  Graphs  are  presented  (figs.  2.14.1- 
2. 14.28)  t to  show  estimates  of  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  schools  at  the  beginning  of  school,  for  1st- 
graders,  and  at  the  end  of  school,  for  12th-graders, 
in  each  of  these  groups. 

Each  graph  shows  the  percent  of  pupils  in  a 
given  group  in  schools  with  a racial  composition  of 
0-10  percent,  10-20  percent,  20-80  percent,  and 
90-100  percent  pupils  of  that  same  group.  For 
example,  figure  2.14.1  shows  that  in  the  metro- 
politan North,  27.8  percent  of  Negro  first-graders 
are  in  schools  that  are  90-100  percent  Negro, 
16.4  percent  are  in  schools  80-90  percent  Negro,  an 
average  of  8.0  percent  are  in  schools  in  each  10- 
percent  interval  from  20-80  percent  Negro,  4.5 
percent  are  in  schools  10-20  percent  Negro,  and 
3.1  percent  are  in  schools  0-10  percent  Negro. 
(The  data  for  20-80  percent  are  averaged  over  this 
range,  because  the  low  frequency  gives  unreliable 
estimates  for  any  10  percent  interval  in  this  range.) 

The  figures  for  first-grade  Negi’o  children  show 
that  their  segregation  is  greatest  in  the  metro- 
politan South,  next  greatest  in  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan South,  and  least  in  the  nonmetropolitan  North. 
The  first-grade  white  children  are  in  schools  that 
are  even  more  completely  limited  to  their  own 
race.  Almost  no  whites  are  in  schools  that  are 
predominantly  nonwhite.  Among  the  other  mi- 
norities, only  Indian  American  children  are  located 
in  any  numbers  in  schools  wheie  their  racial  group 
is  predominant. 

*See,  for  example,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Supplementary 
Reports  PS  (SI)-49,  Nov.  16,  1965. 

tFigures  appear  at  end  of  this  section  except  four 
which  appear  in  sec.  1.1. 


At  grade  12,  the  racial  concentration  has  re- 
duced somewhat  for  Negroes.  More  of  them  are 
in  schools  of  intermediate  racial  com.position,  and 
a higher  percentage  of  them  are  in  schools  that  are 
predominantly  white.  The  change  is  least  in  the 
South  (figs.  2.14.16  and  2.14.18),  and  greatest  in 
the  nonmetropolitan  North.  However,  this  latter 
region  contains  less  than  5 percent  of  the  Nation’s 
Negroes,  so  that  this  integration  represents  only 
a small  number  of  Negroes  (see  table  2.13.1). 

Whites  at  grade  12  show  almost  identical  con- 
centration in  predominantly  white  schools  as  they 
do  at  grade  1.  Although  more  Negroes  at  grade 
12  are  in  predominantly  white  schools,  whites 
remain  about  as  racially  concentrated,  though  the 
category  90-100  percent  obscures  the  fact  that  at 
grade  12,  there  is  a higher  percent  of  schools  that 
have  a few  Negroes  in  them  (though  they  remain  in 
the  90-100  percent  white  category).  The  other 
minorities  at  grade  12  are,  except  for  Oriental 
Americans,  uniformly  in  schools  where  they  are  a 
smaller  minority  than  are  the  grade-1  pupils. 

A slightly  different  way  of  looking  at  the  data  on 
racial  composition  is  to  find  the  percent  of  students 
of  a race  in  schools  in  which  they  are  the  majority 
race.  Almost  all  white  pupils  in  both  grades  1 and 
12  are  in  schools  where  they  are  a majority  The 
percentage  rises  to  within  a fraction  of  100  percent 
in  grade  12  of  the  nonmetropolitan  North  and  only 
goes  as  low  as  94  percent  in  grade  1 of  the  nonmet- 
ropolitan South. 


Table  2.14.1.— Percent  of  white  and  minority  pupils 
in  schools  in  which  they  are  in  the  majority,  fall 
1965 


Item 

1 Grade  1 
60-100% 

Grade  12 
60-100% 

Negro: 

Metropolitan  North _ 

72 

35 

Metropolitan  South.  _ _ 

97 

95 

Nonmetropolitan  North. 

70 

8 

Nonmetropolitan  South 

92 

85 

All  Regions 

87 

66 

White: 

Metropolitan  North 

96 

98 

Metropolitan  South.. 

100 

99 

Nonmetropolitan  North. 

98 

100 

Nonmetropolitan  South 

94 

98 

All  Regions..  . 

97 

99 

Mexican  American 

30 

2 

Puerto  Rican 

8 

3 

Indian  American 

48 

9 

Oriental  American  _ 

1 

13 

40 
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Negroes,  although  much  less  numerous  than 
whites,  are  almost  as  likely  to  be  a majority  in  the 
Schools  they  attend  in  the  South,  especially  in  met- 
ropolitan areas.  The  greatest  amount  of  racial 
diffusion,  by  this  measure,  for  Southern  Negroes  is 
in  grade  12  of  the  nonmetropolitan  South,  whore 
85  percent  of  the  Negro  students  are  in  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schools.  Negroes  in  the  North  are 
less  racially  isolated,  especially  at  the  12th  grade. 
At  grade  1 in  both  the  metropolitan  and  nonmetro- 
politan North,  about  70  percent  of  the  Negro 


children  are  in  schools  in  which  they  are  a majority. 
At  grade  12,  35  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
metropolitan  North  are  in  predominantly  Negro 
schools,  but  only  8 percent  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  North  are  in  predominantly 
Negro  schools. 

A Substantial  number  of  Indian  American  and 
Mexican-American  first-graders  are  in  schools  in 
which  they  are  the  majority  group.  This  is  not 
true  at  the  12th  grade. 
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FIGURE  2.14.1 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 

GRADE  1 


PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2.14.2 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  1 

PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  NEGRO) 
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FIGURE  2 14  3 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS -NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 


PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2.14.4 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  1 


PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  NEGRO) 
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FIGURE  2.14.6 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  — NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 

GRADE  1 

PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  WHITE) 
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FIGURE  2.14.7 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS — SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  1 

PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  OIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  WHITE) 
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FIGURE  2.14.8 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS 

GRADE  1 


■NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 


PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  WHITE) 
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FIGURE  2.14.9 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  1 
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PERCENT  QF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  WHITE) 
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FIGURE  2.14.11 

MEXICAN  AMERICAN  PUPILS— ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  1 

PERCENT  OF  MEXICAN  AMER^O/IN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  MEXICAN  AMERICAN) 
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FIGURE  2.14.12 

PUERTO  RICAN  PUPILS -ALl  REGIONS 
GRADE  1 


PERCENT  OF  PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  JOMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2.14.13 

INDIAN  AMERICAN  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  1 
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PERCENT  OF  INDIAN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  INDIAN  AMERICAN) 
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FIGURE  2.14.14 

AMERICAN  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  1 
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PERCENT  OF  ORIENTAL  AI^ERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  CGMPOSmON 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  ORIENTAL  AMERICAN) 
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FIGURE  2.14.15 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS— NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 

PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  NEGRO) 
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FIGURE  2.14ol6 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 


PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUOENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  OIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2.14.17 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS -NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 


PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSSTIDN 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  NEGRO) 
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FIGURE  2.14.18 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 
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PERCENT  QF  NE6RQ  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  NEGRO) 
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FIGURE  2.14.20 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 


PERCEKT  &F  WHITE  STUCENTS  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2.14.21 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 

PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  WHITE) 
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. FIGURE  2.14.22 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  NONMETRQPOLITAN  AREAS  — NORTH  AND  WEST  REGION 

GRADE  12 
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PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  WHITE) 


FIGURE  2.14.23  ^ 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS  — SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  REGION 
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PERCENT  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  IW  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2’14.25 

MEXICAN  AMERICAN  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  12 


PERCENT  OF  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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FIGURE  2.14.26 

PUERTO  RICAN  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  12 


PERCENT  OF  PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS  SN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 


RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  PUERTO  RICAN) 
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FIGURE  2.14.27 

INDIAN  AMERICAN  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  12 


PERCENT  OF  INDIAN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOL  (PERCENT  INDIAN  AMERICAN) 
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FIGURE  2.14.28 

ORIENTAL  AMERICAN  PUPILS -ALL  REGIONS 
GRADE  12 

PERCENT  OF  ORIENTAL  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 
OF  DIFFERING  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
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2.15  Misclassijication  of  minorities 

Children  were  classified  by  race  and  ethnicity  on 
the  basis  of  their  responses  to  questionnaire  items. 
Because  of  response  error,  some  misclassificatiori 
arose.  This  misclassification  was  probably  least 
serious  at  grades  1 and  12,  for  at  grade  1 the 
teacher  completed  the  questionnaire,  and  at 
grade  12,  the  students  were  less  likely  to  make  a 
response  error.  It  was  probably  greatest  at 
igrade  6,  which  was  the  first  grade  at  which  the 
child  himself  both  read  the  questions  and  checked 
the  responses. 

This  misclassification  is  least  serious  for  Negroes 
and  whites,  for  the  error  responses  constitute  only 
a small  fraction  of  the  total  for  each  of  these 
groups,  and  also  because  a child  was  classified  as 
Negro  or  white  only  if  he  did  not  check  that  he 
was  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican-American  on  the 
question  referring  to  ethnicity.  It  is  probably 
greatest  for  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans.  The  anonymity  of  the  pupil  data  made  it 
impossible  to  check  or  eliminate  incorrectly 
classified  individuals.  As  a consequence,  the  data 
in  section  2 for  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans, 
and  Indian  Americans  for  elementary  schools 
should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  as  should  the 
results  for  these  groups  for  grades  3 and  6 in 
sections  3.1  and  3.2. 

2.2  School  facilities,  services,  and 
curriculnms 

This  section  examines  school  facilities,  services, 
and  programs  by  comparing  the  availability  of 
these  various  facilities  and  services  for  different 
minoilty  groups,  and  for  different  parts  of  the 
country.  No  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the 
significance  of  any  of  the  lifferences  found  in  this 
section.  It  merely  presents  the  information 
derived  from  the  questionnaires  completed  by 
principals  and  teachers  regarding  the  facilities, 
special  services,  curriculurns,  programs  for  excep- 
tional children,  pupil  evaluation  methods,  and 
extracurricular  activities  available  in  their  schools. 

Each  school  characteristic  will  be  found  in  each 
of  four  tables,  two  of  them  dealing  with  elementary 
schools  and  two  with  secondary.  In  each  case, 
one  table  deals  with  the  availability  of  a charac- 
teristic to  the  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and 
the  other  table  deals  with  the  availability  to 
Negroes  and  whites  in  different  regions  of  the 
country. 

In  examining  the  availability  of  school  facilities 
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as  reported  in  the  tables  and  text  of,  this  section, 
it  is  important  to  keep  two  points  in  mind,  in 
addition  to  those  discussed  in  section  2.1.  The 
first  is  that  not  all  facihties  are  equally  relevant 
to  learning,  nor  are  they  relevant  in  the  same  way 
to  learning.  A science  laboratory  performs  a 
different  function  than  does  a school  psychologist. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  overall  summing  up,  to  give 
a total  measure  of  the  differences  in  schools 
attended  by  the  various  groups  under  study. 
Particular  clusters  or  areas  of  facilities  can  be 
viewed  somev/hat  as  a whole,  but  there  can  be  no 
real  comparisons  between  things  in  quite  different 
areas— such  as  auditoriums  and  textbooks,  for 
example.  At  the  end  of  this  section,  an  overall 
view  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  several  large 
areas  of  school  functioning  will  be  presented  as  a 
summary.  Even  to  do  this,  certain  facilities  will 
be  grouped  which  are  quite  different,  and  which 
should  be  examined  separately  for  most  purposes. 

A consequence  of  the  noncomp arabihty  of  these 
items  is  that  they  cannot  be  put  in  a general  order 
of  importance.  Different  persons  wiU  have  dif- 
ferent orders,  depending  on  their  beliefs  about 
what  factors  most  affect  learning.  The  order  of 
discussion  of  items  in  the  text  follows  closely  the 
order  of  the  tables,  which  use  the  same  general 
groupings  as  used  in  other  Office  of  Education 
publications. 

The  second  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  is 
that  for  some  services,  there  should  be  no  pre- 
sumption that  they  ought  to  be  equally  available. 
Certain  services,  such  as  free  lunches  and  free 
milk,  are  services  specifically  provided  for  children 
from  low-income  families.  Such  items  are  pre- 
sented simply  to  show  the  level  of  availability  of 
such  services  to  different  groups,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  assessing  equality  or  inequality  by  the 
existence  or  absence  of  differences. 

The  geographic  designations  used  in  the  tables 
are  explained  in  section  2.1.  The  abbreviations 
of  racial  groups  are  slightl3’^  different.  The  term 
“whites  in  the  same  county”  uses  six  symbols  de- 
fined as  follows:  whites  in  the  same  county  as 
Negroes,  W(N);  as  Mexican  Americans,  W(M); 
as  Puerto  Ricans,  W(PR);  as  Indian  Americans, 
W(AI);  as  Oriental  Americans,  W(OR);  and  as 
other  races,  W (OT) . An  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  statistic  is  given  in  section  2.12.  The 
tables  designate  the  questionnaire  item  which  sup  ' 
plied  the  data  using  the  letters  P for  principal,  T 
for  teacher,  and  U for  pupil  or  student;  thus  P-11 
refers  to  the  11th  item  on  the  school  principal’s 
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questionnaire.  In  all  the  tables  to  follow,  aero  as 
a percentage  means  less  than  one-half  of  1 percent. 

2,21  School  buildingSf  facilities^  and  equips 
ment 

Tables  2.21.1,  .2,  .3,  and  .4  refer  to  the  ques- 
tions and  speci^il  measures  from  the  principal’s 
questionnaire  about  the  phj’sical  characteristics  of 
the  classrooms.  In  studying  these  four  tables  the 
major  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  can 
most  easily  be  seen  in  the  geographical  groupings 
of  tables  2.21.2  and  2.21.4.  The  other  two  tables 
are  primarily  useful  for  nationwide  comparisons 
of  the  non-Negro  minorities  with  Negroes  and 
whites. 

Observing  the  nationwide  averages  first  it  ap- 
pears that  school  children  of  all  groups  differ  rela- 
tively little  in  the  physical  school  facilities  avail- 
able. In  elementary  schools  (table  2.21.1)  they 
all  have  about  the  same:  number  of  pupils  per 
instruction  room  and  teacher;  number  of  makeshift 
instruction  rooms;  and  percentage  of  students  in 
schools  with  an  old  building.  The  largest  differ- 
ence from  either  the  national  norms  or  from  whites 
in  the  same  locality  appears  for  Puerto  Rican  chil- 
dren in  buildings  over  40  years  old  where  it  cai  be 
seen  that  24  percent  of  them  are  in  such  buildings 


whereas  only  16  percent  of  white  children  in  the 
same  counties  as  Puerto  Rican  children  are  in  such 
buildings. 

Turning  to  table  2.21.3,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
situation  is  similar  with  small  differences  generall}^ 
prevailing.  The  largest  exceptions  are  that 
Puerto  Rican  and  Oriental  chddrsn  are  seen  to  be 
in  older  school  buildings.  Another  significant 
difference  can  be  seen  in  number  of  pupils  per 
room  and  pupils  per  teacher  for  Negro  children 
but  this  can  best  be  examined  in  the  regionpi  tables 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

On  the  national  level  it  appears  in  table  2.21.1 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  Negjoes  and 
whites  regarding  the  number  of  improvised  or 
makeshift  rooms  in  the  schools  attended  by 
elementary  school  pupils,  the  elementf<ry  schools 
having  an  average  of  only  one  su,ch  improvised 
room  per  school  building.  However,  on  the 
regional  level  (table  2.21.2)  we  find  some  differ- 
ences. For  example,  in  the  metropolitan  regions 
(except  South  and  West)  the  Negro  students 
attend  elementary  schools  which  have  on  the 
average  one  makeshift  room  while  the  white 
students  of  the  region  have  no  such  rooms.  The 
largest  number  is  found  in  the  secondary  schools 


Table  2.21.1.  Characteristics  of  elenumtary  ‘ school  plants  attended  by  minority  and  white  pupils,  for  the  United 

States,  fall  1965 


' Id  all  ol  the  tables  in  Section  2.  the  values  for  “elementary’’  school  pupils  are  based  on  data  for  sixth  grade  pupils. 

* Includejs  regular  classrooms  designed  or  remodeled  for  class  instruction,  laboratories  and  shops;  excludes  improvised  or  makeshift  classrooms  and  general 
use  facilities. 


*See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 
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Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

1 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT)  1 

(16)  1 

< f 
1 \ 
i 1 

Average  number  of  in- 

1  ^ 

struction  rooms  per 

1 

1 

building  * _ . . 

p-ii 

20 

19 

23 

20 

18 

17 

25 

21 

20 

19 

19 

18 

20 

1 

19  1 

Average  number  of 

\ 

f % 

j -.-i 

improvised  or  make- 

1 

shift  instruction  rooms 

per  building...  . 

P-12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 ■ 

1 cl 

Percent  of  students  in 

3 * 

] i 

school  plants  of  spec- 

!  ^ 

ified  age: 

1 ^ 

Less  than  20  years 

P-10 

61 

60 

63 

62 

59 

58 

57 

57 

66 

66 

61 

62 

65 

63  1 

1 1 

20-39  years 

20 

20 

17 

23 

18 

20 

18 

26 

20 

21 

20 

22 

16 

19  1 

40  years  or  more 

18 

18 

18 

14 

22 

20 

24 

16 

13 

11 

18 

15 

17 

17  i I 

Average  number  of 

I 

pupils  per: 

Instruction  room  ^ 

SM-1* 

30 

29 

32 

31 

33 

33 

31 

30 

30 

29 

33 

32 

33 

33 

Teacher 

SM-2* 

29 

28 

29 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 

30 

30 

28 

28 

29 

29 

Average  total  enroll- 

ment in  school 

P-40 

491 

485 

547 

500 

463 

450 

520 

494 

475 

470 

498 

484 

496 

488 

mm 


Table  2.21.2.— Characteristics  of  elementary  school  plants  attended  by  Negro  and  white  pupils,  for  metropoliUn 

and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


TTniforl  Stfitps 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N \ 
(3) 

V(N) 

(4) 

W 

(5) 

N V 
(6) 

V(N) 

(7) 

W 

(8) 

N li 
(9) 

V(N) 

(10) 

W 

(11) 

N V 
(12) 

7(N) 

(13) 

W 

(14) 

Average  number  of  instruction 

rooms  per 

p 

-11 

23 

20 

19 

15 

16 

15 

20 

18 

18 

13 

18 

15 

Average  number  of  improvised 

Y>/\r%vmei  rmr  HlinffinCT 

or  makeshift 

p 

-12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

lUStl  o 

Percent  of  students  in  school  plants  of  speci- 

p 

-10 

42 

34 

73 

58 

40 

T iVkOrk  90  VPfir€i  

63 

62 

60 

48 

47 

54 

72 

i^0SS  blXctll  jrCcxi^-.- - - 

90  -frk  QQ  ViJi^rs  _ 

17 

23 

20 

35 

37 

13 

21 

34 

43 

17 

20 

28 

18 

14 

18 

17 

16 

32 

4 

21 

20 

9 

17 

29 

Average  number  of  pupils  per: 

T 1*11  nf'irtn  T*OOm  ^ — — — 

SM-r 

* 

32 

31 

29 

25 

25 

28 

34 

30 

26 

21 

23 

31 

XllStrtll./ tlUIl  xv.rv.riii  

T'pafihpr  _ 

SM-2* 

29 

29 

28 

26 

27 

25 

32 

27 

27 

23 

24 

26 

371 

k ckTirri*  monf.  in  SpVlOOi 

I 

»-40 

547 

500 

485 

384 

336 

371 

465 

405 

414 

281 

418 

UVJUOX  ^^ixxw.  v»*v^xxv  

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N ' 
(15) 

W(N) 

(16) 

w 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

w 

(20) 

N 

(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

W 

(23) 

N 

(24) 

W(N) 

(25) 

W 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(28) 

W 

(29) 

Average  number  of  instruction 
rooms  opr  buildinsc 

P-11 

30 

23 

25 

26 

19 

18 

25 

21 

19 

18 

20 

26 

21 

19 

20 

Average  number  of  improvised 
or  makeshift  instruction 
rooms  DPr  buildinsc 

P-12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

Percent  of  students  in  school 
nlftnts  of  sDPcified  ase..  __  ~ 

P-10 

89 

76 

80 

80 

T.pss  than  20  Years 

31 

40 

59 

28 

66 

63 

77 

74 

75 

52 

84 

20  to  39  Years 

23 

31 

23 

18 

15 

18 

11 

18 

20 

27 

16 

10 

14 

13 

9 

XO  vn«r«  or  morp 

43 

27 

18 

53 

18 

18 

12 

8 

4 

21 

1 

1 

7 

6 

7 

J O yJ ± xxx\yx  — — 

Average  number  of  pupils  per: 
Instruction  room  ^ 

SM-1* 

33 

34 

30 

34 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

39 

29 

26 

37 

37 

32 

31 

31 

Teacher 

SM-2* 

27 

27 

26 

29 

29 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

41 

42 

30 

Average  total  enrollment  in 
sphool 

P-40 

640 

600 

587 

643 

560 

555 

599 

541 

524 

544 

474 

528 

600 

565 

560 

1 Includes  regular  classrooms  designed  or 
use  facilities. 

♦See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 


remodeled  for  class  instruction,  laboratories,  and  shops;  excludes  improvised  or  makeshift  classrooms  and  general 


average 


of  the  metropolitan  South  where  the 
Negro  student  attends  a school  with  an  average 
of  fom  substandard  rooms,  (table  2.21.4) 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  the  metropolitan 
Midwest  it  is  observed  that  the  average  number 
of  pupils  per  instruction  room  is  higher  (54)  than 
any  other  region  in  the  country;  observing  the 
age  of  the  schools  attended  by  these  pupils,  one 
finds  that  two-thirds  (29  percent  plus  38  percent) 


of  them  are  in  schools  more  than  20  years  old. 
The  highest  proportion  with  respect  to  age  of 
building  is  for  secondary  pupils  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast  where  81  percent  are  in  buildings  over 
20  years  old.  Other  observations  on  these  tables 
can  be  found  in  sections  1.2,  2.5,  2.6,  and  2.7. 

Special  rooms.— Tables  2.21.5  and  .6  summarize 
information  obtained  from  the  principal’s  ques- 
tionnaire about  such  elementary  school  facilities 
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Table  2.21.3.-*-Characteristic8  of  secondary  ^ school  plants  attended  by  minority  and  white  pupils,  for  the  United 

States,  faU  1965 

(Note. — SM-1  and  SM-2  are  average  values  for  pupils  of  the  specified  groups] 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Average  number  of  in- 
struction rooms  per 
building  * 

p-11 

41 

41 

41 

45 

40 

40 

55 

56 

42 

43 

60 

54 

50 

50 

Average  number  of  im- 
provised or  makeshift 
instruction  rooms 
per  building. _ . 

p-12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Percent  of  students  in 
school  plants  of  speci- 
fied age: 

Less  than  20  years. 

p-10 

54 

53 

60 

50 

48 

51 

40 

50 

49 

52 

41 

63 

54 

57 

20  to  39  years^ 

29 

29 

26 

36 

40 

39 

31 

39 

35 

33 

32 

26 

29 

29 

40  years  or  more 

17 

3.1 

18 

12 

13 

11 

10 

28 

10 

15 

14 

26 

11 

16 

13 

Average  number  of  pti- 
pils  per: 

Instruction  room  2 

SM-l* 

31 

34 

31 

32 

31 

33 

33 

29 

29 

32 

32 

31 

30 

Teacher..  . . 

SM-2* 

23 

22 

26 

24 

23 

22 

22 

22 

23 

22 

24 

24 

23 

23 

Average  total  enrollment 
in  school 

P-40 

545 

541 

574 

553 

520 

515 

619 

595 

536 

546 

625 

624 

616 

602 

' In  all  of  the  tables  in  Section  2,  the  values  for  ^'secondary*'  school  pupils  are  based  on  data  for  12th  grade  pupils. 

2 Includes  regular  classrooms  designed  or  remodeled  for  class  instruction,  labor  atories,  and  shops:  excludes  improvised  or  makeshift  classrooms  and  general 
use  facilities. 

*See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 


as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  infirmaries. 
The  information  in  the  tables  which  is  not  self- 
explanatory  is  described  either  in  section  1.2  or  in 
what  follows. 

Special  Measure  4 is  a combined  average  meas- 
ure of  the  proportion  of  auditoriums,  cafeterias, 
gymnasiums,  and  athletic  fields ; it  shows  the  Negro 
proportion  to  be  lowest  at  31  percent  while  that  for 
the  whites  in  the  same  county  as  Negroes  is  37 
percent.  For  this  measure,  the  differences  for  the 
other  races  are  not  as  pronounced  as  they  are  for.' 
the  Negroes  but  the  whites  have  slightly  more  in 
every  case.  The  whites  in  the  same  county  as 
Puerto  Ricans,  W (PR) , attend  elementary  schools 
which  have  more  of  every  facility  than  the  national 
average.  The  Puerto  Rican  children  have  almost 
equal  facilities  to  whites  in  same  counties.  From 
the  regional  table  (2.21.6)  one  can  see  that  ele- 
mentary school  whites  generally  have  more  of  these 
facilities  than  Negroes  with  the  largest  differences 
occurring  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South. 

Table  2.21.7  shows  that  the  average  white 
secondary  school  pupil  generally  has  small  ad- 
vantages over  minority  pupils  and  sometimes 
large  advantages.  The  largest  are  over  Puerto 


Rican  pupils,  particularly  with  regard  to  shops 
with  power  tools,  biology  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, language  laboratories,  and  athletic  fields. 

The  Negro-white  differences  found  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  are  seen  in  table  2.21.8  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  at  the  secondary  level.  In  every 
case,  the  Negro  has  the  item  less  often  than  the 
white  in  the  same  county.  The  greatest  difference, 
nationwide,  exists  for  physics  laboratories.  Eighty 
percent  of  secondary  school  Negro  students  attend 
schools  which  have  physics  laboratories  as  com- 
pared with  94  percent  of  the  white  students.  This 
difference  is  most  pronounced  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan South  and  Southwest  and  the  metro- 
pohtan  South  where  13  to  18  percent  more  white 
pupils  in  the  same  county  as  Negro  pupils  attend 
schools  with  physics  laboratories. 

Special  Measure  5,  Science  Laboratory  Facil- 
ities, is  a combined  measure  of  the  proportion  of 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  laboratories  con- 
tained in  the  school.  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
children  attend  schools  which  have  89  and  87 
percent,  respectively,  of  possible  laboratories 
compared  to  94  percent  for  white  children.  The 
other  races  show  little  difference  on  this  measure; 
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Table  2.21.4.— Characteristics  of  secondary  school  plants  attended  by  Negro  and  white  pupils,  for  metropolitan 

and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Item 


Question 

number 


United  States 


N onmetropolitan 


North  and  West 


South 


Southwest 


(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Average  number  of  instruction  rooms  per 

building  * __  

P-11 

41 

45 

41 

23 

23 

25 

26 

26 

28 

21 

35 

26 

Average  number  of  improvised 

or  makeshift 

instruction  rooms  per  building 

P-12 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

’ 0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  students  in  school  plants  of  specified 

age: 

P-10 

Less  than  20  years..  

60 

50 

53 

64 

65 

35 

79 

47 

52 

76 

65 

44 

20  to  39  years 

26 

36 

29 

15 

13 

26 

13 

37 

33 

22 

21 

46 

40  years  or  over  _ 

12 

13 

18 

21 

22 

38 

3 

15 

15 

3 

12 

10 

Average  iiumber  of  pupils  per: 

Instruction  room  ‘ 

SM-1* 

34 

31 

31 

27 

27 

30 

35 

27 

28 

22 

23 

20 

Teacher. - . . . . . 

SM-2* 

26 

24 

22 

20 

20 

20 

30 

26 

25 

20 

20 

21 

Average  total  enrollment  in  school  _ _ 

P-40 

574 

553 

541 

421 

429 

421 

589 

529 

593 

435 

304 

351 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(IS) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Average  number  of  instruction 

rooms  per  building  ‘ 

p-ii 

61 

60 

58 

39 

40 

47 

42 

53 

41 

41 

25 

25 

61 

64 

59 

Average  number  of  improvised 

or  makeshift  instruction 

rooms  per  building 

P-12 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Percent  of  students  in  school 

plants  of  specified  age . _ 

P-10 

Less  than  20  years 

18 

47 

64 

33 

38 

43 

74 

55 

84 

76 

31 

43 

53 

55 

79 

20  to  39  years.  . 

41 

27 

20 

38 

27 

37 

18 

40 

14 

16 

68 

56 

46 

45 

19 

40  years  or  over.  ^ 

40 

27 

15 

29 

36 

20 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

t 

Q 

Average  number  of  pupils  per: 

o 

O 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Instruction  room  ‘ 

SM-1* 

35 

32 

28 

54 

41 

33 

30 

33 

34 

28 

41 

42 

31 

30 

30 

Teacher 

SM-2* 

24 

22 

20 

25 

25 

24 

26 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

03 

24 

23 

Average  total  enrollment  in 

school 

P-40 

604 

657 

673 

708 

619 

573 

672 

788 

843 

530 

672 

521 

428 

1 

428 

447 

* Includes  regular  classrooms  designed  or  remodeled  for  class  instruction,  laboratories,  and  shops:  excludes  improvised  or  makeshift  classrooms  and  general 
use  facilities. 


•See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 


the  regions  where  the  differences  are  largest  be- 
tween  Negroes  and  whites  are  the  nonmetropolitan 
and  metropolitan  South  and  the  nonmetropolitan 
Southwest. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  some  cases  the  largest 
disparities  are  between  the  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan regions.  The  foreign  language  lab- 
oratories with  sound  equipment  are  a case  in  point ; 
the  Negro  children  who  have  distinctly  fewer  than 


white  chUdren  in  the  metropolitan  regions  (North- 
east and  South)  still  have  more  than  the  best 
(Southwest)  in  the  nonmetropolitan  regions. 

Libraries. — Centralized  school  libraries  are 
available  to  almost  all  (96  percent)  of  the  secondary 
school  children  in  the  country  but  to  only  72  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  school  children.  In  the 
nonmetropolitan  regions,  elementary  schools  at- 
tended by  Negroes  less  often  have  a centralized 
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Table  2.21.5.— Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  with  selected  special  facilities,  for  the 

United  Sbites,  fall  1%5 


Type  of  facility 
(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4/ 

N 

(5) 

W(N; 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(121 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Auditorium  (solely) 

P-13(c) 

20 

19 

27 

26 

20 

19 

31 

27 

18 

18 

21 

18 

25 

22 

Cafeteria  (solely) 

P-1 3(d) 

37 

37 

38 

40 

39 

39 

43 

44 

38 

35 

30 

29 

33 

33 

Gymnasium  (solely) 

Kitchen  for  pi'eparing 

P-13(e) 

20 

21 

15 

18 

19 

20 

27 

28 

20 

20 

14 

14 

17 

19 

hot  meals  * 

P-13(r) 

85 

86 

85 

91 

81 

83 

85 

89 

89 

88 

92 

92 

81 

86 

Infirmary  or  health  room. 

P-25 

67 

68 

71 

72 

59 

63 

62 

68 

64 

69 

77 

80 

70 

72 

Special  rooms  * 

SM-4* 

37 

38 

31 

37 

35 

37 

35 

40 

37 

38 

34 

35 

34 

37 

‘ Includes  schools  where  hot  lunches  are  brought  to  the  school. 

* A combined  measure  of  the  special  rooms  and  athletic  fields  including  combinations  such  as  gymnasium-auditorium,  cafeteria-gymnasium,  etc.,  that  are 
contained  in  the  school. 

*See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 


Table  2.21.6.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  elementary  schools  with  selected  special  facilities,  for  metro> 

politan  and  nonmetropolitan  areasy  by  region,  fall  1965 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Question 

Type  of  facility 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

t7(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

01) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Auditorium  (solely). _ .. 

P-13(c) 

27 

26 

19 

3 

4 

5 

IG 

42 

40 

14 

19 

19 

Csrfeteria  (sollely).. 

P-13(d) 

38 

40 

37 

41 

43 

35 

46 

67 

64 

47 

52 

54 

Gymnasium  (solely) 

P-1 3(e) 

15 

18 

21 

9 

17 

8 

15 

36 

31 

15 

27 

21 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot  meals 

1 

P-13(r) 

85 

91 

86 

86 

79 

84 

91 

97 

96 

96 

98 

81 

Infirmary  or  health  room _ 

P-25 

71 

72 

68 

52 

63 

52 

49 

51 

44 

38 

63 

39 

Sf>ecial  rooms  * 

SM-4* 

31 

37 

38 

35 

38 

35 

32 

52 

48 

33 

42 

40 

Metropolitan 

Question 

— 

Type  if  facility 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Auditorium  (solely) 

P-13(c) 

56 

48 

40 

27 

10 

10 

20 

23 

21 

11 

3 

1 

47 

17 

12 

Cafeteria  (solely) 

P-13(d) 

41 

47 

45 

24 

16 

22 

34 

41 

32 

48 

45 

38 

34 

6 

14 

Gymnasium  (solely) ... 

P-13(e) 

46 

41 

49 

36 

18 

19 

6 

5 

5 

13 

19 

17 

0 

0 

8 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot 

P-13(r) 

61 

73 

82 

57 

68 

71 

93 

99 

100 

98 

85 

84 

90 

95 

92 

meals.* 

Infirmary  or  health  room _ 

P-25 

74 

81 

90 

74 

80 

79 

81 

74 

76 

59 

30 

48 

93 

99 

96 

Special  rooms  * 

SM-4* 

35 

40 

47 

35 

33 

36 

26 

31 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

29 

34 

1 Includes  schools  where  hot  lunches  are  brou^t  to  the  school. 

» A combined  measure  of  the  special  rooms  and  athletic  fields  including  combinations  such  as  gymnasium-auditorium,  cafeteria-gymnasium,  etc  that 
are  contained  in  the  school.  ’’ 


*See  app.  0.42  for  explanation. 


Table  2.21.7.— Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  secondary  schools  with  selected  special  facilities,  for  the 

United  States,  fall  1965 


Type  of  facility 


Auditorium  (solely) 

Cafeteria  (solely) 

Gymnasium  (solely) 

Shop  with  power  tools 

Space  and  equipment 
available  for  labora- 
tory work  in  biology 

Space  and  equipment 
available  for  labora- 
tory work  in  chemistry. 
Space  and  equipment 
available  for  labora- 
tory work  in  physics 

Foreign  language  labora- 
tory with  sound 

equipment 

Typing  classroom  (solely)  _ 
Baseball  or  football 

field  I 

Kitchen  for  preparing 

hot  meals  ^ 

Infirmary  or  health  room. 

Special  rooms 

Science  laboratory 
facilities 


Question 

number 

All 

W 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

1 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

P-13(c) 

47 

46 

49 

60 

57 

50 

68 

64 

49 

56 

66 

45 

58 

54 

P-X3(d) 

67 

65 

72 

83 

72 

72 

80 

72 

74 

73 

81 

71 

75 

74 

P-1 3(e) 

73 

74 

64 

7f 

78 

80 

88 

91 

70 

77 

83 

76 

82 

81 

P-13(j) 

95 

96 

89 

95 

96 

98 

88 

97 

96 

98 

98 

98 

95 

98 

P-13(k) 

94 

94 

93 

95 

95 

95 

84 

92 

96 

96 

96 

96 

92 

94 

P-1 3(1) 

97 

98 

94 

98 

96 

97 

94 

96 

99 

99 

99 

100 

96 

98 

P-13(m) 

92 

94 

80 

90 

90 

92 

83 

94 

90 

93 

97 

97 

91 

93 

P-13(n) 

55 

56 

49 

5S 

57 

57 

45 

68 

58 

64 

75 

67 

61 

62 

P~13(o) 

90 

91 

88 

93 

90 

92 

94 

96 

92 

93 

95 

96 

94 

95 

P-13(p) 

97 

98 

89 

99 

97 

99 

69 

93 

96 

98 

94 

96 

96 

98 

P-13(r) 

94 

93 

97 

98 

94 

95 

93 

96 

94 

93 

99 

99 

93 

93 

P-25 

74 

75 

70 

76 

65 

68 

77 

85 

77 

79 

69 

75 

72 

74 

SM-4* 

60 

60 

58 

70 

65 

63 

62 

64 

63 

65 

69 

60 

66 

64 

SM-5* 

94 

94 

89 

94 

93 

94 

87 

94 

94 

95 

96 

97 

92 

94 

Includes  those  on  school  property,  communitywide  facilities,  and  those  on  another  school’s  property. 
» Includes  schools  where  hot  lunches  are  brought  to  the  school. 

•See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 


library,  but  in  the  metropolitan  South  and  South- 
west the  reverse  is  true.  However,  the  availabil- 
ity of  libraries— both  school  and  public— is  least 
in  the  metropolitan  Southwest. 

Although  figures  on  the  number  of  library  books 
without  reference  to  enrollment  are  of  limited 
value  because  differences  may  result  partly  from 
differences  in  school  size,  they  do  indicate  the  size 
and,  to  some  deg‘ree,  the  scope  of  collections  avail- 
able to  the  various  ethnic  groups.  Naturally, 
there  are  more  books  in  scliooi  libraries  at  the 
secondary  level  than  in  those  at  the  elementary 
level;  the  corresponding  national  average  numbers 
being  about  6,900  and  3,000.  Nationally,  only 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Orientals  appear  to  be  in 
schools  with  particularly  large  libraries. 

Another  measure  of  school  libraries  is  the  aver- 
age number  of  volumes  per  student.  (In  com- 
puting this  average  the  schools  which  lacked 
libraries  were  included,  and  were  counted  as  havung 
zero  volumes.)  At  the  elementary  level  the  Negro 
and  white  children  in  the  same  counties  are  in 
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schools  which  have  3.8  and  5.0  books  per  student, 
respectively,  while  at  the  secondary  level  the  com- 
parable figures  are  4.6  and  5.5  books  per  student. 
Puerto  Rican  secondary  pupils  differ  most  from 
white  pupils  in  the  same  county  with  6.2  books 
per  student  as  compared  with  4.9  for  comparable 
white  students.  This  is  probably  a result  of  their 
being  concentrated  in  central  cities  of  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

Libraries  are  of  somewhat  less  value  without  a 
full-time  librarian  and  of  considerably  less  value 
without  any  librarian  at  all.  Elementary  school 
minority  students  are  somewhat  more  often  than 
white  students  in  schools  with  a full-time  librarian; 
Mexican  Americans  are  more  often  in  schools  that 
have  no  librarian  at  all.  For  secondary  schools, 
the  differences  betw’een  white  and  minority  groups 
are  small,  but  the  differences  between  metropolitan 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas  are  not.  The  metro- 
politan areas  (except  the  Southwest)  have  an 
advantage  ranging  from  26  to  44  percent. 
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r ubie  2.21.S*— Percent  of  white  and  Negi  o pupils  in  secondary  schools  with  selected  special  facilities,  for  metropolitan 

and  nonmv/^tropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Type  of  facility 

Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Auditorium  (solely) 

P-13(c) 

49 

60 

46 

32 

31 

27 

21 

43 

36 

56 

84 

68 

Cafeteria  (solely) 

P-13(d) 

72 

83 

65 

55 

58 

41 

65 

83 

78 

78 

94 

97 

Gymnasium  (solely) 

P-13(e) 

64 

79 

74 

51 

52 

52 

38 

66 

63 

71 

90 

71 

Shop  with  power  tools 

P-13(j) 

89 

95 

96 

97 

96 

96 

85 

92 

90 

88 

93 

91 

Space  and  equipment  available  for  laboratory 

work  in  biology 

P-13(k) 

93 

95 

94 

99 

97 

87 

85 

89 

88 

93 

94 

96 

Space  and  equipment  available  for  laboratory 

work  in  chemistry 

P-13(l) 

94 

98 

98 

98 

96 

97 

85 

94 

91 

92 

93 

95 

Space  and  equipment  available  for  laboratory 

work  in  physics 

P-13(m) 

80 

90 

94 

80 

80 

90 

63 

81 

83 

74 

87 

93 

Foreign  language  laboratory  with  sound  equip- 

ment  

P-13(n) 

49 

58 

56 

32 

36 

24 

17 

22 

32 

38 

36 

19 

Typing  classroom  (solely) 

P-13(o) 

88 

93 

91 

89 

91 

77 

70 

80 

92 

81 

88 

65 

Baseball  or  football  field  ‘ 

P-13(p) 

89 

99 

98 

96 

95 

98 

89 

99 

98 

97 

97 

98 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot  meals  * 

P-13(r) 

97 

98 

93 

92 

92 

79 

96 

96 

94 

98 

99 

99 

Infirmary  or  health  room 

P-25 

70 

76 

75 

47 

49 

56 

53 

51 

45 

23 

67 

47 

Special  rooms 

SM-4* 

58 

70 

60 

48 

47 

44 

45 

63 

57 

52 

74 

69 

Science  laboratory  facilities 

SM-o* 

89 

94 

94 

92 

92 

91 

78 

88 

86 

85 

91 

94 

1 Includes  those  on  school  property,  communitywide  facilities,  and  those  on  another  school’s  property. 
9 Includes  schools  where  hot  lunches  are  brought  to  the  school. 

*See  spp.  0.42  for  explanation. 
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Metropolitan  | 

J 

« 

Question 

Type  of  facility 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

i 

tj 

s 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 1 

k 

1 

-5 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

1 

Auditorium  (solely) 

P-13(c) 

77 

82 

72 

51 

56 

44 

49 

68 

40 

67 

65 

57 

72 

57 

45 

■ 

Cafeteria  (solely) 

P-13(d) 

88 

81 

73 

55 

67 

54 

77 

93 

97 

75 

69 

63 

77 

91 

79 

I 

Gymnasium  (solely) 

P-13(e) 

90 

93 

90 

75 

78 

76 

52 

78 

80 

70 

76 

77 

99 

99 

95 

Shop  tyith  power  tools 

P-13(j) 

67 

95 

97 

99 

100 

100 

89 

91 

90 

92 

100 

97 

100 

iOO 

100 

Space  and  equipment  available 

1 

for  laboratory  work  in 

biology 

P-13(k) 

83 

94 

94 

100 

94 

99 

95 

97 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

i 

Space  and  equipment  available 

1 

for  laboratory  work  in 

, 4 

chemistry 

P-13(l) 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

Space  and  equipment  available 

for  laboratory  work  in 

i 

physics 

P-13(m) 

92 

97 

99 

94 

98 

96 

83 

96 

100 

98 

100 

97 

76 

76 

100 

' ^ 

Foreign  language  laboratory 

■ 1 

with  sound  equipment 

P-13(n) 

47 

80 

79 

68 

48 

57 

48 

65 

72 

69 

90 

97 

95 

94 

80  I 

:j 

Tyning  classroom  (solely) 

P-13(o) 

94 

99 

93 

100 

98 

96 

89 

96 

99 

92 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100  j 

Baseball  or  football  field  i 

P-13(p) 

75 

92 

95 

77 

100 

100 

92 

100 

100 

94 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot 

meals  * 

P-13(r) 

99 

100 

100 

88 

96 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

97 

92 

Infirmary  or  health  room 

P-25 

96 

99 

99 

70 

81 

83 

83 

86 

83 

74 

80 

85 

71 

80 

87 

Special  rooms 

•SM-4* 

67 

73 

67 

59 

68 

58 

57 

77 

71 

70 

76 

72 

75 

69 

65 

Science  laboratory  facilities 

SM-5* 

91 

95 

97 

97 

96 

97 

91 

97 

99 

98 

99 

96 

91 

91 

99 
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Table  2.21.11.  Percent  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  with  available  te^ztbooks,  foi  metrop«»litan 

and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Item 


(1) 


School  has  free  textbooks 

School  has  sufficient  number  of 

textbooks 

Age  of  school’s  textbooks; 

No  texts  furnished 

Texts  under  4 years  old 

Texts  4 or  more  years  old 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-16 

P-20 

P-17 


United  States 


N 

(3) 


84 

84 

4 

67 

29 


W(N) 

(4) 


86 

94 

2 

68 

29 


w 

(5) 


75 

96 

3 

61 

35 


N onmetropolitan 


North  and  West 


N 

(0) 


73 

97 

6 

66 

29 


W(N) 

(7) 


73 

98 

2 

61 

37 


w 

(8) 


56 

99 

4 

51 

45 


South 


N 

W) 


70 

76 

11 

60 

29 


W(N) 

(10) 


71 

90 

6 

63 

29 


w 

(11) 


73 

94 

10 

60 

28 


Southwest 


N 

(12) 


99 

97 

0 

47 

52 


W(N) 

(13) 


97 

96 

1 

67 

31 


w 

(14) 


98 

96 

1 

85 

15 


Item 

Question 

number 

Metropolitan 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

School  has  free  textbooks _ 

P-16 

100 

100 

98 

72 

65 

54 

84 

91 

82 

83 

65 

65 

98 

100 

100 

School  has  sufficient  number  of 

textbooks . 

P-20 

90 

97 

97 

97 

99 

99 

74 

95 

98 

82 

85 

84 

95 

91 

90 

Age  of  school’s  textbooks: 

P-17 

No  texts  furnished 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Texts  under  4 years  old 

57 

47 

56 

67 

59 

59 

71 

84 

91 

76 

64 

53 

77 

68 

77 

Texts  4 or  more  years  old 

41 

52 

42 

30 

39 

39 

27 

13 

9 

18 

34 

47 

21 

31 

22 

A public  library  is  also  a relevant  resource  to  the 
child  as  a supplement  to  his  school  library.  Com- 
pared with  whites  in  the  same  county,  all  minority 
pupils  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  more  often  found  to  attend  schools  within 
walking  distance  of  a public  library.  This  rela- 
tionship is  a little  more  marked  (u)  for  elementary 
than  for  secondary  pupils,  (b)  for  metropolitan 
than  for  nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  (c)  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  Negroes,  and  Orient^s  than  for  other 
groups.  This  condition  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  these  minorities  often  live  in  the  central 
cities  with  high  population  density’.  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Midwest,  for  example, 
public  libraries  are  accessible  to  82  and  90  percent 
of  the  Negro  elementary  and  secondary  students, 
respectively,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  white  students  in  the  same  county  as  the 
Negroes  are  43  and  55  percent.  The  patterns  are 
in  the  same  general  direction  for  the  other  minority 
groups.  They,  too,  may  reflect  the  concentration 
of  these  groups  in  the  central  cities. 

76 


Textbooks.  — In  the  country  as  a whole,  free  text- 
books are  available  at  the  elementary  level  (tables 
2.21.9  and  11)  almost  equally  to  students  of  all 
races  and  to  Negro  students  in  almost  all  regions. 
At  the  secondary  level,  a higher  percentage  of 
Negro  students  attend  schools  with  free  textbooks 
than  is  true  for  whites  in  the  same  country.  This 
difference  is  most  pronounced  in  some  certem 
metropolitan  areas. 

Availability  of  textbooks  does  show  differences 
by  race.  At  the  elementary  level,  all  of  the 
minority  groups  attend  schools  with  a greater  lack 
of  texts  than  whites  in  the  same  county.  Only 
84  percent  of  the  Negro  elementary  pupils  attend 
schools  having  enough  texts,  compared  to  94 
percent  of  the  white  pupils  in  the  same  counties. 
The  gap  is  most  noticeable  in  the  metropolitan 
and  nonmetropolitan  South,  and  to  a lesser  degreo 
in  the  metropolitan  Northeast. 

At  the  secondary  level,  Negroes  and  the  whites 
in  the  same  county  are  least  likely  to  be  in  schools 
with  sufficient  texts.  This  handicap  stems  largely 
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Table  2.21.14.— Percent  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  secomlary  schools  with  available  textbooks,  for  metropolitan 

and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Item 

Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

School  has  free  textbooks 

P-16 

70 

60 

62 

42 

42 

53 

51 

51 

43 

94 

91 

92 

School  has  sufficient  number  of 

textbooks 

P-20 

85 

86 

95 

99 

94 

99 

79 

S8 

91 

97 

100 

100 

Age  of  school’s  textbooks; 

P-17 

No  texts  furnished 

8 

14 

9 

0 

1 

1 

8 

9 

25 

0 

0 

1 

Texts  under  4 years  old 

61 

63 

62 

77 

76 

56 

64 

70 

54 

73 

67 

66 

Text  4 or  more  years  old 

27 

24 

28 

23 

24 

43 

28 

21 

22 

25 

33 

34 

Copyright  date  of  biology  text- 

books: 

P-19 

Biology  not  taught 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

Text  under  4 years  old 

82 

85 

82 

73 

70 

64 

67 

78 

77 

90 

81 

87 

Text  4 or  more  years  old 

13 

10 

15 

26 

27 

34 

27 

21 

22 

3 

11 

8 

Metropolitan 


Item 

Question 

member 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

School  has  free  textbooks 

p-16 

98 

96 

91 

67 

48 

39 

58 

33 

34 

98 

100 

97 

99 

99 

86 

School  has  sufficient  number  of 

textbooks . 

P-20 

94 

99 

99 

98 

99 

100 

69 

68 

97 

94 

56 

57 

96 

99 

96 

Age  of  school’s  textbooks: 

P-17 

No  texts  furnished 

1 

1 

8 

14 

21 

20 

17 

31 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Texts  under  4 years  old 

55 

53 

59 

51 

73 

67 

56 

63 

65 

99 

85 

82 

59 

37 

67 

Text  4 or  more  years  old 

42 

47 

34 

35 

6 

13 

19 

6 

31 

0 

11 

17 

40 

62 

30 

Copyright  date  of  biology  text- 

books : 

P-19 

Biology  not  taught . 

1 

5 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Text  under  4 years  old 

78 

68 

84 

92 

94 

97 

85 

93 

100 

77 

69 

63 

98 

99 

99 

Text  4 or  more  years  old 

17 

26 

12 

8 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

5 

20 

20 

2 

1 

2 

from  both  the  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
South. 

There  seem  to  be  no  important  differences 
nationally  relative  to  the  recency  of  text  books 
used  by  minorities  and  the  majority.  This  is  true 
in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
the  elementary  schools  the  major  regional  differ- 
ences occur  in  the  nonmetropolitan  Southwest 
and  the  metropolitan  South.  In  secondary 
schools,  the  largest  Negro  disadvantage  occurs  in 
the  Midwest. 

Biology  is  taught  in  nearly  all  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  jcountry  but  in  only  relatively  few 
elementary  schools.  Regionally,  the  nonmetro- 


politan areas  are  more  disadvantaged  with  respect 
io  the  age  of  the  texts  used. 

2.22  Special  school  services 

The  special  school  services  discussed  in  this 
section  also  come  from  the  questions  in  the  prin- 
cipal’s questionnaire.  The  data  on  these  questions 
are  presented  in  tables  2.22.1  through  2.22.4. 

Free  lunches  and  jree  mUk. — Minority  pupils 
generally  receive  free  lunches  and  free  milk  some- 
what more  often  than  white  pupils  but  perhaps  not 
to  the  extent  one  might  expect  in  view  of  their 
lower  average  economic  status.  Both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  Negroes  in  the  nonmetropol- 
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itan  South  have  considerably  less  access  to  these 
services  than  whites  in  the  same  counties,  but  in  the 
metropolitan  South  the  situation  is  reversed 
(except  for  free  milk  in  secondary). 

Attendance. — Attendance  seems  to  be  reasonably 
well  demanded  in  schools  attended  by  all  groups 
except  Negroes.  In  the  South,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  much  less  attention  given  school 
attendance,  both  in  schools  attended  by  Negroes 
and  those  attended  by  whites.  In  the  nonmetro- 
politan South,  a lower  percent  of  Negroes  are  in 
schools  with  well-enforced  laws.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  although  82  percent  of  all  white 
pupils  were  in  elementary  schools  with  a well- 
enforced  attendance  law,  only  52  percent  of  them 
were  in  schools  with  an  attendance  officer;  the 
corresponding  figures  for  Negro  pupils  are  58  and 
68  percent. 

School  nurse. — A higher  percent  of  Negro 
pupils  in  the  country,  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  lev'els,  attend  schools  where  there  is  a 
full-  or  part-time  nurse  than  do  the  whites  in  the 
same  county.  Elementary  and  secondary  school 


Negroes  have  distinctly  more  access  to  a school 
nurse  than  whites  in  the  metropolitan  South  and 
Southwest  regions. 

School  pshychologist. — There  are  no  noticeable 
differences  in  the  Nation  between  the  services  of 
school  psychologists  available  to  the  different  races 
v/ith  the  exception  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  (low)  and 
Oriental  Americans  (high)  in  elementary  schools. 
On  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
level  the  Negro  students  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast  have  less  access  to  a school  psychologist 
than  the  whites  in  the  same  county.  The  South 
and  Southwest  regions  are  far  below  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  the  frequency  of  schools  with 
psychologists- — both  in  schools  attended  by 
Negroes  and  those  attended  by  whites. 

2.23  Curriculum 

Free  kindergartens. — Tables  2.23.1  and  .2  show 
that  for  the  Nation  as  a whole,  only  48  percent  of 
all  elementary  pupils  attend  schools  having  free 
kindergartens.  The  children  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan  areas,  especially  in  the  South,  are  those 
most  often  without  kindergartens. 


Table  2.22.1.— Percent  of  minortty  and  white  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  having  certain  services^  for  the 

United  States,  fall  1965 


Service 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Free  lunch; 

Average  percent 
getting 

P-i4 

8 

7 

10 

9 

8 

6 

15 

9 

15 

9 

6 

6 

8 

7 

Percent  in  schools 
with  none 

36 

39 

26 

34 

33 

38 

24 

28 

33 

34 

47 

46 

35 

38 

Free  milk; 

Average  percent 
getting 

P-15 

9 

8 

11 

9 

8 

7 

14 

9 

17 

11 

9 

8 

8 

8 

Percent  in  schools 
with  none 

39 

41 

31 

39 

37 

41 

33 

33 

32 

35 

37 

43 

39 

41 

Attendance  law  in  the 
school  district; 

No  compulsory 
school  attendance 
law — 

P-7 

5 

4 

11 

15 

5 

5 

8 

8 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6 

7 

Has  a well-enforced 
compulsory  school 
attendance  law 

78 

82 

58 

63 

71 

75 

68 

75 

72 

77 

85 

86 

76 

78 

Psychologist  (foil-  or 
part-time)  in  the  school. 

P-33 

34 

36 

28 

30 

29 

32 

26 

33 

31 

33 

45 

47 

39 

39 

Nurse  (full-  or  part- 
time)  in  the  school 

P-37 

63 

63 

65 

56 

59 

59 

63 

61 

66 

62 

71 

70 

64 

64 

Attendance  officer  (full- 
er part-time)  serving 
the  school 

P-38 

55 

52 

68 

61 

57 

56 

62 

59 

43 

44 

57 

53 

59 

56 

81 


T.W.  2.22.2.-P.rc.nl  of  Negro  and  »hlro  pupile  attending  elementary  echoolo,  having  eertain  servicee,  for  metro- 
poutan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Service 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

N 

W{N 

) w 

N 

W(N 

) w 

N 

w(n: 

) w 

N 

W(n; 

1 w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Free  lunch: 

P-14 

Average  percent  getting 

10 

26 

9 

34 

7 

c* 

8 

51 

15 

14 

12 

13 

.8 

Percent  in  schools  with  none 

f 

39 

0 

QO 

0 

38 

7 

6 

Free  milk: 

P-15 

oy 

5 

6 

17 

25 

30 

Average  percent  getting 

11 

31 

9 

39 

8 

41 

7 

15 

35 

10 

34 

12 

15 

12 

Percent  in  school  with  none 

# 

30 

7 

26 

6 

6 

5 

Attendance  law  in  the  school  district: 

P-7 

13 

36 

40 

38 

No  compulsory  school  attendance  law 

Has  a well-enforced  compulsorv  school 

11 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

22 

17 

6 

2 

0 

0 

attendance  law  _ 

A*-i 

77 

86 

33 

90 

34 

26 

7 

41 

57 

a 

62 

0 

Psychologist  (full-  or  part-time) 

in  the  school.. 

P-33 

uo 

28 

Do 

30 

oZ 

36 

il 

25 

53 

o 

57 

1 

Nurse  (full-  or  part-time)  in  the  school 

P-.^7 

65 

56 

63 

48 

47 

57 

13 

O 

9 

D 

16 

o 

Attendance  officer  (full-  or  part-time)  serving 

59 

61 

53 

the  school 

P-QQ 

A1 

CO 

Ct  A 

51 

32 

54 

57 

66 

Do 

01 

04 

54 

46 

48 

Question 

number 

Metropolitan 

Service 

Nor  the* 

1st 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Free  lunch : 

P-14 

Average  percent  getting 

Percent  in  school  with  none. 
Free  milk: 

P-15 

13 

50 

6 

53 

5 

55 

3 

58 

3 

59 

3 

55 

10 

9 

13 

32 

13 

16 

10 

24 

8 

6 

8 

2 

4 

33 

4 

49 

3 

53 

Average  percent  getting 

32 

24 

4 

5 

4 

6 

g 

n 

9 

36 

8 

27 

8 

7 

7 

14 

A 

Percent  in  schools  with  none. 
Attendance  law  in  the  school 

29 

43 

60 

48 

60 

55 

25 

U 

44 

4 

28 

2 

56 

2 

61 

district: 

P-7 

No  compulsory  school  at- 

tendance law 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

19 

39 

38 

0 

Has  a well-enforced  com- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pulsory  school  attendance 
law..  _ __ 

97 

96 

85 

88 

89 

41 

38 

58 

29 

Psychologist  (full-  or  part-time) 

yo 

69 

77 

87 

96 

94 

in  the  school 

P-33 

50 

69 

fCQ 

35 

42 

34 

0 

0 

19 

Nurse  (full-  or  part-time)  in  the 

uy 

5 

24 

26 

86 

89 

84 

school 

P-37 

n t 

91 

90 

88 

66 

43 

28 

82 

Attendance  officer  (full-  or  part- 

yo 

y i. 

49 

65 

96 

93 

86 

time)  serving  the  school 

P-38 

94 

88 

81 

73 

63 

54 

66 

52 

77 

43 

76 

5 

4 

76 

48 

Free  kindergartens  are  generally  more  available 
to  Ne^o  pupils  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  How- 
ever, it  s'hould  be  noticed  that  the  white  pupils 
in  the  same  counties  as  Negroes  also  have  some 
advantage  over  other  white  pupils  in  the  region. 

^ccred2to<207i.— Tables  2.23.3,  .4,  .5,  and  .6  deal 
with  the  accreditation  of  schools  by  State  and 


oy  regional  agencies.  Ninety-three  percent  of  all 
secondary  and  62  percent  of  aU  elementary  pupils 
attend  State-accredited  schools;  75  percent  of  all 
secondary  and  27  percent  of  all  elementary  pupils 
attend  regionally  accredited  schools.  (Policies 
of  regional  accreditation  of  elementary  schools 
vary  widely  over  the  Nation.) 
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Table  2.22.3.— Percent  of  minority  an^  white  pupils  attending  secondary  schools  having  certain  services,  i’or  the 

United  States,  fall  1965 


Service 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(.\I) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

Vt(OT) 

(16) 

Free  lunch: 

P-14 

i 

Average  percent  get- 

ting. 

5 

4 

8 

6 

5 

5 

11 

5 

12 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

Percent  in  schools 

with  none 

35 

37 

25 

26 

34 

35 

20 

23 

37 

40 

25 

24 

33 

33 

Free  milk: 

P-15 

Average  percent  get- 

ting  

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

7 

4 

10 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Percent  in  schools 

with  none 

45 

44 

46 

36 

46 

44 

39 

45 

48 

49 

51 

41 

49 

45 

Attendance  law  in  the 

•school  district : 

P-7 

No  compulsory 

school  attendance 

law 

6 

5 

11 

15 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Has  a well-enforced 

compulsory  school 

attendance  law 

74- 

76 

58 

56 

74 

75 

83 

82 

66 

68 

87 

85 

78 

78 

Psychologist  (full-  or 

part-time)  in  the 

school 

P-33 

24 

31 

23 

24 

31 

33 

32 

45 

28 

31 

50 

53 

35 

38 

Nurse  (full-  or  part-time) 

in  the  school. 

P-37 

62 

62 

61 

50 

66 

64 

63 

75 

61 

56 

72 

70 

68 

S6 

Attendance  officer  (full- 

er part-time)  serving 

the  school 

P-38 

65 

64 

68 

68 

67 

67 

81 

78 

61 

59 

72 

71 

68 

65 

A higher  percentage  of  white  pupils  generally 
attend  both  regional-  and  State-accredited  schools 
than  that  for  any  minority.  For  example,  only 
57  percent  of  aU  Negro  elementary  pupils  in  the 
Nation  attend  such  schools,  compared  to  66 
percent  of  white  pupils  living  in  the  same  county. 
For  Negroes  a major  source  of  this  difference, 
both  for  elementary  and  secondary  pupils,  is 
found  in  the  South  both  in  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan areas.  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  Negro  elementary  pupils  are  more  often 
attending  regionally  or  State-accredited  schools 
than  are  white  pupils. 

Art  and  music  teachers. — Tables  2.23.7,  .8,  .9, 
and  .10  present  the  data  concerning  art  teachers 
and  music  teachers  in  the  schools.  Only  16  per- 
cent of  elementary  pupils  attend  a school  in  which 
there  is  a full-time  art  teacher.  Nationwide,  white 
pupils  tend  to  have  more  art  music  teachers  than 
minority  pupils,  but  the  minorities  have  a slight 
tendency  to  have  more  than  whites  in  the  same 
county. 


Generally,  secondary  school  pupils  have  avail- 
able both  full-time  music  and  art  teachers  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  elementary  pupils,  and 
metropolitan  areas  generally  provide  a greater 
percentage  of  their  pupils  with  both  art  and  music 
teachers  than  do  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Differ- 
ences between  racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  very 
small. 

School  time  and  homework.' — In  elementary 
schools  (tables  2.23.11  and  .12)  there  appears  a 
definite  tendency  for  the  schools  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest  to  be  in  session  for  a longer 
time  each  day  and  to  expect  more  homework. 
At  the  secondary  level  (:;ibles  3 13  and  .14)  this 

tendency  doesn’t  show  for  eithcT’  of  these  measures. 
Nationally,  secondary  school  pupils  have  an 
average  academic  day  of  about  6.4  hours,  or  0.5 
hour  longer  than  elementary  school  pupils,  and 
are  expected  to  do  about  1.8  hours  of  homework 
daily,  as  compared  to  0.9  hour  for  elementary 
school  pupils. 
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if  able  2.22.4.— Percent  of  Ne|;ro  and  white  pupils  attending  secondary  schools,  having  certain  services,  for  metro- 


politan and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1%5 


United  States 

N onmetropolitmi 

Service 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Free  lunch: 

P-14 

Averace  Dercent  cettincr 

8 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

13 

10 

10 

7 

6 

5 

Percent  in  schools  with  none 

25 

26 

37 

41 

39 

45 

10 

6 

12 

37 

15 

17 

Free  milk: 

P-15 

Average  oercent  crettincr 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

8 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Percent  in  schools  with  none 

46 

36 

44 

63 

58 

52 

28 

14 

28 

48 

9 

14 

Attendance  law  in  the  school  district: 

P-7 

No  comoulsorv  school  attendance  law 

11 

15 

5 

7 

7 

9 

19 

15 

7 

5 

0 

0 

Has  a well-enforced  compulsory  school 

attendance  law 

58 

56 

76 

59 

63 

83 

29 

46 

61 

65 

68 

58 

Psychologist  (full-  or  part-time) 

in  the  school.. 

P-33 

23 

24 

31 

16 

16 

20 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Nurse  (full-  or  nart-time)  in  the  school.. 

P-37 

61 

50 

62 

34 

34 

50 

10 

11 

10 

52 

50 

58 

Attendance  oflBcer  ^full-  or  part-time)  serving 

the  school 

P-3S 

68 

68 

64 

46 

44 

42 

51 

62 

65 

59 

59 

39 

Metropolitan 

Service 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Free  lunch: 

P-14 

Average  percent  getting 

Percent  in  schools  with 

7 

r 

4 

3 

9 

8 

4 

7 

4 

4 

7 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

none 

R4 

29 

49 

26 

27 

35 

18 

31 

21 

11 

50 

48 

53 

39 

46 

Free  milk: 

P-15 

Average  percent  getting 

s 

3 

3 

3 

9 

5 

4 

4 

a 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Percent  in  schools  with  none. 

29 

40 

50 

49 

33 

38 

a7 

39 

35 

54 

50 

48 

84 

60 

61 

Attendance  law  in  the  school 

district; 

P-7 

No  compulsory  school 

attendance  law 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

40 

36 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Has  a well-enforced  com- 

pulsory school  attend- 

ance law 

Q7 

93 

90 

69 

72 

88 

50 

24 

58 

13 

17 

20 

96 

97 

91 

Psychologist  (full-  or  part- 

time)  in  the  school 

P-33 

.^0 

58 

40 

73 

42 

55 

0 

1 

•4 

X 

4 

0 

3 

70 

71 

72 

Nurse  (full-  or  part-time)  in 

the  school 

P-37 

93 

92 

93 

89 

87 

66 

28 

49 

76 

16 

20 

99 

99 

92 

Attendance  officer  (full-  or 

part-time)  serving  the 

school 

P-38 

75 

80 

67 

79 

65 

68 

61 

89 

36 

36 

37 

94 

95 

84 

84 
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Table  2.23.1.— Percent  of  white  and  minority  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  having  kindergartens  or  nursery 

schools,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

1 

P5  ^ 

^ 1 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Kindergarten: 

Available,  free  to  all 
pupils 

P-3 

48 

48 

45 

36 

46 

46 

45 

43 

43 

44 

58 

61 

52 

52 

None  available 

41 

39 

49 

59 

38 

40 

44 

48 

41 

43 

26 

26 

38 

39 

Available,  but  fee  is 
charged 

6 

7 

1 

3 

8 

7 

6 

6 

9 

9 

1 

2 

4 

4 

Nursery  school: 

Available,  free  to  all 
pupils 

P-4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

None  available- 

92 

93 

89 

94 

89 

92 

89 

94 

89 

93 

81 

85 

90 

93 

Table  2.23.2.— Percent  of  white  and  Negr3  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  having  kindergartens  or  nursery 

schools,  for  metixapolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


TTnU.fid 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  We^'t 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Kindergarten: 

Available,  free  to  all  pupils  

p-3 

45 

36 

48 

28 

36 

56 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

20 

None  available--  

49 

59 

39 

59 

56 

22 

84 

93 

94 

87 

87 

66 

Available,  but  fee  is  charged 

1 

3 

7 

12 

5 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Nursery  school: 

Available,  free  to  all  pupils.  

P-4 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

None  available-  

89 

94 

93 

98 

97 

87 

85 

93 

94 

88 

90 

87 

Metropolitan 


Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(15) 

W(N) 

(16) 

w 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

w 

(20) 

N 

(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

w 

(23) 

N 

(24) 

W(N) 

(25) 

w 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(28) 

w 

(29) 

Kindergarten: 

Available,  free  to  aU  pupils. 

p-3 

90 

84 

74 

93 

77 

66 

23 

0 

0 

61 

28 

18 

91 

98 

87 

None  available 

7 

12 

18 

2 

18 

29 

74 

98 

96 

34 

26 

36 

7 

2 

13 

Available,  but  fee  is  charged- 

1 

2 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

40 

44 

0 

0 

0 

Nursery  school: 

Available,  free  to  all  pupils. 

P-4 

5 

2 

2 

16 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

None  available — 

93 

88 

89 

81 

99 

99 

89 

98 

96 

91 

92 

98 

90 

94 

96 

85 
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Table  2.23.3.— Percent  of  white  and  minority  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  accredited  by  the  State  accred* 
iting  agency  and  by  regional  accreditinj  association,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

Al 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Accredited  by  State: 

Yes 

P-5 

62 

64 

57 

66 

58 

59 

63 

67 

59 

64 

54 

54 

54 

54 

No 

9 

7 

16 

10 

9 

8 

13 

9 

10 

7 

8 

9 

11 

10 

Accreditation  not 
available--- 

25 

26 

20 

21 

28 

30 

18 

20 

24 

26 

32 

34 

30 

32 

Accredited  by  regional 
association: 

Yes 

P-6 

27 

28 

27 

34 

21 

23 

27 

31 

25 

27 

22 

22 

26 

27 

No 

29 

28 

34 

27 

30 

29 

33 

28 

30 

27 

33 

30 

26 

24 

Accreditation  not 
available 

38 

39 

29 

34 

43 

44 

30 

36 

37 

41 

37 

41 

43 

44 

Table  2.23.4.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  accredited  by  the  State  accrediting 
agency  and  by  regional  accrediting  association,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall 
1965 


United  States 

Nomnetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(6) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

W 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Accredited  by  State: 

Yes 

p-5 

57 

66 

64 

67 

76 

71 

57 

73 

71 

91 

94 

77 

No 

16 

10 

7 

4 

2 

4 

30 

17 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Accreditation  not  available 

20 

21 

26 

28 

21 

24 

6 

5 

5 

3 

6 

22 

Accredited  by  regional  association: 

Yes-- 

P-6 

27 

34 

28 

38 

43 

29 

16 

25 

22 

59 

41 

39 

No. 

34 

27 

28 

18 

13 

29 

69 

61 

51 

15 

31 

18 

Accreditation  not  available-- 

29 

34 

39 

34 

37 

32 

8 

10 

21 

13 

23 

43 

Item 

Question 

number 

Metropolitan 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W{N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Accredited  by  State: 

p-5 

Yes... : 

49 

49 

52 

75 

72 

83 

55 

80 

55 

89 

77 

76 

40 

28 

29 

No 

7 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

25 

17 

31 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

13 

Accreditation  not  available. 

42 

49 

41 

21 

27 

16 

13 

2 

13 

2 

15 

16 

42 

50 

56 

Accredited  by  regional  associa- 

tion: 

P-6 

Yes. 

34 

28 

24 

52 

42 

46 

21 

51 

35 

42 

23 

23 

22 

9 

9 

No 

8 

8 

14 

5 

7 

11 

45 

25 

45 

33 

28 

38 

16 

18 

23 

Accreditation  not  available. 

51 

61 

57 

39 

47 

36 

21 

21 

18 

15 

37 

39 

52 

63 

63 

86 


11 

3 
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Table  2.23.5.— Percent  of  white  and  minority  pupils  attending  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  ^ iate  accrediting 
agency  and  by  regional  accrediting  association,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

Question 

number 

AU 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(10) 

Accredited  by  State: 

Yes 

P-5 

93 

93 

91 

96 

89 

92 

94 

95 

92 

93 

77 

83 

86 

90 

No 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

6 

5 

4 

Accreditation  not 
available 

4 

4 

/« 

4 

8 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

12 

11 

8 

6 

Accredited  by  regional 
association: 

Yes  - 

P-6 

75 

76 

j8 

74 

77 

79 

78 

65 

71 

77 

86 

87 

81 

82 

No 

22 

22 

26 

23 

17 

16 

21 

33 

22 

19 

13 

12 

17 

16 

Accreditation  not 
available 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

. 

Table  2.23.6.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  attending  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  State  agency  and 
by  regional  association,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


- 

TTnit.firt 

Nonmetropolitan 

r : 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

OVN) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

. 1 

-1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

! 

Accredited  by  State: 

Yes  

P-5 

91 

96 

93 

95 

92 

88 

86 

92 

95 

95 

ICO 

100 

f 

No  --  

2 

1 

3 

4 

7 

10 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

! 

Accreditation  not  available 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

Accredited  by  regional  association: 
Yes  

P-6 

68 

74 

76 

69 

70 

65 

40 

55 

59 

30 

61 

62 

No 

26 

23 

22 

30 

29 

33 

54 

39 

37 

49 

8 

15 

■ 1 
i 

Accreditation  not  available 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

7 

10 

7 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Mil  ^ west 

South 

Southwest 

West 

xM 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(.J) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

rf 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

22 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(J7) 

(28) 

(29) 

Accredited  by  State: 

Yes  - - 

p-5 

95 

96 

92 

99 

100 

no 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

72 

91 

80 

No 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Accreditation  not  available — 

5 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

9 

18 

Accredited  by  regional  association: 
Yes  

P-6 

74 

68 

74 

75 

93 

86 

72 

72 

81 

92 

81 

86 

100 

100 

100 

No  

17 

27 

21 

25 

7 

14 

19 

28 

20 

5 

19 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Accreditation  not  available — 

6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  2.23.7.— Percent  of  white  and  minority  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  having  art  and 


music  teachers. 


Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

7 — ■ 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Art  teacher: 

P-30 

No  art  teacher 

Part-time 

60 

23 

57 

25 

68 

19 

74 

17 

74 

13 

75 

14 

65 

17 

66 

16 

69 

14 

69 

59 

65 

66 

68 

4 or  more  days  a 

16 

21 

20 

19 

19 

week 

Music  teacher: 

P-31 

16 

17 

12 

8 

12 

10 

18 

18 

14 

13 

16 

12 

14 

13 

No  music  teacher 

Part-time 

4 or  more  days  a 

27 

39 

25 

40 

38 

37 

34 

41 

31 

37 

31 

40 

35 

31 

33 

33 

27 

33 

27 

35 

24 

43 

24 

46 

32 

40 

30 

43 

week..  

33 

35 

24 

25 

31 

29 

34 

35 

41 

38 

33 

30 

Average  full-time 

28 

27 

equivalence  of  art 
and  music 
teachers 

SM-8* 

. 38 

. 40 

. 29 

. 29 

. 32 

. 31 

. 36 

. 36 

. 38 

. 37 

.40 

. 37 

. 34 

. 33 

♦See  app.  9.42  for  explanation 


Table  2.23.8.-Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  having  art  and  music  teachers,  for 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Item 


Question 

number 


(1) 


Art  teacher: 

No  art  teacher 

Part-time 

4 or  more  days  a week 

Music  teacher: 

No  music  teacher 

Part-time 

4 or  more  days  a week 

Average  full-time  equivalence  of  art  and  music 
teachers 


(2) 


P-30 


P-31 


United  States 


N 

(3) 


68 

19 

12 


SM-8* 


38 

37 

24 


29 


W(N) 

(4) 


74 

17 

8 


34 

40 


W 

(5) 


57 

25 

17 


25 

41 


25  ! 35 


29 


. 40 


Nonmetropolitan 


North  and  West 


N 

(6) 


61 

31 

8 


6 

72 

22 


40 


W(N) 

(7) 


60 

29 

11 


13 

64 

24 


38 


w 

(8) 


53 

25 

21 


14 

42 

43 


48 


South 


N 

(9) 


W(N) 

(10) 


88 

6 

6 


49 

24 

26 


22 


Item 


(1) 

Art  teacher: 

JN  o art  teacher 

Pi',rt-time 

4 er  more  days  a week 

Music  1 eacher : 

No  music  teacher 

Par  -time __ 

4 or  more  days  a week 

Average  lull-time  equivalence 
of  art  a/id  music  teachers 

•See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 

88 


92 

4 

4 


47 

29 

24 


21 


..j_ 

w 


(11) 


91 

4 

4 


Southwest 


N 

(12) 


W(N) 

(13) 


40 

42 

17 


21 


89 

3 

7 


51 

12 

37 


25 


91 

5 

5 


w 

(14) 


37 

13 

50 


31 


89 

6 

5 


31 

27 

42 


31 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-30 


P-31 


Metropolitan 


Northeast 


N 

(15) 


27 

44 

29 


SM-8* 


18 

48 

34 


W(N) 

(16) 


21 

47 

32 


50 


13 

41 

46 


. 57 


W 

(17) 


16 

41 

43 


11 

40 


Midwest 


N 

(18) 


33 

35 

31 


49  38 


63 


13 

49 


. 50 


W(N) 

(19) 


11 

79 

10 


5 

72 

23 


. 49 


w 

(20) 


20 

68 

12 


6 

62 

32 


South 


N 

(21) 


76 

16 

7 


48 

30 

21 


50  .23 


W(N) 


(22) 


93 

1 

5 


49 

30 

20 


20 


w 

(23) 


91 

1 

8 


62 

21 

17 


Southwest 


N 

(24) 


77 

2 

14 


63 

7 

23 


W(N) 

(25) 


92 

6 

1 


35 

14 

50 


18 


. 22 


. 31 


w 

(26) 


West 


88 

10 

2 


37 

2 

61 


N 

(27) 


72 

19 

7 


. 35 


35 

54 

9 


W(N) 

(28) 


91 

6 

2 


28 

66 

6 


.23 


. 19 


w 

(29) 


85 

4 

10 


40 

47 

13 


22 
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Table  2 


.23.9. — Percent  of  white  and  minority  pupils  attending  secondary  schools  having  art  and  music  teachers, 


Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

iV(N) 

M 

1 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(16) 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Cil) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

Art  teacher: 

No  art  teacliGr 

P-30 

29 

29 

33 

32 

32 

30 

12 

12 

21 

19 

4 

6 

21 

21 

7 

Part-time  

5 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 or  more  days  a 
week  

65 

64 

65 

64 

66 

67 

86 

85 

74 

76 

91 

89 

74 

72 

Music  teacher: 

No  music  teacher 

Part-time 

P-31 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 

4 

8 

6 

12 

4 

11 

5 

5 

1 

4 

3 

5 

7 

5 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 or  more  days  a 
week  - 

88 

88 

85 

85 

84 

84 

94 

92 

88 

88 

96 

97 

91 

90 

Average  full-time 

equivalence  of  art 
and  music  teachers. 

, SM-8* 

. 78 

, 79 

. 76 

. 76 

. 75 

. 76 

.90 

. 89 

. 82 

. 84 

. 94 

. 95 

.84 

.83 

♦See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 

Table  2.23.10.-Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupila  attending  aeconda|T  aehool.  >».!■•«  »« 


Item 


(1) 


Art.  teacher: 

No  art  teacher 

Part-time 

4 or  more  days  a week. 

Music  teacher: 

No  music  teacher 

Part-time 

4 or  more  days  a week. 

Average  full-time  equivalence  of  art  and 
mtisic  teachers 


Item 


(1) 


Art  teacher: 

No  art  teacher 

Part-time 

4 or  more  days  a week. 
Music  teacher: 

No  music  teacher 

Part-time 


Average  full-time  equivalence 
of  art  and  music  teachers. 


Question 

number 

United  States 

N omnetrop  olitan 

Nor'tli  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

P-30 

33 

32 

29 

52 

48 

42 

79 

81 

70 

59 

54 

68 

2 

3 

6 

11 

10 

18 

5 

2 

5 

1 

2 

0 

65 

65 

64 

38 

41 

37 

17 

16 

25 

40 

45 

31 

P-31 

10 

8 

6 

1 

3 

2 

25 

30 

27 

12 

16 

21 

5 

6 

6 

12 

12 

12 

10 

21 

13 

3 

5 

2 

85 

85 

88 

87 

85 

87 

65 

50 

61 

85 

79 

77 

SM-8* 

. 76 

. 76 

. 79 

. 67 

. 68 

. 69 

. 44 

. 38 

.47 

.63 

. 63 

. 54 

j 

Metropolitan 


Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

W 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

P-30 

1 

3 

5 

4 

26 

11 

31 

20 

50 

22 

34 

32 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99 

97 

95 

95 

68 

85 

68 

75 

44 

78 

66 

1 

68 

99 

99 

97 

P-31 

0 

0 

0 

3 

X 

0 

12 

3 

0 

1 

1 

14 

15 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 
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6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

95 

99 

97 

96 

93 

96 

87 

97 

100 

91 

79 

82 

99 

99 

97 

. SM-8* 

. 97 

, 97 

1 

. 95 

. 95 

. 83 

. 92 

. 77 

. 86 

.72 

. 86 

. 74 

. 75 

.98 

. 98 

.96 

• See  App.  9.42  for  explanation. 
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Table  2.23.17.-Characl eristics  of  college  representatives  visiting  the  high  schools  of  the  average  white  and  minority 
P“P“  t®  with  interested  students  during  the  1964-65  school  year,  for  the  United  States 


Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

1 

(16) 

Average  number  of  Negro 

J 

colleges  sending  repre- 
sentatives  _ 

P-53 

0.  6 

0.  1 

3.  0 

0.  2 

0.  5 

0.  1 

0.  9 

0.  2 

0.  4 

0.  1 

0.5 

Average  number  of  white 

> 2 

0.7 

0.  2 

colleges  sending  repre- 
sentatives  

P-54 

11.  8 

13.  0 

5.  3 

12.  2 

Q Q 

11.  3 

9.  5 

16.  5 

10.  5 

12.  5 

11.  1 

13.  5 

12.4 

Proportion  of  representa- 

o. y 

14.  3 

tives  visiting  schools 
from  Negro  colleges 

. 05 

. 01 

. 36 

. 02 

1 

. 05 

. 01 

. 09 

1 

. 01 

. 04 

. 01 

. 04 

. 01 

. 05 

. 01 

There  is  no  general  tendency  for  minority  pupils 
to  differ  from  majority  pupils  on  these  measures. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels, 
an  average  of  4 percent  of  all  students  are  in 
less-than-full-time  a^tendance.  Nationally,  at 
both  school  levels,  from  2 percent  to  4 percent 
more  minority  than  majority  pupils  are  in  part- 
time  attendance.  In  most  regions  a difference  of 
a similar  magnitude  exists  between  Negroes  and 
whites. 

Curriculums.~The  data  in  table  2.23.15  reveal 
that  between  90  percent  and  95  percent  of  all 
senior  high  school  students  in  the  country  are 
enrolled  in  schools  offering  college  preparatory, 
commercial,  and  general  CLuiiculums.  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  Negro  students  are  in  secondary 
schools  offering  college  preparatory  curriculums, 
while  the  comparable  figure  for  whites  in  the  same 
county  is  97  percent.  More  striking  is  their  75 
percent  enrollment  in  schools  offering  commercial 
curriculums  compared  to  94  percent  for  whites  in 
the  same  county. 

To  get  some  indication  of  \7hether  or  not  mi- 
nority pupils  have  the  same  number  of  alternative 
cuiTiculums  available  as  white  pupils,  the  ratio  of 
curriculums  offered  to  all  six  possible  curricular 
offerings  was  computed  (SM-11).  Thus,  if  a 
school  offers  all  six  curriculums, , its  ratio  is  100 
percent,  and  if  all  schools  in  the  region  do  so,  the 
regional  ratio  also  is  100  percent.  The  ratio  for 
the  average  high  school  is  about  88  percent  for  all 
schools  in  the  country.  While  the  racial  averages 
vary  about  this  average  (from  82  percent  for 
Puerto  Rican  Americans  to  91  percent  for  Oriental 
Americans),  minority-majority  differences  are 
small. 

96 


Senior  high  school  principals  were  also  asked 
to  classify  their  schools  according  to  their  primary 
curricular  emphasis.  For  the  country  as  a whole, 
95  percent  of  the  schools  were  classified  to  be 
either  (a)  academically  oriented  (20  percent),  (b) 
comprehensive  in  nature  (74  percent),  or  (c) 
special-curricular  schools  concentrating  on  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  (1  percent).  The  re- 
maining 5 percent  are  distributed  among  voca- 
tional, technical  or  trade  schools,  or  nonresponse. 
Puerto  Rican  pupils  are  least  often,  relative  to 
white  pupils  in  the  same  county,  to  be  in  schools 
with  academic  emphasis.  Negroes  are  shghtly 
less  hkely  to  be  in  a school  classed  as  academic 
and  more  likely  to  be  in  a special  curriculum 
school.  Regionally,  there  are  wide  variations, 
and  among  minorities  there  are  some  variations 
but  with  no  consistent  majority-minority 
differences. 

Tables  2.23.17  and  2,23.18  present  the  data 
about  the  degree  to  which  predominantly  Negro 
and  predominantly  white  colleges  send  representa- 
tives to  interview  secondary  school  students;  and 
the  proportion  of  all  college  representatives  from 
predominantly  Negro  colleges.  White  colleges 
much  less  often  send  representatives  to  schools 
attended  by  minority  pupils  than  to  schools 
attended  by  whites  in  the  same  county  or  by 
whites  in  g Tab  This  is  especiallj^^  the  case 
for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  highest  exposure  of  Negro  students  to 
white  college  representatives  occurs  in  the  metro- 
politan West,  where  the  average  is  12  colleges 
which  is  about  25  percent  lower  than  the  16- 
college  average  for  whites  in  the  same  counties. 
Among  other  minorities,  the  difference  in  pre- 
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Table  2.24.1.— Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  having  available  programs  for  exceptional 

children,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

Al? 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Speech  therapist  (full- 
and  part-time) . . 

P-32 

58 

60 

54 

49 

47 

48 

54 

54 

52 

53 

65 

66 

62 

61 

Remedial  reading  teacher 
(full-  and  part-time) 

P-34 

39 

39 

39 

30 

41 

36 

45 

38 

35 

35 

41 

38  , 

,48 

42 

Accelerated  curriculum  in 
one  or  more  subjects 

P-86 

38 

40 

29 

40 

34 

38 

32 

42 

42 

41 

37 

41 

39 

45 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school 
in  remedial  mathema- 
tics classes; 

0-4 

P-92 

35 

37 

24 

28 

34 

39 

30 

33 

35 

36 

31 

33 

34 

34  i 

5-9 

6 

6 

5 

11 

6 

7 

5 

8 

5 

7 

10 

10 

9 

11  ! 

10-14 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 ^ 

15-19 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 i 

20-24  

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 ! 

25  or  more  - 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 ! 

Not  offered  _ 

46 

45 

50 

51 

42 

42 

43 

45 

44 

46 

47 

50 

42 

45  ! 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school 
in  remedial  reading 
classes: 

0-4 

P-93 

31 

33 

23 

27 

31 

35 

22 

29 

28 

31 

30 

32 

31 

t 

i 

i 

32  I 

5-9 

16 

17 

11 

15 

11 

13 

14 

16 

11 

15 

16 

18 

16 

18 

10-14 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

10 

9 

7 

7 

6 

5 

6 

5 

15-19 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 1 

20-24 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

25  or  more 

3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

Not  offered - 

33 

32 

38 

41 

32 

33 

30 

33 

34 

33 

33 

35 

31 

34 

School  provides  separate 
classes  for  the  following 
groups: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally 
retarded  pupils 

P-94a 

49 

48 

54 

51 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

48 

56 

55 

50 

i 

If 

48  j 

Pupils  with  behavior 
and  adjustment 
problems 

P-94b 

12 

12 

13 

19 

11 

11 

16 

15 

11 

12 

16 

14 

14 

i 

1 

15  1 

N on-English-speak- 
ing  pupils. 

P-94C 

5 

5 

4 

5 

8 

7 

9 

4 

7 

5 

5 

4 

6 

i 

5 ; 

Rapid  learners 

P-94d 

21 

21 

21 

23 

19 

20 

25 

26 

21 

21 

19 

25 

22 

25  1 

Special  skills  or  tal- 
ents (e.g.,  art, 
music)  

P-94e 

29 

30 

28 

30 

24 

25 

32 

28 

27 

27 

37 

35 

33 

32 

Pupils  with  speech 
impairments 

P-94f 

49 

51 

41 

43 

41 

41 

44 

43 

42 

44 

58 

59 

51 

50  j 

Physically  handi- 
capped pupils.  — 

P-94g 

21 

22 

18 

20 

17 

20 

18 

19 

19 

19 

26 

27 

22 

i 

24  . 

Separate  classes  for  spe- 
cial cases 

SM-10* 

29 

29 

29 

29 

27 

27 

30 

28 

28 

28 

32 

32 

30 

30 

1 

*See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 
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dominantly  white  coUeges  is  greater  for  Puerto 
Ricans  where  the  average  is  about  10  colleges  per 
school  compared  to  almost  17  for  whites  m the 
same  county. 

2.24  Programs  for  exceptional  children 

Exceptional  children  need  special  services 
appropriate  to  their  particular  needs  or  talents. 
\Ianv  of  these  services,  special  classes,  and  pro- 
grams are  costly  and  require  highly  tramed 
professional  staff  which  the  ampler  or  poorer 
school  systems  cannot  provide.  Recently,  how- 
ever with  increased  Federal  aid  to  education,  more 
schools  have  been  attempting  to  provide  services 
which  fit  some  of  these  needs,  since  large  pni- 
portions  of  ethnic  minority  groups  are  m the 
lower  socioeconomic  levels,  one  might  expect 
proportionately  more  of  the  minority  group 
children  to  need  special  attention  to  overcome 

educational  disadvantages. 

At  the  elementary  level  the  most  noticeable 
pattern  is  the  consistently  lower  percentages  for 
Mexican  Americans  and  consistently  higher  p^- 
centages  for  Oriental  Americans  relative  to  the 
national  norms.  The  differences  do  not  general  y 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  race  since  there  are  only 
minor  differences  with  whites  in  the  same  counties. 
At  the  secondary  level,  the  national  pattern  or 
Oriental  Americans  is  almost  the  same  as  it  was  m 
elementary  schools,  but  for  Mexican  Americans 
it  is  not  quite  as  pronounced.  Negroes  are  most 
deficient,  relative  to  national  norms,  m the 
availability  of  remedial  reading  ahd  arithmetic 
classes  and  in  the  availability  of  accelerated 
cuniculums. 

Regionally,  the  major  differences  for  elementary 
schools  are  apparent  between  the  South  (mcludmg 
the  Southwest)  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
almost  every  case  the  South  and  Southwestem 
regions  are  substantially  behind  the  other  yegion^ 

At  the  secondary  level  the  situation,  althoug 
not  as  pronounced,  tends  to  be  the  same.  n 
example  of  how  extreme  the  variation  can  be 
between  regions  is  the  availability  of  special  classes 
for  physically  handicapped  pupils:  In  the  metro- 
politan South  8 percent  of  Negroes  and  2 percent 
of  whites  in  the  same  counties  have  such  classes 
available;  in  the  metropolitan  West  the  compar^le 
percentages  are  53  percent  and  82  percent.  The 
fact  that  half  of  the  Nation’s  Nepo  children  live 
in  the  South  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  observing 
differences  of  this  kind. 


2.25  Pupil  evaluation  and  placement 

School  principals  were  asked  a number  of 
questions  about  testing,  tracking,  promotion, 
assignment  to  schools,  and  assignment  to  classes  of 
pupils.  These  questions  were  asked  about  the 
prevalence  of  testing  in  the  schools  to  determine 
the  differences,  if  any,  between  the  exposure  of 
groups  of  pupils  to  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests.  The  prevalence  of  testing  in  public  schools  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  principals  report  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  Nation’s  pupils 
are  in  schools  where  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  are  given  at  both  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels.  The  achievement  test  is  slightly  more 
frequently  used  than  the  intelligence  test  at  both 
levels,  (tables  2.25.1  thru  2.25.4) 

Among  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  the  differ- 
ences in  exposure  to  intelligence  tests  are  slight 
at  both  levels  with  the  exception  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans,  for  whom  more  pupils  are  in  schools 
which  do  not  give  intelligence  tests  as  compared 
with  whites  in  the  same  county.  Nationally, 
Negro  pupils  appear  to  have  almost  the  same  op- 
portunity to  take  intelligence  tests  as  white  pupils, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  every  region  of  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  at  the  elementary  level,  27 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast  are  in  schools  which  do  not  give  any 
intelligence  tests:  the  comparable  percentage  for 
white  pupUs  in  the  same  county  is  15  percent.  At 
the  secondary  level  in  the  metropoUtan  South  the 
percentages  are  15  percent  and  0 percent  respec- 
tively. 

According  to  the  principals’  reports,  achieve- 
ment tests  are  widely  used  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  attended  by  all  racial 
groups.  Nationally,  there  are  no  noteworthy 
differences  between  Negro  and  white  secondary 
students  in  regard  to  achievement  testing  m the 
schools  they  attend.  There  are  however,  qiute 
different  patterns  of  achievement  testing  ^ ® 
various  geographical  regions  of  the  country  and 
also  some  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites 
within  particular  regions. 

Some  schools,  as  an  aid  to  counseling,  gi^^e 
“interest  inventories’’  to  pupils  which  reflect  their 
feelings  and  preferences  rather  than  indicate 
their  knowledge,  ability,  or  experiences.  Rela- 
tively few  students  (16  percent)  are  in  elementary 
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schools  which  give  interest  inventories.  Scores 
ai-e  used  primarily  to  identify  vocational  goals 
and  to  assist  career  guidance;  the  tests  are  more 
useful  at  the  secondary  level.  Their  use  in  a 
school  probably  indicates  greater  attention  to 
vocational  guidance. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  ail  high  school  pupils  are 
in  secondary  schools  which  give  interest  inven- 
tories to  students  in  at  least  one  grade.  Negroes 
are  less  often  than  whites  to  be  in  secondary 


schools  which  use  interest  inventories:  50  percent 
for  the  Negroes  in  the  whole  country  as  compared 
to  67  percent  for  whites.  This  is  true  also  in  every 
region  in  both  metropolitan  areas  of  the  South 
and  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Southwest 
where  over  20  percent  more  white  than  Negro 
students  attend  schools  where  interest  inventories 
are  used.  For  the  other  racial  groups,  the  raiige 
is  from  47  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  students  to 
65  percent  of  Indian  American  students. 


Table  2.24.2.— Percent  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  having  available  programs  for  esceptional 

children,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

nmnber 

(2) 

United  States 

Noiimetropolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

W 

(5) 

N ' 
(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

W 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N ' 
(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

W 

(14) 

Speech  therapist  (full-  and  part-time) 

P-32 

54 

49 

60 

51 

48 

59 

17 

12 

14 

37 

47 

27 

Remedial  reading  teacher  (full-  and  part-time)  _ 

P-34 

39 

30 

39 

37 

40 

46 

15 

19 

11 

12 

7 

26 

Accelerated  curriculum  in  1 or  more  subjects.. _ 

P-86 

29 

40 

40 

47 

54 

26 

28 

30 

24 

32 

17 

13 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in  remedial  mathe- 

matics classes: 

P-92 

0-4 

24 

28 

37 

15 

21 

33 

22 

29 

28 

28 

27 

31 

5-9 

5 

11 

6 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

10-14 

3 

2 

2 

9 

14 

2 

4 

4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

15-19 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20  24 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25  or  more 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Not  offered 

50 

51 

45 

58 

53 

49 

50 

51 

54 

42 

57 

54 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in  remedial  reading 

classes: 

P-93 

31 

0-4. 

23 

27 

33 

15 

18 

28 

18 

24 

19 

26 

29 

5-9 

11 

15 

17 

11 

18 

31 

6 

7 

5 

3 

5 

4 

10-14 

6 

6 

6 

11 

15 

3 

3 

6 

12 

1 

3 

1 

15-19 

4 

2 

1 

11 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

0 

20-24 - - 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25  or  more.. 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Not  offered 

38 

41 

32 

38 

38 

30 

49 

48 

49 

41 

52 

52 

School  provides  separate  classes  for  the  follow- 

ing groups: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded  pupils 

P-94a 

54 

51 

48 

54 

53 

48 

30 

29 

29 

47 

41 

25 

Pupils  with  behavior  and  adjustment 

8 

6 

problems 

P-94b 

13 

19 

12 

3 

3 

1 

8 

4 

2 

3 

Non-English-speaking  pupils 

P-94c 

4 

5 

5 

12 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0 

7 

17 

12 

Rapid  learners 

P-94d 

21 

23 

21 

13 

9 

3 

11 

8 

5 

6 

5 

3 

Special  skills  or  talents  (e.g.,  art,  music)  — 

P-94e 

28 

30 

30 

35 

30 

25 

18 

21 

14 

15 

12 

8 

Pupils  with  speech  impairments 

P-94f 

41 

43 

51 

34 

29 

49 

13 

n 

11 

27 

44 

22 

Phvsipallv  handicaDDBd  DUDilS-  

P-94g 

18 

20 

22 

23 

22 

23 

3 

4 

5 

10 

31 

14 

Sftnaratft  classGS  for  SDGcial  cases  

SM-10* 

29 

29 

29 

27 

22 

26 

15 

13 

11 

20 

21 

13 

* See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 
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Table  2.24.2.— Percent  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  having  available  programs  for  exceptional 
children,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropoUtan  areas,  by  region,  fall  196 Si— Continued 


Item 


(1) 


Speech  therapist  (full-  and 

part-time) 

Remedial  reading  teacher  (full- 

and  part-time) 

Accelerated  curriculum  in  1 or 

more  subjects 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in 
remedial  mathematics  classes: 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25  or  more 

Not  offered 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in 
remedial  reading  classes: 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25  or  more 

Not  offered 

School  provides  separate  classes 
for  the  following  groups: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  re- 
tarded pupils 

Pupils  with  behavior  and 
adjustment  problems.  — 
Non-English-speaking 

pupils 

Rapid  learners 

Special  skills  or  talents 

(e.g.,  art,  music) 

Pupils  with  speech  im- 
pairments— 
Physically  handicapped 

pupils 

Separate  classes  for  special  cases. 


Metropolitan 


Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 1 

?V(N)| 

w 

N 1 

V(N) 

w 

N 1 

IV  (N) 

W 

N ) 

V(N) 

w 

N ) 

V(N) 

w 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(28) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

P-32 

94 

94 

90 

98 

95 

79 

35 

19 

43 

48 

14 

15 

87  : 

100 

99 

P-34 

73 

52 

58 

60 

22 

17 

28 

23 

31 

18 

25 

29 

66 

46 

70 

P-86 

34 

49 

47 

21 

25 

28 

19 

31 

41 

34 

58 

76 

43 

67 

73 

P-92 

' 

1 

38 

28 

40 

30 

39 

33 

15 

17 

23 

21 

53 

65 

33 

35 

49 

4 

5 

4 

12 

9 

6 

1 

17 

17 

2 

2 

1 

11 

21 

13 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1 

45 

56 

45 

40 

45 

56 

63 

60 

49 

54 

30 

18 

31 

34 

27 

P-93 

40 

44 

48 

32 

41 

32 

13 

13 

14 

23 

37 

48 

32 

35 

38 

12 

15 

18 

23 

10 

9 

9 

17 

2! 

2 

2 

1 

19 

28 

22 

16 

10 

5 

6 

3 

2 

3 

5 

14 

1 

0 

1 

6 

8 

6 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

17 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

1 

7 

13 

20 

18 

24 

36 

48 

58 

60 

48 

39 

25 

13 

15 

20 

16 

P-94a 

62 

54 

51 

73 

51 

45 

48 

54 

33 

63 

62 

66 

77 

70 

75 

P-94b 

30 

22 

20 

20 

14 

13 

9 

33 

21 

14 

10 

9 

17 

22 

24 

P-94c 

6 

8 

4 

8 

4 

6 

3 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

10 

P-94d 

44 

46 

35 

20 

14 

12 

9 

13 

17 

12 

18 

28 

30 

56 

67 

P-94e 

34 

31 

38 

54 

46 

47 

10 

20 

16 

23 

3 

12 

58 

59 

51 

P-94f 

59 

67 

73 

86 

73 

67 

20 

26 

41 

34 

20 

23 

86 

87 

82 

P-94g 

17 

14 

16 

31 

28 

24 

14 

17 

12 

26 

30 

30 

37 

42 

47 

SM-10* 

36 

35 

34 

43 

34 

31 

21 

26 

24 

36 

33 

1 

37 

46 

50 

51 

* See  app.  0.42  for  explanation. 
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Table  2.24.3.->Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  secondary  schools  having  available  programs  for  exceptional 

children,  for  the  United  Sta.tes,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 1 
(5) 

?7(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

V/(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(M) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Speech  therapist  (full- 

and  part-time) 

P-32 

44 

45 

37 

34 

39 

40 

61 

64 

42 

44 

54 

62 

47 

49 

Remedial  reading  teacher 

(full-  and  part-time)  - 

P-34 

53 

52 

53 

49 

57 

53 

76 

50 

55 

56 

81 

81 

69 

66 

Accelerated  curriculum 

in  one  or  more  sub- 

jects-.-- 

P-86 

66 

66 

61 

63 

67 

64 

60 

75 

66 

66 

80 

72 

72 

69 

Opportunities  for  12th 

graders  to  obtain 

advanced  placement 

or  credit  in  college — 

P-88 

78 

80 

67 

65 

78 

73 

59 

79 

76 

79 

80 

70 

81 

78 

Percent  of  pupils  in 

1 school  in  remedial 

mathematical 

1 classes: 

P-92 

0-4.- 

39 

41 

26 

38 

27 

36 

27 

34 

39 

42 

22 

37 

32 

38 

5-9 

19 

18 

21 

23 

24 

23 

27 

32 

19 

18 

38 

34 

23 

23 

i 10-14 

11 

10 

10 

8 

14 

8 

22 

11 

11 

11 

25 

14 

18 

14 

i 15-19 

3 

2 

6 

2 

9 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 20-24 - - 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 25  or  more 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Not  offered 

27 

27 

31 

27 

22 

21 

17 

21 

24 

23 

13 

14 

23 

23 

Percent  of  pupils  in 

j school  in  remedial 

I reading  classes: 

P-93 

! 0-4 

32 

35 

17 

27 

22 

23 

17 

28 

32 

32 

17 

21 

23 

27 

5-9 

23 

24 

17 

27 

23 

27 

34 

28 

25 

28 

47 

50 

31 

35 

j 10-14 

10 

10 

11 

12 

10 

8 

19 

10 

9 

9 

8 

10 

8 

7 

15-19  

5 

5 

5 

3 

11 

10 

5 

4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

11 

9 

i 20-24 

5 

3 

13 

4 

7 

5 

13 

18 

7 

6 

12 

6 

8 

5 

25  or  more.. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Not  offered 

23 

22 

31 

26 

24 

24 

10 

12 

19 

19 

7 

8 

16 

16 

School  provides  separate 

classes  for  the  follow- 

ing groups  of  pupils: 

Low  IQ  or 

mentally  re- 

tarded pupils 

P-94a 

51 

49 

54 

49 

54 

52 

56 

61 

50 

50 

85 

77 

63 

60 

Pupils  with  be- 

havior and 

adjustment 

problems 

P-94b 

10 

9 

15 

7 

9 

8 

10 

5 

11 

9 

7 

6 

10 

9 

Non-English- 

speaking  pupils... 

P-94c 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

23 

7 

2 

2 

12 

4 

5 

3 

Rapid  learners 

P-94d 

41 

39 

45 

43 

42 

44 

62 

69 

42 

43 

76 

80 

59 

58 

Special  skills  or 

talents  (e.g., 

art,  music) 

P-94e 

57 

57 

59 

45 

51 

56 

66 

71 

63 

62 

54 

57 

66 

63 

Pupils  with  speech 

; ! impairments 

P-94f 

30 

31 

21 

23 

28 

29 

58 

x8 

28 

33 

51 

57 

36 

39 

Physically  handi- 

j capped  pupils — 

. P-94g 

16 

15 

16 

16 

25 

29 

17 

19 

15 

18 

37 

42 

21 

24 

! Separate  classes  for 

: special  cases 

i 

. SM-10* 

32 

28 

31 

27 

30 

31 

41 

40 

30 

30 

45 

45 

36 

36 
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Table  2.24.4.—Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  secondary  schools  having  available  programs  for  exceptional 

children,  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


TTnitAH  Rt.At.AR 

Nonmetropolitan 

ActivUy 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 1 
(3) 

(V(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N ' 
(6) 

(V(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 1 
(9) 

y(N) 

(10) 

W 

(11) 

]>7  ' 

0l2) 

(V(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

fiT^£k£koVk  f.ViorQniQt.  rfiill-  n.nH  TIRrl—tiirAp) 

P-32 

37 

34 

45 

22 

29 

40 

9 

10 

12 

9 

45 

25 

Remedial  reading  teacher  (full-  and  part-time)  _ 
Accelerated  curriculum  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
Opportunities  for  12th  graders  to  obtain  ad- 

P-34 

P-86 

P-88 

53 

61 

67 

49 

63 

65 

52 

66 

80 

35 

42 

73 

35 

41 

73 

32 

46 

72 

24 

46 

54 

22 

48 

66 

20 

58 

75 

4 

25 

39 

9 

15 

79 

9 

25 

61 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in  remedial  mathe- 
matics classes: 

0-4  

P-92 

26 

38 

41 

19 

18 

21 

29 

42 

31 

16 

53 

35 

5-9 - 

iruid  _ 

21 

10 

23 

8 

18 

10 

26 

9 

27 

12 

18 

12 

10 

6 

9 

5 

16 

6 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15-19  - 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

0 

6 

20-24  - 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

1 

8 

OK  or  inorp  

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

’NJot,  offprpfl  

31 

27 

27 

35 

33 

47 

47 

38 

41 

71 

45 

50 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in  remedial  reading 
classes: 

ft_4  

P-93 

17 

27 

35 

22 

24 

27 

25 

33 

30 

, 17 

61 

39 

fV-Q  - 

17 

27 

24 

24 

27 

22 

14 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

10-14  

11 

12 

10 

7 

4 

5 

5 

6 

8 

3 

0 

0 

1 A-1 Q _ _ 

5 

3 

5 

6 

5 

6 

2 

3 

10 

2 

0 

0 

90-94  _ 

13 

4 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

9fi  or  morp  

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

"Wot.  offprpH  - 

31 

26 

22 

32 

31 

38 

46 

42 

40 

74 

37 

55 

School  provides  separate  classes  for  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  pupils: 

T r\.mmr  Tl^  /\i*  lYi /iTt E.Q  11  v rpE.ft.rflpfl  thihiIr  — _ — 

P-94a 

54 

49 

49 

44 

44 

47 

23 

17 

20 

46 

11 

12 

1 Jtl  W XW  U1  IlltJll  tcliijr  1 Ci»C*X  J^IA^AAW*- — — - - — 

Pupils  with  behavior  and  adjustment 

rtrrtVilpiYlR  _ 

P-94b 

15 

7 

9 

2 

2 

11 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

\Tr\»\  Xr.nrrliaVi_QrtPP.lrin or  mi.TlllR  _ 

P-94c 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

iN On“JCJllJ5ilolA"*spct*n>il.ij^  piA;^AAo 

Rapid  learners 

Special  skills  or  talents  (e.g.,  art,  music) 

'Diiv^nla  wiV.Vi  QrtoppVi  iiTinRirmpnliR  - 

P-94d 
. P-94e 
. P-94f 

45 

59 

21 

43 

45 

23 

39 

57 

31 

15 

44 

18 

18 

49 

20 

16 

39 

33 

16 

40 

10 

14 

25 

6 

17 

41 

6 

6 

48 

1 

f( 

46 

17 

7 

40 

11 

JrUpilD  WIUaX  OpcCvlX  llAA^c*Ax  1A3  — — — — — — 

T^Vitrainoll V VinnHioRriTiPfl  T)11T)liR 

. P-94g 
SM-10* 

16 

16 

15 

8 

7 

19 

4 

0 

1 

1 

8 

4 

XUVOlwtIfXXV  ilc«lXUAVC«p^v/t-X  ^ IA^A*W_  _ — _ — — — — — 

fi^naraVo  r>1oiQ.QPa  ff\T  RnPPifl.1  CARPR  

31 

27 

28 

18 

20 

23 

15 

9 

12 

16 

13 

10 

OCUbtlcAilC/  A\/A  0^ti/VA<«A  — — — — — — — 
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Table  2.24.4.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  secondary  schools  having  available  programs  for  exceptional 
children,  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965— Continued 


Question 

number 

Metropolitan 

Activity 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(U) 

W(N) 

(16) 

W 

(16) 

N 

(17) 

W(N) 

(18) 

w 

(19) 

N 

(20) 

W(N) 

(21) 

w 

(22) 

N 

(23) 

W(N) 

(24) 

w 

(25) 

N 

(26) 

W(N) 

(27) 

w 

(28) 

Speech  therapist  (full-  and  part- 
time)  - 

P-32 

72 

72 

59 

93 

62 

75 

17 

10 

14 

50 

0 

3 

48 

65 

72 

Remedial  reading  teacher  (full- 
and  part-time)-- 

P-34 

81 

61 

66 

62 

58 

57 

46 

42 

65 

63 

59 

62 

100 

99 

97 

Accelerated  curriculum  in  one 
or  more  subjects- 

P-86 

60 

85 

82 

64 

70 

78 

72 

79 

81 

87 

53 

55 

74 

45 

73 

Opportunities  for  12th  graders 
to  obtain  advanced  place- 
ment or  credit  in  college 

P-88 

64 

85 

82 

70 

68 

92 

75 

57 

85 

83 

89 

83 

73 

45 

74 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in 
remedial  mathematics  classes : 
0-4 

P-92 

34 

35 

54 

26 

56 

40 

34 

25 

54 

18 

67 

74 

4 

36 

51 

5-9 

30 

21 

13 

12 

23 

26 

16 

30 

21 

2 

0 

3 

60 

49 

29 

10-14 

22 

29 

13 

4 

7 

14 

4 

0 

0 

5 

2 

2 

32 

15 

17 

15-19 

0 

0 

0 

31 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25  or  more 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Not  offered-- 

13 

15 

22 

26 

4 

14 

35 

45 

25 

34 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Percent  of  pupils  in  school  in 
remedial  reading  classes: 

0-4 

P-93 

16 

31 

48 

16 

44 

27 

19 

16 

47 

14 

67 

74 

1 

3 

12 

5-9 

42 

17 

17 

9 

28 

32 

7 

34 

28 

7 

3 

5 

36 

63 

65 

10-14 

22 

27 

11 

14 

12 

23 

0 

7 

4 

39 

0 

0 

26 

25 

4 

15-19 

6 

1 

1 

7 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

7 

12 

20-24 

5 

14 

8 

26 

11 

6 

30 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

25  or  more - _ 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

4 

Not  offered — 

5 

8 

15 

23 

1 

4 

43 

42 

21 

34 

30 

20 

0 

0 

0 

School  provides  separate  classes 
for  the  following  groups  of 
pupils: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  re- 
tarded p;ipils- --  _ 

P-94a 

75 

70 

62 

86 

61 

59 

37 

46 

31 

64 

16 

14 

98 

100 

98 

Pupils  with  behavior  and 
adjustment  problems 

P-94b 

22 

7 

11 

19 

5 

8 

9 

6 

7 

6 

14 

15 

37 

27 

9 

Non- English-speaking 
pupils _ - 

P-94c 

17 

O 

5 

3 

1 

0 

Cl 

0 

5 

13 

11 

0 

1 

Rapid  learners _ _ _ 

P-94d 

83 

86 

66 

51 

56 

54 

40 

30 

25 

49 

3 

8 

85 

95 

76 

Special  skills  or  talents 
(e.g.,  art,  music) _ 

P-94e 

92 

91 

81 

53 

60 

63 

64 

23 

58 

58 

47 

48 

69 

68 

67 

Pupils  with  speech  impair- 
ments  

P-94f 

43 

35 

44 

48 

42 

42 

0 

10 

10 

14 

0 

o 

O 

45 

60 

57 

Physically  handicapped 
pupils - - 

P-94g 

8 

9 

8 

31 

18 

12 

8 

2 

5 

11 

0 

0 

53 

82 

72 

Separate  classes  for  special 
cases - 

SM-10* 

49 

45 

39 

41 

34 

34 

23 

17 

19 

29 

13 

14 

54 

60 

53 
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Table  2«25«l»~Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  which  give  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  and  interest  inventories,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Intelligence  ^.jsts 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

p-22 

8 

8 

7 

5 

11 

9 

9 

7 

10 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

85 

87 

81 

87 

82 

85 

68 

80 

80 

84 

88 

91 

84 

87 

No 

6 

5 

11 

7 

7 

5 

22 

12 

9 

6 

4 

3 

9 

6 

Standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  

Yes,  1 grade  only 

P-23 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

95 

96 

92 

95 

95 

96 

93 

96 

96 

97 

94 

96 

94 

97 

No 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Interest  inventories 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

P-24 

9 

10 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

11 

10 

14 

15 

7 

9 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

7 

6 

13 

11 

7 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 

11 

8 

10 

9 

No 

81 

82 

78 

80 

82 

84 

79 

81 

76 

81 

74 

77 

81 

80 

Table  2.25.2.— Percent  of  wlute  and  Negro  pupils  in  elementary  schools  which  give  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  and  interest  inventories,  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fail  1965 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1). 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Intelligence  tests . 

P-22 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

7 

5 

8 

2 

5 

5 

8 

8 

11 

39 

7 

9 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

81 

87 

87 

83 

72 

88 

72 

76 

80 

53 

86 

81 

No 

11 

7 

5 

14 

18 

5 

19 

15 

8 

9 

6 

9 

Standardized  achievement  tests . 

P-23 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

0 

2 

1 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

92 

95 

96 

97 

93 

95 

80 

86 

92 

98 

97 

98 

No.  ..  

< 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Interest  inventories 

P-24 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

7 

8 

10 

7 

6 

24 

7 

17 

12 

8 

6 

14 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

13 

11 

6 

1 

3 

2 

17 

17 

7 

14 

6 

2 

No 

78 

80 

82 

92 

87 

72 

72 

64 

80 

75 

87 

83 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

V/(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Intelligence  tests 

p-22 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

3 

3 

6 

3 

18 

11 

7 

2 

1 

1 

16 

17 

4 

1 

7 

Yes,  2 or  xmore  grades 

70 

82 

85 

94 

81 

88 

85 

96 

99 

96 

81 

81 

94 

99 

92 

No 

27 

15 

9 

1 

0 

1 

7 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Standardized  achievement  tests. 

P-23 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

96 

99 

98 

99 

96 

94 

91 

98 

99 

100 

100 

100 

96 

99 

98 

No 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Interest  inventories 

P-24 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

3 

4 

5 

13 

7 

5 

9 

6 

6 

2 

2 

0 

3 

6 

2 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

13 

6 

10 

12 

6 

4 

14 

13 

14 

17 

14 

0 

10 

7 

6 

No 

84 

90 

84 

76 

86 

88 

75 

79 

80 

79 

69 

84 

84 

88 

92 

105 
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Table  2.25.3.-Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  secondary  schools  which  give  inteiUgence  and  achievement 

tests  and  interest  inventories,  for  the;  United  States,  fall  1965 
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Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(i) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Intelligence  tests 

P-22 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

26 

25 

25 

29 

35 

30 

20 

18 

28 

27 

52 

33 

33 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

62 

64 

55 

60 

56 

62 

37 

54 

56 

59 

34 

58 

51 

GO 

No 

Standardized  achieve- 

12 

10 

16 

10 

8 

7 

42 

29 

16 

14 

14 

9 

16 

12 

ment  tests 

P-23 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

15 

15 

13 

14 

18 

16 

28 

16 

16 

16 

28 

22 

20 

20 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

77 

76 

82 

82 

74 

77 

63 

77 

80 

78 

68 

76 

73 

75 

No.  

5 

5 

4 

3 

8 

7 

7 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

6 

Interest  inventories  . 

P-24 

VI 

o 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

42 

44 

30 

44 

46 

51 

30 

38 

43 

43 

47 

62 

36 

43 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

22 

23 

20 

23 

18 

18 

17 

15 

22 

23 

11 

12 

21 

20 

No _ 

34 

32 

46 

32 

35 

29 

53 

46 

34 

33 

41 

1 

25 

42 

36 
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Table  2.25.4. — Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  secondary  schools  which  give  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  and  interest  inventories,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Item 


(1) 


Intelligence  tests.  

Yes,  1 grade  only 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

No 

Standardized  achievement  tests. 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

No 

Interest  inventories 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades. 

No 


Item 


(1) 


Intelligence  tests 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

No 

Standardized  achievement  tests. 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

No 

Interest  inventories 

Yes,  1 grade  only 

Yes,  2 or  more  grades 

No 


Metropolitan 


Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

V/ 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

('10) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

P-22 

26 

21 

34 

9 

22 

25 

24 

32 

25 

35 

L 

L 

67 

56 

42 

33 

37 

53 

77 

72 

61 

54 

68 

75 

59 

77 

75 

12 

38 

50 

37 

41 

13 

6 

6 

14 

15 

L 

L 

6 

23 

24 

21 

6 

9 

P-23 

15 

10 

15 

7 

14 

22 

5 

11 

15 

55 

46 

30 

77 

81 

71 

88 

80 

66 

95 

89 

85 

99 

99 

99 

45 

55 

71 

8 

9 

14 

3 

4 

8 

1 

L 

L 

L 

P-24 

21 

28 

45 

64 

42 

48 

20 

43 

10 

1 18 

7 

6 

43 

70 

65 

18 

14 

18 

10 

47 

25 

21 

18 

53 

39 

73 

69 

11 

1 

5 

62 

58 

38 

19 

11 

28 

51 

36 

28 

42 

20 

22 

46 

29 

31 

L=Less  than  1 percent. 
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Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwei 

st 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

P-22 

i 

25 

29 

25 

42 

38 

17 

10 

19 

24 

18 

40 

38  ! 

55 

60 

64 

45 

45 

76 

73 

71 

66 

79 

59 

62  i 

16 

10 

10 

13 

17 

7 

13 

10 

8 

3 

1 

1 

P-23 

i 

13 

14 

15 

13 

10 

14 

6 

5 

7 

L 

10 

9 

82 

82 

76 

55 

56 

75 

86 

90 

88 

98 

89 

84 

4 

3 

5 

26 

29 

2 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

i 

P-24 

30 

44 

44 

48 

51 

60 

21 

47 

37 

31 

34 

40 

20 

23 

23 

14 

14 

11 

25 

21 

18 

45 

50 

36 

46 

32 

32 

38 

35 

29 

51 

30 

44 

23 

15 

24 

■i 


Table  2;>2i^<.5.  Percent  distribution  ol  minority  a.id  white  pupils  in  schools  practicing  various  methods  of  assigning 

pupils  to  particular  schools  by  level,  for  the  United  States,  fail  1965 


Practice  for  assignment  of  pupils 
to  particular  schools  by  levelof 
school 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Elementai'y  Schools 

Based  on  geographic 
area: 

No  or  few  trans- 
fers allowed 

P-39 

42 

44 

32 

31 

42 

40 

37 

36 

34 

36 

44 

45 

44 

42 

Transfers  fre- 
quently al- 
lowed  

19 

17 

25 

24 

18 

20 

20 

21 

25 

23 

22 

24 

21 

22 

Open  to  all 
pupils 

32 

32 

29 

29 

33 

33 

30 

28 

32 

33 

28 

26 

27 

27 

Other  practice 
followed 

7 

(5 

12 

13 

6 

6 

11 

12 

9 

7 

5 

4 

7 

8 

Secondary  Schools 

Based  on  geographic 
area: 

No  or  few  trans- 
fers allowed... 

P-39 

31 

32 

22 

28 

32 

33 

38 

39 

25 

31 

43 

46 

35 

35 

Transfers  fre- 
quently al- 
lowed  

13 

12 

19 

14 

17 

16 

15 

11 

15 

14 

25 

30 

14 

14 

Open  to  all 
pupils 

49 

51 

38 

39 

45 

47 

25 

41 

50 

50 

28 

22 

44 

45 

Other  practice 
followed 

6 

4 

19 

18 

4 

4 

20 

8 

9 

3 

3 

1 

6 

5 
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Table  2.25.6.— Percent  distribution  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  schools  practicing  various  methods  of  assigning 
pupils  to  particular  schools,  by  level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


Nonmetropolitan 

Practice  for  assignment  of  pupils  to  particular  schools  by 

Question 

U nil^vl  OlolvS 

level  of  school 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

|w(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Elementary  Schools 

P-39 

Based  on  geographic  area: 

No  or  few  transfers  allowed 

32 

31 

44 

29 

25 

46 

15 

10 

15 

7 

34 

35 

Transfers  frequently  allowed 

25 

24 

17 

12 

10 

14 

16 

8 

12 

22 

17 

14 

Open  to  all  pupils 

29 

29 

32 

53 

62 

39 

39 

54 

49 

44 

43 

48 

Other  practice  followed. 

12 

13 

6 

6 

3 

1 

27 

22 

20 

26 

3 

2 

Secondary  Schools 

P-39 

Based  on  geographic  area: 

No  or  few  transfers  allowed 

22 

28 

32 

33 

33 

28 

9 

12 

12 

15 

25 

20 

Transfers  frequently  allowed 

19 

14 

12 

4 

4 

2 

10 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Open  to  all  pupils 

38 

39 

51 

58 

61 

69 

47 

60 

70 

79 

72 

76 

Other  practice  followed 

19 

18 

4 

5 

1 

L 

32 

22 

14 

2 

Metropolitan 

Practice  for  assignment  of  pupils  to  partic- 

Question 

ular  schools  by  level  of  school 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(23) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Elementary  Schools _ 

P-39 

Based  on  geographic  area: 

No  or  few  transfers 

allowed 

39 

47 

52 

58 

65 

54 

14 

16 

31 

49 

27 

25 

71 

59 

70 

Transfers  frequently 

allowed _ . 

33 

28 

16 

18 

16 

12 

35 

33 

25 

18 

34 

39 

21 

33 

21 

Open  to  all  pupils 

20 

18 

27 

22 

17 

31 

35 

26 

21 

33 

39 

37 

3 

6 

7 

Other  practice  followed. 

7 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

12 

24 

22 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

Secondary  Schools.  ..  _ 

P-39 

Based  on  geographic  area: 

No  or  few  transfers 

allowed- _ 

37 

24 

30 

35 

32 

38 

6 

35 

63 

50 

6 

6 

46 

42 

58 

Transfers  frequently 

allowed- _ _ 

13 

6 

8 

29 

16 

23 

18 

11 

16 

13 

27 

23 

43 

47 

25 

Open  to  all  pupils 

36 

50 

57 

34 

50 

35 

38 

16 

11 

33 

67 

71 

11 

11 

16 

Other  practice  followed. 

14 

20 

5 

36 

36 

9 

4 

L-Less  than  1 percent. 


and  white  pupils  in  schools  which  carry  out  grouping  or  tracking  of  students 


Item 

(1) 

1 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N ' 
(6) 

(V(N) 

(6) 

Elementary  Schools 

P-80 

C%*7 

Yes,  for  all  students. . 

31 

30 

35 

Z7 

Yes,  highest  only 

4 

4 

4 

5 

'I 

Yes,  lowest  only 

3 

2 

5 

1 

No  

53 

55 

43 

60 

No  response 

10 

10 

14 

8 

Secondary  Schools 

P-80 

A i\ 

Yes,  for  all  students.  _ 

59 

60 

50 

49 

Yes,  highest  only 

12 

11 

20 

16 

Yes,  lowest  only 

4 

4 

5 

4 

No  

23 

23 

24 

32 

No  response 

2 

2 

2 

1 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

30 

29 

39 

35. 

34 

30 

24 

23 

31 

2\ 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

7 

8 

5 

( 

3 

2 , 

, 4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

i 

54 

58 

40 

50 

50 

53 

58 

61 

52 

5 

9 

7 

14 

12 

11 

10 

7 

6 

9 

61 

62 

75 

73 

63 

63 

62 

74 

65 

6 

16 

14 

12 

11 

12 

11 

22 

18 

14 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21 

22 

12 

14 

20 

21 

14 

7 

20 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 
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Table  2«25«8«-*Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  schools  which  carry  out  grouping  or  trackiMig  of  students  ac- 
cording to  ability  or  achievement,  by  level,  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropoiitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


.. 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

i' 
*:•  , 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

iy; 
/ ■• 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

\:i 

i- 

X '■■ 

Elementary  Schools 

P-80 

f: 

Yes,  for  all 

35 

27 

30 

34 

29 

21 

27 

24 

18 

34 

24 

22 

!’■ 

Yes,  highest  only 

4 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

!•: 

Yes,  lowest  only 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

' ■■ 

. i 

No. I.  

43 

60 

55 

57 

63 

66 

49 

63 

58 

45 

67 

71 

; 

No  response 

14 

8 

10 

7 

6 

7 

13 

8 

18 

16 

7 

6 

Secondary  Schools 

P-80 

.■i 

Yes,  for  all 

50 

49 

60 

17 

20 

24 

32 

42 

43 

9 

10 

11 

Yes,  highest  only 

20 

16 

11 

7 

6 

12 

17 

7 

9 

8 

1 

11 

f 

; 

Yes,  lowest  only 

5 

4 

4 

17 

14 

12 

6 

5 

5 

4 

L 

2 

i’.i 

No - 

24 

32 

23 

57 

57 

48 

40 

44 

40 

77 

89 

77 

i i 

; , i 

No  response 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

:| 

1 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

fl6) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Elementary  Schools 

P-80 

Yes,  for  all 

61 

45 

43 

30 

32 

31 

34 

22 

35 

39 

40 

46 

27 

22 

28 

Yes,  highest  only 

i 

i 

15 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

7 

10 

11 

Yes,  lowest  only 

i 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

7 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

No 

25 

29 

39 

43 

55 

56 

39 

71 

61 

24 

44 

36 

57 

62 

54 

No  response 

10 

10 

12 

17 

8 

6 

16 

6 

4 

26 

16 

16 

8 

6 

7 

• 

y 

Secondary  Schools 

P-80 

Yes,  for  all 

85 

79 

79 

72 

91 

83 

33 

10 

50 

57 

83 

80 

80 

80 

85 

Yes,  highest  only 

i 

1 

14 

11 

1 

7 

7 

45 

29 

23 

12 

2 

2 

19 

20 

13 

!; 

Yes,  lowest  only 

I 

5 

1 

2 

1 

0 

L 

2 

6 

7 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No 

5 

5 

5 

27 

2 

10 

19 

55 

20 

8 

15 

18 

L 

L 

2 

I 

No  response 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LnLess  than  1 percent. 
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Table  2 .25.9.— -Average  percent  of  pupils  in  the  lowest  or  highest  track  in  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority 

or  white  pupils,  by  level,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 

[Note— Relates  only  to  pupils  in  schools  which  carry  out  grouping  according  to  ability  or  achievement] 


Track  and  level 
(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

W 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

V/(PR) 

(10; 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(Ifi) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Elementary  Schools; 

28 

24 

29 

26 

28 

23 

Lowest  track 

P-83 

26 

24 

32 

23 

28 

25 

33 

24 

Highest  track ... 

P-82 

27 

27 

25 

30 

27 

29 

25 

28 

27 

28 

28 

28 

24 

27 

Secondary  Schools: 

24 

21 

24 

23 

23 

21 

Lowest  track..  — 

* F-83 

21 

19 

31 

24 

24 

23 

34 

22 

Highest  track.  . .. 

P-82 

20 

21 

17 

17 

20 

19 

20 

20 

24 

20 

19 

18 

19 

19 

Table  2.25.10.—Average  percent  of  students  in  the  lowest  or  highest  track  im  schools  attended  by  the  average  white 
or  Negro  pupil,  by  level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitari  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 

[Note.— Relates  only  to  pupils  in  schools  which  carry  out  grouping  according  to  ability  or  achievement] 


TTnit.prt  St.at.fiS 

Nonmetropolitan 

Track  and  level 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N ' 

W(N) 

W 

N ' 

W(N) 

W 

N ' 

W(N) 

W 

N ' 

W(N) 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

vlO) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Elementary  School; 

TjO'Wftsti  Irsick  - 

»-83 

32 

23 

24 

32 

28 

35 

38 

27 

25 

33 

36 

34 

TTicrllpat.  - 

P-82 

25 

30 

27 

28 

34 

32 

30 

32 

33 

33 

33 

32 

Secondary  Schools: 

TjOWftst.  tiraclc  ..  - 

I 

'-83 

31 

24 

19 

22 

15 

19 

38 

29 

22 

38 

33 

31 

Hicrlipqt.  

P-82 

17 

17 

21 

20 

24 

21 

24 

24 

22 

24 

28 

25 

1 

Metropolitan 

Track  and  level 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

1 South 

Southwest 

Weet 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Elementary  Schools: 

Lowest  track  - 

p-83 

24 

18 

21 

34 

19 

22 

33 

19 

19 

43 

22 

22 

26 

16 

20 

Hi  chest  track  --  

P-82 

17 

27 

25 

26 

24 

27 

28 

34 

32 

23 

19 

20 

19 

22 

25 

Secondary  Schools: 

Lowest  track  - 

P-83 

25 

22 

21 

24 

18 

18 

30 

14 

14 

29 

16 

17 

35 

32 

18 

Hichest  track  

P-82 

21 

22 

24 

18 

16 

17 

12 

21 

25 

21 

17 

17 

13 

14 

19 

i 

I 
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I Table  2.25.11.— Percent  distribution  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  schools  with  various  policies  for  promoting 

I learners,  by  level,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Policy  In  school  regarding  the 
promotion  of  slow  learners 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Elementary  Schools 

P-89 

i : 

Repeat  grades  in 

which  failed 

34 

35 

32 

39 

30 

33 

32 

37 

22 

27 

23 

26 

33 

36 

/■'  ■ 

Repeat  courses 

failed 

8 

8 

9 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

10 

10 

14 

11 

7 

5 

Slow  learners  not 

■ ■ 

f: 

enrolled  or  trans- 

ferred to  other 

schools . .. 

1 ! 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Promoted  with  age 

group _ 

42 

42 

37 

36 

49 

46 

45 

40 

51 

48 

46 

44 

43 

43 

No  response 

15 

15 

22 

17 

13 

13 

15 

17 

16 

13 

15 

17 

15 

15 

Secondary  Schools 

P-89 

\ 

Repeat  grades  in 

which  failed.  _ _ . 

13 

12 

19 

14 

8 

8 

19 

22 

12 

12 

6 

8 

13 

12 

Repeat  courses 

failed 

67 

67 

67 

76 

76 

77 

69 

67 

70 

75 

81 

80 

69 

71 

Slow  learners  not 

enrolled  or  trans- 

ferred to  other 

schools  --  _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

Promoted  with  age 

group. _ _ . _ _ 

14 

15 

11 

8 

11 

11 

5 

5 

13 

10 

7 

8 

10 

9 

No  response 

4 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

6 

8 

8 

Note.— L=Less  than  1 percent. 
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Table  2.25.12.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  schools  with  various  practices  for  promoting  slow  learners, 

by  level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


r 

II 

United  States 

Nonmeitropolitan 

1 Policy  in  school  regarding  the  promotion  of  slow  learners 

QuestUm 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

if 

1,  (1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

W 

(6) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(*0) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

}: 

[:  Elementary  Schools 

<•  Repeat  grades  in  which  failed 

P-89 

32 

39 

35 

43 

32 

33 

38 

36 

33 

35 

32 

38 

:•  Repeat  courses  failed 

9 

7 

8 

3 

5 

16 

24 

19 

17 

15 

14 

18 

‘ Slow  learners  not  enrolled  or  transferred 

|;  to  other  schools 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

|i  Promoted  with  age  group..  . .. 

37 

36 

42 

43 

45 

34 

23 

28 

34 

27 

40 

36 

!i  No  response . 

22 

17 

15 

7 

16 

14 

14 

16 

16 

24 

15 

8 

1 Secondary  Schools 

i Repeat  grades  in  which  failed 

P-89 

19 

14 

12 

12 

11 

13 

21 

23 

13 

3 

1 

3 

; Repeat  courses  failed 

67 

76 

67 

60 

60 

48 

60 

55 

63 

83 

86 

87 

■ Slow  learners  not  enrolled  or  transferred  to 

other  schools 

0 

0 

1 

L 

L 

L 

1 

L 

L 

L 

2 

1 

'■  Promoted  with  age  group 

11 

8 

15 

21 

19 

29 

16 

20 

22 

12 

11 

9 

1 No  response 

jt 

2 

2 

5 

7 

10 

11 

4 

1 

2 

3 

L 

L 

Metropolitan 


Policy  in  school  regarding  the  promotion 
of  slow  learnars 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(If) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

w 

(20) 

N 

(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

w 

(23) 

N 

(24) 

W(N) 

(25) 

w 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(28) 

w 

(29) 

Elementary  Schools — 

P-89 

Repeat  grades  in  which 

failed 

44 

40 

45 

29 

38 

35 

34 

54 

67 

12 

28 

20 

13 

17 

13 

Repeat  courses  failed 

0 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

7 

5 

8 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Slow  learners  not  enrolled 
or  transferred  to  other 

schools 

0 

8 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Promoted  with  age  group 

27 

30 

37 

42 

41 

44 

31 

26 

15 

62 

60 

70 

65 

61 

71 

No  response 

Secondary  Schools 

P-89 

29 

21 

15 

19 

16 

18 

28 

15 

9 

17 

10 

10 

21 

21 

15 

Repeat  grades  in  which 

failed 

3 

15 

11 

4 

36 

14 

44 

L 

L 

3 

37 

35 

0 

0 

0 

Repeat  courses  failed 

84 

74 

67 

68 

56 

69 

48 

97 

97 

80 

50 

51 

100 

99 

97 

Slow  learners  not  enrolled 
or  transferred  to  other 

cl'/ools 

0 

0 

0 

L 

2 

6 

1 

L 

L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Promoted  with  age  group  — 

5 

7 

14 

24 

3 

8 

7 

3 

3 

17 

14 

15 

0 

1 

3 

No  response 

3 

4 

8 

3 

3 

3 

L 

L 

L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L=Less  than  1 percent. 
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At  the  elementary  level,  the  most  frequently 
reported  (table  2.25.5)  assignment  practices  are 
based  on  some  consideration  of  geograpliic  area 
and  open  registration.  Nationally,  the  percent 
of  minority-group  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
which  accept  all  pupils  from  a particular  geographic 
area  allowing  no  or  few  transfers  ranges  from  a low 
of  32  percent  for  the  Negro  pupils  to  a high  of  44 
percent  for  the  Oriental  pupils.  It  appears  that 
where  geographic  area  is  the  basis  for  elementary 
school  assignment,  Negro  pupils  slightly  more  often 
are  in  schools  which  allo*v  more  frequent  transfers 
than  any  other  group.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
Negro  elementary  pupils  are  in  such  schools.  A 
primary  expla nation  of  these  results  may  be  the 
widespread  adoption  of  free-choice  plans  following 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Summary  data  for 
the  Nation  as  a whole  indicates  that  the  practice 
for  assignment  of  the  minority-group  pupils  other 
than  Negroes  is  generally  used  also  for  white  pupils 
who  live  in  the  same  counties.  However,  in  some 
regions  of  the  country,  significant  variations  in 
practices  for  assignment  of  whites  and  Negroes 
are  evident.  In  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the 
Southwest,  principals  of  only  7 percent  of  the 
Negroes  in  elementary  .schools  report  assignment  of 
pupils  by  area,  allowing  few  or  no  transfers;  the 
comparable  percentage  for  whites  in  the  same 
county  is  34  percent.  In  this  same  region,  “some 
other  practice”  is  followed  for  assigning  26  percent 
of  the  Negro  pupils  but  for  only  3 percent  of  the 
white  pupils  in  the  same  county.  In  the  non- 
metropolitan areas  of  the  South,  principals  report 
that  39  percent  of  Negro  pupils  are  in  “open  regis- 
tration schools”  but  54  percent  of  the  white  pupils 
are  in  such  schools.  These  variations  within  the 
same  school  area  suggest  that  the  integration  plans 
which  were  adopted  in  the  South  in  the  fall  of  1965 
operate  differently  in  predominantly  Negro  schools 
than  they  do  in  predominantly  white  ones— or,  at 
least,  that  the  plans  are  interpreted  and  perceived 
differently  by  principals  of  the  two  sets  of  schools. 

School  assignment  based  on  geographic  area  is 
somewhat  less  prevalent  at  the  secondary  level 
than  at  the  elementary  level.  Nationally,  44  per- 
cent of  all  secondary  pupils  are  in  schools  where 
geographic  area  is  the  basis  for  assignment  and 
about  three-fourths  of  this  group  are  in  schools 
which  discourage  transfers.  Forty-nine  percent 
attend  “open  registration”  schools.  On  the  na- 
tional level,  “open  registration  schools”  are  at- 
tended by  a considerable  proportion  of  whites, 
Mexican-Americans,  Indian  Americans,  and  pupils 


of  the  “other  minority”  group,  but  less  so  by 
Puerto  Ricans,  Orientals,  and  Negroes.  Second- 
ary schools  employing  “some  other  practice”  for 
school  assignment  enroll  20  percent  of  th'^  Puerto 
Ricans  and  19  percent  of  the  Negroes,  but  less  than 
10  percent  of  any  other  racial  group.  Regional 
differences  in  school  assignment  of  white  and  Ne- 
gro pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  are  very  large 
in  some  instances.  For  example,  only  6 percent 
of  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  .areas  of  the  South 
are  assigned  to  schcxfis  on  a geographic  basis  with 
little  opportunity  for  a transfer  outside  of  the  area 
but  35  percent  of  the  whites  in  the  same  county 
are  under  this  practice — again  suggesting  an  asym- 
metric operation  of  the  free  choice  plans.  In  this 
section  of  the  country  36  percent  of  Negro  pupils 
and  white  pupils  in  the  same  county  attend  schools 
which  follow  some  other  practice  for  school  assign- 
ment. In  this  same  region,  proportionately  twice 
as  many  Negroes  as  whites  in  the  same  county  are 
attending  “open  registration”  schools  (38  percent 
as  compared  with  16  percent).  This  appears  to 
indicate  that  many  Negro  schools  in  these  areas 
are  open  to  all  students,  but  that  the  schools  which 
the  average  white  pupils  .attend  in  the  same  area 
are  not  o pen  to  all  students. 

In  contrast  to  that  region,  60  percent  of  white 
secondary  pupils  in  the  same  county  as  Negroes 
in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  are  in  “open 
registration  schools,”  but  only  47  percent  of  the 
Negroes. 

Ability  grouping  of  pupils  was  begun  many 
years  ago  and  is  now  a widespread  practice. 
Tables  2.25.7  and  .8  present  data  about  the  ability- 
grouping system  used  by  the  schools  (P-80). 
Nationally,  the  practice  of  ability  or  achievement 
grouping  appears  to  be  much  more  prevalent  at 
the  secondary  level  than  at  the  elementary 
level.  For  the  country  as  a whole,  about  38 
percent  of  all  elementary  school  pupils  and  75 
percent  of  all  secondary  school  pupils  are  in 
schools  which  practice  some  form  of  grouping  or 
tracking. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  high 
school  students  are  in  schools  which  group  pupils — 
the  highest  proportion  for  any  racial  or  ethnic 
group.  The  practice  of  grouping  varies  sharply  in 
every  region  between  schools  attended  by  Negroes 
and  whites  in  the  same  counties.  In  most  regions 
more  Negro  students  are  enrolled  in  schools  which 
group  pupils — the  largest  difference  being  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  South  where  80  percent 
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of  the  Negro  pupils  are  in  secondary  schools  which 
carry  out  grouping,  but  only  45  percent  of  the 
white  pupils  in  the  same  counties.  The  area  in 
which  the  largest  proportion  of  elementary  school 
children  are  grouped  is  the  metropolitan  North- 
east region  where  66  percent  of  the  Negro  students 
are  in  schools  which  group  pupils  as  compared 
with  61  percent  of  the  whites  in  the  same  county. 

Whereas  the  practice  of  grouping  or  tracking 
secondary  students  is  widespread  for  both  whites 
and  Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  West  regions,  the  data  indicate 
considerable  variation  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  other  regions.  In  the  Midwest,  74  percent 
of  the  Negro  pupils  are  in  secondary  schools  which 
group  pupils  by  ability  or  achievement,  but  98 
percent  of  the  white  pupils  in  the  same  counties 
were  in  such  schools.  The  reverse  is  true,  how- 
ever, in  the  metropolitan  South  where  far  more 
Negro  pupils  are  grouped  (80  percent)  than  white 
pupils  (45  percent). 

At  the  elementary  school  level  the  data  show 
that  proportionately  more  minority  group  pupils 
than  white  pupils  are  enrolled  in  schools  v*/^hich 
group  children  according  to  ability  or  achievement. 
A laige  majority  of  the  pupils  attending  schools 
which  carry  out  grouping  are  in  schools  where  all 
of  the  students  in  the  school  are  grouped.  Schools 
which  provide  for  grouping  or  tracking  programs 
of  only  children  at  the  high  or  low  extremes  enroll 
only  7 percent  of  all  the  elementary  pupils  and  16 
percent  of  all  of  the  secondary  pupils  There  are 
iio  differences  between  white  students  and  the 
various  racial  groups  in  the  percentage  enrolled  in 
elementary  schools  which  carry  out  grouping  only 
for  highest  or  lowest  acli  evers. 

Principals  also  were  asked  to  furnish  data  on  the 
proportion  of  students  in  the  lowest  track  (P-83) 
and  in  the  highest  track  or  group  (P-82).  These 
items  pertained  not  only  to  those  schools  which 
group  all  students  but  also  those  which  grouped 
only  the  highest  or  lowest  achieving  students.  The 
data  are  presented  in  tables  2.25.9  and  .10  in  the 
form  of  averages  which  were  computed  from  the 
data  reported  for  questions  P-82  and  P-83. 

N ationally , in  schools  which  group  students,  the 
average  student  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  level  attends  a school  where  the 
same  proportions  of  students  are  assigned  to  the 
lowest  track  as  to  the  highest  track;  the  percentage 
being  27  in  the  elementary  schools  and  20  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Comparisons  between  the 
data  for  minority  groups  as  compared  with  whites 
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in  the  same  counties  are  noteworthy  for  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Negroes.  About  10  percent  more 
pupils  are  in  the  lowest  tracks  in  elementary 
schools  attended  by  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes 
than  in  those  schools  attended  by  the  average 
white  pupil  in  the  same  counties.  Schools  at- 
tended by  the  average  Negro  have  a lesser  per- 
centage of  their  students  in  the  highest  track  (25 
percent)  than  do  the  schools  attended  by  the  white 
students  in  the  same  county. 

This  result  for  Negroes  is  rather  consistent 
across  the  Nation.  In  the  nonmetropolitan  areas 
of  the  South  and  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  all 
of  the  regions  except  the  Northeast,  the  average 
Negro  pupil  attends  a school  where  a larger  per- 
centage of  pupils  are  in  the  lowest  track.  In  the 
nonmetropolitan  areas  of  the  South,  an  average 
of  38  percent  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  lowest  track 
in  schools  attended  by  Negroes,  as  compared  with 
27  percent  for  whites  in  the  same  counties.  The 
differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
same  counties  are  much  larger  in  the  metropolitan 
ar<>as.  There  are  also  regional  variations  in  the 
average  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  highest  track 
in  elementary  schools  attended  by  Negroes  and 
whites.  In  most  regions  the  average  white  pupil 
attends  schools  which  have  a slightly  larger  pro- 
portion of  pupils  in  the  highest  track.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  Northeast  metropolitan  areas 
where  Negroes  attend  elementary  schools  which 
have  an  average  of  only  17  percent  of  the  pupils 
in  the  highest  track,  whereas  for  white  pupils  the 
percentage  is  27. 

At  the  secondary  level,  minority  pupils  are  in 
schools  in  which  there  are  slightly  more  pupils  in 
the  lowest  track,  as  compared  vdth  schools 
attended  by  white  pupils  in  the  same  counties. 
Puerto  Rican  and  Negro  pupils  attend  secondary 
schools  where  34  and  31  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  student  body  is  in  the  lowest  track  compared 
to  22  and  24  percent,  respectively,  for  white 
pupils  in  the  same  county.  There  are  no  wide 
variations  at  the  secondary  level  for  the  highest 
track;  all  of  the  percentages  for  the  various  racial 
groups  fall  within  a range  of  17  percent  for  Negroes, 
to  24  percent  for  Indian  Americans.  The  exposure 
of  Negro  pupils  to  a secondary  school  where  pro- 
portionately more  pupils  are  in  the  lowest  track 
is  greater  than  that  for  white  pupils  in  each  region 
of  the  country.  There  are  onl3’^  slight  differences 
between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  same  counties 
as  regards  to  their  enrollment  in  the  highest 
track.  In  the  metropolitan  South  the  Negroes 


I 

I attend  schools  where  an  average  of  only  12  per- 
I cent  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  highest  track  while 
I the  percentage  is  21  percent  for  schools  attended 

I by  white  pupils. 

Various  policies  are  utilized  in  different  schools 
regarding  the  promotion  of  children  who  fail  a 
subject.  Tables  2.25.11  and  .12  contain  the  data 
from  principals  concerning  the  promotional  policy 
of  slow  learners  in  their  schools  (P-89). 

Nationally,  two  policies  account  for  promotion 
policies  affecting  three-fourths  of  all  elementary 
pupils:  34  percent  attend  schools  in  which  those 
j who  fail  a subject  must  repeat  the  entire  grade 
and  42  percent  attend  schools  where  the  policy  is  to 
I promote  children  along  with  their  age  group 

I regardless  of  whether  they  have  mastered  the 

I work.  In  a few  instances  (8  percent)  elementary 

level  pupils  repeat  only  those  courses  in  which 
they  have  failed. 

There  are  consistent  differences  in  promotion 
I policies  in  elementary  schools  attended  by  the  aver- 

I age  white  pupil  as  compared  with  those  attended 

by  the  average  minority  pupil.  In  every  case 
I the  minority-group  students  are  less  likely  to  be 

I required  to  repeat  an  entire  grade.  For  Negro 

students  the  percentage  is  32  percent  compared 
j to  39  percent  for  the  whites  in  the  same  county. 

I There  appear  to  be  no  such  noticeable  differences 

I between  the  races  in  the  elementary  schools  with 

i regard  to  the  policy  of  promotion  with  the  age 

I group. 

I Notable  regional  differences  are  evident  in  pro- 
I motion  practices  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  at 

I the  elementary  level.  In  the  nonmetropolitan 

I areas  of  the  North  and  West,  43  percent  of  the 

j Negro  slow  learners  are  required  to  repeat  a grade 

j but  only  32  percent  of  the  white  pupils  in  the  same 

I counties  are  required  to  do  so.  The  policy  is  the 

I reverse  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Midwest, 

South,  and  Northwest  where  many  more  whites 
I than  Negroes  are  in  schools  v^here  pupils  must 
ill  repeat  the  entire  grade. 

(|  At  the  secondary  level,  school  promotional  poli- 

|:j  cies  usually  involve  repeating  only  those  courses 

I in  which  a failing  grade  was  received  (67  percent), 

f Only  13  percent  of  pupils  are  in  schools  where  the 

! i entire  grade  must  be  repeated.  Though  age  is  an 

fi  important  factor  in  promotion  at  the  elementary 
level,  only  14  percent  of  the  secondary  students  are 
" enrolled  in  schools  where  pupils  are  always  pro- 
moted with  their  age  group.  There  are  no  differ- 
p ences  in  the  policies  followed  in  schools  attended 
by  minority  groups  with  the  exception  of  the 


Negroes,  67  percent  of  whom  are  in  secondary 
schools  where  the  slow  learners  repeat  courses 
failed  as  compared  to  76  percent  for  the  whites 
in  the  same  county.  Very  sharp  regional  dijffer- 
ences  are  noted  in  the  poheies  regarding  promotion 
of  white  and  Negro  slow  learners  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  the  Northeast,  Midwest,  and 
Southwest,  moi-e  wihte  pupils  in  counties  with 
Negroes  are  required  to  repeat  an  entire  grade  than 
Negro  pupiis.  Hence,  in  these  areas  the  majority 
of  the  Negro  slow  learners  are  required  to  repeat 
only  the  courses  failed.  In  the  metropohtan  areas 
of  the  South,  while  virtually  all  white  pupils  (97 
percent)  repeat  only  the  failed  courses,  this  per-  | 

centage  is  48  percent  for  Negro  pupils;  in  these  I 

same  areas  44  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils  must  : 

repeat  che  entire  grade.  Only  in  the  metropohtan  ! 

areas  of  the  West  does  there  appear  to  be  the  same  ^ 

pohey  for  both  Negro  and  white  pupils  regarding 
promotion  at  the  secondary  level — all  white  and 
Negro  pupils  are  required  to  repeat  only  the 
courses  in  which  faihng  work  is  done. 

2.26  Extracurricular  activities 

The  various  extracurricular  activities  examined 
include  the  19  activities  listed  in  question  90  of 
tho  principal’s  questionnaire  together  with  an 
average  over  all  the  activities.  The  data  are 
shown  in  tables  2.26.1,  2.26.2,  2.26.3,  and  2.26.4 
which  give  the  percentages  of  pupils  having  the 
extracurricular  activity  named  in  the  left-hand 
column. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
frorn  the  four  tables  as  a group  is  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  availability  of  extra- 
curricular activities  to  minority  groups  and  to 
whites.  This  is  particularly  true  in  secondary 
schools  where  we  find  that  the  average  of  the 
availability  of  the  listed  activities  is  67  percent  for 
Negroes,  68  percent  for  whites  in  the  same  coun- 
ties, and  69  percent  for  whites.  Similarly,  there 
are  no  large  differences  between  the  various  other 
minorities;  the  percentages  for  the  various  races 
are  all  approximately  70  percent.  In  elementary 
schools  there  is  a small  tendency  for  minority 
groups  to  have  greater  availability  of  extracur- 
ricular activities  than  whites.  The  average  avail- 
ability for  Negroes  in  the  whole  Nation  is  36 
percent  against  29  percent  for  whites  in  the  same 
county  and  31  percent  for  all  whites. 

Examining  individual  activities  nationwide  in 
elementary  schools  one  finds  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  availability  for  most  of  them  although 
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it  is  a little  smaller  for  minority  groups  for  school 
annual  and  band;  it  is  a Uttle  larger  for  minority 
groups  for  student  government,  chorus,  subject 
clubs,  drama,  social  dances,  and  service  clubs. 
These  statements  are  true  for  both  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups.  In  secondary  schools  the 
nationwide  tendency  for  all  minority  groups  is  to 


have  slightly  less  availability  for  the  following 
activities:  school  newspaper,  school  annual,  honor 
society,  chess  club,  and  debating  team.  Minority 
groups  have  slightly  more  availability  for  chorus, 
military  cadets,  hobby  clubs,  and  social  dances. 
For  the  other  activities  there  is  no  particularly 
significant  diflFerence  on  a nationwide  basis. 


Table  2.26.1  .—Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  elementary  schools  having  available  extracurricular 

activities,  for  United  States,  fall  1965 
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Activity 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

v:;n) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PB) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Student  government 

P-90a 

33 

31 

40 

34 

30 

27 

36 

32 

36 

34 

48 

43 

38 

34 

School  newspaper 

P~90b 

29 

29 

28 

26 

23 

25 

29 

31 

35 

32 

37 

35 

31 

32 

School  annual 

P-90C 

16 

17 

10 

15 

16 

16 

14 

16 

25 

23 

20 

18 

14 

17 

Boys’  interscholastic 
athletics 

P-90d 

44 

43 

41 

43 

55 

53 

44 

41 

51 

48 

47 

42 

46 

45 

Girls’  interscholastic 
athletics 

P-90e 

27 

26 

26 

26 

35 

31 

29 

26 

36 

33 

32 

29 

27 

27 

Boys’  intramural 
athletics 

P-90f 

51 

49 

49 

50 

62 

61 

49 

49 

58 

56 

60 

58 

57 

57 

Girls’  intramural 
athletics. 

P-90g 

43 

42 

42 

43 

55 

55 

42 

45 

47 

45 

52 

49 

49 

49 

Band 

P-90h 

71 

72 

66 

76 

71 

73 

63 

69 

64 

67 

76 

79 

71 

75 

Chorus 

P-90i 

55 

53 

66 

49 

53 

46 

59 

54 

55 

52 

60 

58 

56 

52 

Honor  society 

P-90J 

7 

7 

8 

8 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

14 

12 

6 

5 

Subject  clubs 

P-90k 

13 

12 

19 

10 

12 

8 

19 

15 

12 

10 

20 

13 

15 

11 

Chess  clubs 

P-901 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Hobby  clubs 

P-90m 

11 

11 

13 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

13 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

Drama 

P-90n 

30 

29 

38 

30 

26 

25 

37 

31 

32 

30 

33 

31 

35 

29 

Debate  team 

P-90O 

4 

4 

5 

7 

6 

7 

4 

5 

4 

3 

7 

7 

5 

6 

Social  dances 

P-90p 

21 

20 

23 

18 

20 

16 

25 

18 

25 

20 

28 

22 

24 

19 

Military  cadet-'' 

P-90q 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Service  clubs 

P-90r 

9 

7 

18 

7 

9 

7 

14 

9 

8 

7 

13 

9 

10 

8 

Religious  clubs 

P-90s 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Average ... 

32 

31 

36 

29 

34 

30 

33 

31 

33 

31 

36 

33 

32 

30 

I 

I 
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Table  2.26.2.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  elementary  schools  having  available  extracurricular  activities, 

for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropoUtan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


United  States 

NonmetropoUtan 

Activity 

Question 

number 

North  and  W«st 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(5) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Student  government 

P~90a 

40 

34 

31 

32 

33 

38 

41 

29 

24 

30 

13 

18 

School  newspaper. 

P-90b 

28 

26 

29 

39 

34 

43 

25 

30 

26 

8 

10 

6 

School  annual- 

P-90c 

10 

15 

17 

17 

15 

27 

17 

30 

30 

17 

18 

22 

Boys’ interscholastic  athletics-  _ . . 

P-90d 

41 

43 

43 

71 

68 

62 

51 

64 

51 

59 

55 

72 

Girls’  interschoiastic  athletics  . 

P-90e 

26 

26 

26 

37 

33 

35 

39 

55 

38 

40 

41 

44 

Bovs’  intramural  athletics-  - - -- 

P-90f 

49 

50 

49 

49 

53 

50 

54 

67 

51 

43 

60 

62 

Girls’  intramural  athletics --  - 

P-90g 

P-90h 

42 

43 

42 

35 

30 

37 

49 

64 

49 

37 

59 

60 

Band  - 

66 

76 

72 

82 

76 

81 

39 

47 

40 

54 

69 

76 

Chorus  --  - - --  - 

P-90i 

66 

49 

53 

67 

55 

56 

59 

52 

38 

40 

51 

38 

Honor  society - - - - 

P-90j 

P-90k 

8 

8 

7 

4 

3 

11 

20 

23 

20 

10 

9 

7 

Subject  clubs _ 

19 

10 

12 

8 

8 

12 

36 

25 

21 

18 

10 

14 

Chess  clubs  - 

P-901 

2 

2 

3 

3 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hobby  clubs 

P-90m 

13 

10 

11 

15 

7 

9 

15 

9 

6 

12 

0 

10 

Drama - 

P-90n 

38 

30 

29 

43 

34 

33 

50 

43 

31 

25 

20 

25 

Debate  team 

P-90o 

5 

7 

4 

0 

0 

3 

14 

12 

6 

10 

5 

6 

Social  dances 

P-90p 

P-90q 

P-90r 

23 

18 

20 

29 

33 

36 

45 

29 

19 

21 

11 

3 

Military  cadets 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Service  clubs 

18 

7 

7 

9 

8 

11 

16 

10 

6 

8 

1 

1 

Religious  clubs  - 

P-90s 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Average 

36 

29 

31 

30 

31 

38 

38 

36 

31 

33 

30 

27 

■t  t 


Metropolitan 


Question 

Activity 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Student  government..  . . . 

P-90a 

37 

36 

27 

32 

29 

25 

39 

32 

21 

30 

5 

12 

57 

59 

67 

School  newspaper.  _ . ... 

P~90b 

28 

24 

31 

31 

25 

24 

29 

24 

27 

22 

13 

11 

31 

33 

31 

School  annual  — 

P-90c 

8 

5 

7 

9 

3 

7 

10 

19 

13 

13 

33 

28 

0 

1 

3 

Boys’  interschoiastic  athletics 

P-90d 

22 

20 

22 

43 

37 

46 

38 

44 

22 

43 

59 

54 

34 

25 

22 

Girls’  interschoiastic  athletics 

P-90e 

19 

15 

14 

17 

16 

17 

21 

15 

6 

29 

47 

43 

25 

17 

18 

Boys’  intramural  athletics 

P-90f 

43 

40 

44 

54 

42 

52 

33 

32 

23 

47 

47 

54 

78 

76 

61 

Girls’  intramural  athletics 

P-90g 

37 

39 

40 

39 

29 

39 

?6 

22 

18 

40 

46 

54 

74 

63 

50 

Band..  . . — 

P-90h 

67 

79 

73 

77 

87 

86 

66 

85 

85 

52 

36 

33 

95 

97 

94 

Chorus  - 

P-90i 

75 

78 

69 

75 

56 

51 

61 

25 

26 

39 

51 

47 

87 

63 

67 

Honor  society 

P-90J 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

8 

10 

7 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Subject  clubs — — 

P-90k 

15 

14 

17 

20 

7 

7 

15 

3 

10 

14 

3 

2 

12 

5 

5 

Chess  clubs.. _. 

P-901 

2 

4 

7 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

Hobby  clubs 

P-90m 

16 

12 

18 

14 

11 

9 

8 

10 

7 

24 

33 

34 

11 

10 

4 

Drama _. 

P-90n 

34 

29 

32 

36 

26 

29 

35 

24 

23 

33 

17 

2 

37 

31 

36 

Debate  team 

P-90O 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

6 

16 

8 

8 

0 

4 

2 

Social  dances....  . — _ 

P-90p 

9 

10 

14 

15 

11 

16 

20 

20 

23 

22 

16 

12 

15 

8 

8 

Military  cadets.  ..  

P-90q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Service  clubs..  ._  — . 

P-90r 

20 

7 

4 

22 

8 

9 

21 

8 

11 

26 

1 

3 

15 

7 

3 

Religious  clubs . — 

P-90s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Average...  

25 

28 

32 

34 

25 

26 

39 

34 

21 

40 

26 

25 

39 

32 

31 
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Table  2.26.3.— Percent  of  minority  and  white  pupils  in  secondary  schools  having  available  extracurricular  activities, 

for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Activity 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

Ci) 

(3) 

(4: 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

idcnt  government 

P-90a 

91 

91 

90 

92 

85 

86 

97 

97 

94 

94 

98 

99 

95 

96 

School  newspaper 

P-90b 

88 

89 

80 

91 

89 

92 

95 

97 

86 

89 

97 

98 

92 

93 

School  annual 

P-90c 

93 

95 

79 

96 

94 

97 

93 

97 

94 

96 

97 

99 

94 

97 

Boys’  interscholast’c 

athletics. 

P-90d 

94 

98 

95 

97 

94 

94 

90 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 

97 

98 

Girls’  interscholastic 

athletics 

P-90e 

54 

54 

57 

57 

58 

54 

33 

43 

59 

57 

37 

42 

50 

47 

Boys’  intramural  athletics. 

P-90f 

77 

78 

75 

72 

66 

64 

64 

69 

79 

77 

72 

69 

79 

78 

Girls’  intramural  athletics. 

P-90g 

77 

77 

80 

80 

67 

71 

80 

74 

79 

79 

77 

84 

79 

81 

Band.  

P-90h 

94 

95 

91 

91 

92 

92 

88 

95 

92 

96 

98 

99 

96 

96 

Chorus.  . - .. 

P-90i 

93 

93 

96 

93 

90 

89 

97 

96 

93 

94 

100 

100 

95 

95 

Honor  society  . 

P-90J 

79 

80 

71 

78 

75 

76 

68 

83 

74 

79 

68 

76 

73 

78 

Subject  clubs  

P-90k 

87 

86 

87 

88 

87 

86 

85 

91 

85 

87 

94 

91 

90 

90 

Chess  clubs  . . 

P-901 

28 

29 

21 

25 

24 

30 

38 

47 

26 

28 

35 

53 

36 

38 

Hobby  clubs  __ 

P-90m 

49 

49 

49 

44 

45 

44 

44 

59 

50 

48 

49 

55 

53 

53 

Drama.  ..  ... 

P-90n 

93 

93 

92 

89 

95 

93 

93 

95 

89 

91 

92 

91 

93 

92 

Debate  team..  . . 

P-90o 

50 

52 

39 

48 

51 

54 

32 

43 

46 

50 

50 

51 

52 

53 

Social  dances. 

P-90p 

87 

87 

88 

74 

82 

81 

91 

89 

86 

83 

93 

94 

89 

87 

Military  cadets. _ — 

P-90q 

8 

7 

12 

7 

13 

10 

8 

6 

8 

7 

30 

21 

11 

10 

Service  clubs  .. 

P-90r 

61 

60 

66 

71 

61 

64 

50 

67 

54 

57 

88 

89 

75 

74 

Religiour  clubs 

P-90s 

9 

8 

9 

11 

9 

10 

29 

10 

10 

7 

16 

17 

11 

11 

Average . . 

68 

69 

67 

68 

67 

67 

66 

70 

67 

68 

72 

74 

71 

71 

f: 

f- 

j' 


'Tb 


Between  metropoV^tan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas  one  finds  large  differences  in  availability  of 
activities  but  there  seems  to  be  no  consistent  pat- 
tern of  such  differences  sc  far  as  Negroes  are  con- 
cerned. For  example,  boys’  interscholastic  ath- 
letics is  definitely  more  available  to  elementary 
school  puoils  in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  but  this  is 
as  true  of  Negroes  as  whites.  Looking  at  indi- 
vidual regions  we  find  that  some  regional  percent- 
ages differ  markedly  from  the  nationwide  percent- 
ages, but,  again,  the  differences  usually  appear  to 
be  much  the  same  for  Negroes  as  whites.  In  sec- 
ondary schools  there  are  differences  with  respect 
to  race,  especially  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South. 
There  Ave  find  Negroes  have  relatively  more  availa- 
bility tlian  whites  with  respect  to  a number  of 
items:  student  government,  boys’  and  girls’  intra- 
mural athletics,  band,  chorus,  subject  clubs, 
drama,  and  social  dances.  Negroes  have  rela- 
tively less  availability  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
South  than  in  the  Nation  with  respect  to  two  items: 
school  newspaper,  school  annual.  Such  relative 
differences  are  much  less  noticeable  in  the  metro- 
politan South.  In  the  Southwest  region  we  find 
relative  differences  in  both  the  nonmetropolitan 
and  the  metropolitan  areas.  Negroes  gain  rela- 
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lively  over  whites  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South- 
west with  respect  to  student  government,  boys’ 
interscholastic  athletics,  boys’  and  girls’  intra- 
mural athletics,  hobby  clubs,  debating  teams,  so- 
cial dances,  and  lose  with  respect  to  school  news- 
paper, school  annual,  honor  society,  chess  clubs. 
In  the  metropolitan  Southwest  Negroes  gain  rela- 
tively in  intramural  athletics,  chess  clubs,  hobby 
clubs,  debating  teams,  social  dances,  service  clubs, 
and  lose  relatively  in  school  newspaper.  Sum- 
marizing all  these  observations,  it  may  be  fair  to 
state  that  there  is  some  small  tendency  for  Negroes 
to  have  less  availability  than  whites  in  academi- 
cally oriented  activities  and  more  availability  than 
whites  in  athletics  and  more  socially  oriented 
activities. 

2.27  Summary  of  inequalities  in  school 
characteristics 

There  are  some  definite  and  systematic  directions 
of  difference  between  the  schools  attended  by 
minorities  and  those  attended  by  the  majority. 
It  appears  to  be  in  the  most  academically  related 
areas  that  the  schools  of  minority  pupils  show  the 
most  consistent  deficiencies.  There  are  fewer 
physics  laboratories,  there  are  fewer  books  per 
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Activity 


(1) 


Studoiit  goveriimoiit 

School  newspaper 

School  annual 

Boys’  iiiterscholastic  athletics, 
(•iris’  interscholastic  athletics. 

Boys’  intramural  athletics 

('•iris’  intramural  athletics 

Band 

Chorus 

Honor  society 

Subject  clubs 

Chess  clubs 

Hobby  clubs 

Drama 

Debate  team 

Social  dances 

Military 

Service  clubs 

Religious  clubs 

Average 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-90a 

P-9()b 

P-90c 

P-90d 

P-90(> 

P-  90f 

P-90g 

P-90h 

P-80i 

P-90J 

P-90k 

P-901 

P-90m 

P-9011 

P-90o 

P-9()p 

P-90q 

P-90r 

P-90s 


United  States 


N 

(3) 

90 
80 

79 

95 
57 
75 

80 

91 

96 
71 

87 
21 
49 

92 
39 

88 
12 
66 

9 

67 


W(N) 

(4) 


92 
91 

96 

97 
57 
72 
80 
91 

93 
78 
88 
25 
44 
89 
48 
74 

7 

71 

11 

68 


Activity 


(1) 


Student  government 

School  newspaper 

School  annual 

Boys’  interscholastic  athletics.. 

Girls’  interscholastic  athletics 

Boys’  intramural  athletics 

Girls’  intramural  athletics 

Band 

Chorus 

Honor  society 

Subject  clubs 

Chess  clubs 

Hobby  clubs 

Drama 

Debate  team 

Social  dances 

Military 

Service  clubs 

Religious  clubs 

Average 


w 

(5) 


Nonmetropolitan 


91 
89 
95 
98 
54 
78 
1 1 
95 
93 
80 
86 
29 
49 
93 
52 
87 

7 

60 

8 
69 


North  a?  c 

IWest 

South 

Southwest 

N 

w n: 

) W 

N 

w(n: 

) w 

N 

W(N 

) W 

(6) 

7) 

(6) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

91 

88 

90 

85 

71 

72 

83 

:9 

73 

71 

70 

72 

50 

71 

81 

67 

83 

71 

96 

97 

98 

50 

88 

92 

69 

91 

93 

99 

98 

99 

97 

100 

100 

96 

100 

93 

32 

36 

1 

32 

80 

83 

69 

89 

64 

81 

65 

65 

86 

86 

69 

66 

93 

73 

47 

65 

69 

70 

81 

69 

63 

85 

39 

34 

90 

89 

97 

80 

68 

76 

84 

80 

81 

99 

97 

88 

92 

75 

78 

88 

79 

77 

56 

56 

72 

60 

55 

37 

67 

89 

77 

7t 

76 

65 

83 

67 

77 

73 

80 

79 

i 

9 

10 

3 

5 

8 

3 

35 

16 

38 

39 

37 

20 

12 

23 

36 

11 

29 

75 

78 

91 

87 

70 

75 

91 

82 

88 

43 

46 

48 

27 

30 

36 

80 

72 

67 

98 

97 

96 

78 

60 

67 

86 

46 

43 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

42 

40 

42 

41 

36 

47 

43 

49 

36 

8 

8 

6 

11 

7 

15 

1 

0 

2 

60 

61 

62 

60 

54 

58 

65 

60 

57 

Questioti 

number 

(2) 

] 

Northeast 

Midwest 

N 

(15) 

w(n: 

(16) 

1 

) w 
(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(n; 

(19) 

) w 
(20) 

N 

(21) 

P-90a 

99 

98 

95 

77 

100 

95 

92 

P-90b 

95 

96 

93 

99 

100 

97 

87 

P-90c 

92 

95 

88 

76 

100 

96 

88 

P-90d 

80 

95 

95 

100 

100 

97 

93 

P-90e 

51 

65 

60 

50 

56 

43 

45 

P-90f 

46 

60 

84 

66 

61 

76 

82 

P-90g 

79 

79 

83 

68 

65 

82 

82 

P-90h 

92 

99 

97 

100 

100 

100 

93 

P-90i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

94 

P-90j 

72 

73 

92 

69 

89 

86 

87 

P-90k 

86 

89 

92 

77 

100 

99 

91 

P-901 

54 

62 

43 

30 

47 

52 

14 

P-90m 

69 

77 

72 

65 

67 

77 

53 

P-90n 

92 

99 

98 

93 

94 

99 

94 

P-90o 

27 

53 

46 

49 

82 

69 

42 

P-90p 

99 

100 

100 

96 

99 

100 

82 

P-90q 

18 

20 

6 

10 

6 

14 

19 

P-90r 

65 

71 

69 

89 

82 

71 

69 

P-90S 

13 

5 

3 

2 

32 

15 

3 

70 

74 

73 

69 

77 

77 

68 

Metropolitan 


South 


W(N) 

(22) 


100 

100 

100 

93 

51 

93 

100 

97 

97 

93 

96 

12 

38 

93 

46 

55 

2 

93 

3 

70 


w 


99 

100 

100 

100 

80 

96 

100 

100 

100 

89 

98 

13 

33 

94 

58 

77 

4 

93 

8 

75 


Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N 

) w 

N 

w(n: 

) w 

> (24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

91 

94 

99 

100 

100 

100 

66 

96 

94 

100 

too 

100 

84 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

89 

100 

97 

38 

11 

35 

85 

75 

77 

72 

58 

59 

86 

76 

78 

83 

87 

79 

99 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

86 

82 

100 

100 

100 

90 

93 

94 

62 

79 

64 

96 

96 

100 

:oo 

98 

93 

41 

1 

4 

31 

40 

56 

57 

0 

0 

65 

74 

57 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

68 

54 

63 

37 

35 

48 

94 

40 

44 

96 

97 

91 

8 

0 

3 

22 

23 

25 

84 

26 

32 

94 

95 

84 

7 

2 

5 

24 

25 

5 

74 

64 

65 

74 

1 

73 

72 

w 

m 
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student  in  libraries,  texts  are  less  often  in  sufficient 
supply,  cchools  are  less  often  accredited,  students 
who  fail  a subject  are  less  likely  to  repeat  a grade, 
they  are  less  often  in  schools  with  intensive  testing, 
academically  related  extracurricular  activities  are 
less,  the  curriculum  less  often  is  built  around  an 
academic  program.  This  is  merely  one  area  of 
difference  between  these  schools,  but  many  of  the 
deficiences  of  school  facilities  and  program  in 
schools  attended  by  minorities  are  related  to  this 
area.  Insofar  as  any  school  facilities  are  impor- 
tant for  learning  (a  question  that  will  be  examined 
in  sec.  3.2),  these  might  be  among  the  more  im- 
portant. At  the  same  time,  these  differences  in 
facilities  and  programs  must  not  be  over- 
emphasized. In  many  cases,  they  are  not  large. 
Regional  differences  between  schools  are  usually 


considerably 

differences. 


greater  than  minority-majority 


2.3  Characteristics  of  staff 
2.31  Social  background  of  teachers 

In  the  Nation,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  Negro  pupils  are  more  likely  to  be  taught  by 
teacheis  who  are  locality-based,  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  products  of  the  area  in  which  they  teach 
and  that  they  secured  their  public  school  training 
nearby.  This  is  true  at  both  elementary  and 
secondary  levels:  moie  teachers  of  Negro  pupils 
have  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  the  local  county 
and  a higher  proportion  were  graduated  from  high 
school  in  the  county  in  which  they  teach.  How- 
ever, at  neither  elementary  nor  secondary  levels 
are  teachers  of  Negro  pupils  more  likely  to  be 
trained  in  in~State  colleges  (table  2.31.1). 


Table  2.31.1.“For  the  average  minority  and  white  pupil  hi  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schools — the  percent 
of  teachers  in  his  school  who  lived  most  of  their  lives  and  were  educated  in  the  local  area,  for  the  Unit»jd  States, 
fall  1965 

[Note.— Local  area - county  of  current  residence] 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

wrjT) 

(16) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Percent  of  teachers  who — 
Spent  most  of  their 
lives  in  the  local 
area 

T-3 

42 

40 

53 

42 

37 

35 

54 

45 

35 

34 

39 

37 

40 

38 

Graduated  from  the 
local  high  school. 

T-7 

34 

33 

1 

45 

32 

30 

27 

46 

36 

28 

26 

31 

29 

33 

29 

Attended  an  in-State 
college 

T-15 

75 

75 

I 

75 

75 

73 

73 

79 

78 

71 

72 

68 

68 

70 

70 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Percent  of  teachers  who — 
Spent  most  of  their 
lives  in  the  local 
area 

T-3 

35 

34 

41 

35 

31 

30 

55 

46 

31 

30 

36 

32 

35 

33 

Graduated  from  the 
local  high  school.  __ 

T-7 

29 

28 

35 

28 

25 

24 

49 

39 

25 

25 

28 

25 

28 

26 

Attended  an  in-State 
college 

T-15 

71 

71 

69 

72 

69 

70 

75 

72 

68 

69 

58 

56 

64 

65 

ii 
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Table  2.31.2. — For  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil  in  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schools— the  percent 
of  teachers  in  his  school  who  lived  most  of  their  lives  and  were  educated  in  the  local  area,  for  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 

(NoTi— Local  area -county  of  current  residence] 


] 

Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

United  Sta 

tes 

Nonmetropolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 1 
(3) 

V(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 1 
(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 1 
(9) 

V(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 1 
(12) 

V(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Percent  of  teachers  who — 

Spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  local  area. 



1 

:-3 

53 

42 

40 

34 

36 

40 

54 

59 

55 

40 

32 

31 

Graduated  from  the  local  high  school 

T-7 

45 

32 

33 

27 

31 

35 

41 

41 

42 

32 

21 

22 

Attended  an  in-State  college. 

— 

T-15 

75 

75 

75 

68 

69 

79 

86 

88 

80 

88 

85 

79 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Percent  of  teachers  who — 

Suent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  local  area.. 

T-3 

41 

35 

34 

21 

22 

23 

38 

45 

48 

35 

31 

28 

Graduated  from  the  local  high  school — 

T-7 

35 

fl8 

28 

19 

20 

21 

32 

37 

39 

30 

24 

24 

Attended  an  in-State  college. 

T-15 

1 

1 

o9 

72 

71 

58 

59 

68 

82 

84 

83 

93 

87 

88 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Percent  of  teachers  who — 

Spent  most  of  their  lives  in 

the  local  area 

T-3 

64 

53 

51 

55 

40 

39 

69 

37 

37 

35 

18 

18 

24 

29 

24 

Graduated  from  the  local 

high  school 

T-7 

61 

48 

46 

47 

31 

30 

61 

30 

27 

27 

13 

11 

18 

20 

19 

Attended  an  in-State  col- 

lege 

T-15 

75 

75 

79 

67 

77 

77 

82 

77 

75 

77 

89 

86 

46 

51 

46 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Percent  of  teachers  who — 

Spent  most  of  their  lives  in 

the  local  area 

T-3 

62 

50 

49 

34 

30 

31 

52 

33 

41 

37 

19 

20 

22 

25 

25 

Graduated  from  the  local 

high  school 

T-7 

53 

43 

44 

28 

24 

24 

47 

26 

32 

29 

14 

14 

16 

17 

16 

Attended  an  in-State  col- 

lege 

T-15 

68 

65 

71 

51 

65 

70 

76 

74 

71 

75 

88 

91 

51 

54 

53 

223-741  0-66-9 
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T.ble  2-»l  S--F»r  th.  «».™ge  minoril,  and  white  pupil  in  elementao-  ach«.la  and  in  eeeondary  aehoola-aiae.f  local  § 
tea  in  which  teachers  in  his  school  lived  most  of  their  livest  for  the  United  States,  fail  1965 

{Note.— Scored  on  a scale  from  1-6;  6 is  large] 


Item 

(1) 


Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 


Table  2.S1.4.-FCT  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil  in  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schools-si^eof  1™.^! 


(Note.— Scored  on  a scale  from  1-6;  6 is  large] 


Item 


(1) 


Elementary  schools. 
Secondary  schools.  _ 


Item 


(1) 


Elementary  schools. 
Secondary  schools.  _ 


Question 

number 


(2) 


T-4 

T-4 


Question 

number 

United  States 

N onmetropolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(6) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

T-4 

3.  2 

2.  8 

2.  6 

2.  2 

2.  1 

2.  0 

2.  2 

1.  8 

1.  8 

2.  4 

2.  3 

2.  3 

T-4 

3.  2 

2.  8 

2.  7 

2.  2 

2.  2 

2.  1 

2.  3 

1.  9 

1.  9 

2.  3 

2.  0 

1.  9 

Metropolitan 


N 

forthea 

St 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(2T)  . 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

4.  3 

4.  0 

3.  5 

3.  9 

3.  0 

2.  8 

3.3 

2.  8 

2.8 

2.  9 

2.  1 

2.2 

3.  7 

3.  5 

3. 1 

4.  5 

1 

4. 1 

3.  6 

3.4 

2.  9 

3.  0 

3.3 

2.9 

3.  0 

3.0 

2.  0 

2.  0 

3.6 

3.  6 

3.2 

TableZSl  5 -F.«he.verag.mm^^^ 

attainment  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  teachers  in  his  school,  for  the  United  States,  faU  1%5 
[Note— Educational  attainment  scored  from  1-8  (loivest  to  highest);  4 represents  high  school  graduates] 
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Question 

number 

AU 

W 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

VV(OT)  ;i 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(1?) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16)  • 

T-4 

2.  7 

2.  6 

3.  2 

2.  8 

2.  7 

2.  6 

3.  1 

2.  9 

2.  6 

2.  5 

2.  9 

2.  8 

2.  9 

2 8 

T-4 

2.  8 

2.  7 

3.  2 

1 

2.  8 

2.  7 

2.  6 

4.0 

3.  7 

2.  8 

2.  7 

3.4 

3.  2 

3.  0 

2.  9 ^ 

iiii 


Table  2.31.6.— For  the  average  white  an»l  Negro  pupil  in  elenrfieutary  schools  and  in  secondai’y  schools— educational 
attainment  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  teachers  in  his  school,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
by  region,  fail  1965 


[Note.— Educational  attainment  scored  from  1-8  (lowest  to  highest);  4 represents  high  school  graduate] 


N onmotropolitan 

United  States 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  aud  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

V/(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Elementary  schools: 

'P'ntVipr  nf 

T-9 

3.  3 

3.  8 

3.  6 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  2 

2.  6 

3.  3 

3.  4 

3.  2 

3.  6 

3.  6 

IVTnt.hpr  nf  t.paphpr 

T-10 

3.  5 

3.  9 

3.  7 

3.  4 

3.  3 

3.  5 

2.  9 

3.  6 

3.  5 

3.  6 

3.  7 

3.  7 

Secondary  schools: 

3.  5 

T5'o‘hKpr  nf  t.paphpr 

T-9 

3.  4 

3.  8 

3.  6 

3.  3 

3 3 

3.  5 

2.  9 

3.  6 

3.  6 

3.  1 

3.  7 

Mother  of  teacher  

r 

r-10 

3.  6 

3.  9 

3.  8 

3.  6 

3.  6 

3.  9 

3.  3 

3.  9 

3.  8 

3.  7 

3.  8 

3.  8 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Qu^tion 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

Soutn 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Elementary  schools: 

Father  of  teacher 

T-9 

3. 

7 

4.0 

3.  8 

3.  6 

3.6 

3.  6 

3.  1 

4.0 

4.  1 

3.6 

3.2 

3.  5 

4.  1 

4.  1 

4.  1 

Mother  of  teacher 

T-10 

3. 1 

6 

3.  7 

3.  7 

3.  7 

3.  6 

3.  6 

3.  5 

4.  1 

4.2 

3.8 

3.6 

3.  8 

4. 1 

4.2 

4.2 

Secondary  schools: 

4.0 

3.  9 

3.  9 

Father  of  teacher  

T-9 

3. 

7 

3.  8 

3.6 

3.  6 

3.5 

3.6 

3.  3 

4.  1 

4. 1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.  4 

Mother  of  teacher - - 

T-IO 

3. 

5 

3.  7 

3.  5 

3.  7 

3.  7 

3.  8 

3.  8 

4.  3 

4.3 

3.4 

3.  4 

3.  7 

4. 1 

4.0 

4.0 

At  the  same  time,  both  overall  and  specifically 
by  region,  Negro  pupils  are  more  likely  to  have 
teachers  who  have  lived  in  larger  towns  and 
cities,  compared  to  the  teachers  of  white  pupils. 
There  are  two  regional  instances  in  which  the 
average  size  of  community  of  predominant  resi- 
dence is  the  same,  but  in  no  instance,  at  either 
secondary  or  elementary  level,  is  the  average  size 
smaller  than  for  teachers  of  whites.  Thus,  teach- 
ers of  Negro  pupils  in  urban  areas  tend  to  come 
from  the  same  city  in  which  they  are  teaching,  and 
and  tend  to  come  from  larger  cities. 

There  is  a distinct  tendency  for  Puerto  Rican 
pupils  to  attend  schools  with  higher  proportions  of 
local  residents  and  products  of  local  high  schools 
on  ihe  faculty,  compared  to  whites,  but  this 
tendency  is  very  small  for  other  minority  groups. 
Teachers  of  Negro  students  grew  up  in  homes  in 
which  the  educational  attainments  of  parents 
were,  on  the  average,  somewhat  less  than  is  the 
case  for  the  teachers  of  white  students.  The 
difference  is  most  pronounced  in  the  metropolitan 


South,  and  generally  the  magnitude  of  the  differ- 
ence is  greater  for  the  fathers  than  for  the  mothers 
of  teachers. 

In  general,  the  average  member  of  any  other 
minority  group  attends  a school  in  which  the  edu- 
cational attainments  of  the  parents  of  teachers  are 
not  as  high  as  is  the  case  for  comparable  whites. 
This  d'ff‘>rence  is  somewhat  more  pronounced 
where  teachers  of  Puerto  Ricans  are  concerned. 

Highlights. — Compared  to  the  teachers  of  the 
average  white  pupil,  the  teacher  of  the  average 
Negro  student  is^ — 

—more  likely  to  have  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
the  current  county. 

— more  likely  to  have  finished  high  school  in 
the  current  county. 

— as  likely  to  have  attended  college  within  the 
State. 

— more  likely  to  have  lived  much  of  his  life  in 
a large  city. 

—less  likely  to  have  well  educated  parents 
(especially  pronounced  in  South). 
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2,32  Personal  characteristics  of  teachers  and 
principals 

In  the  Nation’s  elementary  schools,  the  average 
student,  whether  majority  or  minority’’,  attends  a 
school  in  which  most  of  the  teachers  are  female. 
Generally,  no  race  differences  in  the  sex  composi- 
tion of  faculties  is  observed.  Similarly,  there  are 
no  gross  differences  in  the  average  age  of  teachers. 
The  average  Negro  pupil,  as  the  average  white 
pupil,  whether  at  the  elementary  or  secondary 
level,  is  taught  by  teachers  with  an  average  age 
near  40  depending  on  the  particular  region  and 
level.  There  is  clearly  no  tendency  for  the 
teachers  of  one  group  of  pupils  to  be  either  more , 
mature  or  more  recently  trained. 

There  are  sharp  differences  in  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  faculty.  For  the  Nation  as  a whole, 
the  average  Negro  elementary  student  attends  a 
school  in  which  65  percent  of  the  faculty  are 
Negro  and  the  average  white  elementary  student 
attends  a school  in  which  97  percent  of  the  faculty 
are  white;  white  teachers  are  more  predominant 
at  the  secondary  level,  where  the  corresponding 
figures  are  59  and  97  percent.  Regional  variation 
is  substantial;  even  so,  in  every  region,  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels,  white  students 
are  more  likely  than  Negro  students  to  be  taught 
by  white  teachers.  This  racial  matching  of 
teachers  to  student  is  most  pronounced  in  the 
South,  where  by  tradition  it  has  been  complete. 
Thus,  in  the  metropolitan  South,  the  average 
white  elementary  student  attends  a school  in 
which  96  percent  of  the  teachers  are  white  and  the 
average  Negro  attends  a school  in  which  96  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  are  Negro.  In  the  metro- 


politan Midwest,  2 percent  of  the  teachers  are 
Negro  in  schools  attended  by  the  average  white, 
while  40  percent  of  the  teachers  are  Negro  in 
schools  attended  by  the  average  Negro.  Inspec- 
tion suggests  that  the  matching  process  is  least 
developed  at  the  secondary  level  in  the  metropol- 
itan West,  though  even  here  it  occurs  to  some 
extent. 

No  different  impressions  form  from  a similar 
analysis  of  the  race  of  school  principals  in  relation 
to  the  race  of  students.  For  the  Nation,  61  per- 
cent of  Negro  secondary  students  attend  schools 
with  Negro  principals,  and  95  percent  of  white 
students  attend  schools  with  white  principals. 
Negro  principals  are  rare  outside  the  Southern 
States,  yet  wherever  they  appear  they  tend  to  be 
in  charge  of  schools  with  a concentration  of  Negro 
students. 

Every  minority  group,  whether  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  Indian,  or  Oriental,  is  more  likely  than 
whites  in  the  same  county  to  be  taught  by  Negro 
teachers:  thus,  the  average  Oriental  elementary 
pupil  attends  a school  in  which  15  percent  of  the 
teachers  are  Negro,  and  this  figure  is  4 percent  for 
the  average  white  in  the  same  county.  But  the 
typiciJ  teacher  for  any  minority  group  student  is 
white:  at  the  elementary  level  the  percentage  of 
white  teachers  ranges  from  67  percent  for  the 
Puerto  Ricans  to  83  percent  for  American  Indians 
^ind  in  high  schools  the  range  is  from  76  percent 
for  the  Orientals  to  88  percent  for  American 
" Among  the  various  minority  groups 

^g  Negroes),  only  Orientals  seem  to  be 
d in  the  teaching  profession  in  any  force ; 
n in  secondary  schools  15  percent  of  the 
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Table  2.32.1.— For  elementary  schools  attended  by  the  averats^  « and  white  pupil— percent  of  teachers  of 

given  sex,  race,  or  origin,  and  average  age  of  te.  -she’®,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


(Note.— All  figures  are  average  percentages  for  the  sver.ige  pupi»,  xcept  age  of  teachers] 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

?R 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(M) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Average  age 

T-2 

40 

40 

39 

40 

40 

40 

38 

40 

39 

40 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Sex,  male 

T-1 

17 

17 

16 

14 

19 

19 

18 

16 

20 

19 

20 

18 

18 

18 

Teacher’s  race  or  origin 

Negro 

T-5 

12 

2 

65 

11 

19 

4 

30 

6 

14 

3 

15 

4 

20 

5 

White 

861 

97 

32 

87 

78 

93 

67 

92 

83 

95 

79 

90 

76 

93 

Mexican  American 

1 

0 ! 

■? 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rican 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

5 

2 

1 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 
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Table  2.32.2.— For  elementary  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil — percentof  teachers  of  given 
sexy  race  or  origin^  and  average  age  of  teachers^  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitc^n  areas^  by  region^  fall 
1%5 

[Note. — All  figures  are  average  percentages  for  the  average  pupU,  except  age  of  teachers] 


Item 


Que  ^tion 
nun.ber 


United  States 


Nonmetropolitan 


North  and  West 


South 


Southwest 


(1) 

(2) 

N ' 
(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(6) 

N ' 
(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N ' 
(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Average  age 

T-2 

39 

40 

40 

39 

40 

42 

39 

43 

43 

40 

41 

41 

Sex,  male 

T-1 

16 

14 

17 

23 

21 

19 

16 

17 

16 

18 

15 

21 

Teacher’s  race  or  origin 

T-5 

Negro 

65 

11 

2 

17 

2 

1 

90 

18 

2 

75 

7 

1 

White 

32 

87 

97 

82 

97 

99 

8 

81 

96 

24 

91 

96 

Mexican  American 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Puerto  Rican 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

\ 

0 

1 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Average  age 

T-2 

37 

39 

38 

38 

38 

38 

39 

38 

37 

39 

40 

39 

38 

39 

38 

Sex,  male — 

T-1 

17 

14 

18 

18 

17 

19 

10 

7 

8 

16 

14 

12 

19 

18 

22 

Teacher’s  race  or  origin 

T-5 

Negro 

31 

11 

2 

40 

3 

2 

96 

14 

4 

65 

17 

1 

22 

4 

2 

White 

67 

88 

97 

58 

96 

98 

2 

85 

96 

32 

82 

98 

69 

91 

95 

Mexican  American 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rican 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oriental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

Other 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Table  2.32.3.— For  secondary  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  and  white  pupil — percentof  teachers  of  given 
sexy  race  or  origin,  and  average  age  of  teachers,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 

[Note.— All  figures  are  average  percentages  for  the  aver^  pupil,  except  age  of  teachers] 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 
• (7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

1 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Average  age 

T-2 

37 

36 

37 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

36 

36 

38 

37 

37 

37 

Sex,  male 

T-1 

55 

56 

49 

49 

57 

57 

53 

55 

59 

59 

56 

57 

55 

55 

Teacher’s  race  or  orgin — 
Negro 

T-5 

10 

2 

59 

6 

10 

3 

16 

3 

8 

2 

6 

3 

13 

3 

White 

89 

97 

38 

93 

87 

94 

81 

94 

88 

95 

76 

81 

83 

93 

Mexican  American. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rican 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

13 

2 

2 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 
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Table  2.32.4.— For  secondary  schc>ols  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil— pt  cent  of  teachers 

« origin,  .„d  -v.r.g.  og.  of  teacher.,  for  metropoUtan  and  nonmefopoUtan  area.,  b,  regl^WI 


Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

N 

W(n; 

) w 

N 

w(n: 

) w 

N 

W(N] 

( w 

N 

W(N] 

1 w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Average  age 

T-2 

T-1 

T-5 

Q£5 

35 

59 

34 

59 

36 

59 

35 

38 

Sex,  male 

o • 
AQ 

oD 

ylQ 

OD 

38 

36 

38 

37 

Teacher’s  race  or  origin.. 

^y 

4y 

OD 

42 

47 

46 

49 

51 

55 

Negro 

A 

o 

11 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

White 

oy 

o 

Z 

4 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

97 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

70 

2 

1 

Mexicah  American 

OO 

1 

1 

0 

n 

yo 

1 

A 

y/ 

1 

0 

A 

13 

97 

98 

27 

98 

98 

Puerto  Rican  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

American  Indian. 

U 

A 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental 

U 

A 

u 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other. _ _ _ _ 

u 

1 

U 

A 

u 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

U 

U 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Question 

number 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southvest 

West 

(1) 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(IS) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Average  age. 

T-2 

40 

51 

QQ 

3? 

54 

36 

56 

36 

59 

37 

44 

34 

34 

38 

- 

Sex,  male 

T-1 

T-5 

oy 

OO 

58 

35 

35 

39 

38 

39 

Teacher’s  race  or  origin 

01 

37 

36 

52 

60 

63 

57 

59 

59 

Negro  . 

18 

79 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

35 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

97 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

1 

77 

White  .. 

Oft 

2 

97 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

93 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

14 

9 

2 

Mexican  American. 

yo 

i 

0 

0 

A 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

99 

20 

69 

96 

82 

87 

94 

Puerto  Rican 

0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

American  Indian  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oriental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Other. 

U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

U 

0 

0 

1 

N 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

Table  2.32.S.-Pereent  of  elementary  white  and  minority  pupile  having  principals  of  given  sea,  race  or  origin, 

and  average  age  of  principals,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 


Average  age _ 

Sex,  male 

Principal’s  race  or  origin 

Negro 

White. 

Puerto  Rican 

Mexican  American 

American  Indian 

Oriental 

Other 


Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

■-R) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

P-58 

46 

46 

48 

46 

47 

46 

48 

47 

47 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

P-59 

P-67 

80 

80 

76 

81 

81 

84 

77 

82 

84 

84 

89 

88 

82 

85 

10 

i 

56 

9 

16 

3 

27 

5 

11 

3 

12 

2 

17 

3 

85 

95 

39 

88 

79 

94 

71 

93 

80 

90 

77 

88 

79 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 
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Table  2.32.6.—Percent  of  elementary  white  tind  Negro  pupils  having  principals  of  given  sex,  race  or  origin,  and 
average  age  of  principals,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 

(Non.— AU  figures  are  percent  of  pupils,  except  age  of  princlpalb] 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

lieiu 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

wa-i) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Average  &sg  

I 

»-58 

48 

46 

46 

42 

42 

44 

47 

45 

46 

49 

44 

47 

Sex.  fnale  

I 

»-59 

76 

81 

80 

85 

89 

86 

84 

87 

89 

69 

94 

96 

PrineinA.Vs  raee  nr  orissrin  

P-67 

Npcrro  _ 

56 

9 

1 

13 

0 

0 

86 

16 

2 

69 

9 

1 

Whitft 

39 

88 

95 

79 

93 

90 

7 

80 

91 

24 

87 

97 

Puerto  Rican  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mexican  AtneriCdn  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American  Indian ■ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental  « 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N lw(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

1 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(!») 

(29) 

Averace  a&^e 

P-58 

50 

49 

47 

46 

44 

45 

50 

47 

45 

54 

52 

52 

47 

45 

43 

Sex.  nfi  ale  

P-59 

60 

64 

69 

75 

76 

73 

70 

77 

67 

68 

75 

74 

92 

96 

92 

Principal’s  race  or  origin 

Negro  

P-67 

9 

2 

1 

28 

1 

0 

94 

14 

2 

64 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

White.  _ 

86 

97 

97 

69 

95 

94 

1 

83 

97 

29 

86 

100 

95 

92 

99 

Puerto  Rican 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mexican  American 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 

Table  2.32.7.— Percent  of  se‘condary  white  and  minority  pupils  having  principals  of  given  sex,  race  or  origin,  and 

average  age  of  principals,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 

(Note.— All  figures  are  percent  of  pupils,  except  age  of  principals] 


Item 

Question 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

number 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

l3) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Average  age 

p-58 

47 

47 

49 

46 

\ 

47 

47 

50 

49 

47 

47 

50 

48 

48 

48 

Sex,  male 

P-59 

98 

98 

97 

93 

98 

98 

94 

96 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

98 

Principal’s  race  or  orgin.  _ 

P-67 

Negro 

10 

1 

61 

3 

9 

1 

12 

1 

7 

1 

3 

0 

12 

1 

White 

87 

95 

37 

95 

89 

96 

81 

94 

91 

97 

76 

80 

83 

93 

Puerto  Rican 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mexican  American 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oriental 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

19 

3 

3 

Other - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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T.bl.  2J2J1.-Perc«,t  of  ,eco»da,y  white  and  Negro  pupiU  having  prineipaU  of  given  eex,  raee  or  origin 
and  average  age  of  prineipaU,  for  metropoUtan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  hy  region,  fall  1965* 

[Note.— AH  figures  are  percent  of  pupils,  except  age  of  principals] 


Item 


(1) 


Average  age 

Sex,  male 

Principal’s  race  or  origin 

Negro 

White 

Puerto  Rican 

Mexican  American 

American  Indian 

Oriental 

Other 


Item 


0) 


Average  age 

Sex,  male 

Principal’s  race  or  origin 

Negro 

White 

Puerto  Rican 

Mexican  American 

American  Indian 

Oriental 

Other 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-58 

P-59 

P-67 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-58 

P-59 

P-67 


United  States 


N 

(3) 


W(N) 

(4) 


49 

97 

61 

37 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 


46 

93 

3 

95 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 

(5) 


47 

98 

1 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nonmetropolitan 


North  and  West 


N 

(6) 


W(N) 

(7) 


46 

100 

8 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 

(8) 


44 

100 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


47 

98 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


South 


N 

(9) 


47 

96 

85 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W(N) 

(10) 


43 

98 

4 

91 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 

(11) 


43 

97 

0 

94 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Southwest 


N 

(12) 


47 

96 

68 

25 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W(N) 

'W) 


41 

92 

1 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Metropolitan 


Northeast 


(15) 


52 

88 

22 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W(N) 

il6) 


52 

79 

4 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 

(17) 


51 

98 

0 

99 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Midwest 


N 

(18) 


46 

97 

36 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W(N) 

(19) 


45 

75 

4 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W 

(20) 


48 

96 

4 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


South 


N 

(21) 


W(N) 

(22) 


51 

99 

97 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


46 

100 

5 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 


Southwest 


N 


(23)  - (24) 


43 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W(N) 

(25) 


52 

96 

82 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


42 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W 

(26) 


42 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


West 


N 

(27) 


47 

100 

10 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


W(N) 

(28) 


49 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 

(14) 


44 

96 

0 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


w 

(29) 


48 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Oriental  students  and  13  percent  of  the  white 
students  in  those  counties  are  taught  by  Orientals. 

Analagous  observarions  apply  at  the  level  of  the 
school  administration.  Jfivery  minority  group  is 
more  likely  than  comparable  whites  to  attend  a 
school  vrith  a Negro  principal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  typical  principal  in  schools  attended  by  those 
minorities  is  white:  the  range  is  from  76  to  91 
percent.  And,  only  Orientals  hold  appointments 
as  principals  with  any  frequency  at  all. 

Highligkfs.  — Compared  to  the  teacher  of  the 
average  white  pupil,  the  teacher  of  the  average 
Negro  pupil  is 

more  often  male  in  the  metropolitan  South, 
more  often  female  in  the  metropohtan 
Southwest,  at  least  at  the  secondary  level, 
as  likely  to  be  old,  as  likely  to  be  young. 


— much  more  likely  to  be  Negro  in  every 
region. 

—much  more  likely  to  serve  under  a Negro 
principal. 

2.33  Education  and  background 

There  is  no  relation  between  race  of  pupil  and 
the  amount  of  training  the  teacher  has,  as  meas- 
ured by  highest  degree  earned  (tables  2.33.1  to 
.4).  The  average  values  are  equal  for  each  region. 
Negro  pupils  are,  then,  neither  more  nor  less 
likely  to  be  taught  by  teachers  with  advanced 
degrees. 

The  average  Negro  pupil  is  likely,  however,  to  be 
taught  by  teachers  who  score  less  well  on  a short 
30-item  verbal  facility  test  that  was  administered 
to  teachers  on  a voluntary  basis.  In  every  region 
at  the  elementary  level,  and  in  every  region  at 
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the  secondary  level  except  the  metropolitan  West, 
where  the  average  scores  for  Negroes  and  whites 
in  same  counties  are  equal,  the  average  for  white 
(W(N))  pupils’  teachers  exceeds  that  for  teachers 
of  Negro  pupils.  This  difference  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  South,  both  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan,  than  in  any  other  region.  In 
summary,  teachers  of  Negro  pupils  are  less 
verbally  skilled  (as  measured  by  tliis  test)  in  all 
regions,  and  this  difference  between  the  teachers 
of  Negroes  and  the  teachers  of  whites  is  especially 
marked  in  the  Southern  States.  (Indeed,  the 
teachers  of  whites  (W(N))  in  the  South  compare 
favorably  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
but  the  teachers  of  Negroes  in  the  South  compare 
unfavorably  to  their  counterparts  in  other  regions.) 
Also,  teachers  of  Negro  pupils  have  less  verbal 


facility,  as  measured  by  this  test,  than  the  teachers 
of  any  other  minority  group  covered  in  the  survey. 

Over  the  Nation,  Negro  pupils  have  teachers 
with  slightly  greater  experience,  in  both  total 
years  and  length  of  experience  in  current  school. 
In  elementary  schools  teachers  of  the  average 
Negro  pupil  have  taught  in  their  present  schools 
for  7 years  on  the  average,  compared  to  6 
years  for  whites  (W(N)).  There  is  substantial 
variation  in  this  pattern  by  strata,  however. 
Average  total  experience  and  average  service  in 
present  school  are  most  distinctively  higher  in 
the  metropolitan  South,  where,  for  example, 
secondary  teachers  average  8 years  in  the  current 
school  for  Negro  pupils  but  only  4 years  for 
white  (W(N))  pupils;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  total  experience  is  2 years  higher  for 


efew  tfary  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil-pereent  of  teachers  with 
»r.^ton"  “ P~fe»i»nal  attribntes,  for  metnvpoUtan  and  nonmetnvpoUtan  areas. 


[Note.  AU  items  relate  to  percent  of  teachers  except  those  noted  with  an  asterisk  (•),  which 


are  average  scores] 


Item 


(1) 


Major  field  of  study: 

Elementary  education 

An  academic  field 

Collegiate  experience:  ‘ 

Attended  a normal  school  or  teachers 

college 

No  graduate  degree  offered  by  college 

attended 

Average  percent  of  white  students  in  col- 
lege attended* 

Feeling  of  academic  competition* 


Social  relationships*. 


Teachers’  rating®  of  academic  level  of  col- 
lege attended* 

Less  than  regular  certificate 

Professionalism ; 

NSF,  NDEA,  ESEA  institutes  attended... 
Atended  training  programs  designed  for 
teaching  or  counseling  the  culturally 

disadvantaged.. 

Member  of  a national  honorary  society 

(KDP  or  PBK) 

Officer  or  active  member  in  a teachers 
organization. 


! teachers  took  most  of  their  undergraduate  college  courses. 

Scored  from  0 to  100;  high  score  indicates  high  rating. 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

1 w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

1 w 
(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

1 w 

(il) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

1 W 
(U) 

T-12 

62 

61 

61 

64 

65 

59 

70 

57 

82 

40 

55 

48 

T-12 

17 

J6 

16 

16 

16 

18 

12 

15 

14 

16 

15 

22 

T-13 

43 

50 

49 

60 

62 

49 

56 

59 

60 

45 

52 

55 

T-14 

53 

39 

37 

48 

45 

38 

63 

53 

47 

44 

26 

30 

T-16 

39 

88 

97 

81 

96 

99 

9 

82 

97 

28 

93 

93 

T-17,  19, 
21 

65 

60 

59 

64 

63 

61 

65 

58 

59 

66 

57 

56 

T-18,  20, 
22 

54 

48 

47 

48 

46 

48 

64 

53 

50 

59 

52 

50 

T-23 

64 

72 

72 

72 

73 

73 

56 

70 

73 

62 

71 

69 

T-28 

8 

11 

14 

13 

15 

16 

4 

6 

10 

8 

16 

17 

T-30 

9 

7 

5 

3 

4 

5 

12 

14 

9 

10 

4 

4 

T-31 

24 

13 

11 

16 

13 

11 

23 

12 

12 

28 

14 

8 

T-36 

13 

14 

15 

9 

9 

12 

10 

14 

16 

20 

24 

26 

T-48 

39 

32 

32 

11 

7 

6 

29 

28 

36 

58 

46 

44 
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Table  2.33.6.— For  elementary  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil— percent  of  teachers  with 
various  qualifications,  training,  and  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitau  areas , 
by  region,  fall  1965— Continued 

(Note.— All  items  relate  to  percent  of  teactwrs  except  those  noted  with  an  asterisk  (•),  which  are  average  scores] 


Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(16) 

W(N) 

(16) 

w 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

w 

(20) 

N 

(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

w 

(23) 

N 

(24) 

W(N) 

(25) 

w 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(28) 

w 

(29) 

Major  field  of  study: 

Elementary  education . . — 

T-12 

65 

63 

63 

62 

70 

69 

64 

63 

64 

52 

61 

59 

51 

56 

59 

An  academic  field. 

T-12 

19 

19 

17 

17 

14 

15 

18 

16 

16 

9 

6 

7 

23 

21 

22 

Collegiate  experience:  * 

Attended  a normal  school 
or  teachers  college 

T 13 

49 

48 

56 

35 

38 

42 

34 

52 

44 

40 

56 

52 

37 

39 

36 

No  graduate  degree  offered 
by  college  attended 

T-14 

45 

40 

38 

36 

35 

40 

72 

42 

46 

44 

28 

26 

22 

20 

21 

Average  percent  of  white 
students  in  college  at- 
tended  

T-16 

73 

89 

97 

75 

96 

97 

7 

85 

95 

43 

81 

98 

82 

94 

96 

Feeling  of  academic  com- 
petition*  

T-17,  19, 
21 

65 

60 

57 

65 

60 

60 

63 

57 

56 

60 

54 

53 

69 

69 

65 

Social  relationships* 

T-18,  20, 
22 

44 

43 

45 

42 

40 

42 

63 

53 

50 

55 

46 

48 

42 

39 

42 

Teachers’  rating*  of  aca- 
demic. level  of  college 
attended*.. 

T-23 

70 

72 

71 

74 

74 

73 

58 

70 

70 

67 

68 

73 

75 

77 

74 

Less  than  regular  certificate. 

T~28 

23 

21 

17 

18 

18 

15 

3 

8 

12 

11 

16 

16 

5 

5 

6 

Prof essi  onalism : 

NSF,  NDEA,  ESEA  insti- 
tutes attended 

T-30 

5 

4 

4 

7 

4 

4 

12 

8 

4 

12 

3 

3 

6 

6 

5 

Attended  training  pro- 
grams designed  for 
teaching  or  counseling 
the  culturally  disad- 
vantaged  

T-31 

20 

12 

11 

24 

10 

9 

25 

13 

11 

21 

14 

14 

30 

18 

13 

Member  of  a national 
honorary  society  (KDT 
or  PBK) 

T-36 

11 

13 

12 

13 

14 

14 

12 

14 

16 

17 

15 

19 

17 

16 

20 

Officer  or  active  member 
in  a teachera  organiza- 
tion  

T-48 

39 

38 

34 

16 

19 

23 

23 

28 

28 

49 

31 

23 

40 

30 

31 

• Relates  to  the  institutions  where  teachers  took  most  of  their  undergraduate  college  courses. 
» Scored  from  0 to  100;  high  score  indicates  high  rating. 


elementary  teachers  of  whites  (W(N))  in  the 
metropolitan  Northeast,  and  the  average  tenure 
in  the  current  school  is  one  year  greater.  But  on 


the  whole,  Negro  pupils  are  not  instructed  by  less 
experienced  teachers,  nor  by  those  newer  to  the 
current  school. 
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Table  2.33.8.-^For  secondary  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil^percent  of  teachers  with 
various  qualifications,  training,  and  othe^r  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
by  region,  fall  1965 


(Note.— All  items  relate  to  percent  of  teachers  except  those  noted  with  an  asterisk  (*),  which  are  average  scores] 


Question 

number 

United  States 

N onme  tropoli  tan 

Item 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Major  field  of  study: 

Elementary  education  

T-12 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

7 

4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

An  academic  field  

T-12 

38 

37 

40 

39 

19 

36 

38 

34 

35 

30 

32 

32 

Collegiate  experience : ‘ 

Attended  a normal  school  or  teacher’s  college _ 

T 13 

36 

36 

35 

48 

48 

37 

46 

42 

43 

45 

45 

42 

No  graduate  degree  offered  by  college 
attended.  

T 14 

44 

31 

31 

33 

33 

31 

53 

46 

44 

32 

17 

17 

Average  percent  of  white  students  in  col- 
lege attended 

T-16 

44 

94 

98 

90 

97 

99 

15 

97 

99 

31 

98 

98 

Feeling  of  academic  competition* 

T-17, 
19,  21 

65 

61 

61 

68 

66 

62 

64 

56 

57 

66 

59 

59 

Social  relationships* 

T-18, 
20,  22 

57 

50 

49 

50 

49 

49 

66 

53 

54 

59 

55 

58 

Teachers’  rating  ^ of  academic  level  of  col- 
lege attended*. 

T-23 

68 

75 

74 

70 

70 

73 

61 

74 

73 

66 

74 

74 

Less  than  regular  certificate ... 

T-28 

12 

14 

16 

10 

10 

16 

6 

9 

9 

16 

13 

13 

Professionalism : 

NSF,  NDEA,  ESEA  institutes  attended... 

T-30 

20 

13 

14 

10 

10 

13 

22 

12 

14 

13 

10 

11 

Attended  training  programs  aesigned  for 
teaching  or  counseling  the  culturally 
disadvantaged 

T-31 

16 

9 

8 

9 

8 

7 

16 

6 

7 

18 

12 

10 

Member  of  a national  honorary  society 
(KDP,  PBK) 

T-36 

18 

24 

23 

20 

21 

21 

13 

19 

22 

19 

29 

20 

Officer  or  active  member  in  a teachers 
organization 

T-48 

40 

30 

31 

34 

32 

37 

56 

40 

38 

47 

40 

45 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2.33.8.— For  seccndary  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil— percent  of  teachers  Mrith 
various  qualifications,  training,  and  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
by  region,  fall  1965— Ck>ntiuued 


Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

1 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 1 
(15) 

IV  (N) 
(16) 

w 

(17) 

N ' 
(18) 

IV(N) 

(19) 

w 

(20) 

N ’ 
(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

w 

(23) 

N ' 
(24) 

W(N) 

(25) 

w 

(26) 

N ' 
(27) 

<it(N) 

(28) 

w 

(28) 

Major  field  of  study : 

Elementary  education 

T-12 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

An  academic  field 

T-12 

41 

46 

46 

35 

36 

41 

42 

38 

41 

25 

32 

36 

38 

39 

42 

Collegiate  experience:  * 

Attended  a normal  school  or 
teacher’s  college 

T-13 

20 

24 

26 

30 

33 

33 

37 

38 

32 

42 

48 

49 

27 

26 

23 

No  graduate  degree  offered 
by  college  attended 

T-14 

25 

29 

29 

38 

31 

34 

64 

32 

42 

42 

22 

22 

16 

14 

13 

Average  percent  of  white 
students  in  college  at- 
tended  

T-16 

85 

92 

98 

75 

97 

97 

8 

95 

97 

29 

74 

99 

90 

90 

95 

Feeling  of  academic  com- 
petition*  

T-17, 
19,  21 

67 

65 

62 

58 

61 

59 

63 

58 

58 

62 

63 

59 

73 

72 

68 

Social  relationships* 

T-18, 
20,  22 

44 

44 

49 

50 

45 

45 

66 

55 

54 

64 

61 

55 

42 

40 

43 

Teachers’  rating  of  aca- 
demic level  of  college 
attended* 

T-23 

78 

78 

76 

76 

76 

75 

60 

73 

74 

66 

75 

74 

78 

78 

73 

Less  than  regular  Certificate- 

T-28 

27 

26 

23 

27 

27 

18 

4 

11 

12 

15 

15 

18 

7 

6 

12 

Professionalism  : 

NSF,  NDEA,  ESEA  insti- 
tutes attended — 

T-30 

14 

14 

15 

11 

12 

14 

29 

11 

12 

21 

22 

16 

1,6 

15 

17 

Attended  training  programs 
designed  for  teaching  or 
counseling  the  culturally 
disadvantaged 

T 31 

13 

9 

8 

15 

7 

7 

16 

8 

10 

18 

18 

10 

24 

17 

12 

Member  of  a national  hon- 
orary society  (KDP, 
PBK) 

T-36 

18 

24 

21 

22 

24 

26 

17 

27 

29 

18 

20 

20 

27 

26 

27 

OflBcer  or  active  member  in 
a teachers  organization... 

. T-48 

21 

21 

23 

29 

21 

24 

44 

28 

24 

43 

37 

36 

28 

27 

26 

> Relates  to  the  institutions  where  teachers  took  most  of  their  undergraduate  college  courses. 
* Scored  from  0 to  100;  high  score  indicated  high  rating. 
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Table  2.33.9.-Percent  of  minority  and  white  elementary  pupils  having  principals  with  various  qualifications, 
training,  and  other  professional  attributes,  for  the  I uted  States,  fall  196b 


(WOTE.-AU  items  refer  to  percent  of  students  except  “Averages,"  which  Indicate  the  characteristic  of  principals  for  the  average  white  and  minority  student] 


Item 

(1^ 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-60 


Highest  earned  degree. - 

Bachelors 

Masters  and 

specialists 

Doctors 

Years  as  principal 1 P-56 

Under  10 

10-19 

20  or  more 

Average  (in  years)  — 

Years  principal  of  this 

school 1 P-57 

Under  10 

10-19 

20  or  more 

Average  (in  yesirs)  — 1 

Major  field  of  study j P-61 

Elementary  educa- 
tion  

English 

Mathematics 

Physical  education — | 

Social  Science 

Type  of  college  attended-]  P-62 
Public  teachers! 

college — 

Public  (other) 

Nonpublic  (other)'— j 
Highest  degree  offered  by 

college  attended -I  P-63 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctors 

Percent  of  white  students 

in  college  attended 1 P-65 

90-100 

0-10 

Average 

Credits  earned  beyond 

highest  degree 1 P-66 

Under  11 

11-20 

Over  20 


All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N w 
(5) 

'(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M; 

(8) 

PR  ' 
(9) 

IV(PR) 

(10) 

AI  ' 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR  ^ 
(13) 

y(OR) 

(14) 

OT  ' 
(15) 

W(OT) 

(1C) 

16 

17 

14 

17 

14 

17 

14 

17 

21 

21 

14 

17 

14 

1( 

80 

79 

82 

81 

83 

81 

81 

80 

76 

76 

82 

78 

82 

S' 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

47 

50 

36 

44 

42 

44 

43 

48 

42 

42 

42 

44 

47 

4 

31 

30 

35 

37 

31 

35 

33 

33 

32 

35 

40 

40 

32 

3 

19 

18 

26 

18 

23 

19 

20 

19 

22 

20 

17 

15 

18 

1 

12 

12 

14 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

1 

73 

75 

64 

75 

68 

71 

71 

72 

72 

73 

75 

76 

73 

7 

21 

19 

28 

21 

27 

26 

23 

21 

24 

23 

22 

21 

21 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

35 

36 

37 

30 

30 

29 

31 

31 

31 

32 

25 

31 

35 

€ 

8 

8 

6 

10 

7 

9 

10 

11 

6 

9 

7 

8 

8 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

9 

7 

4 

3 

5 

7 

8 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

21 

20 

21 

19 

27 

26 

20 

19 

20 

22 

33 

29 

23 

i 

38 

41 

24 

36 

34 

40 

30 

37 

38 

40 

32 

35 

34 

34 

33 

37 

40 

31 

31 

37 

37 

34 

36 

33 

38 

36 

24 

22 

33 

21 

23 

20 

26 

21 

23 

20 

33 

25 

24 

40 

39 

51 

40 

32 

30 

43 

41 

38 

34 

32 

31 

32 

32 

32 

28 

35 

35 

37 

32 

34 

34 

35 

32 

32 

38 

22 

23 

17 

22 

28 

29 

21 

21 

21 

25 

30 

31 

24 

75 

83 

36 

79 

71 

83 

65 

81 

71 

77 

64 

74 

69 

9 

1 

51 

8 

14 

3 

23 

5 

10 

3 

12 

3 

15 

86 

95 

1 

43 

87 

80 

92 

72 

91 

84 

92 

80 

89 

79 

44 

1 

1 

47 

35 

40 

38 

40 

40 

38 

39 

43 

32 

32 

36 

17 

17 

20 

20 

14 

15 

18 

20 

19 

16 

16 

18 

18 

37 

34 

43 

39 

44 

43 

38 

39 

39 

38 

51 

49 

44 

t Excludes  private  teachers  colleges. 


ERIC 


4 

7 


9 

4 

6 


35 

22 


33 

36 

27 


81 

3 

91 


36 

21 

42 
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Tnble  2.33.10.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  elementary  pupils  having  principals  with  various  qualifications,  training, 
and  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 

[Non— All  items  refer  to  percent  of  students  except  “Averages,”  which  indicate  the  characteristic  of  principals  for  the  average  white  and  Negro  student] 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(6) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N ' 
(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Highest  earned  degree 

Bachelors. - 

P-60 

14 

17 

17 

35 

36 

24 

33 

31 

34 

14 

12 

9 

Masters  and  specialists — 

82 

81 

79 

60 

63 

69 

65 

67 

64 

86 

88 

91 

Doctors 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Years  as  principal - 

Under  10 

P-56 

,36 

44 

50 

67 

67 

67 

38 

48 

46 

32 

49 

47 

10-19 

35 

37 

30 

12 

20 

18 

31 

23 

25 

32 

43 

32 

20  or  more 

26 

18 

18 

21 

13 

15 

29 

28 

28 

33 

8 

21 

Average  (in  years) 

14 

12 

12 

10 

9 

9 

15 

13 

13 

15 

10 

12 

Years  principal  of  this  school 

Under  10 

P-57 

64 

75 

75 

81 

78 

83 

61 

64 

64 

49 

60 

52 

10-19 - 

28 

21 

19 

10 

18 

13 

26 

24 

28 

41 

38 

35 

20  or  mo’-e 

6 

5 

5 

8 

z 

3 

12 

12 

8 

9 

2 

13 

Average  (in  years) 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

Major  field  of  study 

Elementary  education 

P-61 

37 

30 

36 

43 

26 

35 

30 

22 

21 

15 

5 

5 

English - 

6 

10 

8 

1 

5 

2 

5 

12 

13 

6 

2 

2 

Mathematics - 

5 

5 

6 

13 

15 

6 

7 

5 

7 

12 

10 

7 

Physical  education 

5 

6 

8 

21 

21 

13 

1 

10 

10 

5 

10 

6 

Social  Science- - - 

21 

19 

20 

3 

9 

16 

26 

25 

22 

28 

23 

32 

Type  of  college  attended 

Public  teachers  college 

P-62 

24 

36 

41 

39 

32 

40 

25 

31 

33 

30 

45 

37 

Public  (other) 

37 

40 

33 

48 

46 

32 

39 

48 

47 

46 

17 

27 

Nonpublic  (other)‘ 

33 

21 

22 

10 

17 

26 

30 

17 

15 

12 

34 

18 

Highest  degree  offered 

Bachelors . 

P-63 

51 

40 

39 

49 

50 

34 

59 

43 

46 

37 

19 

11 

Masters 

28 

35 

32 

27 

29 

27 

33 

30 

30 

58 

60 

56 

Doctors 

17 

22 

23 

8 

12 

22 

5 

23 

21 

5 

20 

32 

Percent  of  white  students  in  college  attended — 
90-100.. 

P-65 

36 

79 

83 

68 

77 

75 

TO 

74 

85 

27 

87 

95 

0-10 

51 

8 

1 

13 

1 

0 

81 

16 

1 

66 

7 

1 

Average 

43 

87 

95 

79 

93 

94 

12 

81 

96 

29 

92 

97 

Credits  earned  beyond  highest  degree 

Under  11 

P-66 

35 

40 

47 

48 

54 

64 

50 

47 

53 

46 

48 

39 

11-20- 

20 

20 

17 

7 • 

12 

9 

17 

18 

22 

24 

26 

13 

Over  20 

43 

39 

34 

40 

33 

26 

28 

33 

25 

26 

22 

48 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2.33.10-Percent  of  white  and  Negro  elementary  pupils  having  orincipals  with  various 
»d  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropohtan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965  Continued 


Item 


Question 

number 


(1) 


(2) 


Highest  earned  degree 1 P-60 

Bachelors 

Masters  and  specialists. 

Doctors 

Years  as  principal 1 ?-56 

Under  10 

10-19 

20  or  more -- 

Average  (in  years). 

Years  principal  of  this  school. -.|  P-57 

Under  10 

10-19 

20  or  more 

Average  (in  years). 

Major  field  of  study 1 P-61 

Elementary  education. 

English 

Mathematics.  

Physical  education — 

Social  Science 

Type  of  college  attended P-62 

Public  teachers  college. 

Public  (other) 

Nonpublic  (other)* 

Highest  degree  offered 1 P-63 

Bachelors. 

Masters.. 

Doctors.. 

Percent  of  white  students  in 

college  attended --j  P-65 

90-100. 

0-10.- - 

Average 

Credits  earned  beyond  highest 

degree 

Under  11 

11-20 

Over  20- 


P-66 


1 Excludes  private  teachers  colleges. 


O 

ERIC 


Metropolitan 


Northeast 


N 

(16) 


W(N) 

(16) 


2 

92 

5 


38 

47 

15 

12 


4 

91 

4 


76 

21 

1 

8 


53 

6 

2 

4 

12 


37 

32 

29 


34 

29 

30 


75 

6 

87 


21 

24 

54 


w 

(17) 


54 

35 

11 

11 


75 

20 

4 

8 


52 

6 

4 

3 

16 


7 

85 

5 


Midwest 


N 

(18) 


W(N) 

(19) 


44 

29 

26 


47 

25 

23 


77 

2 

90 


16 

14 

70 


52 

33 

14 

12 


72 

20 

8 

8 


45 

5 

3 

3 

28 


48 

23 

28 


39 

28 

21 


84 

0 

94 


2 

89 

10' 


4 

95 

1 


South 


W 

(20) 


54 

28 

17 

11 


79 

19 

1 

8 


49 

39 

12 

11 


51 

3 

2 

9 

16 


27 

52 

17 


39 

20 

34 


65 

11 

82 


2b 

18 

52 


54 

19 

24 


8 

92 

1 


51 

37 

11 

10 


72 

23 

4 

7 


54 

6 

3 

6 

12 


37 

43 

16 


39 

26 

31 


77 

0 

92 


55 

27 


18 


N 

(21) 


W(N) 

(22) 


15 

83 

0 


76 

19 


28 

35 

34 

16 


51 

7 

2 

7 

13 


37 

39 

22 


48 

24 

27 


77 

0 

93 


20 

80 

0 


38 

8 

7 


32 

11 

5 

3 

25 


13 

21 

56 


70 

22 

7 


8 

88 

8 


52 

24 

24 


41 

39 

20 

13 


49  76 


2C 

4 

7 


w 

(23) 


Southwest 


26 

73 

0 


21 

11 

4 

3 

14 


37 

38 
24 


45 

38 

17 


86 

13 

86 


31 

28 

40 


49 

31 

20 

12 


49 

23 

28 


N 

(24) 


W(N) 

(26) 


5 

95 

0 


77 

13 

9 

6 


38 

17 

2 

9 

6 


37 

47 

16 


51 

24 

24 


98 

2 

97 


54 

29 


18 


21 

44 

32 

17 


52 

39 

9 

7 


39 

3 

2 

0 

22 


40 

36 

20 


54 

23 

23 


43 

44 
50 


27 

73 

0 


w 

(26) 


15 

85 

0 


9 I 8 
42  37 

34  39 

20  21 


West 


N 

(27) 


W(N) 

(28) 


2 

91 

5 


5 

87 

9 


35  34 

41  55 

22  10 
13  12 


63  I 65  81  I 91 

36  35  17  8 

1 0 I 0 0 

6 16  S I 8 


26  27 

17  17 

30  18 

0 1 
21  25 


56  67 

20  7 

9 11 


21  20 
64  63 

15  17 


71  84 

14  0 

84  99 


35 

23 

40 


46  56 

13  13 

26  1 16 


w 

(29) 


37  30 

3 11 

1.2 
9 8 

20  29 


22  27 

55  53 

21  1 20 


31  31 

32  36 

35  33 


68  76 

3 1 

87  92 


17  15 

8 22 
73  64 


6 

90 

4 


45 

44 

7 

11 


91 

9 

1 

7 


31 

9 


9 

21 


33 

38 

28 


38 

38 

23 


83 

1 

93 


14 

17 

69 
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Table  2.33.11.— Percent  of  minority  and  white  secondary  pupils  having  principals  with  various  qualifications 

training  and  other  pzofedsional  attributes,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965  * 


IN0T.-A11  items  refer  to  percent  of  students  except  “Averages,”  which  Indtcate  the  characteristic  of  principals  for  the  average  white  and  minority  student] 


Item 

(1) 


Highest  earned  degree 

Bachelors... 

Masters  and  special- 
ists  

Doctors 

Years  as  principal 

Under  10 

10  to  19- 

20  or  more 

Average  (in  years) 

Years  principal  of  this 

school 

Under  10 

10  to  19 

20  or  more 

Average  (in  years) 

Major  field  of  study 

Elementary  educa- 
tion  

English 

Mathematics 

Physical  education. 

Social  Science 

Type  of  college  attended.. 
Public  teachers  col- 
lege— 

Public  (other) 

Nonpublic  (other) U.. 

Highest  degree  offered 

Bachelors 

Masters 

Doctors 

Percent  of  white  students 

in  college  attended 

90  to  100 

0 to  10 

Average 

Credits  earned  beyond 

highest  degree 

Under  11 

11  to  20 

Over  20 


Question 

number 


(2) 


P-60 


P-56 


P-57 


P-61 


P-62 


P-63 


P-65 


P-66 


> Excludes  private  teachers  colleges. 
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AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

1 M 
(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

6 

7 

3 

5 

9 

8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

4 

3 

88 

88 

91 

87 

81 

78 

83 

85 

88 

87 

70 

63 

85 

82 

6 

6 

6 

8 

10 

14 

14 

12 

6 

9 

24 

32 

11 

14 

45 

47 

35 

47 

43 

43 

43 

37 

42 

43 

28 

31 

45 

45 

34 

34 

36 

35 

33 

34 

40 

47 

37 

37 

48 

51 

33 

33 

21 

19 

30 

18 

24 

23 

17 

16 

21 

20 

24 

18 

22 

22 

13 

13 

15 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

13 

16 

14 

13 

13 

76 

77 

69 

85 

82 

83 

81 

71 

81 

83 

91 

91 

78 

81 

18 

18 

16 

12 

15 

14 

16 

26 

15 

13 

7 

8 

15 

14 

5 

4 

12 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

6 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

9 

11 

11 

11 

7 

10 

9 

6 

10 

15 

18 

10 

7 

10 

8 

13 

13 

12 

18 

21 

19 

11 

25 

11 

11 

21 

16 

13 

13 

10 

11 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

11 

5 

4 

11 

10 

5 

4 

11 

2 

o 

O 

2 

7 

5 

6 

5 

1 

2 

5 

3 

29 

29 

29 

38 

23 

29 

42 

31 

24 

24 

30 

44 

25 

32 

29 

30 

26 

38 

35 

40 

20 

25 

33 

32 

30 

37 

26 

33 

40 

41 

33 

37 

41 

37 

51 

44 

39 

41 

51 

44 

42 

39 

29 

28 

39 

24 

24 

23 

28 

31 

27 

26 

18 

19 

28 

25 

46 

43 

61 

50 

39 

41 

39 

48 

41 

39 

40 

45 

47 

47 

26 

27 

20 

24 

27 

29 

34 

25 

23 

24 

12 

13 

21 

21 

27 

26 

18 

24 

33 

28 

26 

26 

34 

35 

47 

42 

29 

28 

77 

83 

38 

7C 

78 

84 

72 

76 

75 

78 

75 

73 

75 

83 

8 

1 

53 

3 

8 

1 

11 

1 

7 

2 

3 

0 

11 

1 

87 

94 

43 

94 

87 

94 

82 

93 

87 

94 

83 

89 

83 

93 

31 

30 

37 

35 

37 

34 

23 

23 

27 

25 

24 

18 

30 

30 

22 

23 

20 

31 

18 

25 

16 

19 

21 

24 

17 

39 

24 

31 

46 

47 

42 

33 

45 

41 

61 

57 

52 

51 

57 

43 

45 

39 

J 


Table  2.33.12.— Percent  of  Negro  and  wMte  secondary  pupils  having  principals  with  various  qualifications,  training, 
and  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


(Note.— All  items  refer  to  percent  of  students  except  ^^Averages/’  which  indicate  the  characteristic  of  principals  for  the  average  white  and  Negro  student] 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Highest  earned  degree 

Bachelors — 

P-60 

3 

5 

7 

12 

11 

14 

8 

9 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Masters  and  specialists 

91 

87 

88 

82 

84 

84 

91 

91 

90 

90 

95 

90 

Doctors. 

6 

8 

6 

7 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Years  as  principal 

Under  10 

P-56 

35 

47 

47 

56 

62 

58 

30 

49 

50 

34 

43 

47 

10-19 

36 

35 

34 

17 

16 

24 

31 

26 

31 

18 

46 

25 

20  or  more 

30 

18 

19 

28 

2i 

18 

39 

24 

19 

49 

11 

29 

Average  (in  years) 

15 

13 

13 

12 

11 

10 

17 

12 

12 

16 

11 

13 

Years  principal  of  this  school 

Under  10. 

P-57 

69 

85 

77 

72 

78 

72 

59 

76 

79 

55 

88 

79 

10-19 - 

16 

12 

18 

21 

20 

23 

26 

20 

18 

15 

9 

7 

20  or  more - 

12 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

16 

4 

2 

30 

3 

14 

Average  (in  years) 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Major  field  of  study 

Elementary  education 

P-61 

11 

7 

11 

3 

3 

10 

16 

6 

8 

5 

2 

1 

English 

12 

18 

13 

6 

6 

10 

10 

18 

14 

11 

19 

22 

Mathematics 

8 

8 

11 

15 

17 

17 

8 

7 

8 

4: 

3 

5 

Physical  education 

11 

2 

4 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

3 

35 

0 

1 

Social  Science 

29 

38 

29 

23 

21 

21 

27 

36 

34 

18 

11 

13 

Type  of  college  attended 

Public  teachers  college — 

P-62 

26 

38 

30 

16 

17 

23 

22 

27 

30 

15 

21 

31 

Public  (other) 

33 

37 

41 

37 

42 

37 

37 

47 

46 

38 

58 

45 

Nonpublic  (other)* 

39 

24 

28 

46 

40 

38 

36 

22 

22 

42 

21 

24 

Highest  degree  offered 

Bachelors 

P-63 

61 

50 

43 

52 

45 

44 

58 

34 

39 

68 

20 

20 

Masters 

20 

24 

27 

19 

21 

27 

29 

35 

36 

25 

26 

40 

Doctors 

18 

24 

26 

30 

34 

26 

11 

28 

24 

7 

54 

39 

Percent  of  white  students  in  college  attended.  __ 
90-100 

P-65 

38 

73 

83 

72 

79 

72 

18 

87 

92 

24 

94 

96 

0-10- 

53 

3 

1 

11 

3 

2 

73 

3 

0 

69 

0 

0 

Average 

43 

94 

94 

85 

93 

91 

22 

94 

98 

26 

99 

98 

Credits  earned  beyond  highest  degree 

Under  11 

P-66 

37 

35 

30 

50 

52 

46 

49 

39 

42 

29 

62 

46 

11-20 

20 

31 

23 

6 

9 

1C 

17 

27 

22 

48 

25 

21 

Over  20.  

42 

33 

46 

44 

39 

36 

31 

34 

36 

21 

13 

33 

I See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2.33.12.— Percent  of  Negro  and  white  secondary  pupils  having  principals  with  varic'as  qualifications,  training, 
and  other  professional  attributes,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  rtreas,  by  region,  fall  1 965— Cont. 


Metropolitan 

Queetion 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

Scuth 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

t 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(18) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(36) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Highest  earned  degree 

P-60 

1 

Bachelors. 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

7 

6 

11 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Masters  and  specialists 

94 

91 

93 

91 

98 

98 

95 

94 

93 

94 

86 

85 

75 

47 

54 

Doctors 

3 

8 

4 

9 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

25 

53 

46 

Years  as  principal 

P-56 

• 

Under  10 

65 

37 

44 

43 

43 

29 

24 

62 

67 

20 

72 

71 

30 

12 

28  i 

10-19 

27 

40 

38 

20 

30 

48 

43 

30 

20 

76 

21 

26 

48 

66 

44 

20  or  more 

8 

23 

19 

37 

27 

24 

33 

8 

13 

5 

6 

4 

22 

22 

28  1 

Average  (in  years) 

9 

14 

13 

14 

15 

15 

17 

12 

12 

14 

9 

9 

15 

16 

16  ! 

Years  principal  of  this  school 

P-57 

'■ 

Under  10 

85 

70 

69 

56 

72 

70 

66 

100 

100 

73 

94 

97 

98 

99 

88 

10-19 

10 

27 

26 

32 

21 

22 

9 

0 

0 

5 

7 

3 

3 

1 

12 

20  or  more 

5 

4 

6 

9 

6 

8 

16 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A\^erage  (in  years) 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

12 

11 

Major  field  of  study 

P-61 

Elementary  education 

2 

8 

12 

5 

9 

5 

13 

3 

5 

4 

63 

62 

21 

4 

3 

English 

5 

15 

17 

31 

14 

11 

6 

23 

16 

0 

0 

0 

23 

21 

17 

Mathematics 

9 

3 

10 

6 

10 

12 

12 

].l 

7 

14 

13 

11 

1 

2 

6 

Physical  education 

19 

10 

8 

9 

3 

9 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Social  Science 

35 

22 

20 

31 

53 

47 

35 

48 

20 

53 

10 

6 

8 

36 

50 

Type  of  college  attended. 

P-62 

Public  teachers  college 

30 

39 

28 

21 

31 

40 

23 

36 

6 

32 

44 

35 

45 

75 

40 

Public  (other) 

25 

24 

23 

63 

63 

47 

16 

27 

57 

13 

54 

57 

41 

20 

45 

Nonpublic  (other)  ‘ 

45 

38 

49 

16 

4 

10 

60 

37 

37 

51 

2 

7 

14 

4 

15 

Highest  degree  offered 

P-63 

Bachelors 

48 

61 

48 

29 

34 

48 

88 

63 

64 

86 

1 

6 

49 

76 

44 

Masters 

21 

21 

28 

35 

39 

27 

8 

16 

16 

14 

45 

37 

11 

4 

14 

Doctors 

32 

18 

17 

36 

26 

23 

1 

18 

20 

0 

54 

57 

40 

20 

43 

Percent  of  white  students  in 

college  attended 

P-65 

90-100 

60 

83 

91 

57 

55 

79 

8 

92 

99 

18 

57 

58 

99 

96 

98 

0-10 

22 

4 

1 

12 

0 

0 

91 

5 

0 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Average 

71 

91 

94 

80 

89 

92 

9 

94 

98 

18 

96 

97 

95 

96 

95 

Credits  earned  beyond  highest 

degree 

P-66 

Under  11 

10 

7 

14 

43 

46 

22 

25 

31 

56 

67 

13 

14 

47 

45 

17 

11-20 

9 

23 

30 

35 

22 

20 

28 

46 

27 

1 

10 

7 

6 

35 

38 

Over  20 

81 

70 

57 

22 

32 

58 

45 

19 

17 

32 

77 

79 

47 

1 

20 

45 

> Excludes  private  teachers  colleges. 
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Teachers  of  the  average  Negro  pupil,  at  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  report 
reading  more  professional  education  journals. 
They  report  reading  on  the  average  2 such  pub- 
lications, the  respective  figures  for  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  of  the  average  white 
(W(N))  pupil  are  both  1.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  difference  arises  almost  wholly  from  the  South 
and  Southwest,  where  the  professional  involve- 
ment, as  measured  by  this  criterion,  is  substan- 
tially greater  for  the  teachers  of  Negroes  (tables 
2.33.1  to  .4). 

A series  of  separate  questions  was  directed  to 
school  personnel  who  spend  more  than  5 hours  per 
week  on  assignment  as  a school  guidance  counselor 
exclusive  of  homeroom  activities.  In  the  N ation, 
guidance  counselors  are  about  equally  experienced 
in  counseling  activities  in  schools  attended  by  the 
average  white  (W(N))  and  average  Negro,  al- 
though this  is  not  true  in  all  regions  and  strata, 
and  the  magnitude  of  difference  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast,  where 
the  figures  for  average  white  (W(N))  and  average 
Negro  high  school  pupils  are,  respectively,  9 years 
and  7 years;  but  in  the  metropolitan  South  the 
comparable  figures  are  5 and  6.  Counselors  of 
white  (W (N))  pupils  except  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
Southwest  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be 
affiliated  with  professional  guidance  organizations, 
but  no  differences  appear  by  race  of  pupil  in 
attention  given  to  professional  guidance  journals. 

Tables  2.33.9  through  2.33.12  contain  several 
sets  of  items  pertaining  to  characteristics  of  prin- 
cipals in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  No 
extensive  discussion  is  offered,  since  Negro  and 
white  pupils  seem  to  attend  schools  with  remark- 
ably similar  principals  as  described  by  these 
measures — at  least  this  is  so  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Principals  of  Negro  high  school  pupils 
have  more  years  of  experience  in  the  office;  region- 
ally, this  is  true  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  while 
the  rever.se  is  true  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast. 
Except  in  the  metropolitan  Midwest,  Negro  ele- 
mentary pupils  are  more  likely  to  have  principals 
who  majored  in  elementary  education. 

The  final  set  of  tables  (2.33.4-.8)  to  be  discussed 
in  this  section  report  certain  qualifications  and 
professional  characteristics  of  teachers  of  Negro 
and  of  white  pupils.  No  substantial  differences 
are  observed  for  either  the  Nation  or  the  separate 
regions  in  the  proportion  of  teachers,  either  second- 
ary or  elementary,  who  majored  in  academic  sub- 
jects while  in  college.  Approximately  6 in  every 
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10  grammar  schoolteachers  report  majoring  in 
elementary  education,  with  no  difference  by  race 
of  pupils.  Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Nation’s  secondary  teachers,  and  nearly  one-half 
of  the  elementary  teachers,  were  educated  in 
normal  schools  or  teachers  colleges.  The  same 
proportions  of  white  and  Negro  secondary  school 
pupils  are  taught  by  those  so  trained,  but  in  ele- 
mentary schools  white  pupils  are  somiewhat  more 
likely  to  have  teachers  who  are  products  of  these 
institutions.  In  the  metropolitan  South  there  is 
a pronounced  difference  by  race  at  the  elementary 
level,  but  the  general  impression  across  regions  is 
that  the  average  white  and  average  Negro  pupil 
do  not  differ  in  the  type  of  college  in  which  their 
teachers  were  trained. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  level  of  degree  offered 
does  differ.  Teachers  of  Negro  pupils  are  dis- 
tinctly more  likely  to  be  products  of  colleges  that 
offer  only  bachelors  degrees  or  certificates.  This 
difference  is  greatest  in  the  metropolitan  South, 
where  the  proportion  of  teachers  whose  colleges 
offer  only  bachelors  degrees  or  certificates  is  nearly 
twice  as  high  for  the  average  Negro  as  for  the 
average  white  student  (64  percent  vs.  32  percen^ 
(W(N))  secondary;  72  percent  vs.  42  percent  of 
elementary) . Only  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast 
secondary  schools  is  the  pattern  reversed. 

The  average  teacher  of  Negro  and  of  white 
pupils  would  have  attended  a college  with  between 
10  and  15  percent  Negro  pupils  if  race  were  not  a 
factor  in  either  the  compositon  of  student  bodies 
or  the  assignment  of  teachers.  In  fpxjt,  however, 
44  percent  of  teachers  of  the  average  Negro  high 
school  pupil  attended  a college  with  a majority 
white  pupil  body,  compared  to  94  percent  of  the 
teachers  of  the  average  white  in  the  same  counties; 
comparable  figures  are  39  and  88  percent  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  polarized  distribution  of 
race  in  colleges,  as  shown  in  section  5.1,  means 
that  a percentage  of  44  percent  occurs  through  a 
mixture  of  two  extremes — about  half  the  teachers 
went  to  predominantly  Negro  colleges,  and  about 
half  to  predominantly  white  ones. 

In  secondary  schools  the  racial  difference  in 
colleges  attended  by  teachers  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  metropolitan  South — 8 percent  of  teachers 
of  the  average  Negroes  attend  majority  white 
colleges,  and  95  percent  teachers  of  whites  (W(N)) 
attend  predominantly  white  colleges.  Every  re- 
gion evidences  this  characteristic  in  its  elementary 
schools ; it  is  most  pronounced  in  the  metropolitan 
South,  least  pronounced  in  the  metropolitan  West 
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and  nonmetropolitan  North  and  West.  In  other 
words,  teachers  of  Negro  pupils  are  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  educated  in  colleges  that  had  a 
large  enrollment  of  Negro  pupils;  teachers  of  white 
pupils  are  likely  to  have  had  limited  contact  with 
Negroes  as  fellow  students  when  they  were  in 
college. 

A separate  question  asks  teachers  to  rate  the 
level  of  ac^emic  quality  of  their  college  compared 
to  all  institutions  of  higher  education.  For  the 
Nation  as  a whole,  teachers  of  the  average  white 
pupil  give  their  colleges  a somewhat  higher  rating 
on  this  question.  This  national  value  simply 
reflects  the  results  in  two  regions — South  and 
Southwest;  in  the  other  regions,  teachers  of  Negro 
pupils  are  not  less  likely  to  give  a high  academic 
rating  to  tPeir  college.  Only  in  the  areas  where 
teachers  of  Negro  pupils  are  particularly  lik'ely  to 
have  attended  segregated  colleges  do  they  pei  ceive 
that  they  were  trained  in  colleges  of  less  than 
excellent  academic  quality. 

The  bottom  portion  of  tables  2.33.7  and  2.33.8 
pertain  to  academic  honors,  training  in  special 
inservice  institutions,  and  participating  in  teachers 
organizations.  Nationally,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  of  the  average  Negro  pupil,  com- 
pared to  teachers  of  white  pupils  are  somewhat 
less  likely  to  be  members  of  scholastic  honorary 
societies  such  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  Kappa  Delta 
Pi;  they  are  more  likely  to  have  attended  institutes 
that  offer  special  trainmg  and  professional  upgrad- 
ing to  teachers,  and  to  have  participated  in 
teachers  associations  as  oflicers  or  active  workers 
But  in  every  instance  there  is  fairly  substantial 
variation  in  race  differences  by  region  or  stratum. 

In  general,  it  is  where  faculties  are  most  segregated 
that  teachers  of  Negroes  exceed  teachers  of  whites 
in  their  participation  in  professional  organizations. 

It  is  principally  in  the  South  and  Southwest  that 
teachers  of  Negroes  have  attended  NSF,  NDEA, 
and  ESEA  summer  institutes  proportionately  more 
often  than  have  teachers  of  whites.  By  contrast, 
mstitutes  that  offer  special  training  in  teaching  or 
counseling  the  culturally  disadvantaged  have  been 
attended  more  typically  by  teachers  of  Negroes  in 
almost  all  of  the  regions  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  tendency  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Considering  now  minority  groups  other  than 
Negroes,  compared  to  whites  in  their  same 
counties,  the  following  observations  can  be  made; 
The  average  member  of  any  minority  group 
attends  a school  in  which  the  verbal  facility 
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scores  of  elementaiy  teachers  are  somewhat  lower 
than  for  schools  S/fctended  by  the  average  white, 
although  it  is  more  pronounced  for  teachers  of 
Negroes  compared  to  teachers  of  whites  at  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  There  are 
no  differences  between  whites  and  these  other 
minority  groups  in  the  proportion  of, teachers 
holding  advanced  degrees,  and  there  are  no  major 
differences  in  length  of  experience.  Teachers  of 
the  minority  and  teachers  of  whites  compare  very 
closely  in  length  of  experience  in  the  present  school 
and  in  the  average  numbers  of  professional 
journals  read.  When  we  look  at  the  principals 
rather  than  the  teachers,  the  general  impression 
IS  one  of  substantial  similarity  between  the  nrin- 
cipals  of  schools  attended  by  the  average  Mexican, 
Puerto  Rican,  Indian,  or  Oriental  pupil  compared 
to  the  average  white  pupil.  Differences  in  their 
total  years  of  experience,  in  their  experience  as 
prmcipal  in  the  present  school,  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  colleges  in  which  they  were  trained 
are  very  small.  We  do  note  several  differences 
between  principals  in  schools  serving  Oriental 
pupils  compared  to  those  serving  other  minorities 
which  are  likely  to  reflect  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  West— they  are  considerably  more  likely  to 
hold  the  earned  doctorate,  for  example. 

Highlights.  Compared  to  teachers  of  the  aver- 
age white  student,  teachers  of  the  average  Negro 
score  lower  on  a test  of  verbal  competence, 
and  the  difference  is  most  pronounced  in 
the  Southern  States. 

—are  neither  more  nor  less  likely  to  have 
advanced  degrees. 

have  slightly  more  teaching  experience,  and 
slightly  more  tenure  in  their  present  school, 
read  more  professional  journals. 

—are  neither  more  nor  less  likely  to  have 
majored  in  an  academic  subject, 
if  they  are  elementary  teachers,  were  less 
likely  to  be  trained  in  teachers  colleges, 
^more  often  are  products  of  colleges  that 
offer  no  graduate  training, 
attended  colleges  with  a much  lower  percent 
white  in  the  student  body. 

^less  often  rate  their  college  high  in  academic 
quality. 

^less  often  are  members  of  academic  honorary 
societies,  at  least  in  the  South. 

^more  often  participate  in  teachers’  organi- 
zations, especially  in  the  South. 

^more  often  have  attended  institutes  for 
the  culturally  disadvantaged. 
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The  average  Negro  student,  relative  to  the  aver- 
age white  student,  attends  a school  in  which 

— the  guidance  counselors  are  less  experienced 
and  less  often  are  affiliated  with  profes- 
sional guidance  organizations,  but  they  are 
not  less  often  trained  specifically  in  guid- 
ance nor  less  frequent  readers  of  guidance 
journals. 

2,34  Teachers^  and  principals^  working  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  toward  school 

In  the  Nation,  elementary  teachers  have  an 
average  salary  of  $5,900  while  the  average  for 
secondary  teachers  is  $6,400.  There  is  wide 
regional  variation;  in  secondary  schools  the  av^er- 
age  Negro  pupil  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South 
attends  a school  in  which  teachers’  salaries  average 
$4,900,  compared  to  their  counterparts  in  the 
metropolitan  West  at  a salary  of  $8,800.  These 
regional  differences  are  much  more  pronounced 
than  any  that  are  observed  between  teachers  by 
race  of  student.  The  latter  type  do  occur,  how- 
ever: the  average  for  teachers  of  Negroes  is  $400 
higher  in  the  metropolitan  West  and  $700  higher 
in  the  metropolitan  Southwest  than  for  comparable 
whites  in  elementary  schools,  for  example,  while 


in  secondary  schools  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South 
teachers  of  the  average  Negro  earned  $300  less 
than  their  counterparts  among  teachers  of  whites. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  many  more  Negroes 
live  in  this  region  than  in  the  two  mentioned  above. 
The  overall  conclusion  is  that  race  of  student  is  a 
small  factor  in  the  salaries  of  teachers — if  a factor 
at  all. 

Teacher  absenteeism  as  reported  by  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  for  the  Nation  as  a whole 
averages  around  4 days  per  year.  There  is  very 
little  difference  among  the  teachei’s  of  the  various 
racial  groups.  Regional  differences  do  occur,  with 
the  nonmetropolitan  Southwest  averaging  lowest 
(less  than  3 days  per  year)  and  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan Northeast  averaging  highest  (more  than  5 
days)  per  year. 

Absenteeism  rates  are  generally  lower  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  little  variation 
occurs  among  the  teachers  by  race  of  student. 
Regional  variations  are  not  as  great  as  among  the 
elementary  teachers,  although  the  absentee  rate 
in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  is  a;gain  higher  than 
other  regions. 

Elementary  teachers  are  more  likely  to  have 
requested  assignment  to  their  current  school  than 


Table  2.34.1.— For  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  and  white  pupil— elementary  teachers’  working  con- 

ditionsy  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Average  annual  teacher’s 

salary  (in  $1,000) 

Average  number  of  hours 

T-32 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.  0 

5.  9 

5.  9 

5.  9 

6.  0 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  0 

6.  6 

6.  5 

6.  1 

6.  2 

per  day  spent  pre- 
paring lessons 

T-51 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  4 

3.  2 

3.  3 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  1 

3.  2 

3.2 

3.  3 

3.  3 

3.  3 

3.  3 

Average  number  of  hours 

per  day  spent  in  the 
classroom 

T-52 

5.  8 

5.  8 

5.  9 

5.  9 

5.  9 

5.  9 

5.  7 

5.  8 

5.  8 

5.8 

5.  7 

5.  7 

5.  8 

5.  8 

Average  number  of  stu- 

dents per  class..  

T-53 

30 

30 

32 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

31 

30 

Average  number  of  differ- 
ent subjects  taught 

Proportion  of  different 

T-54 

5.  6 

5.  5 

5.  6 

5.  8 

5.  6 

5.  6 

5.  5 

5.  5 

5.  5 

5.  6 

5.  6 

5.  6 

5.  5 

5.  6 

courses  taught 

Average  number  of  hours 

T-56 

. 56 

. 53 

. 66 

. 57 

. 60 

. 56 

. 60 

. 54 

.54 

. 53 

. 59 

. 57 

. 57 

. 5() 

counseling  per  week, 
outside  of  official 

guidance  assignment 

Average  number  of  days 

T-55 

1.  4 

1.  3 

1.  8 

1.  4 

1.  5 

1.  4 

1.  6 

1.  4 

1.  4 

1.  4 

1.  4 

1.  4 

1.  5 

1.  4 

absent  last  school  year.. 
Percent  who  requested 

T-27 

3.  8 

3.  7 

4.  1 

4.  1 

3.8 

3.  9 

4.  1 

4.  2 

3.  6 

3.  6 

3.  8 

3.  9 

4.  1 

4.  1 

assignment  to  their 
present  school 

T-29 

46 

43 

65 

52 

47 

44 

50 

45 

42 

41 

50 

48 

51 

47 
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Table  2.34.2.— For  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil— «lementao'  teachers’  working  conditions, 

for  metropolitan  and  norametropoUtan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Average  annual  teacher’s  salary  (in  $1,000) . . 

T-32 

6.  0 

5.  9 

6.  0 

5.8 

5.8 

5.  7 

4.  6 

4 8 

5.  0 

5.  5 

5.  4 

5.  4 

Average  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  prepar- 

ing  lessons 

T-51 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

3. 1 

3.  0 

3.  1 

3.  4 

3.2 

3.  1 

3.5 

3 1 

3.2 

Avf^rage  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  in  the 

classroom __ 

T-52 

5.  9 

5.  9 

5.  8 

5.  9 

5.  9 

5.  8 

6. 1 

6. 1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.  0 

5.  9 

Average  number  of  students  per  class 

T-53 

32 

30 

30 

27 

27 

28 

33 

31 

30 

29 

28 

29 

Average  number  of  different  subjects  taught 



T-54 

5.  6 

5.  8 

5.  5 

5.  3 

5.  4 

5.  4 

5.2 

5.  4 

5.  7 

5.  7 

5.  0 

5. 1 

Proportion  of  different  courses  taught 



T-56 

.66 

. 57 

. 53 

. 51 

. 50 

. 53 

. 69 

. 57 

. 60 

. 75 

. 58 

. 61 

Average  number  of  hours  counseling  per  week, 

outside  of  official  guidance  assignment 

T-55 

1.  8 

1.  4 

1.  3 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.  2 

1.  9 

1.  6 

1.  5 

1.8 

1.  7 

1.  7 

Average  number  of  days  absent  last  school  year. 

T-27 

4.  1 

4. 1 

3.  7 

3.  3 

3.  1 

3. 1 

3.2 

3.  6 

3.  6 

2.3 

2.  9 

3.  4 

Percent  who  requested  assignment  to  their  pres- 

ent  school 

T-29 

65 

52 

43 

42 

38 

29 

57 

33 

34 

44 

37 

34 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

\ 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Average  annual  teacher’s  salary 

(in  $1,000) 

T-32 

7.  2 

7.  4 

7.  1 

7.  0 

6.  7 

6.  5 

5.  4 

5.  1 

5.  0 

8 

5.  1 

5.  1 

7.  8 

7.  8 

7.  3 

Average  number  of  hours  per 

day  spent  preparing  lessons.  . 

T-52 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  1 

3.  1 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  6 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  3 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  3 

3.  4 

3.  4 

Average  number  of  hours  per 

day  spent  in  the  classroom 

T-52 

5.  3 

5.  4 

5.  5 

5.  8 

5.  9 

5.  8 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  0 

6.  2 

6.  0 

6.  1 

5.  5 

5.  5 

5.  6 

Average  number  of  students  per 

class...  

T-53 

31 

30 

29 

33 

32 

31 

32 

30 

31 

33 

30 

31 

32 

31 

31 

Average  number  of  different 

subjects  taught. 

T-54 

6.  2 

5.  5 

5.  5 

5.  3 

5.  7 

5.  7 

5.  6 

6,  2 

6.  1 

5.  6 

5.  2 

4.  8 

5.  8 

6.  1 

6.  0 

Proportion  of  different  courses 

taught _ _ 

T-56 

. 59 

. 51 

. 47 

. 51 

. 50 

. 52 

. 71 

. 59 

. 53 

. 76 

. 49 

. 44 

. 68 

. 64 

.60 

Average  number  of  hours  coun- 

seling per  week,  outside  of 

official  guidance  assignment 

T-56 

1.  4 

1.  3 

1.  2 

1.  4 

1.  3 

1.  3 

2.  1 

1.  3 

1.  3 

2.  0 

1.  2 

1.  4 

1.  7 

1.5 

1.  5 

Average  number  of  days  absent 

last  school  year 

T-27 

5.  7 

5.  2 

4.  7 

4.  5 

4.  0 

3.  8 

3.  7 

4 3 

4.  2 

3.  6 

3.  1 

2.  8 

5.  0 

4 3 

4 1 

Percent  who  requested  assign- 

ment to  their  present  school.. 

T-29 

59 

56 

52 

74 

60 

52 

74 

59 

52 

60 

30 

27 

70 

70 

63 

secondary  school  teachers.  Similarly,  teachers  of 
Negroes  are  more  likely  to  have  requested  assign- 
ment to  the  current  school  than  are  teachers  of 
srhites.  In  every  region  at  both  grade  levels  the 
average  Negro  attends  a school  in  which,  compared 
to  the  average  white,  a larger  proportion  of  teach- 
ers asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  school  they  are 
teaching  in.  The  differences  by  race  seem  espe- 
cially large  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  the  metro- 
politan Midwest,  while  in  the  metropolitan  West 
they  nearly  disappear.  But  in  contrast,  teachers 
of  whites  more  typically  than  teachers  of  Negroes 
would  not  elect  to  teach  in  another  school  if 
given  the  choice. 

There  are  small  differences  between  teachers  of 


whites  and  teachers  of  Negroes  in  the  percent  who 
would  reenter  teaching  if  they  could  go  back  in 
time  and  remake  the  occupational  choice,  but  at 
both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  the  teachers 
of  whites  more  often  would  reenter.  This  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  slightly  stronger  in  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand,  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
teachers  of  whites  plan  definitely  to  remain  in 
teaching  until  retirement.  Small  reversals  occur 
at  the  regional  level,  but  at  no  regional  or  strata 
level  are  the  differences  by  race  very  pronounced. 

Overall,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  commit- 
ment to  teaching,  or  commitment  to  the  particular 
school  system,  are  either  stronger  or  weaker  among 
teachers  of  Negroes  than  among  teachers  of  whites 


Table  2.34.3.— For  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  and  white  ipupil,  secoruiary  teachers*  working  condi- 
tions, for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(I'R) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(18) 

Average  annual  teacher’s 
salary  (in  $1,000) 

T-32 

6.  6 

6.  6 

6.  4 

6.  4 

6.  8 

6.  8 

7.  6 

7.  7 

6.  8 

6.  8 

7.  7 

7.  6 

7.0 

7.  0 

Average  number  of  hours 
per  day  spent  preparing 
lessons__ 

T-51 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.4 

3.  3 

3.  3 

3.3 

3.  1 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  3 

3.  4 

3.  2 

3.  2 

Average  number  of  hours 
per  day  spent  in  the 
classroom.  

T-52 

5.  1 

5.  1 

5.  2 

5.  1 

5.  1 

5.  1 

4 8 

48 

5.  2 

5.  1 

5.  1 

5.  2 

5.  1 

5.  1 

Average  number  of  stu- 
dents per  class 

T-53 

32 

31 

34 

32 

32 

32 

34 

33 

32 

32 

34 

34 

33 

32 

Average  number  of  differ- 
ent subjects  taught 

T-54 

2.  9 

2.  9 

3.  0 

2.  8 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  6 

2.  6 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  8 

2.  7 

2.  7 

2.  7 

Proportion  of  different 
courses  taught 

T-56 

. 34 

. 33 

.40 

. 34 

. 34 

. 34 

.34 

. 32 

. 34 

. 33 

. 33 

. 31 

. 33 

. 32 

Average  number  of  liours 
counseling  per  week, 
outside  of  official  guid- 
ance assignment 

T-55 

1.  7 

1.  6 

2.  2 

1.  7 

1.  8 

1.  7 

1.  7 

1.  6 

1.  8 

1.  7 

1.  9 

1.  7 

1.  8 

1.  6 

Average  number  of  days 
absent  last  school  year.  _ 

T-27 

2.  8 

2.  8 

3.  2 

3.0 

2.  8 

2.  7 

3.  6 

3.  5 

2.  9 

2.  8 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  0 

3.0 

Percent  who  requested 
assignment  to  their 
present  school 

T-29 

29 

26 

45 

30 

31 

28 

42 

30 

28 

25 

41 

40 

34 

30 

I 
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Tabic  2.3i.4.=For  schools  atlcnded  by  the  average  white  and  minority  pupil  secondare  t.-ol,  . 
fof  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  faUl965  *”* 


Item 


(1) 


Average  annual  teacher’s  salary  (in  $1,000) 

Average  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  pre- 
paring lessons 

Average  number  of  hours  per  day  spent  in  the 

classroom 

Average  number  of  students  per  class 

Average  number  of  different  subjects  taught. .] 

Proportion  of  different  courses  taught 

Average  number  of  hours  counseling  per  week, 

outside  of  official  guidance  assignment 

Average  number  of  days  absent  last  school  year. 
Percent  who  requested  assignment  to  their 
present  school 


Item 


(1) 


Average  annual  teacher’s  salary 

(in  $1,000) . 

Average  number  of  hours  per 
day  spent  preparing  lessons. _. 
Average  number  of  hours  per 

day  spent  in  the  classroom 

Average  number  of  students 

per  class 

Average  number  of  different 

subjects  taught 

Proportion  of  different  courses 

taught 

Average  number  of  hours  coun- 
seling per  week,  outside  of 
official  guidance  assignment.. 
Average  number  of  days  absent 

last  school  year 

Percent  who  requested  assign- 
ment to  their  present  school.  _ 


Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmeti’opolitan 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(V) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

01) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

T-32 

6.4 

6.  4 

6.  6 

6.  0 

6.  0 

6.3 

4.  9 

5.  2 

5.  2 

5.6 

5.  8 

5.  8 

T-51 

3.  4 

3.  3 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  5 

3.  4 

3.  3 

3.  7 

3.  3 

3.  4 

T-52 

5.  2 

5.  1 

5.  1 

5.  3 

5.  3 

5.  2 

5.  5 

5.  2 

5.  3 

5.  4 

4.  9 

4.  8 

T-53 

34 

32 

31 

29 

29 

28 

34 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

T-54 

3.  0 

2.  8 

2.  9 

3.  5 

3.  5 

3.4 

3.  4 

3.  3 

3.  0 

3.  7 

2.  8 

3.  1 
. 45 

T-56 

. 40 

. 34 

.33 

. 36 

. 36 

. 33 

. 51 

. 40 

. 38 

. 47 

. 37 

T-55 

2.  2 

1.  7 

1.  6 

1.  4 

1.  4 

1.  6 

2.  3 

1.  8 

1.  8 

2.  7 

2.  1 

2.  2 

T-27 

3.  2 

3.  0 

2.  8 

2.  6 

2.  6 

2.4 

2.  9 

2.  8 

2.  8 

2.  2 

1.  9 

1.  8 

T-29 

45 

30 

26 

21 

19 

13 

39 

19 

22 

35 

15 

15 

Metropolitan 


Question 

number 

1 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(2) 

N 

W(N) 

1 w 

N 

W(N) 

1 w 

N 

W(N) 

1 w 

N 

W(N) 

1 W 

N 

W(N) 

1 W 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

T-32 

7.  8 

7.  9 

7.  6 

7.  2 

7.  1 

7.  2 

5.  5 

5.  3 

5.  4 

6.  1 

5.6 

5.  5 

8.  8 

8.  7 

8.  3 

T-51 

3.  1 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  1 

3.  1 

3.  1 

3.  5 

3.  2 

3.  2 

3.  4 

3.  5 

3.  4 

3.  4 

3.  4 

3.  4 

T-52 

4.8 

4.8 

4.  9 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

5.2 

5.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5.3 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5. 1 

T-53 

34 

33 

32 

36 

32 

32 

35 

34 

33 

36 

31 

35 

36 

36 

34 

T-54 

2.  6 

2.  6 

2.  6 

3.  0 

2.  8 

2.  6 

2.  6 

2.  2 

2.  5 

3.  3 

3.  8 

2.  9 

2.  6 

2.  5 

2.  7 

T-56 

. 36 

. 33 

. 33 

. 34 

. 31 

. 31 

. 38 

. 29 

. 30 

. 42 

. 53 

. 35 

. 31 

. 30 

. 31 

T-55 

1.  9 

1.  6 

1.  5 

9 

1.  5 

1.  6 

2.  2 

1.  4 

6 

2.  9 

2.  4 

1.  8 

2.  0 

1.  8 

1.  7 

T-27 

4.  3 

3.  9 

3.6 

3.0 

2.  6 

2.6 

3.  3 

3.  4 : 

2.9 

2.  7 

1.  7 

1.  9 

3.  3 

3.  4 

3.  3 

T-29 

47 

38 

31 

46 

30 

35 

53 

36 

39 

41 

17 

13 

46 

41 

41 
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Table  2.34.5.— Fos  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  and  white  pupil,  attitudes  of  elementary  teachers  on 
their  profession,  their  school,  and  their  students,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 

[Note.— Items  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  {•)  are  scores  for  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  or  white  pupil! 


Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

01' 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

i 

i 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

1” 

I '. 

f ■ 

j. 

Percent  who  would  defi- 
nitely reenter  teaching.  . 
Percent  who  plan  to  re- 

T-37 

57 

57 

54 

57 

1 

58 

58 

55 

56 

56 

57 

57 

57 

57 

57 

r 

main  in  teaching  until 
retircKient 

T-50 

39 

37 

45 

39 

44 

41 

42 

39 

41 

39 

38 

38 

41 

38 

Percent  who  would  con- 

■ 

tinue  teaching  in  their 
Drpsent  school  - 

T-38 

63 

65 

55 

68 

58 

63 

57 

66 

59 

63 

59 

65 

59 

65 

Teacher’s  rating  of  stu- 

( 

!,  ■ 
)' 

( 

dent  effort 

Teacher’s  rating  of  stu- 

T-33* 

2.3 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

t-.‘ 

dent  ability 

T-34* 

2.3 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

{ ' 
k 
f 

Teacher’s  perception  of 

I: 

i 

i 

i - 
} 

reputation  of  their 
school  among  outside 
teachers  

T-44* 

2.8 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

2.6 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9 

1 

t 

Teacher’s  problems  with 

students  and  their 
homes  

T-47* 

.10 

.08 

.19 

.10 

.14 

.10 

.17 

.10 

.13 

.10 

.12 

.09 

.13 

.09 

i 

Teacher’s  problems  in 
school  functioning 

T-47* 

.07 

.06 

.11 

.07 

.08 

.07 

.10 

.07 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.06 

,08 

.06 
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Table  2.34.5.— For  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil,  attitudes  of  elementary  teachers  on 
their  profession,  their  school,  and  their  students,  for  metropoJlitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region 

tjbII  lOnS  ^ ^ 


[NoTE.-Items  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  scores  for  schools  attended  '^y  the  average  white  or  Negrc  pupil] 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Percent  who  would  definitely  reenter  teaching 

T 37 

54 

57 

57 

60 

60 

56 

53 

51 

52 

52 

61 

63 

Percent  who  plan  to  remain  in 

teaching  until 

retirement _ 

T-50 

45 

39 

37 

42 

41 

35 

• 50 

51 

51 

57 

51 

55 

Percent  who  would  continue  teaching  in 

their 

KJKJ 

present  school 

T-38 

55 

68 

65 

56 

60 

60 

49 

66 

73 

57 

71 

64 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student  effort  - 

T-33’^ 

1.  9 

2.  4 

2.  4 

2.  0 

2.  2 

2.  4 

2.  0 

2.  2 

2.  3 

2.  2 

2.  1 

2 4 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student  ability 





T-34* 

1.  9 

2.  4 

2.  4 

1.  9 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  3 

2.  2 

2.  2 

2 3 

Teacher’s  perception  of  reputation  of 

their 

school  among  outside  teachers 







T-44* 

2.  7 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  4 

2.  6 

2.  7 

2.  8 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  9 

Teacher  3 problems  with  students  and 

their 

homes _ ... 

T-47* 

. 19 

. 10 

.08 

. 14 

. 11 

. 07 

. 21 

. 12 

. 11 

. 15 

. 13 

. 11 

Teacher  8 problems  in  school  functioning  . 

— 

— 

T-47* 

. 11 

. 07 

. 06 

. 08 

. 07 

. 06 

. 12 

. 08 

. 07 

.07 

.06 

.06 

Metropolitan 

uuesuon 



Item 

number 

rortheast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(18) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  who  would  definitely 

reenter  teaching 

T-37 

49 

53 

55 

50 

58 

57 

54 

62 

59 

56 

66 

68 

60 

55 

59 

Percent  who  plan  to  remain  in 

teaching  until  retirement  . _ 

T-50 

31 

32 

32 

34 

31 

31 

51 

36 

34 

48 

46 

46 

41 

36 

34 

Percent  who  would  continue 

teaching  in  their  present 

school 

T-38 

53 

66 

64 

49 

62 

63 

61 

75 

76 

63 

58 

59 

55 

67 

66 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student 

effort 

T-33’^ 

1.  8 

2.  6 

2.  6 

1.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.  0 

2.4 

2.4 

2. 1 

2.  3 

2.  3 

1.  7 

2.  4 

2.  6 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student 

ability  ... 

T-34* 

1.  7 

2.  6 

2.  6 

1.  6 

2.  4 

2.4 

2.  0 

2.4 

2.  4 

2. 1 

2.  3 

2.  3 

1.  5 

2.  3 

2.  5 

Tea, Cher’s  perception  of  repu- 

tation of  their  school  among 

outside  teachers 

T-44* 

2.4 

3.1 

3.0 

2. 1 

2.  9 

2.  9 

3. 1 

3.0 

3. 1 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  3 

2.  9 

2.  9 

Teacher’s  problems  with 

students  and  their  homes 

T-47* 

. 17 

.08 

.07 

.20 

.08 

.08 

. 19 

. 09 

. 08 

. 17 

. 12 

. 11 

. 21 

. 10 

08 

Teacher’s  problems  in  school 

functioning 

T-47* 

. 11 

. 07 

.06 

. 09 

.06 

.06 

. 11 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.07 

. 07 

.10 

.07 

.06 
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Table  2.34.7.— For  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  and  white  pupil— attitudes  of  secondary  teachers  on 
their  profession,  their  school,  and  their  students,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


[Note— Items  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  scores  for  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  or  white  pupil] 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Percent  who  would  defi- 
nitely reenter  teaching- 

T-37 

43 

43 

42 

45 

44 

45 

44 

45 

43 

44 

44 

46 

44 

44 

Percent  who  plan  to  re- 
main in  teaching  until 
retirement 

T-50 

34 

33 

38 

35 

36 

35 

41 

40 

34  , 

33 

40 

37 

36 

35 

Percent  who  would  con- 
tinue teaching  in  their 
present  school 

T-38 

50 

51 

46 

55 

49 

50 

48 

56 

48 

50 

48 

48 

50 

51 

Teacher’s  rating  of  stu- 
dent effort 

T-33* 

2.  2 

2.  3 

1.  8 

2.  2 

2.  1 

2.  2 

1.  9 

2.  4 

2.0 

2.  2 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  2 

2.  3 

Teacher’s  rating  of  stu- 
dent ability 

T-34* 

2.  3 

2.  4 

2.  0 

2.  3 

2.  1 

2.  3 

1.  8 

2.  5 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  2 

2.  4 

Teacher’s  perception  of 
reputation  of  their 
school  among  outside 
teachers 

T-44* 

2.  8 

2.  8 

2.  6 

2.  8 

2.  6 

2.  8 

2.  2 

2.  9 

2.  6 

2.  7 

2.  6 

2.  7 

2.  6 

2.  8 

Teacher’s  problem  with 
students  and  their 
homes 

T-47* 

. 13 

. 11 

. 20 

. 13 

. 16 

. 14 

. 18 

. 11 

. 15 

. 13 

. 16 

. 13 

. 15 

12 

Teache/’s  problems  in 
school  functioning 

T-47* 

.09 

.08 

. 11 

. 09 

. 09 

. 09 

. 10 

.08 

. 09 

. 09 

. 10 

. 09 

.09 

. 09 

'i 
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Table  2.34.8.— For  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil,  attitudes  of  secondary  teachers  on  their 
profession,  their  school,  and  their  students,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall 
1965 

[Note.— Items  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  scores  for  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  or  Negro  pupil] 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Percent  who  would  definitely  reenter  teaching.  _ 

T-37 

42 

45 

43 

47 

46 

42 

39 

45 

41 

49 

53 

54 

Percent  who  plan  to  remain  in  teaching  until 

retirement 

T-50 

38 

35 

33 

25 

24 

28 

35 

35 

36 

43 

42 

43 

Percent  who  would  continue  teaching  in 

their 

present  school 

T-38 

46 

55 

51 

39 

42 

42 

42 

60 

59 

47 

65 

63 

Teacher^s  rating  of  student  effort 

_ _ 



T-33* 

1.  8 

2.  2 

2.  3 

2.0 

2.  0 

2.  3 

1.  9 

2.  2 

2.  2 

1.  8 

2.  1 

2.  2 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student  ability 

r-34* 

2.  0 

2.  3 

2.  4 

2.  1 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  3 

2.0 

2.  3 

2.  3 

Teacher’s  perception  of  reputation  of 

their 

school  among  outside  teachers. 

T-44* 

2.  6 

2.  8 

2.  8 

2.  4 

2.  5 

2.  5 

2.  7 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  9 

2.  8 

2.  8 

Teacher’s  problems  with  students  and 

their 

homes 

t 

T-47* 

. 20 

. 13 

. 11 

. 15 

. 14 

. 10 

. 20 

. 11 

. 12. 

. 18 

. 14 

. 13 

Teacher’s  problems  in  school  functioning. 

— 

f 

T-47* 

. 11 

.09 

. 08 

. 08 

. 07 

. 07 

. 14 

. 07 

.08 

. 08 

.07 

.07 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  who  would  definitely 

reenter  teaching 

T-37 

42 

43 

43 

47 

43 

40 

36 

46 

42 

41 

38 

46 

50 

50 

47 

Percent  who  plan  to  remain  in 

teaching  until  retirement 

T-50 

44 

41 

38 

37 

35 

31 

36 

26 

23 

37 

28 

30 

44 

43 

41 

Percent  who  would  continue 

teaching  in  their  present 

school 

T-38 

51 

61 

55 

45 

50 

49 

50 

57 

62 

55 

48 

51 

42 

45 

47 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student 

effort 

T-33* 

1.  8 

2.  6 

2.  4 

1.  9 

2.  4 

2.  4 

1.9 

2.  1 

2.  3 

2.  0 

2.  3 

2.  0 

1.6 

2.  0 

2.  3 

Teacher’s  rating  of  student 

ability 

T-34* 

1.  8 

2 6 

2.  5 

2.  1 

2.  5 

2.  5 

2.  1 

2.  2 

2.  4 

2.  2 

2.  4 

2.  2 

1.5 

2.  0 

2.4 

Teacher’s  perception  of  reputa- 

tion of  their  school  among 

outside  teachers 

T-44* 

2.  2 

[ 

3.  1 

2.  9 

2.  5 

2.  8 

2.  9 

3.0 

2.  8 

3.  0 

2.  8 

2.  9 

2.  7 

1.9 

2.  5 

2.  8 

Teacher’s  problems  with  stu- 

dents and  their  homes 

T-47* 

. 18 

. 10 

. 10 

. 18 

. 12 

. 11 

. 20 

. 13 

. 11 

. 20 

. 14 

. 16 

. 25 

. 19 

. 14 

Teacher’s  problems  in  school 

functioning 

T-47* 

. 11 

. 08 

. 08 

. 10 

. 08 

.08 

. 12 

. n 

.09 

. 09 

. 11 

. 12 

. 11 

. 11 

.09 
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Table  2.34.9.-For  the  schools  attended  by  the  average 


and  white  secondary  pupil,  gu^nnce  counselors’ 


I 


Item 

(1) 


Average  number  of 
students  assigned  for 

counseling 

Average  number  of 
students  counseled 

per  week 

Average  percent  of 
counsel  time  devoted 

to— 

Student  course 

selection 

Student  college 
choice  and  college 

major 

Personal  or  emo- 


tion. 


O 

ERLC 


Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N \ 
(5) 

V(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

T-65 

391 

397 

359 

420 

366 

376 

377 

370 

383 

401 

380 

392 

380 

394 

T-66 

39 

39 

36 

40 

37 

39 

39 

42 

41 

41 

36 

37 

40 

40 

. T-67 

29 

29 

29 

29 

28 

27 

29 

29 

28 

29 

29 

25 

29 

27 

. T-67 

24 

24 

21 

22 

20 

21 

19 

22 

22 

23 

21 

19 

22 

22 

..  T-67 

22 

22 

25 

25 

24 

24 

28 

25 

23 

23 

26 

24 

25 

24 

..  T-67 

21 

21 

21 

19 

20 

1 

20 

18 

18 

1 20 

18 

1 

20 

18 

21 

21 
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Table  2*34*10*—For  the  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  secondary  pupil^  guidance  counselors’ 
working  conditions^  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas^  by  region^  fail  1965 


Item 

Question 

number 

United  States 

North  and  West 

Nonmetropolitan 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Average  number  of  students  assigned  for 

counseling — 

T-65 

359 

420 

397 

356 

378 

378 

316 

365 

407 

407 

580 

349 

Average  number  of  students  counseled  per  week. 

T-66 

36 

40 

39 

33 

34 

33 

32 

34 

33 

32 

34 

28 

Average  percent  of  counsel  time  devoted  to — 

Student  course  selection 

T-67 

29 

29 

29 

23 

25 

26 

24 

27 

25 

22 

26 

20 

Student  college  choice  and  college  major. __ 

T-67 

21 

22 

24 

27 

29 

28 

22 

25 

23 

21 

23 

21 

Personal  or  emotional  adjustment 

T-67 

25 

25 

22 

19 

20 

20 

23 

20 

22 

25 

22 

22 

Vocational  job  selection 

T-67 

21 

19 

21 

21 

23 

28 

24 

23 

23 

32 

33 

25 

Metropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

<24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Average  number  of  students 

assigned  for  counseling 

T-65 

382 

385 

389 

309 

320 

345 

399 

487 

580 

346 

533 

571 

357 

360 

351 

Average  number  of  students 

counseled  per  week 

T-66 

42 

44 

42 

35 

42 

37 

37 

41 

53 

28 

48 

56 

40 

37 

41 

Average  percent  of  counsel  time 

devoted  to — 

Student  course  selection 

Student  college  choice  and 

T-67 

30 

33 

31 

34 

35 

35 

32 

30 

31 

24 

18 

19 

30 

24 

29 

college  major 

T-67 

20 

25 

27 

21 

21 

22 

25 

22 

24 

16 

20 

21 

15 

18 

19 

Personal  or  emotional 

adjustment.. 

T-67 

27 

21 

21 

26 

24 

22 

22 

29 

29 

28 

14 

14 

29 

29 

26 

Vocational  job  selection 

T-67 

22 

15 

18 

18 

19 

20 

19 

18 

13 

19 

24 

21 

17 

18 

18 
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Table  2.34.13.— Percent  of  minority  and  white  children  in  secondary  schools  with  various  practices  and  conditions  affecting  the  instructional  staff,  for 

the  United  States,  fall  1965 

(Note.— All  items  reler  to  percent  of  students  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  which  are  averages  for  schools  attended  by  minority  and  white  students] 
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Whites  more  often  attend  schools  that  the 
teachers  believe  are  well  regarded  by  their  fellow 
teachers  in  other  schools  (the  perceived  rating 
could  go  from  1 to  5,  with  5=  “Among  the  best” 
and  1 = “A  poor  school;”  the  table  values  are 
aver^es  based  on  such  numbers).  The  most 
striking  difference  regionally  is  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast,  especially  at  the  secondary  level  where 
the  average  white  attends  a school  in  wliich  the 
rating  value  for  whites  is  above  the  national 
average  for  whites  (3.1  \s.  2.8)  but  for' the  average 
Negro  student  the  rating  is  below  the  national 
figure  for  Negroes  (2.2  vs.  2.6). 

Secondary  school  teachers  also  were  asked  in- 
dication of  the  kind  of  high  school  they  would  most 
like  to  work  in,  whether  academic,  comprehensive, 
special  curriculum,  vocational,  or  commercial, 
(The  table  value  reports  the  percent  preferring  an 
academic  high  school.)  At  the  national  level,  the 
probabihty  is  shghtly  higher  for  the  average  white 
compared  to  the  average  Negro  that  he  will  at- 
tend a school  whose  teachers  prefer  an  academic 
curriculum  (45  vs.  40).  Nonmetropolitan  areas 
and  the  metropolitaji  South  blur  this  difference,  for 
in  the  other  regions  of  the  Ps  ation  it  is  more  pro- 
nounced; for  example,  in  the  metropolitan  North- 
east, the  average  white  student  attends  a school  in 
which  50  percent  of  the  teachers  prefer  the  aca- 
demic program,  and  this  value  is  only  39  percent 
for  the  average  Negro. 

Teachers  report  slightly  more  time  spent  in 
class  preparation  outside  of  the  scheduled  work- 
day in  schools  attended  by  the  average  Negro. 
Variations  in  this  small  difference  by  region  are 
not  important,  except  that  the  difference  is  more 
pronounced  in  the  metropolitan  South  and  re- 
versed in  the  metropolitan  Northeast. 

The  average  number  of  hours  a day  reported 
spent  in  the  classroom  by  the  elementary  teachers 
for  the  country  as  a whole  is  5.9.  Some  small 
regional  variations  occur,  but  there  are  practically 
no  intraregional  racial  differences.  The  average 
number  of  hours  a day  spent  in  the  classroom  by 
the  secondary  teachers,  nationally,  5.2  for  Negi-oes 
and  5.1  for  whites.  Small  regional  differences  are 
evident,  but  within  regions  the  different  racial 
groups  are  quite  consistent,  with  a slight  tendency 
in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  and  Southwest  for 
the  teachers  of  Negroes  to  have  more  classroom 
hoars  than  the  teachers  of  the  comparable  whites. 

At  the  national  level,  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class  as  reported  by  the  elementary 
teachers  is  30.2;  for  the  average  white  student  it  is 


30.5  and  it  is  31.7  for  Negroes.  Within  the  regions 
the  teachers  of  Negroes  tend  to  report  larger 
averages  by  one  or  two  students  than  do  the 
teachers  of  the  comparable  whites.  The  most 
extreme  difference  is  in  the  metropolitan  South- 
west region  where  the  reported  class  size  by 
teachers  of  Negroes  averages  32.7  and  for  teachers 
of  whites  m the  same  counties  averages  29.5. 

For  secondary  teachers,  the  range  among  the 
racial  and  regional  groups  is  larger  than  at  the 
elementary  level;  the  reported  average  of  teachers 
of  whites  stands  at  32.4  compared  to  an  average 
of  34.4  for  Negroes.  Again,  the  difference  in 
average  class  size  is  particularly  large  in  the 
metropolitan  Southwest,  where  the  average  Negro 
pupil’s  class  includes  36.3  pupils  as  against  31.5 
for  the  average  white.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  four  strata — the  metropolitan  South  and  the 
nonmetropolitan  Northwest  and  Southwest— in 
which  the  racial  differences  in  averages  either  are 
negligible  or  disappear  altogether. 

Elementary  teachers  in  the  Nation  teach  an 
average  of  5.4  subjects,  compared  to  an  average  of 
2.9  at  the  secondary  level.  The  average  is  slightly 
higher  for  teachers  of  whites  at  the  secondary 
level— 3.0  vs.  2.8— but  not  at  the  elementary 
level  (5.5  and  5.6  respectively). 

Many  contemporary  schools  employ  specialized 
guidance  personnel,  and  a section  that  follows 
shortly  examines  the  distribution  of  this  staff 
resource.  But  the  trained  guidance  counselor 
does  not  eliminate  the  classroom  teacher’s  need 
to  advise  with  pupils  as  individuals  and  in  groups. 
Nationally,  elementary  teachers  estimate  that 
they  spend  1.4  hours  per  week  in  counseling; 
secondary  teachers  estimate  1.7  hours.  At  both 
levels,  the  estimate  is  distinctly  higher  in  schools 
attended  by  the  average  Negro:  1.8  vs.  1.4  and 
2.2  vs.  1.7, 

Nationally,  the  average  white  12th  grader 
attends  a school  in  which  the  number  of  pupils 
formally  assigned  to  the  counselor  is  larger  than 
is  the  case  for  the  average  Negro,  though  there  is 
wide  regional  variation.  The  pattern  is  similar 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  different  students 
actually  counseled  in  an  average  week.  Slightly 
fewer  students  are  seen  each  week  by  counselors 
in  schools,  attended  by  the  average  Negro  12th 
grader.  Again,  there  is  wide  regional  variation. 

Counselors  allot  their  time  over  various  pos- 
sible kinds  of  activity,  and  the  respondents  in  this 
survey  were  asked  to  indicate  what  percent  of 
their  time  they  devote  to  each  of  the  following: 
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Educational  counseling  concerned  with  course 
selection,  programing,  etc. ; educational  counseling 
concerned  with  choosing  a college  or  a college 
major,  etc.;  counseling  concerning  personal  and 
emotional  adjustment;  and  vocational  or  job 
counseling. 

The  percentage  of  time  spent  on  counseling  for 
course  selection,  programing,  etc.,  in  schools  at- 
tended by  the  average  12th  grader  in  the  Nation 
is  29  percent.  Little  or  no  racial  variation  occurs 
and  the  percentages  are  similar  for  different 
regions.  The  national  average  in  percent  of 
counseling  time  spent  regarding  college  choice, 
etc.,  is  24  percent.  The  within  regional  averages 
are  quite  homogeneous,  with  the  largest  difference 
found  on  comparing  the  teachers  of  the  metropoli- 
tan Northeast  Negroes  (20  percent)  with  the 
teachers  of  whites  in  that  region  (27  percent'). 

The  average  time  spent  in  counseling  for  per- 
sonal adjustment  by  counselors  in  the  country  as 
a whole  is  23  percent.  DifiFerences  do  not  occur 
among  the  racial  groups  in  any  magnitude.  Only 
one  region,  the  metropolitan  Southwest,  shows 
much  difference  between  the  teachers  of  Negroes 
and  those  of  comparable  whites;  its  averages  are 
28  and  14  percent  respectively. 

The  percentage  of  time  spent  in  vocational 
coimseling  in  the  Nation  is  21  percent.  Differ- 
ences among  racial  groups  and  regions  are  small. 
Only  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast,  where  this 
type  of  counseling  activity  is  more  common  for 
teachers  of  the  average  Negro,  and  in  the  metro- 
politan Southwest,  where  the  reverse  is  true,  are 
the  differences  by  race  of  magnitude  at  all. 

When  we  compare  Mexican  American,  Puerto 
Rican,  Indian,  and  Oriental  American  students, 
with  whites  in  their  same  counties,  there  are  few 
differences.  Most  of  the  relationships  approx- 
imate those  between  whites  and  Negroes.  In 
teachers’  salary,  there  are  no  differences  by  race 
of  student  that  exceeded  $100  annually,  and  there 
are  no  appreciable  differences  in  absenteeism 
rates.  The  average  member  of  any  minority 
group  attends  a school  in  which,  compared  to  the 
average  white,  the  teachers  do  not  rate  the  stu- 
dents as  high  in  academic  effort  or  in  ability;  the 
difference  is  most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Puerto 
Ricans.  Teachers  of  minorities  are  slightly  more 
likely  to  report  that  they  asked  to  teach  in  their 
present  school  (this  is  notably  the  case  with 
Puerto  Ricans),  and  teachers  in  schools  attended 
by  Puerto  Ricans  and  (at  the  elementary  level) 
Orientals  are  more  likely  to  say  they  would  teach 
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in  another  school  if  given  the  chance.  They  do, 
however,  more  often  report  plans  to  make  a 
lifelong  career  of  teaching.  Teachers  in  schools 
attended  by  whites  rate  their  schools  higher  on 
reputation,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  compari- 
son to  schools  attended  by  Puerto  Ricans.  Teach- 
ers of  whites  more  often  prefer  to  teach  in  academic 
schools,  but  differences  are  small.  There  are 
no  differences  between  teachers  by  race  of  student 
in  hours  spent  in  preparation,  in  hours  spent  in 
teaching,  or  in  the  number  of  different  subjects 
taught.  Compared  to  the  average  white,  p minor- 
ity group  member  (except  for  Oriental  Americans) 
attends  a school  with  larger  enrollment  per  class- 
room, but  in  no  instance  is  the  difference  as  much 
as  two  students  per  class.  The  teachers  of 
minorities,  especially  of  Mexican  Americans,  re- 
port spending  somewhat  more  time  counseling, 
and,  the  number  of  students  formally  assigned  to 
guidance  counselors  is  generally  quite  similar  by 
race  (only  Mexican  Americans  have  fewer  students 
per  counselor).  Finally,  there  is  a remarkable 
similarity  in  the  type  of  counseling  activity  under- 
taken ly  counselors;  virtually  without  exception, 
the  race  of  student  body  has  no  relation  to  how 
the  counselor’s  time  is  apportioned  between  edu- 
cational, personal,  and  vocational  counseling. 

For  the  United  States  as  a whole  the  average 
elementary  school  pupil  attends  schools  in  which 
9 percent  of  the  teachers  leave  each  year.  The 
average  white  attends  a school  in  which  the  turn- 
over rate  is  9 percent,  compared  to  6 percent  for  the 
average  Negro;  thus,  faculties  are  somewhat  more 
stable  in  schools  attended  by  Negroes.  At  the 
secondary  level  the  comparable  figures  are  1 1 per- 
cent and  7 percent.  The  teacher  turnover  rate 
tends  to  be  notably  greater  for  whites  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  regions  than  for  Negroes  in  these 
same  regions,  for  both  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan areas.  The  largest  teacher  turnover 
rate  for  Negroes  occurs  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
North  and  West.  In  contrast,  the  lowest  rate  for 
Negroes  (4  percent)  is  found  in  the  metropolitan 
South.  The  teacher  turnover  rate  for  whites  is 
around  10  percent  in  all  regions. 

Negroes  are  somewhat  more  likely  (59  percent 
vs.  52  percent)  than  whites  to  attend  elementary 
schools  in  which  a tenure  system  exists,  but  this 
difference  does  not  appear  at  the  secondary  level. 
There  are  great  regional  differences  in  the  likeli- 
hood of  a tenure  system,  with  such  systems  being 
more  frequent  in  metropolitan  than  in  nonmetro- 
politan areas  and  in  the  North  and  West  than  the 
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South  and  Southwest.  Thus,  only  a third  of  the 
teachers  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  are  em- 
ployed in  schools  with  a tenure  system  (there  is  no 
variation  by  race),  compared  to  virtually  all  in  the 
metropolitan  Northeast  (again,  no  variation  by 
I race).  Overall,  there  are  major  variations  be- 
tween regions  but  no  consistent  ones  between  races 
il  at  either  national  or  regional  levels. 

The  schools  that  make  use  of  the  National 
I Teacher  Examination  or  an  equivalent  local 
j examination  in  hiring  teachers  enroll  less  than  a 
' fifth  of  the  Nation’s  school  children.  Metro- 
I politan  schools  use  the  test  more  frequently  than  '■ 
i others,  and  its  use  is  more  common  in  the  North- 
i east  than  elsewhere,  least  common  in  tile  West. 

' Typically,  the  NTE  is  used  more  often  in  schools 
! attended  by  the  average  Negro  'than  by  the  aver- 
age white,  and  regional  differences  in  the  magmtude 
of  this  tendency  vary  greatly.  Extreme  examples 
of  this  racial  discrepancy  by  region  are  the  metro- 
politan Northeast  (where  70  percent  of  Negro 
pupils  and  40  percent  of  white  puphs  attend  schools 
that  use  the  examination)  and  the  metropolitan 
Southwest  (58  percent  vs.  11  percent). 

Approximately  70  percent  of  elementary  pupils 
I and  90  percent  of  high  school  pupils  attend  schools 

1 in  which  the  principal  does  not  have  teaching 

i duties.  Nonteaching  principals  are  more  typical 

i of  metropolitan  areas,  and  in  no  region  except 

I possibly  the  South  does  there  seem  to  be  any 

I significant  tendency  for  the  principal  to  have 

I teaching  duties  more  frequently  in  schools  at- 

tended by  Negroes  than  in  those  attended  by 
whites.  By  the  same  token,  only  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  average  principal’s  time  is  taken  by 
teaching  duties  (11  percent  in  elementary  schools, 

4 percent  in  high  schools)  and  it  is  as  common  for 
the  proportion  to  be  higher  for  principals  of  white 
students  than  for  those  of  Negro  pupils. 

At  both  secondary  and  primary  levels,  the  aver- 
I age  Negro  pupil  attends  a school  in  which  the 

! principal’s  salary  slightly  ($100  to  $200)  exceeds 

I that  of  the  principal  in  schools  in  which  the  a v erage 
white  pupil  is  enrolled.  This  deficit  for  whites  is 
not  true  in  all  regions,  however;  specifically,  sal- 
aries are  higher  ff’*r  whites  at  both  levels  in  the 
j nonmetropolitan  South  and  Southwest  and  only 
j in  high  schools  are  they  higher  in  the  metropolitan 
t Northeast.  For  the  Nation  as  a whole  and  in 

j most  of  its  regions  there  is  remarkably  little 

variation  by  race  in  our  other  measure  of  princi- 
i pals’  salary,  the  percent  who  receive  less  than 


$9,000  annually.  The  differences  in  principals 
salaries  by  region  from  lows  of  $7,060  and  $8,200 
for  elementary  and  secondary  principals  respec- 
tively, to  highs  of  $13,180  and  $17,000,  and  by 
elementary-secondary  are  substantial,  but  those 
by  race  are  small. 

The  teacher  turnover  rates  tend  to  be  lower  for 
teachers  in  schools  attended  by  other  minority 
groups  in  comparison  to  those  attended  by  whites. 

Also,  there  is  more  often  a tenure  system  in  the 
schools  of  minorities,  but  in  both  instances  the 
differences  are  quite  small.  There  is  a clear  tend- 
ency for  the  schools  of  other  minority  gToups,  as 
with  Negroes,  to  use  the  National  Teacher  Exam- 
ination more  often.  However,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  these  minorities  and  whites  in  whether 
the  principal  teaches,  or  in  the  amount  of  time 
spent  teaching  by  principals  who  do  teach,  not  in 
principals’  salaries  or  in  the  percent  of  teachers 
who  have  tenure. 

Highlights. — Compared  to  the  average  white, 
the  average  Negro  pupil  attends  a school  in  which 
the  teachers  are 

— neither  more  nor  less  likely  to  have  high 
absenteeism  rates. 

—paid  more  in  some  regions  and  less  in 
others;  thus  the  national  averages  are 
about  the  same. 

—more  likely  to  have  requested  assignmept 


i' 

I 


to  their  particular  school  and  to  expect  to  I 

make  a lifelong  career  of  teaching.  j 

—less  likely  to  wish  to  remain  in  their  present  j 

school  if  given  a chance  to  change,  or  to  ^ 

declare  they  would  reenter  teaching  if  the  i 

decision  could  be  made  again.  i 

—less  likely  to  rate  students  high  on  academic 
motivation  and  ability. 

I0SS  likely  to  believe  that  the  school  has 

good  reputation  with  other  teachers. 

—less  likely  to  prefer  to  teach  in  an  academic 


high  school. 

more  likely  to  spend  a substantial  amount 

of  time  in  class  preparation. 

—more  likely  to  teach  large  classes. 

—more  likely  to  spend  time  counseling  with 
students. 

— somewhat  more  likely  to  have  taught  in  the 


school  the  prior  year. 

— more  likely  to  take  a teacher’s  examination 
as  a condition  of  employment. 
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Compared  to  the  average  white,  the  average 
, Negro  student  attends  a schoo]  in  which  the 

I principal 

—is  neither  more  nor  less  likely  to  h ave  teach- 
ing  duties,  nor  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
classroom  if  he  does  teach, 
receives  a slightly  higher  salary. 

I 2,35  Attitudes  of  priitcipals  and  teachers  on 

I*  race-related  issues 

The  questions  discussed  in  this  section  relate 
to  the  preferences  that  teachers  have  as  to  the 
social  class,  ethnic,  racial,  and  ability  composition 
j on  the  student  body,  and  to  the  attitudes  of  both 

I teachers  and  principals  concerning  certain  current 

j race-relevant  issues  in  school  policy;  whether  the 

neighborhood  elementary  school  should  be  re- 
tained; whether  bussing  of  elementary  school 
children  is  a desirable  px*actice ; whether  com- 
pensatory educational  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged a*e  warranted  at  extra  cost;  and  the 
most  appropriate  racial  composition  of  the  faculty 
in  schools  that  are,  respectively,  all  or  mostly 
nonwhite,  racially  mjjced,  and  all  or  mostly  white. 
For  these  latter  items  the  format  for  data-presenta- 
tion  differs  as  between  teachers  and  principals: 

I averages  are  reported  for  the  former  and  distri- 

I butions  are  given  for  principals.  Our  discussion 

will  deal  more  or  less  simultaneously  with  teacher 
results  and  principal  results. 

Most  teachers  do  not  express  a special  preference 
for  the  children  of  white-collar  and  professional 
workers  as  pupils;  in  no  region  do  as  many  as 
one-third  indicate  such  preference  for  upper 
status  children.  But  the  average  white  child  is 
considerably  more  likely  than  the  average  Negro 
child  to  be  taught  by  teachers  who  do:  In  the 
Nation,  the  average  white  student  attends  an 
elementary  school  in  which  14  percent  of  the 
teachers  prefer  high  status  students;  the  corre- 


sponding figure  for  the  average  Negro  is  7 percent; 
at  the  high  school  level  the  values  are,  respectively, 

17  and  8 percent. 

Nationally,  teachers  of  the  average  white  are 
much  more  likely  to  prefer  to  teach  Anglo-Saxon  i| 
students.  The  preference  is  most  pronounced,  | 
and  the  magmtude  of  the  difference  between  j| 
teachers  of  whites  and  Negroes  is  largest,  in  !? 
the  Southern  States;  but  uhe  difference  exists  to 
some  extent  in  all  regions  and  strata  at  both  t 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  It  sho’ild  be  ^ 

, noted,  however,  that  only  in  the  South  does  the  | 
average  white  attend  a school  in  which  a majority  f 
of  the  teachers  express  a preference  for  teaching  ! 
Anglo-Saxons.  ” ‘ 

The  same  general  pattern  exists  concerning  the  | 
preferred  race  of  pupils.  Nationally,  th(j  average  ^ 
white  pupil  attends  a school  in  which  around  40  I 
percent  of  the  teachers  prefer  to  teach  in  an  all- 
white  school,  and  the  comparable  figure  is  only 
5 percent  for  the  average  Negro  pupil.  The  figure 
for  the  average  white  is  considerably  inflated  by  | 
teachers  in  the  South,  where  in  metropolitan  areas  I 
about  60  percent  and  in  nonmetropolitan  areas  | 
around  70  percent  want  to  teach  in  ul’ -white 
schools.  All  other  regions  are  below  the  national  | 
average  in  percent  preferring  all  whites,  but  in 
every  region  and  stratum  the  proportion  of  ! 
teachers  preferring  not  to  teach  nonwhites  is  higher  | 
for  the  average  white  than  for  the  average  Negro 
pupil. 

Teachers  in  schools  attended  by  the  average 
white  are  more  hkely  to  prefer  high  ability  pupils.  i 
This  is  true  at  the  national  level  and  true  in  each 
region  and  stratum.  For  the  average  elementary 
school  Negro  in  the  Nation,  15  percent  of  his  ' 
teachers  prefer  to  teach  pupils  of  high  ability,  as 
against  24  percent  for  the  average  white  in  the 
same  county;  at  the  secondary  level,  comparable 
figures  are  28  and  40  percent. 


Table  2.35.2. — For  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil-percent  of  elementary  teachers  who 
express  a preference  for  a certain  type  of  pupil  they  desire  to  teach  and  who  express  certain  attitudes  on 
current  school  issues,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 
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N onmetropolitan 

United  States 

Item 

Qtiostion 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(iO) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Percent  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach 

children — 

Of  professional  and  white-collar  workers. _ 

T-40 

7 

11 

14 

9 

10 

7 

5 

14 

13 

6 

13 

15 

Who  are  Anglo-Saxons 

T-41 

7 

42 

37 

22 

29 

32 

6 

57 

57 

10 

42 

45 

Who  are  white.  

T-42 

5 

43 

35 

19 

25 

29 

5 

67 

64 

7 

35 

40 

Having  high  academic  ability.  

T-43 

16 

25 

26 

18 

22 

24 

13 

22 

22 

13 

26 

22 

Percent  of  teachers  who  believe  in — 

Neighborhood  schools — . 

T-46a 

76 

84 

85 

78 

82 

85 

73 

80 

83 

78 

85 

87 

Bussing  to  achieve  desegregation. . 

T-46b 

39 

26 

27 

37 

30 

29 

44 

26 

24 

39 

27 

27 

Compensatory  education. . . . . 

T-46c 

62 

54 

56 

54 

54 

56 

54 

43 

47 

53 

49 

48 

Racial  mixing  of  faculties  and  pupils 

T-46d,  f 

60 

38 

39 

48 

44 

42 

57 

24 

23 

53 

31 

31 

Metropolitan 


Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  of  teachers  who 

prefer  to  teach  children — 

Of  professional  and  white- 
collar  workers 

T-40 

12 

17 

17 

9 

17 

17 

3 

17 

19 

6 

9 

8 

8 

19 

21 

Who  are  Anglo-Saxons 

T-41 

8 

16 

18 

12 

35 

37 

1 

57 

57 

12 

38 

48 

8 

23 

31 

Who  are  white  

T-42 

5 

12 

15 

10 

39 

38 

1 

60 

62 

10 

37 

44 

4 

13 

19 

Having  high  academic 
ability  

T-43 

24 

30 

26 

18 

27 

27 

11 

22 

28 

12 

17 

21 

19 

30 

34 

Percent  of  teachers  who 

believe  in — 

Neighborhood  schools  ..  .. . 

T-46a 

76 

82 

82 

77 

90 

90 

78 

87 

87 

83 

86 

88 

71 

80 

86 

Bussing  to  achieve 

desegregation  _ 

T-46b 

34 

28 

30 

35 

26 

24 

41 

22 

19 

37 

26 

21 

39 

32 

31 

Compensatory  education 

T-46C 

69 

66 

66 

65 

58 

56 

59 

50 

50 

57 

48 

54 

74 

67 

61 

Racial  mixing  of  faculties 
and  pupils 

T-46d, f 

60 

54 

52 

58 

42 

40 

62 

23 

24 

55 

36 

29 

65 

56 

51 
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Table  2.35. 3. —For  schools  attended  by  the  average  minority  and  white  pupil=-percent  of  secondary  teachers  who 
express  a preference  for  a certain  type  of  pupil  they  desire  to  teach  and  who  express  certain  attitudes  on  current 
school  issues,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

W 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Percent  of  teachers  who 
prefer  to  teach  chil- 
dren— 

Of  professional  and 
white-collar 
workers.  _ 

T-40 

16 

17 

8 

20 

15 

18 

15 

22 

15 

17 

14 

18 

17 

20 

Who  are  Anglo- 
Saxons.  _ 

T-41 

28 

32 

8 

41 

26 

32 

13 

21 

24 

28 

13 

17 

21 

29 

Who  are  white 

T-42 

25 

28 

6 

42 

20 

26 

10 

19 

20 

25 

8 

12 

17 

25 

Having  high  aca- 
demic ability 

T-43 

37 

39 

28 

40 

38 

40 

35 

42 

36 

39 

36 

41 

37 

41 

Percent  of  teachers  who 
believe  in — 
Neighborhood 

schools 

T-46a 

80 

81 

74 

80 

1 

81 

81 

76 

77 

80 

81 

76 

78 

78 

80 

Bussing  to  achieve 
desegregation 

T-46b 

28 

26 

39 

25 

29 

27 

33 

30 

29 

27 

33 

32 

31 

28 

Compensatory  edu- 
cation  

T-46C 

60 

59 

66 

55 

61 

60 

67 

67 

60 

59 

68 

66 

64 

62 

Racial  mixing  of 
faculties  and 
pupils 

T-46d,  f 

44 

42 

57 

35 

46 

43 

56 

50 

47 

44 

58 

55 

50 

45 
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Table  2.35.4.— For  scHtoIs  attended  by  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupil— percent  of  secondary  teachers  who  «- 
prws  a preference  for  a certain  type  of  pupil  they  desire  to  teach  and  who  express  certain  attitudes  on  current 
school  issues,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


United  States 

N onmetropol  itan 

Question 

■ 

Item 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

1 w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Percent  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  chil- 

clren — 

Of  proff'ssional  and  white-collar  workers 

T-40 

8 

20 

17 

10 

12 

11 

7 

18 

16 

7 

12 

1 9 

Who  are  Anglo-Saxons 

T-41 

8 

41 

32 

28 

31 

28' 

8 

69 

58 

15 

47 

48 

Who  are  white 

T-42 

6 

42 

28 

25 

27 

22 

7 

73 

60 

8 

37 

35 

Having  high  academic  ability 

T-43 

28 

40 

39 

37 

39 

38 

24 

37 

40 

25 

37 

XJXJ 

34 

Percent  of  teachers  who  believe  in — 

Neighborhood  schools  . . . 

T-46a 

74 

80 

81 

80 

81 

79 

70 

80 

80 

81 

82 

82 

Bussing  to  achieve  desegriigation 

T-46b 

39 

25 

26 

29 

27 

28 

44 

22 

23 

35 

24 

24 

Compensatory  education.  _ 

T-46c 

66 

55 

59 

55 

56 

62 

60 

42 

49 

59 

47 

50 

Racial  mixing  in  faculties  and  pupils 

T-46d,  f 

57 

35 

42 

44 

43 

45 

56 

18 

22 

50 

29 

32 

Question 

Metropolitan 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(11 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  of  teachers  who  prefer 

to  teach  children — 

Of  professional  and  white- 

collar  workers 

T-40 

16 

21 

21 

9 

17 

21 

5 

28 

25 

6 

8 

13 

10 

16 

22 

Who  are  Anglo-Saxons. 

T-41 

8 

11 

14 

11 

28 

31 

2 

55 

52 

7 

26 

38 

10 

15 

21 

Who  are  white. 

T-42 

6 

9 

13 

6 

30 

24 

2 

61 

59 

4 

27 

38 

5 

8 

11 

Having  high  academic 

ability.-  ..  . 

T-43 

37 

43 

41 

26 

33 

37 

26 

45 

43 

23 

28 

32 

33 

42 

Percent  of  teachers  who  believe 

jCCF 

in — 

Neighborhood  schools 

T-46a 

74 

77 

79 

82 

85 

86 

72 

83 

87 

77 

78 

84 

67 

74 

76 

Bussing  to  achieve  desegre- 

gation  

'r-46b 

34 

31 

29 

30 

23 

24 

42 

21 

18 

41 

31 

21 

45 

37 

34 

Compensatory  education 

T-46c 

71 

70 

67 

67 

56 

58 

67 

52 

54 

67 

47 

49 

72 

71 

69 

Racial  mixing  in  faculties 

and  pupils 

T-46d,  f 

61 

56 

52 

53 

43 

44 

59 

22 

23 

57 

40 

30 

62 

60 

56 
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Table  2.3S.7— Percent  cl  secondary  school  minority  and  white  pupils  whose  principals  have 

certain  current  school  issues,  for  tthe  United  States,  fall  1965 


various  attitudes  about 


174 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(») 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) . 
(16) 

Best  educational  prac- 
tice for  neighbor- 
hood elementary 

schools 

Maintain  regardless  of 
racial  imbalance 

P-95 

52 

56 

32 

59 

49 

49 

37 

44 

50 

56 

33 

41 

51 

53 

Maintain,  but  promote 
racial  balance 

30 

28 

37 

25 

36 

35 

46 

37 

37 

32 

49 

49 

36 

34 

Idea  of  neighborhood 
schools  can  be  aban- 
doned without  any 
significant  loss 

11 

8 

26 

) 

11 

11 

11 

8 

12 

8 

8 

14 

9 

8 

7 

No  response 

7 

8 

5 

6 

4 

5 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

6 

6 

Best  educational  prac- 
tice regarding  bus- 
sing of  elementary 

school  children 

No  bussing  to  other 
than  neighborhood 
schools- 

P-96 

1 

28 

1 

29 

19 

38 

26 

25 

32 

33 

29 

33 

20 

21 

28 

29 

Bus  only  to  relieve 
overcrowding 

57 

58 

50 

46 

59 

61 

45 

46 

55 

53 

58 

64 

53 

57 

Bus  nonwhite  children 
to  achieve  racial 
balance 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Bus  white  and  non- 
white children  to 
achieve  racial  bal- 
ance  

7 

5 

21 

8 

10 

8 

8 

12 

7 

7 

17 

12 

10 

7 

No  response 

6 

6 

7 

7 

5 

5 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

2 

5 

5 

Is  there  a sound  basis  in 
educational  policy 
for  giving  compen- 
satory program  to 
culturally  disadvan- 
taged students  at 
extra  cost  per  pupil?. 

Yes---^ 

P-97 

73 

71 

78 

64 

80 

79 

83 

83 

73 

73 

94 

92 

78 

76 

No 

9 

9 

9 

12 

9 

9 

6 

5 

7 

9 

4 

4 

12 

11 

Undecided 

14 

16 

1 

iO 

t 

20 

9 

10 

7 

9 

16 

15 

1 

3 

7 

9 

j^‘p 


■;  -r) 
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Table  2.3S.8.*— Percent  of  aecondary  school  white  and  Negro  pupils  whose  principals  have  various  attitudes  about 
certain  current  school  issues^  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas«  by  region,  fall  1965 


O 

ERIC 


Question 

number 

United  States 

Nonmetropolitaa 

Item 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(») 

W(N) 

(10) 

W 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Best  educational  practice  for  neighborhood 

elementary  schools 

Maintain  regardless  of  racial  imbalance 

P-95 

32 

59 

56 

54 

59 

49 

41 

63 

73 

27 

66 

52 

Maintain,  but  promote  racial  balance 

37 

25 

28 

29 

26 

28 

34 

17 

11 

53 

22 

21 

Idea  of  neighborhood  schools  can  be  aban- 
doned without  any  significant  loss 

26 

11 

8 

4 

2 

7 

22 

10 

6 

9 

1 

8 

No  response 

5 

6 

8 

13 

13 

16 

4 

10 

9 

10 

11 

19 

Best  educational  practice  regarding  bussing  of 

elementary  school  children 

No  bussing  to  other  than  neighborhood 
schools 

P-96 

19 

38 

29 

15 

12 

20 

19 

40 

36 

11 

13 

9 

Bus  only  to  relieve  overcrowding 

50 

46 

58 

71 

74 

67 

46 

36 

51 

70 

74 

84 

Bus  nonwhite  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Bus  white  and  nonwhite  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance 

21 

8 

5 

0 

0 

1 

21 

5 

2 

6 

3 

1 

No  response 

7 

7 

6 

13 

12 

11 

12 

18 

11 

12 

11 

6 

Is  there  a sound  basis  in  educational  policy  for 
giving  compensatory  programs  to  culturally 
disadvantaged  student  at  extra  cost  per  pupil? 
Yes_ 

78 

64 

71 

73 

74 

59 

66 

41 

55 

81 

42 

49 

No 

9 

12 

9 

0 

0 

7 

8 

23 

20 

5 

6 

24 

Undecided 

10 

20 

16 

14 

14 

23 

20 

27 

18 

6 

14 

12 
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Table  2.35.8.— Percent  of  secondary  school  white  and  Negro  pupils  whose  principals  have  various  attitudes  about 
certain  current  school  issues,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 — Continued 


\ 


\ 


Metropolitan 


Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(15) 

W(N) 

(16) 

w 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

w 

(20) 

N 

(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

w 

(23) 

N 

(24) 

W(N) 

(26) 

w 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(2&) 

w 

(29) 

Best  educational  practice  for 
neighborhood  elementary 

schools 

Maintain  regardless  of 
racial  imbalance 

P-95 

25 

51 

53 

48 

42 

55 

18 

87 

91 

80 

59 

64 

14 

13 

28 

Maintain,  but  promote 
racial  balance 

60 

38 

38 

26 

38 

21 

31 

0 

0 

12 

22 

22 

51 

63 

71 

Idea  of  neighborhood 
schools  can  be  abandoned 
without  any  significant 
lcss__„ 

5 

6 

3 

24 

17 

19 

45 

6 

6 

8 

19 

14 

34 

24 

0 

No  response 

6 

7 

1 

3 

5 

7 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

C 

1 

Best  educational  practice  re- 
garding bussing  of  elementary 

school  children 

No  bussing  to  other  than 
neighborhood  schools 

P-96 

20 

43 

26 

30 

40 

18 

19 

50 

75 

5 

54 

63 

14 

12 

18 

Bus  only  to  relieve  over- 
crowding  

59 

29 

46 

41 

51 

76 

57 

45 

24 

61 

44 

35 

26 

58 

71 

Bus  nonwhite  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance 

9 

7 

8 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Bus  white  and  nonwhite 
children  to  achieve  racial 
balance 

2 

15 

12 

28 

8 

5 

14 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

58 

30 

9 

No  response 

10 

6 

9 

0 

1 

1 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Is  there  a sound  basis  in  educa- 
tional policy  for  giving 
compensatory  programs  to 
culturally  disadvantaged 
student  at  extra  cost  per 
pupil? 

Yes 

75* 

71 

79 

71 

83 

79 

80 

54 

57 

100 

74 

80 

100 

100 

100 

No 

3 

21 

7 

27 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Undecided 

22 

8 

14 

2 

5 

8 

5 

37 

32 

0 

26 

20 

0 

0 

0 

; 


i 

1 
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Table  2.35.9.— Percent  of  white  and  minority  elementary  pupils  whose  principals  express  certain  attitudes 
concerning  racial  composition  of  faculties  and  student  bodies,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

When  student  body  is  all 
or  predominantly 
nonwhite,  racial 
composition  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly 
white 

P-98 

7 

8 

3 

9 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

5 

5 

4 

7 

All  nonwhite 

5 

5 

1 

12 

3 

5 

3 

7 

5 

6 

2 

4 

4 

6 

White  and  nonwhite 

44 

43 

48 

46 

40 

44 

48 

46 

38 

42 

47 

49 

47 

46 

Selected  without  regard 
for  race 

32 

31 

38 

25 

39 

33 

33 

28 

33 

28 

30 

31 

34 

32 

Doesn’t  matter 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

When  student  body  is 
racially  heterogene- 
ous, the  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly 
white - 

P-99 

9 

11 

3 

19 

9 

13 

6 

13 

8 

13 

7 

9 

8 

3 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite 

36 

35 

44 

32 

34 

32 

46 

34 

31 

31 

42 

36 

37 

33 

Selected  without  re- 
gard for  race 

40 

39 

43 

35 

44 

41 

35 

37 

41 

38 

35 

41 

42 

41 

Doesn’t  matter 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

4 

9 

6 

6 

5 

When  student  body  is  all 
or  predominantly 
white,  faculty  should 

be 

All  or  predominantly 
white 

P-100 

39 

44 

15 

52 

34 

45 

28 

47 

36 

43 

25 

34 

28 

40 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite 

17 

14 

35 

17 

17 

13 

30 

17 

15 

14 

25 

22 

25 

17 

Selected  without  re- 
gard for  race 

31 

29 

38 

23 

36 

31 

30 

24 

31 

'26 

33 

31 

36 

32 

Doesn’t  matter 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

6 

6 

4 

9 

6 

6 

5 
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Table  2.35.10.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  elementary  pupils  whose  principals  express  certain  attitudes  concerning 
racial  composition  of  faculties  and  student  bodies,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region, 
fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

United  States 

North  and  West 

N onmetropoliten 
South 

Southwest 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(6) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(») 

W(N) 

(10) 

W 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

W 

(14) 

When  student  body  is  all  or  predominantly  non- 

white,  racial  composition  faculty  should  be._ 

P-98 

All  or  predominantly  white 

3 

9 

8 

8 

15 

2 

2 

12 

18 

5 

13 

6 

All  nonwhite 

1 

12 

5 

5 

3 

0 

3 

20 

16 

1 

10 

3 

White  and  nonwhite.  - . . 

48 

46 

43 

31 

26 

44 

41 

47 

43 

43 

41 

35 

Selected  without  regard  for  race  

38 

25 

31 

23 

19 

29 

39 

12 

14 

41 

24 

37 

Doesn’t  matter..  . 

5 

4 

4 

19 

21 

5 

O 

a 

3 

2 

2 

8 

13 

When  student  body  is  racially  heterogeneous 

the  faculty  should  be . . . 

P-99 

All  or  predominantly  white.  . 

3 

19 

11 

4 

4 

5 

2 

27 

21 

4 

28 

16 

All  nonwhite . . — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite.  . ... 

44 

32 

35 

46 

43 

40 

37 

25 

35 

35 

26 

26 

Selected  without  regard  for  race  . . 

43 

35 

39 

32 

24 

36 

43 

25 

25 

47 

33 

41 

Doesn’t  matter..  ..  

4 

4 

5 

5 

11 

4 

9 

5 

5 

3 

6 

13 

When  student  body  is  all  or  predominantly 

white,  faculty  should  be  . . . . 

P-100 

All  or  predominantly  white.  . 

15 

52 

44 

39 

40 

40 

16 

70 

72 

34 

77 

63 

All  nonwhite.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite.  _ . 

35 

17 

14 

19 

13 

13 

29 

9 

3 

18 

4 

3 

Selected  without  regard  for  race  . 

38 

23 

29 

23 

16 

24 

40 

13 

13 

40 

15 

32 

Doesn’t  matter.. ...  

5 

3 

4 

5 

14 

6 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

J :! 
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Table  2.35.10.— Percent  of  v/hite  *md  Negro  elementary  pupils  whose  principals  express  certain  attitudes  concerning 
racial  composition  of  faculties  and  student  bodies,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region, 
fall  1965— Continued 


Item 


U) 


When  student  bo  ay  is  all  or 
predominantly  nonwhite, 
racial  composition  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly  white. 

All  nonwhite 

• White  and  nonwhite 

Selected  without  regard 

for  race 

Doesn’t  matter 

When  student  body  is  racially 
heterogeneous  the  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly  white. 

All  nonwhite 

White  and  nonwhite 

Selected  without  regard 

for  race 

Doesn’t  matter 

When  student  body  is  all  or 
predominantly  white,  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly  white. 

All  nonwhite 

White  and  nonwhite 

Selected  without  regard 

for  race 

Doesn’t  matter 


Questioa 

number 


(2) 


P-98 


P-99 


Metropolitan 


P-100 


I 

ii 
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Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

IV(N) 

w 

N ' 

IV  (N) 

W 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(28) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

— 

3 

3 

7 

1 

2 

6 

1 

12 

16 

8 

10 

9 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

23 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

56 

48 

37 

51 

46 

40 

43 

39 

44 

52 

44 

45 

61 

63 

57 

32 

41 

45 

34 

39 

32 

49 

21 

18 

23 

30 

30 

27 

32 

37 

2 

5 

6 

7 

6 

8 

3 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

0 

33 

24 

10 

26 

26 

11 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

36 

32 

50 

39 

34 

40 

27 

28 

46 

20 

23 

52 

45 

42 

39 

50 

49 

36 

49 

44 

54 

29 

36 

29 

39 

35 

31 

44 

47 

3 

7 

9 

6 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

4 

5 

6 

21 

23 

17 

35 

36 

9 

71 

72 

28 

71 

71 

16 

17 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

30 

18 

42 

15 

15 

34 

10 

7 

33 

1 

1 

41 

43 

37 

36 

40 

50 

30 

41 

34 

46 

14 

13 

29 

14 

13 

34 

36 

35 

3 

7 

6 

6 

3 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

5 
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Table  2.35.11.--Percent  of  white  and  minority  secondary  pupils  whose  principals  express  certain  attitudes 
concerning  racial  composition  of  faculties  and  student  bodies^  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N ’ 
(6) 

W(N) 

(«) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(») 

W^PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

When  student  body  is  all 
or  predominantly 
nonwhite,  racial 
composition  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly 

P-98 

1 

1 

2 

white 

3 

3 

1 

0 

6 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

All  nonwhite - 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

White  and  nonwhite  — 
Selected  without  re- 

57 

58 

54 

62 

56 

59 

47 

64 

61 

64 

70 

60 

60 

61 

gard  for  race 

31 

30 

37 

22 

30 

26 

36 

25 

29 

25 

24 

32 

30 

29 

Doesn’t  matter 

When  student  body  is 
racially  heterogene- 
ous the  faculty 

should  be 

All  or  predominantly 

P-99 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

3 

10 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

white 

12 

14 

4 

20 

19 

20 

4 

8 

11 

12 

9 

8 

9 

10 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  non  white 

Selected  without  re- 

41 

40 

46 

45 

35 

37 

41 

49 

45 

47 

57 

46 

47 

46 

gard  for  race 

36 

35 

38 

25 

35 

34 

37 

35 

35 

34 

27 

38 

32 

31 

Doesn’t  matter 

When  student  body  is  all 
or  predominantly 
white,  faculty 

should  be — 

All  or  predominantly 

P-100 

6 

6 

9 

5 

9 

6 

13 

3 

5 

4 

6 

6 

9 

8 

white 

43 

49 

13 

54 

38 

48 

17 

29 

39 

48 

19 

32 

57 

48 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite  — 
Selected  without  re- 

19 

14 

39 

20 

22 

18 

32 

36 

23 

18 

43 

26 

31 

21 

gard  for  race 

31 

30 

40 

22 

32 

27 

36 

30 

32 

30 

32 

36 

28 

26 

Doesn’t  matter. 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5 

4 

11 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

2 

1 

i 

I 


V 

i 


5 

■'i 

■ 


I 


■■3 

I 

■•y 


% 


M 


i 

I 
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Table  2.35.12*~Percent  of  white  and  Negro  secondary  pupils  whose  principals  express  certain  attitudes  concerning 
racial  composition  of  faculties  and  student  bodies,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region, 
fall  196S 


i ,> 

L",:j 

i . ' • 

i 

^ ’ I 


I 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Qi  estion 
number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(6) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

W 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

W 

(14) 

When  student  body  is  all  or  predominantly 
nonwhite,  racial  composition  faculty  should 

be 

All  or  predominantly  white — - 

P-98 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

12 

1 

i 

9 

All  non  white 

1 

8 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

10 

0 

1 

1 

White  and  nonwhite 

54 

62 

58 

50 

46 

53 

41 

45 

49 

57 

48 

43 

Selected  without  regard  for  race.  . — 

37 

22 

30 

36 

41 

35 

45 

18 

22 

34 

12 

16 

Doesn’t  matter 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 

When  student  body  is  racially  heterogeneous, 

the  faculty  should  be 

All  or  predominantly  white  .... 

P-99 

4 

20 

14 

1 

1 

5 

4 

40 

31 

14 

28 

35 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite 

46 

45 

40 

40 

38 

39 

36 

15 

19 

37 

8 

•7 

t 

Selected  without  regard  for  race  .... 

38 

25 

35 

38 

42 

39 

48 

18 

31 

39 

26 

27 

Doesn’t  matter 

9 

5 

6 

8 

7 

6 

7 

10 

11 

2 

0 

16 

When  student  body  is  all  or  predominantly 

white,  faculty  should  be.  . — — 

All  or  predominantly  white.  ..  . 

P-100 

13 

54 

49 

38 

40 

51 

20 

80 

77 

27 

45 

64 

AU  nonwhite  . ...  — .-  . -. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite . . 

39 

20 

14 

17 

13 

9 

23 

2 

1 

32 

0 

1 

Selected  without  regard  for  race.  ..  — 

40 

22 

30 

24 

29 

24 

47 

12 

12 

33 

12 

17 

Doesn’t  matter 

5 

1 

2 

8 

7 

6 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

} ■ 
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Table  2.35.12.— Percent  of  white  and  Negro  secondary  pupils  whose  principals  express  cerUin  attitudes  concerning 

I"«  faculties  and  student  bodies,  for  metropoUtan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region, 

tall  19o5— -^^ntinued 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

Metropolitan 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(16) 

W 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

W 

(20) 

N 

(21) 

W(N) 

(22) 

w 

(23) 

N 

(24; 

W(N) 

(28) 

w 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(28) 

w 

(29) 

When  student  body  is  all  or 

predominantly  nonwhite. 

racial  composition  faculty 

should  be 

P-98 

All  or  predominantly  white. 

0 

0 

» 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

7 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

14 

0 

0 

3 

\J 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite 

41 

69 

50 

46 

83 

71 

53 

49 

42 

85 

84 

86 

92 

89 

\J 

65 

Selected  without  regard 

a/ V 

for  race . 

53 

28 

40 

48 

15 

24 

37 

30 

36 

12 

13 

11 

7 

10 

30 

Doesn’t  matter 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Q 

When  student  body  is  racially 

JL 

%3 

heterogeneous,  the  faculty 

should  be 

P-99 

All  or  predominantly  white. 

1 

5 

6 

3 

4 

6 

0 

24 

27 

1 

35 

37 

10 

8 

7 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite 

37 

57 

37 

18 

63 

56 

57 

43 

32 

47 

44 

46 

82 

80 

55 

Selected  without  regard 

KJKM 

for  race 

55 

35 

49 

49 

21 

27 

33 

33 

40 

17 

21 

17 

6 

11 

34 

Doesn’t  matter 

6 

2 

4 

30 

12 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

When  student  body  is  all  or 

X 

predominantly  white,  faculty 

should  be 

P-100 

All  or  predominantly  white. 

6 

38 

32 

7 

21 

39 

8 

65 

63 

13 

85 

83 

11 

37 

27 

All  nonwhite 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  and  nonwhite 

36 

29 

20 

14 

52 

29 

48 

5 

0 

70 

1 

1 

78 

51 

26 

Selected  without  regard 

for  race 

54 

32 

44 

74 

25 

30 

34 

30 

36 

17 

15 

17 

8 

11 

42 

Doesn’t  matter _ 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

The  average  white  pupil  attends  a school  in 
which,  compared  to  the  average  Negro  pupil,  a 
larger  proportion  of  both  teachers  and  priniopals 
express  unqualified  support  for  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  and  a smaller  percent  of  both 
teachers  and  principals  beheve  in  bussing  ele- 
mentary pupils  to  a school  other  than  their  neigh- 
borhood school.  This  statement  is  true  virtuaUy 
without  exception  when  we  look  at  the  separate 
regions,  although  there  is  some  indication  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  diflFerence  runs  higher  in 
the  South  than  in  any  of  the  other  regions. 
Elementary  teachers  and  principals  are  somewhat 
more  likely  to  affirm  support  for  the  neighborhood 
school  than  are  their  secondary  school  counter- 
parts, and  elementarj'  teachers  less  often  voice 
support  of  bussing  than  do  their  counterparts  at 
the  secondary  level. 
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Negro  pupils  are  more  likely  than  white  pupils 
to  have  teachers  and  principals,  elementary  and 
secondary,  who  favor  compensatory  educational 
programs  for  the  culturaUy  disadvantaged.  These 
comparisons  should  not  mask  the  fact  that 
overall  there  is  a generaUy  high  level  of  support 
for  the  poHcy  of  compensatory  education;  for 
example,  four-fifths  of  the  Negroes  and  two-thirds 
of  the  whites  have  principals  who  favor  it.  In  the 
Nation  and  in  all  regions,  the  average  Negro  pupil 
is  more  likely  than  the  average  white  pupil  to  attend 
a school  in  which  the  teachers  and  principals  be- 
lieve that  it  is  educationally  sound  to  have  at  least 
some  teachers  of  arace  different  from  the  student's. 
Strongest  support  for  such  a policy  is  voiced  by 
both  the  teachers  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in 
the  metropolitan  West  and  Northeast  regions. 
Almost  equally  strong  endorsement  comes  from 


w ^ 
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the  teachers  of  Negroes  in  the  South  and  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Southwest.  In  con- 
* trast,  the  teachers  of  whites  in  these  same  areas 
oppose  a racial  mix  of  faculty  and  student  body 
more  strongly  than  do  their  counterparts  in  any 
I other  area.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  elementary  school  teachers  of  white  children 
in  counties  where  Negroes  are  concentrated  gen- 
erally tend  to  favor  such  a policy  more  strongly 
than  the  teachers  of  the  average  white  in  the  same 
areas  (table  2.35.3).  Generally,  the  same  obser- 
vation.s  apply  for  principals  as  apply  for  teachers. 

For  minority  groups  other  than  Negro,  the 
average  pupil  in  any  such  group  attends  a school 
i in  which  the  teachers  and  principals  generally  are 
' less  likely  than  comparable  whites  but  more 
j likely  than  comparable  Negroes  to  prefer  to  teach 
I white-collar  pupils;  to  prefer  to  teach  Anglo- 
Saxon  pupilc;  to  prefer  to  teach  all  whites;  and 
si  to  prefer  to  teach  high-ability  pupils.  Teachers 
of  minorities  other  than  Negro  are  highly  similar 
to  the  national  average  in  the  proportion  who 
i believe  in  bussing,  in  neighborhood  schools,  and 
I in  compensatory  education.  They  are  more 

j likely  than  teachers  of  whites,  but  less  likely  than 
I teachers  of  Negroes,  to  believe  that  it  is  good 
I policy  for  whites  to  teach  nonwhite  pupils. 

^ Highlights— Comp&red  to  the  average  white 
pupil,  the  average  Negro  pupil  attends  a school 
j in  which  the  teachers 

i — ^less  often  prefer  to  teach  children  from 

white-collar  and  professional  homes. 

— less  often  prefer  to  teach  Anglo-Saxon 
pupils. 

1 — less  often  prefer  to  teach  white  pupils, 

i — less  often  prefer  to  teach  high-abUity  pupils, 

j (However,  preference  for  these  types  of  pupils 
j does  not  in  any  instance  characterize  a majority 
I of  the  teachers  of  the  average  white.) 

! — ^less  often  favor  the  concept  of  the  neighbor- 

hood school. 

I — favor  bussing  of  elementary  pupils. 

— favor  compensatory  education  at  extra 
cost  (although  a strong  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  whites  also  favor  it). 

— agree  that  it  is  educationally  sound  to 
I have  white  teachers  for  nonwhite  pupils 

! and  nonwhite  faculties  for  white  pupils. 

i 
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2.4  Characteristics  of  fellow-students 

An  important  part  of  a child’s  school  environ- 
ment consists  not  of  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
school,  the  curriculum,  and  the  teachers,  but  of 
his  fellow-students.  A child’s  fellow-students 
provide  challenges  to  achievement  and  distrac- 
tions from  achievement;  they  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  outside  the  classroom,  through 
association  and  casual  discussions.  Indeed,  when 
parents  and  educators  think  of  a “good  school’’ 
in  a community,  they  most  often  measure  it  by 
the  kind  of  student  body  it  contains:  college- 
bound  and  high  achieving.  Parents  strive  to 
send  their  children  to  such  “good  schools,’’ 
recognizing  that  whatever  the  quality  of  the  staff, 
curriculum,  and  facilities,  the  level  of  instruction 
must  be  geared  to  the  student  body  itself. 

The  examination  below  will  describe  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  student  body  that  the  average 
minority  group  child — Negro,  Mexican  American, 
Puerto  Rican,  Indian,  or  Oriental  American — 
finds  himself  in.  Where  the  schools  are  highly 
segregated,  the  characteristics  of  this  student  body 
a.re  largely  the  same  as  those  of  the  average 
minority  group  child  himself — and  it  is  this  that 
constitutes  one  of  the  difficulties  such  a child  faces 
in  trying  to  participate  in  the  larger  society.  It 
compounds  such  a child’s  problem  by  holding 
him  in  the  environment  of  his  origins,  and  keeping 
out  of  reach  the  environment  of  the  larger  society . 

2.41  Average  racial  composition  of  classmates 

In  the  Nation,  at  the  elementary  school  level 
(table  2.41.1)  the  average  child  attends  a school 
where  74  percent  of  his  classmates  are  white. 
Plowever,  when  we  look  at  the  races  individually 
we  see  that  the  total  average  figures  conceal 
racial  imbalance  or  isolation.  For  example,  the 
average  white  elementary  school  child  attends  a 
■ school  where  87  percent  of  his  classmates  are 
white.  The  average  Negro  attends  a school  where 
16  percent  of  his  classmates  are  white.  This 
figure  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  uneven  distri- 
bution of  the  different  races  geographically 
throughout  the  country.  However,  there  are 
other  factors  at  work  as  can  be  seen  by  the  finding 
that  the  average  white  child  in  the  same  county 
with  Negroes  attends  a school  where  76  percent 
not  16  percent  of  the  children  are  white.  Table 
2.41.2  shows  that  the  isolatio  i of  Negroes  is 
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greatest  in  the  metropolitan  South  followed  by 
the  nonmetropolitan  South  and  nonme;tropolitan 
Southwest.  Segregation  of  Negroes  is  least  in 
the  nonmetropolitan  North  and  West.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  relatively  sparse  Negro 
population  in  the  nonmetropolitan  North  and 
West.  Conversely,  considering  this  fact,  it  is 
perhaps  surprising  that  the  average  Negro  ele- 
mentary school  child  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
North  and  West  attends  a school  where  only  a 
little  over  half  of  his  classmates  are  white.  How- 
ever, if  racial  isolation  is  defined  by  the  isolation 
of  whites  standardized  by  county  with  Negroes, 
the  metropolitan  Midwest  joins  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan and  metropolitan  South  as  the  sectors  of  the 
country  with  the  most  racial  isolation.  The 
metropolitan  West  emerges  as  the  sector  with  the 
least  racial  isolation  of  whites.  Tlacial  isolation 
varies  a great  deal  between  elementary  and 
secondary  grades.  In  all  nonmetropolitaii  areas 
and  in  the  metropolitan  South,  the  isolation  of 
whites  is  greater  or  about  the  same  at  the  second- 
ary level  compared  with  the  elementary  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  outside  the  South  and  South- 
west, the  isolation  of  Negroes  tends  to  be  greater 
at  the  elementary  level  compared  with  the  second- 
ary level.  In  the  South  and  Southwest,  Negroes 
are  about  equally  isolated  in  elementary  and 
secondary  grades. 

These  findings  require  some  explanation.  The 
difference  between  these  two  patterns  is  probably 
the  result  of  the  different  nature  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation and  residual  segregation  deriving  from  a 
dual  system.  Outside  the  South  and  Southwest, 
the  greater  isolation  of  Negroes  in  elementary 


compared  with  secondary  grades  is  the  result  of 
patterns  of  residential  segregation  producing  de 
facto  segregated  elementary  schools.  De  facto 
segregated  secondary  schools  are  less  common  be- 
cause senior  high  schools  typically  draw  students 
from  a wider  area  than  elementary  schools. 

2.42  Home  background 

The  second  characteristic  of  student  environ- 
ment examined  will  be  home  background  of  class- 
mates. Included  in  this  treatment  will  be  parents’ 
education,  structural  integrity  of  home,  number  of 
siblings  in  home,  items  in  home,  reading  matter  in 
home,  parents’  educacional  desires,  parents’  inter- 
est in  education. 

Parents'  education. — Table  2.42.1  examines  the 
average  education  of  the  mothers  of  the  classmates 
of  students  of  different  races.  In  the  Nation,  the 
average  child  attends  a school  where  the  majority 
of  the  students  have  mothers  that  are  at  least 
high  school  graduates.  Elementary  school  pupils 
have  more  fellow  pupils  whose  mothers  have  only 
some  high  school  or  less.  Some  uncertainty  is 
created,  however,  by  the  higher  percent  of  pupils 
that  responded  “Don’t  Know”  at  the  elementary 
compared  with  the  secondaiy  level.  Part  of  the 
difference  is  probably  the  result  of  higher  dropout 
rates  among  children  of  less  educated  parents. 
Comparing  the  races,  the  average  minority  group 
member  is  more  often  in  classes  with  pupils  whose 
mothers  are  less  educated  than  is  the  average 
white.  The  differences  are  especially  great  for 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Table  2.42.2  shows 
that  for  Negroes  this  trend  exists  in  all  regions  of 
the  country,  although  the  gap  is  somewhat  greater 
in  the  South  than  elsewhere  in  the  country. 


Table  2.41.1.— Average  exposure  of  white  and  minority  pupils  to  white  pupils;  by  level,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1%5 


Level 

Question 

number 

1 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

A1 

(11) 

W(A1) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Percent  of  white  pupils 

in — 

Elementary  schools 

U-4 

74 

87 

16 

76 

53 

75 

45 

80 

60 

80 

57 

74 

56 

75 

Secondary  schools 

TJ-7 

81 

91 

24 

83 

68 

80 

56 

84 

70 

84 

54 

69 

67 

79 

184 


Table  2.41.2.— Average  exposure  of  white  and  Negi-o  pupils  to  one  another;  by  leviel,  for  metropolitan  and  non 

metropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


United  States 

N onmetropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

North  and  W^st 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Percent  of  white  pupils  in — 

Elementary  schools 

U-4 

16 

76 

87 

54 

76 

89 

10 

77 

89 

16 

68 

87 

Secondary  schools.  

U-7 

24 

83 

91 

76 

84 

94 

11 

91 

93 

19 

83 

83 

- 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

. N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(28) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  of  white  pupils  in — 

Elementary  schools 

U-4 

33 

73 

88 

23 

87 

90 

3 

80 

89 

20 

70 

83 

17 

70 

80 

Secondary  schools 

U-7 

45 

76 

90 

45 

88 

91 

3 

91 

95 

13 

70 

94 

35 

56 

79 

Structural  integrity  of  home. — Table  2.42.1  also 
examines  the  structural  integrity  of  the  homes  of 
the  classmates  of  the  pupils  of  different  races. 
Structural  integrity  of  family  is  measured  by 
whether  or  not  the  child  reported  that  his  acting 
parent  was  both  his  real  parent  and  was  living  at 
home.  For  the  Nation  as  a whole,  the  average 
student  is  in  classes  where  about  90  percent  of  the 
students  reported  that  their  real  mother  was 
living  at  home.  The  figure  for  fathers  was  about 
80  percent.  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  children  are 
especially  likely  to  be  in  classes  with  a large 
number  of  students  from  broken  homes.  Table 
2.42.2  shows  that  the  gap  between  Negroes  and 
whites  exists  in  all  sectors  of  the  country.  There 
is  a tendency  for  the  gap  to  be  greatest  in  the 
South  and  Southwest. 


Number  of  children  in  family. — Table  2.42.3 
examines  the  number  of  children  in  families  of  the 
classmates  of  students  of  different  races.  This  is, 
among  other  things,  a rough  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  family.  The  table  compares  the 
races  on  percent  of  pupUs  from  families  with  one 
or  two  more  children.  Nationwide,  the  average 
secondary  school  pupil  is  in  classes  where  about 
20  percent  of  the  pupils  come  from  families  with 
one  or  two  children.  The  minority  group  children 
are  consistently  in  classes  with  children  from 
larger  families  than  majority  group  children. 
The  gap  is  especially  great  for  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  Table  2.42.4  shows  that  the  gap  between 
Negroes  and  whites  exists  in  all  sectors  of  the 
country,  but  the  gap  is  the  greatest  in  the  South. 
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Table  2.42.1.— *Average  exposure  of 


white  and  minority  pupils  to  schoolmates  of  given  hnme  background,  by  level, 
for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Level 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Percent  whose  mother 
completed  high 
school  or  more  edu- 
cation : 

Elementary 

U-14 

45 

48 

33 

45 

37 

44 

34 

45 

39 

45 

41 

45 

41 

46 

Secondary 

U-20 

55 

58 

40 

55 

49 

54 

47 

61 

50 

55 

53 

58 

56 

60 

Percent  who  don’t  know 
mother’s  education: 
Elementary 

U-14 

29 

28 

33 

28 

31 

29 

33 

28 

32 

29 

34 

32 

34 

31 

Secondary 

U-20 

6 

5 

10 

5 

7 

5 

10 

6 

7 

5 

9 

7 

7 

6 

Percent  with  real  mother 
living  at  home : 
Elementary 

U-10 

90 

92 

80 

90 

86 

90 

82 

89 

87 

90 

87 

90 

87 

91 

Secondary 

U-17 

91 

92 

85 

91 

90 

91 

88 

92 

90 

91 

89 

90 

90 

91 

Percent  with  real  father 
living  at  home: 
Elementary 

U-9 

79 

83 

59 

79 

72 

79 

66 

80 

74 

80 

74 

80 

73 

79 

Secondary 

U-16 

80 

83 

64 

81 

77 

80 

71 

81 

75 

80 

75 

78 

76 

80 

Percent  whose  father 
wants  them  to  be 
one  of  the  best 
students  in  their 
class: 

Elementary 

U-42 

61 

62 

61 

64 

61 

63 

60 

63 

59 

61 

58 

59 

60 

62 

Secondary 

U-25 

46 

45 

56 

51 

48 

47 

48 

46 

46 

45 

43 

43 

44 

43 

Percent  who  talk  with 
parents  about  school 
almost  daily: 
Elementary 

U-54 

53 

53 

52 

55 

49 

52 

50 

55 

48 

51 

48 

51 

48 

51 

Secondary 

U-26 

48 

47 

49 

50 

47 

48 

46 

50 

44 

45 

42 

43 

45 

46 

Percent  who  were  read 
to  often  before 
starting  school : 
Elementary 

U-18 

17 

17 

19 

19 

16 

17 

17 

18 

16 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

Secondary 

U-30 

27 

26 

30 

27 

25 

24 

28 

29 

24 

25 

24 

25 

27 

27 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Father’s  educational 
desires  for  pupils: 
Percent  desiring  post- 
high-school  technical 
training  or  less 

U-27 

31 

31 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

26 

31 

30 

1 

28 

28 

27 

27 

Percent  father  absent 
or  don’t  know 

U-27 

13 

12 

17 

12 

14 

13 

16 

12 

15 

13 

15 

13 

14 

12 

Mother’s  educational 
desires  for  pupils : 
Percent  post-high- 
school  technical 
training  or  less 

U-28 

\ 

32 

33 

30 

31 

30 

30 

32 

27 

33 

31 

29 

28 

29 

28 

Percent  mother  absent 
or  don’t  know 

U-28 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

Percent  whose  parents 
attended  parent 
association  meetings 
last  school  year 

U-29 

39 

37 

51 

38 

36 

34 

38 

40 

34 

33 

37 

37 

38 

37 

186 
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Table  2.42.2.“Average  exposure  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  to  schoolmates  of  given  home  background,  by  level,  for 

metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fait  1965 


Item 


(1) 


Percent  whose  mother  completed  high  school 
or  more  education: 

Elementary 

Secondarj?^ 

Percent  who  don’t  know  mother’s  education; 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent  with  real  mother  living  at  home: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent  with  real  father  living  at  home: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent  whose  father  wants  them  to  be  one  of 
the  best  students  in  their  class: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent  who  talk  with  parents  about  school 
almost  daily: 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Percent  who  were  read  to  often  before  starting 
school: 

Elementary 

Secondary 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Father’s  educational  desires  for  pupils: 

Percent  desiring  part  high  school  technical 

training  or  less 

Percent  father  absent  or  don’t  know 

Mother’s  educational  desires  for  pupils: 

Percent  part  high  school  technical  training 

or  less 

Percent  mother  absent  or  don’t  know 

Percent  whose  parents  attended  parent 
association  meetings  last  school  year — 


Nonmetropolltan 


Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 1 

iV(N) 

w 

N 1 

iV(N) 

w 

N 1 

iV(N) 

w 

N 1 

iV(N) 

w 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

U-14 

33 

45 

48 

35 

39 

51 

24 

37 

38 

28 

38 

39 

U-20 

40 

55 

58 

51 

53 

58 

23 

47 

45 

44 

53 

48 

U-14 

33 

28 

28 

29 

26 

28 

28 

24 

22 

36 

32 

28 

U-20 

10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

12 

5 

5 

8 

6 

7 

U-10 

80 

90 

92 

86 

90 

92 

73 

87 

91 

80 

91 

91 

U-17 

85 

91 

92 

90 

91 

92 

82 

93 

93 

82 

92 

94 

U-9 

59 

79 

83 

71 

79 

85. 

57 

78 

82 

61 

78 

78 

U-16 

64 

81 

83 

80 

82 

84 

65 

83 

84 

64 

80 

85 

U-42 

61 

64 

62 

57 

60 

56 

57 

66 

69 

60 

66 

66 

U-25 

56 

51 

45 

47 

46 

39 

62 

56 

54 

61 

54 

54 

U-54 

52 

55 

53 

48 

51 

49 

31 

56 

57 

51 

58 

53 

U-26 

49 

50 

47 

44 

45 

44 

51 

54 

51 

52 

54 

54 

U-18 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

U-30 

30 

27 

26 

26 

26 

24 

30 

25 

25 

32 

25 

23 

U-27 

28 

29 

31 

33 

35 

36 

33 

36 

35 

26 

27 

29 

U-27 

17 

12 

12 

14 

13 

13 

19 

13 

13 

16 

11 

11 

U-28 

30 

31 

33 

37 

38 

37 

35 

38 

37 

26 

28 

29 

U-28 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6 

8 

U-29 

51 

38 

37 

36 

35 

40 

59 

38 

37 

50 

35 

34 
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Trf.1.  2.42.2.-Av.r.^^„^  .,  „fc,„  ,„j  p„^,^  ,ch«,Im.te,  of  gi,en  home  background,  by  level,  for 

™^*«”poht«n  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965— Continued 


Item 


Question 

number 


(«  I (2) 

Percent  v/hose  mother  com- 
pleted high  school  or  more 
education: 

Elementary I U-14 

Secondary U-20 

Percent  who  don’t  know 
mother’s  education: 

Elementary I U-14 

Secomiary U-20 

Percent  with  real  mother  living 
at  home: 

Elementary I U-10 

Secondary U-17 

Percent  with  real  father  living 
at  home: 

Elementary I u-9 

Secondary U-16 

Percent  whose  father  wants 
them  to  be  one  of  the  best 
students  in  their  class: 

Elementary  I U-42 

Secondary 1 U-25 

Percent  who  talk  with  parents 
about  school  almost  daily: 

Elementary I U-54 

Secondary U-26 

Percent  who  were  read  to  often 
before  starting  school: 

Elementary I U-18 

Secondary U-30 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Father’s  educational  desires  for 
pupils: 

Percent  desiring  part  high 
school  technical  training 

or  less I U-27 

Percent  father  absent  or 

don’t  know j U-27 

Mother’s  educational  desires 
for  pupils: 

Percent  part  high  school 
technical  training  or  less.|  U-28 
Percent  mother  absent  or 

don’t  know | U-28 

Percent  whose  parents  at- 
tended parent  associa- 
tion meetings  last  school 
year J u-29 


Metropolitan 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


N 

(16) 


W(N) 

(16) 


39 

51 


37 

10 


87 

88 


68 

67 


63 

50 


56 

50 


22 

32 


W I N 
(17)  (18) 


55  52  36 

63  63  49 


W(N) 

(19) 


Southwest 


W I N 
(20)  (21) 


W(N) 

(22) 


W 

(23) 


49  51  33  45 

58  63  37  58 


29  31  39  32  30  32  26 

6l  5l  91  51  4|  91  4 

92  I 93  I 86  I 92  I 93  I 78  I 88 

89  92  90  91  92  83  92 

82  85  63  84  86  55  78 

77  83  70  85  84  58  82 


63  60  64  61  59  61  64 

46  43  48  45  41  61  53 


61  j 57  49  51  52  55  54 

52  52  44  44  45  53  53 


23  19  19  17  17  19  20 

33  31  27  26  27  33  29 


30 

17 

34 

6 

43 


44 

58 


26 

5 


91 

92 


N 

(24) 


40 

41 


31 

9 


81 

83 


82  58 
84  55 


66 

51 


58 

53 


19 

29 


25  30  30  31  31  23  29 

11  11  17  13  13  18  10 


27  32  30  33  33  26 


43  37  45 


37  36  61 


31 


41 


65 

63 


52 

51 


19 

31 


W(N) 

(26) 


w 

(26) 


41 

42 


25 

3 


89 

93 


83 

83 


69 

61 


51 

46 


13 

18 


West 


N 

(27) 


29 

10 


30  24 


22 

18 


44 


42 


24 
10 

25 
6 

33 


43 

49 


26 

4 


91 

94 


81 

84 


71 

54 


51 

43 


16 

21 


30 


35 

53 


39 

9 


84 

86 


60 

62 


64 

51 


45 

43 


19 

26 


W(N) 

(28) 


23 


IT  17 


30 

6 

26 


23 

6 

36 


22 

16 

23 

r 

33 


w 

(20) 


48 

60 


35 

7 


91 

89 


75 

70 


61 

45 


49 

42 


18 

26 


50 

65 


34 

6 


91 

88 


78 

74 


61 

43 


51 

44 


17 

27 


21 

14 


30 


\ 


Table  2.42.3.— For  the  average  white  and  minority  pupil,  percent  of  schoolmateH  of  given  home  backgrounds,  by 

level,  for  tbe  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR 

W(OR) 

OT 

1 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(13) 

Percent  with  1 or  two 

children  under  18  in 
family; 

1 

Elementary  pupils- 

U-8 

32 

33 

27 

36 

29 

33 

30 

36 

29 

32 

30 

34 

30 

34 

Percent  with  1 brother 

or  sister:  ‘ 

Secondary  pupils.  _ 

U-10 

20 

22 

12 

23 

18 

20 

20 

27 

18 

20 

19 

22 

20 

23 

Percent  of  schoolmates 

with  item  in  home: 
Automobile: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-25 

89 

94 

68 

90 

84 

91 

72 

89 

85 

92 

87 

93 

85 

92 

Secondary  pupils 

Telephone: 

U-37 

93 

95 

79 

94 

92 

95 

75 

89 

91 

94 

91 

94 

90 

93 

Elementary  pupils 

U-20 

80 

84 

63 

80 

68 

76 

65 

80 

70 

79 

80 

84 

76 

83 

Secondary  pupils 

Vacuum  cleaner*  Sec- 

U-32 

88 

90 

75 

87 

83 

86 

85 

92 

81 

87 

92 

94 

91 

93 

ondary  pupils 

U-38 

85 

89 

58 

83 

79 

84 

74 

89 

79 

86 

83 

87 

84 

89 

Daily  newL^paper: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-27 

73 

77 

61 

75 

63 

70 

63 

74 

66 

72 

72 

77 

70 

76 

Secondary  pupils 

Encyclopedia; 

U-39 

85 

86 

77 

83 

80 

82 

85 

88 

81 

84 

87 

88 

87 

88 

Elementary  pupils 

U-24 

71 

75 

54 

73 

62 

71 

57 

73 

64 

72 

70 

76 

68 

75 

Secondary  pupils 

100  books  or  more  in 

U-36 

80 

82 

69 

82 

77 

79 

76 

84 

75 

79 

82 

84 

82 

84 

the  home:  Second- 
ary pupils 

U-42 

38 

39 

26 

36 

34 

36 

36 

47 

36 

39 

41 

44 

42 

45 

I Includes  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters  and  half  brothers  and  hall  sisters,  regardless  of  age. 
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Table  2.42*4*—For  the  average  white  and  Negro  pupils  percent  of  schoohnates  of  given  home  backgrounds)  by  level) 

for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areaS)  by  region)  fall  1965 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

United  States 

North  and  West 

Nonmetropolitan 

South 

Southwest 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

U3) 

w 

(14) 

Percent  witli.  ane  or  two  children  under  18 

in 

family:  Elementary  pupils 

u-8 

27 

36 

33 

25 

27 

29 

25 

35 

37 

25 

32 

34 

Percent  with  one  brother  or  sister  ‘ : Secondary 

pupils 

U-10 

12 

23 

22 

17 

18 

18 

7 

19 

19 

9 

19 

19 

Percent  of  schoolmates  with  item  in  home: 

Automobile: 

Elementary  pupils 

u-25 

68 

90 

94 

88 

94 

96 

60 

85 

91 

72 

91 

91 

Secondary  pupils 

U-37 

79 

94 

95 

94 

96 

97 

75 

95 

94 

84 

95 

96 

Telephone: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-29 

63 

80 

84 

72 

79 

85 

40 

63 

68 

45 

67 

60 

Secondary  pupils 

U-32 

75 

87 

90 

85 

87 

90 

52 

76 

79 

62 

80 

75 

Vacuum  cleaner:  Secondary  pupils. 

U-38 

58 

83 

89 

86 

89 

92 

34 

68 

75 

46 

75 

73 

Daily  newspaper: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-27 

61 

75 

77 

60 

67 

75 

40 

56 

59 

54 

63 

56 

Secondary  pupils 

U-39 

77 

83 

86 

77 

79 

85 

60 

73 

74 

72 

79 

75 

Encyclopedia : 

Elementary  pupils 

U-24 

54 

73 

75 

62 

68 

72 

36 

60 

65 

48 

65 

64 

Secondary  pupils 

U-36 

69 

82 

82 

76 

78 

78 

52 

74 

75 

66 

77 

75 

One  hundred  books  or  more 

in  the  home: 

Secondary  pupils' 

U-42 

26 

36 

39 

33 

34 

35 

16 

25 

27 

16 

30 

25 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W{N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

1 

N 

1 

W(N) 

w 

N 

V/(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(1») 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(28) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  with  one  or  two  chil- 

dren under  18  in  family:  Ele- 

mentary pupils 

U-8 

35 

41 

37 

24 

31 

31 

24 

38 

35 

26 

32 

30 

26 

39 

35 

Percent  with  one  brother  or 

sister  * : Secondary  pupils 

U-10 

20 

28 

26 

16 

21 

21 

9 

27 

27 

10 

20 

22 

15 

22 

23 

Percent  of  schoolmates  with 

item  in  home: 

Automobile; 

Elementary  pupils.  . 

U-25 

70 

87 

91 

77 

95 

95 

61 

92 

94 

78 

96 

95 

80 

93 

95 

Secondary  pupils 

U-37 

72 

84 

92 

88 

97 

96 

71 

95 

95 

85 

94 

98 

90 

93 

94 

Telephone : 

Elementary  pupils 

U-29 

79 

91 

92 

79 

90 

91 

57 

81 

86 

65 

75 

80 

83 

93 

93 

Secondary  pupils 

U-32 

89 

94 

95 

93 

94 

95 

72 

90 

92 

75 

77 

87 

91 

94 

93 

Vacuum  cleaner:  Second- 

ary pupils 

U-38 

78 

00 

94 

79 

94 

95 

47 

84 

90 

65 

81 

85 

82 

88 

91 

Daily  newspaper; 

Elementary  pupUs 

U-27 

75 

85 

86 

70 

84 

84 

64 

79 

84 

67 

69 

76 

67 

83 

82 

Secondary  pupils 

U-39 

91 

91 

93 

86 

91 

92 

80 

88 

93 

77 

77 

83 

81 

83 

86 

Encyclopedia : 

Elementary  pupils 

U-24 

71 

84 

84 

61 

79 

80 

51 

75 

80 

57 

66 

72 

64 

82 

83 

Secondary  pupils 

U-36 

82 

86 

87 

80 

88 

86 

67 

85 

88 

73 

77 

83 

78 

81 

83 

One  hundred  books  or  more 

in  the  home:  Secondary 

pupils 

U-42 

41 

63 

52 

36 

43 

44 

21 

36 

40 

24 

26 

32 

37 

41 

48 

1 Includes  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters  and  lialf  brothen;  and  half  sisters,  regardless  of  age. 
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Table  2.42.5.— Exposure  of  white  and  minority  pupils  to  pupils  of  given  geographic  mobility,  by  level,  for  the  United 

States,  fall  1965 


1 

Geographic  mobility  item 

Question 

number 

All 

w 

N 

W(N) 

M 

W(M) 

PR 

W(PR) 

AI 

W(AI) 

OR  1 

W(OR) 

OT 

W(OT) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(S' 

(9) 

(10) 

(li) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

Percent  of  pupils  that 

never  changed 

schools — 

Elementary 

U-30 

42 

43 

44 

44 

41 

41 

39 

41 

38 

40 

42 

42 

38 

39 

Secondary 

U-47 

40 

40 

41 

36 

38 

38 

35 

36 

33 

34 

36 

34 

35 

35 

Average  percent  of  pupils 

who  transferred  into 

this  school  this 

year — 

Elementary 

P-44 

7 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

7 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Secondary 

P-44 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

Table  2.42.6.— Exposure  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  to  pupils  o^  given  geographic  mobility,  by  level,  for  metropolitan 

and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 


TTnif.rtH 

Nonmetropolitan 

Geographic  mobility  item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

1 

W(N) 

(4) 

w 

(5) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

Percent  of  pupils  that  have  never  changed 
schools — 

Tllpmpnt.oTV  _ 

u-30 

44 

44 

43 

42 

40 

50 

57 

56 

53 

49 

38 

42 

Spnondarv  

U-47 

41 

36 

40 

49 

48 

51 

53 

54 

48 

51 

34 

42 

Average  percent  of  pupils  who  transferred  into 
this  school  this  year— 

1^1  pmpntjRrv  _ 

P-44 

8 

7 

6 

9 

9 

4 

3 

5 

7 

5 

9 

6 

RppnnHfi.rv  

P-44 

5 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

2 

7 

4 

Metropolitan 

Geographic  mobility  item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

* South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(28) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

Percent  of  pupils  that  ha  ve 
never  changed  schools — 

pm  0T1  tar  V 

u-30 

36 

40 

41 

32 

42 

43 

47 

44 

39 

41 

35 

28 

32 

34 

27 

SpprmHnTV  - - 

U-47 

30 

34 

39 

37 

34 

36 

42 

25 

31 

41 

32 

23 

20 

26 

26 

Average  percent  of  pupils  who 
transferred  into  this  school 

this  year — 

ir.lpnnpntnTV  

P-44 

13 

10 

7 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

7 

3 

4 

16 

12 

10 

JUJXv^ui^Jli  vcxx  j — 

Sppnndfirv  

P-44 

8 

5 

5 

7 

7 

5 

2 

5 

4 

4 

9 

9 

10 

8 

6 

0%7w\/xx vxcwx  j — 
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Items  in  ^ome— Table  2.42.3  also  examines  the 
relation  between  race  of  pupil  and  items  in  the 
homes  of  his  classmates.  This  index  of  economic 
status  includes  presence  or  absence  of  a telephone, 
vacuum  cleaner,  and  automobile.  The  average 
minority  group  student  is  in  a class  with  children 
w'ho  have  fewer  of  these  items  in  their  homes  than 
is  the  average  white  student.  The  difference  is 
especially  great  for  Negroes  and  for  Puerto  Ricans. 
Table  2.42.4  shows  that  the  gap  between  Negroes 
and  vvrhites  exists  in  all  sectors  of  the  country. 
There  is  a tendency  for  the  gap  to  be  greatest  in 
the  South  and  to  be  quite  large  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan Southwest  as  well. 

Parents'  educational  desires  and  'practices.  An- 
other aspect  of  home  environment  that  influences 
educational  opportunities  of  children  consists  of 
the  aspirations  that  parents  have  for  their  children. 
Measures  of  this  include  scales  w’here  students 
rated  how  good  a student  each  parent  wanted  him 
to  be,  how  much  education  each  parent  wanted  him 
to  have,  how  often  his  parents  attended  parent 
association  meetings  the  previous  school  year,  how 
often  the  student  and  his  parents  discuss  school- 
work,  and  whether  his  parents  read  to  him  before 
he  could  read  himself.  The  various  races  are 
about  equal  in  their  exposme  to  fellow  pupils  who 
reported  their  parents  to  be  highly  interested  in 
their  education.  Table  2.42. 1 shows  that  the  only 
large  difference  is  in  attendance  at  PTA  or  other 
parent  association  meetings.  Here  the  average 
Negro  is  more  exposed  to  pupils  who  report  parents 
attend  PTA  meetings  than  is  the  average  white. 
This  difference  exists  in  all  sectors  of  the  country 
and  IS  especially  strong  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest. 

These  reports,  even  if  exaggerated,  indicate  that 
the  Negro  children,  their  parents,  or  both,  are 
highly  directed  tow^ard  the  school  system  as  a 
means  tow'^ard  social  mobility.  The  general  pat- 
tern that  the  reports  show,  of  parents  highly 
interested  in  their  educational  success,  is  probably 
correct.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  interest 
often  does  not  get  translated  into  action  which 
supports  the  child’s  work  in  school.  There  may 
be  a much  less  simple  connection  than  ordinarily 
assumed  between  a parent’s  expressed  interest  in 
educational  achievement,  and  his  behavior  in 
providing  the  encouragement  and  aid  to  his  child 
that  makes  high  achievement  possible. 

Reading  matter  in  the  home.— Minority  group 
children  tend  to  attend  classes  with  children  who 
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report  less  reading  matter  in  their  homes  than 
do  white  children.  Table  2.42.3  shows  that  this 
applies  to  daily  newspapers,  encyclopedias,  and 
number  of  books  in  the  home.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  exposure  of  white  and  minority 
group  children  is  especially  great  for  Negroes  and 
is  also  large  for  Puerto  Ricans.  The  pattern 
for  whites  and  Negroes  tends  to  occur  in  all 
sectors  of  the  country.  The  differences  tend  to 
be  greatest  in  the  South,  although  this  is  not 
consistently  true. 

Geographic  mobility. — Stabihty  of  the  student 
body  is  considered  by  some  to  be  important  for 
achievement.  Accordingly,  secondary  school  pu- 
pils were  asked  “When  was  the  last  time  you 
changed  schools  (not  counting  promotions  from 
one  school  to  another)?”  The  only  differences 
between  races  are  between  Negroes  and  whites. 
The  average  Negro  is  more  likely  to  attend  a 
secondary  school  with  students  who  have  never 
changed  schools  than  is  the  average  white.  Table 
2.42.6  shows  that  the  relationship  varies  between 
sectors  of  the  country.  It  is  especially  strong 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  and  actually  reverses 
weakly  in  the  metropolitan  West.  These  results 
may  reflect  the  results  of  the  movement  of  the 
population.  Outmigration  of  the  Negro  from 
the  rural  South  and  the  absence  of  immigration 
would  account  the  low  mobility  of  the  Negro 
population  remaining.  The  greater  stability  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  Negroes  compared  with 
metropolitan  Negroes  is  consistent  with  this 
explanation. 

Principals  were  asked  a related  question  about 
the  percentage  of  their  pupils  who  were  transfers 
from  another  school.  In  contrast  with  the  pupil 
finding,  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
there  are  no  mobility  differences  between  the 
races.  However,  table  2.42.6  shows  that  the  same 
pattern  of  regional  variation  between  Negroes 
and  whites  is  reported  by  principals  as  by  pupih. 
That  is,  the  average  Negro  is  in  a more  stable 
school  than  whites  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
but  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  metropolitan  North- 
east and  West.  The  pattern  at  the  elementary 
level  differs  somewhat.  Negro-white  variation 
exists  within  different  sectors  of  the  country, 
however.  The  pattern  is  sunilar  to  that  found  at 
the  secondary  level  except  in  the  metropolitan 
South  and  Southwest.  This  could  reflect  dif- 
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ferences  in  population  movement  within  different 
age  groups  of  parents  of  Negroes,  whites,  or  both. 

2.43  Characteristics  of  the  students  them- 
selves 

We  must  also  examine  student  environment  in 
terms  of  characteristics  of  the  pupils  themselves 
as  well  as  of  their  parents. 

Problems  in  school. — The  presence  or  absence  of 
problems  of  student  behavior  in  the  school  is  an 
extremely  important  characteristic  of  student 
environment  that  influences  learning.  This  char- 
acteristic of  the  student  body  was  reported  by 
principals  in  a series  of  questions  about  the  exist- 
ence of  problems  of  property  destruction,  im- 


pertinence to  teachers,  racial  tension,  stealing, 
physical  violence,  diinking,  and  use  of  narcotics. 
A “problem  scale”  was  constructed  combining 
these  items  into  a single  measure.  Table  2.43.1 
reports  the  results  in  terms  of  the  scale  where  0 
indicates  no  problems  on  any  of  the  items  and 
75  indicates  that  each  is  a serious  problem. 
Nationwide,  the  scores  average  only  9 at  the 
elementary  level  and  15  at  the  secondary  level. 
Minority  groups  are  c msistently  exposed  to 
schools  with  a greater  average  number  of  problems 
than  are  whites.  The  difference  is  especially 
great  for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  The 
difference  between  whites  and  Negroes  tend  to  be 
present  in  all  sectors  of  the  country. 


Table  2.43.1.— Average  exposure  of  white  and  minority  pupils  to  student  academic  environment  characteristics « 

hy  level,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Item 

0) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

'n 

(5) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

Average  scale  score 
problems  in: 

Elementary  schools 

SM-12  » 

9 

8 

14 

9 

11 

9 

14 

9 

11 

9 

13 

10 

11 

8 

Secondary  schools 

Dropout  rate,  secondary 

SM-12  » 

15 

13 

20 

14 

17 

15 

19 

16 

16 

15 

18 

16 

17 

15 

schools 

SECONDAllY  PUPILS 

Percent  v/ho  have  read  a 

SM-15  » 

7 

6 

12 

7 

8 

7 

15 

7 

9 

7 

6 

5 

8 

6 

college  catalog 

Percent  who  have  talked 
with  a college  official 

U-54 

59 

60 

55 

61 

57 

59 

57 

67 

56 

59 

59 

62 

61 

63 

re  attending  college 

College  attendance  rate 
of  last  year’s  gradu- 

U-55 

34 

35 

26 

36 

29 

31 

31 

40 

31 

34 

29 

31 

32 

34 

ating  class 

Percent  enrolled  in 
college  preparatory 

P-49 

44 

40 

35 

46 

44 

47 

37 

55 

41 

45 

46 

50 

46 

50 

curriculum 

Percent  with  1 year  or 

U-43 

40 

41 

32 

39 

36 

39 

38 

50 

35 

39 

41 

43 

44 

46 

less  of  science 

Percent  with  no  foreign 

IJ-74 

22 

21 

26 

20 

26 

24 

25 

20 

25 

23 

26 

25 

23 

22 

language  courses 

Percent  with  2 years  or 

U-75 

42 

42 

40 

45 

44 

43 

37 

31 

43 

41 

35 

33 

34 

34 

less  of  English 

Percent  who  report  hav- 
ing an  overall  high 
school  grade  average 

U-77 

5 

4 

12 

5 

7 

6 

10 

5 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

6 

ol:  A or  B 

Percent  who  “definitely” 
plan  to  go  to  college 

U-88 

45 

46 

40 

45 

46 

47 

48 

51 

44 

45 

43 

45 

45 

46 

in  1966-67 

Percent  who  “probably” 
will  go  to  college  in 

U-56 

37 

37 

36 

40 

38 

40 

36 

46 

35 

37 

j2 

44 

42 

44 

1966-67 

See  app.  9.42  for  explanation. 

1 U-56 

26 

25 

34 

26 

29 

28 

28 

23 

29 

27 

29 

27 

28 

26 
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Table  2.43.1.— Average  exposure  of  white  and  minority  pupils  to  student  aeademic  environment  characteristics, 

by  level,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965— Continued 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

AU 

(3) 

W 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(A1) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(15) 

WfOT) 

(16) 

SECONDARY  PDPILS — COnt. 

Percent  whose  teachers  or 
counselors  encourage 

them  to  go  on  to  college. 
Percent  who  believe  their 
teacher  expects  them 
to  be  one  of  the  best 

U-94 

51 

1 

51 

50 

53 

51 

52 

47 

55 

48 

50 

50 

52 

51 

53 

in  their  class 

Ability  group  or  track  in 
English  class; 

Percent  in  highest 

U-100 

24 

22 

33 

26 

25 

23 

25 

23 

24 

22 

22 

21 

22 

22 

track 

Percent  who  don’t 
know  their  track  or 
are  in  schools  which 

U-86 

20 

20 

20 

22 

22 

22 

21 

22 

20 

20 

23 

24 

23 

23 

do  not  track  __  

Percent  of  pupils  that 
read  at  least  1 book 
over  the  summer; 

U-86 

34 

35 

29 

32 

30 

31 

28 

30 

33 

33 

21 

23 

25 

27 

Elementary  pupils 

U-28 

79 

80 

78 

80 

77 

78 

77 

80 

79 

79 

80 

80 

78 

79 

Secondary  pupils 

Percent  of  se^jndary 
pupils  who  want  to  be 
1 of  the  best  students 

U-57 

73 

72 

77 

73 

71 

71 

76 

77 

73 

73 

74 

74 

74 

74 

in  their  class 

Percent  of  secondary 
pupils  who  say  they 

U-60 

40 

37 

56 

43 

42 

39 

42 

38 

40 

38 

37 

35 

38 

36 

havenever  played  hooky. 
Percent  of  secondary 
pupils  who  say  they 
would  do  almost  any- 

U-63 

67 

67 

74 

68 

68 

67 

65 

63 

64 

63 

63 

61 

63 

62 

thing  to  stay  in  school. . 

Percent  of  pupils 

reporting  they  spend 
much  time  doing 
homework; 

U-59 

44 

44 

46 

47 

43 

43 

43 

45 

43 

43 

41 

41 

43 

43 

Elementary 

U-32 

19 

18 

23 

22 

20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

Secondary.  

Average  percent  of  pupils 
attending  school 
daily; 

U-61 

22 

21 

29 

25 

23 

23 

25 

27 

21 

21 

25 

24 

24 

24 

Elementary 

P-42 

95 

95 

93 

95 

95 

95 

93 

95 

95 

95 

94 

95 

94 

95 

Secondary 

Percent  of  elementary 
pupils  who  believe  they 
are  one  of  the  best  in 

P-42 

93 

94 

91 

94 

93 

93 

90 

93 

93 

93 

93 

94 

93 

94 

their  class 

Percent  of  secondary 
pupils  who  feel  they 
are  above  average  or 
among  the  brightest  in 

U-40 

19 

18 

21 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

18 

17 

18 

18 

20 

19 

their  grade 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

U-91 

46 

47 

43 

47 

45 

46 

43 

48 

44 

46 

44 

48 

47 

48 

I 


I 

I 
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Trf,le2.43.1.-A».rag««=po,u,e.fwhit..ndmta.ritypupita  t.  student  .aademic  environment  chareeterietiee, 

by  level,  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965— Continued 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(6) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

flECONDART  PUPILS — COnt. 

Percent  of  secondary 
pupils  who  always  feel 
t.Vipv  lGu.rn  

U-108 

42 

42 

43 

44 

41 

41 

40 

43 

39 

41 

38 

38 

40 

40 

percent  of  secondary, 
pupils  who  feel  they 
would  not  do  better  in 
their  school  work  if 
teachers  went  slower — 

U-109 

46 

47 

41 

46 

45 

46 

43 

49 

45 

46 

44 

46 

46 

47 

Table  2.4S.2.-.4vemse  expeaure  .f  white  and  Negn.  pupile  to  etudent  a.»demie  e»vi~nment  eharaeterietic,  by 

level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  196 


Item 


Question 

number 


(1) 


Average  scale  score  problems  in: 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Dropout  rate,  secondary  schools. 


(2) 


SM-12 » 
SM-12  1 
SM-15 » 


SECONDARY  PUPILS 


North  and  West 


N 

(3) 


W(N)  W N W(N) 

(4)  (5)  (6)  (7) 


14 

20 

12 


Percent  who  have  read  a college  catalog 

Percent  who  have  talked  with  a college  official 

re  attending  college 

College  attendance  rate  of  last  year’s  graduat- 
ing class 

Percent  enrolled  in  college  preparatory  cur- 
riculum— 

Percent  with  1 year  or  less  of  science 

Percent  with  no  foreign  language  course 

Percent  with  2 years  or  less  of  English 

Percent  who  report  having  an  overall  high 

school  grade  average  of  A or  B 

Percent  who  “definitely”  plan  to  go  to  college 

in  1966-67 

Percent  who  “probably”  will  go  to  college  in 

1966-67 

Percent  whose  teachers  or  counselors  have  them 

to  go  on  to  college 

Percent  who  believe  their  teacher  expects  them 

to  be  one  of  the  best  in  their  class 

Ability  group  or  track  in  English  class’. 

Percent  in  highest  track — 

Percent  who  don’t  know  their  track  or  are  in 

schools  which  do  not  track 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


U-54 

U-55 

P-49 


U-43 

U-74 

U-75 

U-77 


55 

26 

35 


U-88 

U-5() 

U-55 

U-94 

U-100 

U-86 

U-86 


32 

26 

40 

12 


40 

36 

34 

50 

33 

20 

20 


9 

14 

7 


8 

13 

6 


9 

15 

6 


6 

14 

5 


W 

(8) 


8 

12 

6 


61 

36 

46 


60  52 
35  34 

46  39 


52 

34 

40 


39 

20 

45 

5 


41  29 
21  26 

42  54 
4 I 7 


30 

25 

53 

6 


45 

40 

26 

53 

26 

22 

32 


46  43 

37  33 

25  26 
51  49 

22  1 24 
20  18 


35 


41 


43 

33 

25 

49 

23 

17 

41 


South 


N 

(9) 


W(N) 

(10) 


11 

17 

8 


54 

31 

41 


48 

22 

27 


35 

23 

52 

4 


42 

31 

25 

46 

20 

16 

42 


22 

26 

49 

17 


43 

30 

36 

52 

38 

18 

34 


8 

10 

9 


57 

36 

41 


33 

15 

58 

4 


w 

(11) 


Southwest 


N 

(12) 


W(N) 

(13) 


7 

11 

9 


10 


w 

(14) 


55 

34 

41 


10 

9 

9 


58 

28 

45 


33 

15 

58 

4 


28 

19 

52 

10 


46 

33 

25 

51 

32 

19 

40 


44 

32 

24 

51 

29 

20 


47 

40 
38 
60 

41 
21 


57 

32 

51 


8 

11 

9 


62 

30 

56 


33 

8 

52 

6 


32 

12 

59 

5 


38  1 42 


55 
41 
27 

56 
29 
17 
47 


58 

41 

24 

50 

29 

17 

46 
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Table  2.43<2.~Average  exposure  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  to  student  academic  environment  characteristics,  by 
level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  196S-~Continued 


United  States 

Nonmetropolitan 

Item 

Question 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(3) 

W(N) 

(4) 

W 

(6) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(7) 

w 

(8) 

N 

(9) 

W(N) 

(10) 

w 

(11) 

N 

(12) 

W(N) 

(13) 

w 

(14) 

SECONDARY  PUPILS — continued 

Percent  of  pupils  that  read  at  least  1 book  over 
the  summer: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-28 

78 

80 

80 

78 

80 

81 

75 

77 

79 

73 

75 

76 

Secondary  pupils 

U-57 

77 

73 

72 

73 

72 

71 

79 

71 

71 

78 

74 

70 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils  who  want  to  be  one 
of  the  best  students  in  their  class 

U-60 

56 

43 

37 

39 

37 

33 

67 

51 

47 

62 

48 

47 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils  who  say  they  have 
never  played  hooky 

U-63 

74 

68 

67 

71 

70 

69 

82 

77 

74 

84 

73 

77 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils  who  say  they  would 
do  almost  anything  to  stay  in  school 

U-59 

46 

47 

44 

45 

46 

42 

48 

49 

49 

48 

47 

45 

Percent  of  pupils  reporting  they  spend  much 
time  doing  homework: 

Elementary 

U-32 

23 

22 

18 

14 

13 

15 

28 

30 

27 

25 

25 

23 

Secondary 

U-61 

29 

25 

21 

21 

21 

18 

30 

23 

22 

33 

26 

22 

Average  percent  of  pupils  attending  school 
daily : 

Elementary 

P-42 

93 

95 

95 

94 

94 

96 

92 

95 

95 

95 

95 

96 

Secondary 

P-42 

91 

94 

94 

93 

93 

94 

92 

95 

95 

94 

95 

94 

Percent  of  elementary  pupils  who  believe  they 
are  one  of  the  best  in  their  class 

U-40 

21 

19 

18 

17 

19 

19 

23 

20 

18 

23 

21 

20 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils  who  feel  they  are 
above  average  or  among  the  brightest  in  their 
grade 

U-91 

43 

47 

47 

47 

47 

46 

43 

43 

44 

47 

47 

43 

PerceEt  of  secondary  pupils  who  always  feel 
they  can  learn 

U-108 

43 

44 

42 

44 

43 

41 

48 

45 

45 

50 

44 

43 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils  who  feel  they  would 
not  do  better  in  their  schoolwork  if  teachers 
w'ent  slower 

U-109 

41 

46 

51 

47 

40 

45 

47 

46 

47 

48 

lltan 


Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

J 

Southwest 

West 

(1) 

(2) 

N 

(16) 

W(N) 

(16) 

w 

(17) 

N 

(18) 

W(N) 

(19) 

V, 

(20)  ' 

1 

1 N 

i <2.  ) 

1 

V/(N) 

(U) 

N , 
(24) 

W(N) 

(26) 

w 

(26) 

N 

(27) 

W(N) 

(28) 

w 

(29) 

Average  scale  score  problems  in: 

Elementary  schools 

SM-12 » 

14 

8 

6 

16 

7 

6 

11 

8 

7 

14 

12 

15 

26 

12 

9 

Secondary  schools 

SM-12  » 

23 

17 

15 

24 

14 

16 

20 

15 

10 

14 

15 

16 

23 

19 

14 

Dropout  rate,  secondary  schools. 

SECONDAR"'  PUPILS 

Percent  who  hav(;  read  a college 

SM-15» 

23 

10 

6 

19 

7 

6 

9 

7 

5 

10 

9 

9 

12 

5 

5 

catalog 

Percent  who  ha^  e talked  with 
a college  offic  al  re  attending 

U-54 

61 

71 

70 

57 

58 

58 

55 

67 

67 

63 

55 

60 

55 

58 

62 

college 

College  attend?, nee  rate  of  last 

U-55 

34 

43 

43 

30 

34 

35 

23 

42 

45 

28 

24 

29 

26 

25 

29 

year’s  graduating  class. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 

P-49 

33 

54 

53 

33 

41 

45 

33 

47 

52 

39 

35 

33 

49 

52 

53 
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Table  2«43«2**^Average  exposure  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  to  student  academic  environment  characteristics^  by 
level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965—Con tinned 


Metropolitan 


Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

V 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N ' 

W(N) 

w 

N «' 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

SECONDARY  PUPILS — continued 

Percent  enrolled  in  college  pre- 

paratory  curriculum 

U-43 

39 

55 

53 

43 

45 

46 

34 

38 

44 

29 

38 

31 

34 

40 

46 

Percent  with  1 year  or  less  of 

science  

U-74 

25 

17 

16 

30 

26 

26 

20 

18 

13 

27 

18 

20 

37 

33 

29 

Percent  with  no  foreign  Ian- 

guage  course  __  __  

U-75 

31 

23 

26 

43 

39 

38 

34 

49 

37 

42 

64 

49 

35 

30 

28 

Percent  with  2 years  or  less  of 

Cnglish  - - - 

U-77 

8 

4 

3 

7 

4 

4 

12 

4 

4 

13 

2 

3 

12 

11 

8 

Percent  who  report  having  an 

overall  high  school  grade 
average  ofAorB.  - 

U-88 

43 

48 

49 

34 

38 

41 

35 

43 

45 

52 

62 

58 

41 

45 

48 

Percent  who  “definitely”  plan 

to  go  to  college  in  1966-67 — 
Percent  who  “probably”  will  go 

U-56 

34 

46 

43 

32 

36 

37 

36 

40 

41 

47 

42 

33 

47 

50 

51 

to  college  in  1966—67 

U-56 

28 

L2 

23 

33 

28 

26 

36 

27 

25 

32 

25 

28 

33 

31 

28 

Percent  whose  teachers  or 

counselors  have  them  to  go 
on  to  college  --  

U-94 

45 

55 

54 

46 

50 

50 

51 

54 

54 

59 

60 

51 

49 

55 

57 

Percent  who  believe  their 

teacher  expects  them  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  their  class. _ 

U-100 

26 

22 

21 

26 

21 

21 

37 

27 

26 

37 

26 

23 

26 

22 

21 

Ability  group  or  track  in 

English  class: 

Percent  in  highest  track 

Percent  who  don’t  know 

U-86 

20 

20 

20 

23 

28 

25 

18 

22 

21 

23 

18 

13 

24 

26 

29 

- their  track  or  are  in 

schools  which  do  not 
track-  

U-86 

24 

27 

32 

25 

27 

30 

29 

29 

30 

28 

45 

50 

16 

16 

14 

Percent  of  pupils  that  read  at 

least  1 book  over  the  sum- 

mer: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-28 

81 

85 

83 

79 

80 

81 

79 

80 

79 

76 

70 

75 

76 

80 

80 

Secondary  pupils 

U-57 

70 

79 

76 

72 

74 

73 

78 

72 

71 

77 

64 

65 

71 

73 

73 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils 

who  want  to  be  one  of  the 

best  students  in  their  class 

U-60 

44 

39 

35 

44 

36 

35 

62 

45 

42 

65 

50 

42 

43 

37 

35 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils 

who  say  they  have  never 
played  hooky  

U-63 

65 

61 

61 

68 

64 

66 

76 

66 

67 

79 

78 

71 

60 

59 

55 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils 

who  say  they  would  do 
almost  anything  to  stay  in 
school  - _ 

U-59 

46 

46 

45 

44 

43 

43 

48 

52 

51 

52 

46 

45 

38 

39 

42 

Percent  of  pupils  reporting  they 

spend  much  time  doing 
homework: 

Elementary.  _ 

U-32 

16 

16 

13 

17 

15 

15 

28 

25 

26 

25 

22 

24 

16 

15 

14 

Secondarv 

U-61 

30 

29 

26 

21 

21 

21 

32 

28 

24 

32 

28 

19 

25 

25 

23 
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Table  2.43.2. — Average  exposure  of  white  and  Negro  pupils  to  student  academic  environment  characteristics,  by 
level,  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  by  region,  fall  1965 — Continued 


Metropolitan 


Item 

Question 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

1 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

SECONDARY  PUPILS — continued 

Average  percent  of  pupils 

attending  school  daily: 

96 

96 

Eilementary  

P-42 

92 

94 

94 

93 

95 

95 

93 

95 

95 

93 

96 

96 

94 

Secondary 

P-42 

90 

93 

94 

89 

92 

94 

91 

94 

94 

91 

92 

92 

92 

93 

94 

Percent  of  elementary  pupils 

who  believe  they  are  one  of 
the  best  in  their  class  

U-40 

20 

18 

18 

19 

17 

17 

20 

16 

15 

22 

19 

18 

25 

20 

19 

percent  of  secondary  pupils 

who  feel  they  are  above 
average  or  among  the 
brightest  in  their  grade 

U-91 

41 

46 

46 

42 

48 

49 

40 

48 

47 

51 

52 

50 

46 

49 

53 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils 

who  always  feel  they  can 
learn  

U-108 

43 

43 

41 

41 

44 

41 

41 

44 

43 

50 

51 

41 

37 

39 

39 

Percent  of  secondary  pupils 

who  feel  they  would  not  do 
better  in  their  schoolwork 
if  teachers  went  slower.  

U-109 

46 

60 

49 

45 

47 

47 

35 

45 

41 

44 

45 

41 

42 

46 

47 

i See  App.  0.42  for  explanation. 
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Table  2.43.3.— Average  exposure  of  white  and  minority  pupil  to  schoolmates  of  given  attitudes,  by  level,  for  the 

United  States,  fall  1965 


Attitude  item 
(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

All 

(3) 

w 

(4) 

N 

(6) 

W(N) 

(e) 

M 

(7) 

W(M) 

(8) 

PR 

(9) 

W(PR) 

(10) 

AI 

(11) 

W(AI) 

(12) 

OR 

(13) 

W(OR) 

(14) 

OT 

(16) 

W(OT) 

(16) 

“People  like  me  don’t 
have  much  of  a 
chance  to  be  success- 
ful in  life”: 

Elementary  pupils 

Percent  who  agree 

U-38 

12 

10 

18 

11 

13 

11 

16 

11 

13 

11 

12 

10 

12 

10 

Percent  who  are  not 
sure 

35 

34 

37 

32 

39 

37 

37 

32 

38 

35 

39 

36 

39 

36 

Secondary  pupils 

Percent  who  agree 

U-110 

7 

6 

9 

7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

Percent  who  are  not 
sure 

13 

13 

14 

12 

14 

14 

14 

12 

15 

14 

17 

16 

14 

13 

“Good  luck  is  more  im- 
portant than  hard 
work  for  success”: 

Secondary  pupils 

Percent  who  agree 

U-102 

5 

5 

10 

5 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Percent  who  are  not 
sure 

7 

6 

11 

7 

8 

7 

10 

8 

9 

7 

9 

9 

8 

8 

“Everytime  I try  to  get 
ahead,  something  or 
somebody  stops 
me”: 

Secondary  pupils. 

Percent  who  agree 

U-103 

16 

15 

19 

16 

17 

16 

18 

15 

18 

16 

17 

16 

16 

15 

Percent  who  are  not 
f?ure 

20 

21 

20 

20 

21 

21 

19 

19 

22 

21 

22 

21 

20 

20 
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Table  2.43.4.— Average  exposure  of  white  and  Negro  pupil  to  schoolmates  of  given  attitudes,  by  level,  for  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  It-y  region,  fall  1%5 


Nonmetropolitan 

United  States 

Question 

Item 

number 

North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

1 

.*V(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

w 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

“People  like  me  don’t  have  much  of  a chance 

to  be  successful  in  life”: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-38 

Percent  who  agree 

18 

11 

10 

16 

13 

9 

22 

13 

12 

19 

12 

11 

Percent  who  are  not  sure. 

37 

32 

34 

37 

36 

36 

39 

36 

36 

39 

38 

40 

Secondary  pupils 

U-110 

Percent  who  agree 

9 

7 

6 

10 

9 

6 

11 

6 

6 

8 

7 

6 

Percent  who  are  not  sure. 

14 

12 

13 

14 

14 

13 

15 

12 

13 

16 

14 

16 

“Good  luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work 

for  success”: 

Secondary  pupils 

U-102 

Percent  who  agree 

10 

5 

5 

8 

7 

4 

15 

5 

4 

9 

5 

5 

Percent  who  are  not  sme 



11 

7 

6 

9 

7 

6 

15 

6 

6 

12 

8 

8 

“Everytime  I tr3^  to  get  ahead,  something 

or 

somebody  stops  me”: 

Secondary  pu^jils. 

U-103 

Percent  who  agree 

19 

16 

15 

16 

16 

14 

22 

16 

16 

23 

18 

17 

Percent  who  are  not  sure 

20 

20 

21 

20 

19 

20 

22 

22 

22 

18 

22 

22 

Metropolitan 

Question 

Item 

number 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

w 

N 

W(N) 

W 

N 

W(N) 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(IS) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(2C) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(26) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

“People  like  me  don’t  have 

much  of  a chance  to  be 

successful  in  life”: 

Elementary  pupils 

U-38 

Percent  who  agree 

14 

8 

9 

16 

10 

10 

20 

11 

10 

16 

14 

13 

16 

11 

10 

Percent  who  are  not  sure. 

34 

28 

29 

38 

32 

33 

37 

30 

33 

39 

40 

32 

38 

31 

32 

Secondary  pupils 

U-110 

Percent  who  agree 

8 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

12 

6 

5 

9 

8 

8 

Percent  who  are  not  sure. 

14 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

14 

13 

12 

14 

14 

13 

“Good  luck  is  more  important 

than  hard  work  for  success”: 

Secondary  pupils 

U-102 

Percent  who  agree 

7 

r 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

9 

5 

6 

10 

3 

3 

7 

6 

6 

Percent  who  are  not  sure. 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

11 

7 

6 

11 

7 

6 

10 

9 

8 

“Everytime  I try  to  get  ahead, 

something  or  somebody  stops 

me”: 

Secondary  pupils 

U-103 

Percent  who  agree 

18 

14 

15 

19 

17 

16 

19 

16 

15 

21 

15 

15 

17 

16 

14 

Percent  who  are  not  sure. 

19 

19 

20 

21 

21 

22 

16 

20 

18 

24 

24 

23 

19 

19 

20 
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i Dropouts.  Another  important  characteristic  of 

I ! n student  environment  is  the  dropout  rate  of 

I j : students  in  the  schools  attended.  Principals  were 

5 . asked  to  estunate  the  approximate  percentage  of 

i > I all  boys  and  girls  “who  enter  your  10th  grade  but 

j ; drop  out  before  graduation.”  Results  indicate 

that  minority  groups  consistently  have  greater 
I ; exposure  to  schools  with  high  dropout  rates.  Or, 

] I to  put  it  slightly  differently,  minority  group 

I ; children  are  more  likely  to  attend  school  with 

j i ; students  who  will  drop  out  before  graduation  than 

j;  are  majority  group  children.  The  implications 

/ I , for  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  climate  could  be 

rj  I : serious.  Particular  individuals  who  might  never 

5 1 consider  dropping  out  if  they  were  in  a different 

II  i ; high  school  might  decide  to  drop  out  if  they 

j,  L attended  a school  where  many  boys  and  girls  did 

t i so.  The  difference  between  Negroes  and  whites 

I [ is  largest  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  and  the 

i i nietropolitan  Midwest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

I i tends  to  reduce  and  perhaps  even  reverse 

J |,.  direction  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  and 

] ! \ nonmetropolitan  Southwest. 

I L Academic  environment. — In  the  same  way  that 
I I aspirations  can  be  dulled  by  association  with 

^ I ly  those  who  will  drop  out  of  school,  aspirations  can 

I ^ be  raised  by  association  with  those  who  will  go  to 

j I college.  Table  2.43.1  shows  that  Negroes  are 

1 less  exposed  than  whites  to  students  who  have 

I read  a college  catalog  or  talked  with  a college 

i I official  about  going  to  his  college.  Principals  were 

I I asked  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  their  graduating 

f|  classes  last  year  that  are  now  enrolled  in  college. 

I f ; Nationwide,  the  average  high  school  senior 

\ I J attends  a school  where  44  percent  of  the  graduates 

i l]  reported  to  go  on  to  college  immediately. 

I ;;  Minvority  groups — especially  Negroes  and  Puerto 

I > Ricans — tend  to  be  in  schools  where  fewer  students 

p : go  on  to  college  than  are  whites.  More  of  the 

' classmates  of  whites  than  of  Negroes  are  in  a 
j f I college  prep  curriculum  (39  percent  versus  32 

I I percent)  and  are  taking  courses  ordinarily  required 

I [ ; for  college  (science,  English,  and  foreign  languages) . 
jf . Other  measures  of  academic  environment  are 

II  ; overaU  grade  average  in  school  and  scores  on  the 
i tests  administered  as  part  of  this  survey.  On  both 

counts,  Negroes  attend  school  with  less  favorable 
f , academic  environment  than  whites.  The  average 

I ; Negro  attends  a school  where  40  percent  of  his 

I j classmates  report  an  overall  grade  average  of  A or 

1 : B compared  with  45  percent  for  whites.  Test 

I ; scores  of  the  fellow  students  of  Negroes  are  not 

» presented  here  because  these  data  are  examined 


in  great  detail  in  section  3.  However,  the  data 
indicate  clearly  that  the  fellow  pupils  of  Negroes 
score  considerably  below  those  of  whites.  The 
results  of  this  section  generallj"  apply  to  Puerto 
Ricans  as  well  as  Negroes,  but  other  minorities 
do  not  differ  significantly  from  whites. 

If  we  stopped  here  we  vrould  have  a clear  indi- 
cation of  a major  gap  between  the  academic 
environment  of  the  schools  attended  by  Negroes 
and  those  attended  by  whites.  However,  there  is 
some  conflicting  evidence.  For  example,  Negroes 
and  whites  are  about  equally  exposed  to  pupils 
who  report  definite  nitentions  to  go  to  college 
next  year.  Moreover,  Negroes  are  somewhat 
more  exposed  to  pupils  who  say  they  will  probably 
enroll  in  college  next  year  than  are  whites. 
Furthermoie,  the  classmates  of  Negroes  and 
whites  tend  to  be  about  equally  likely  to  have 
been  encouraged  to  attend  college  by  their  teacher 
or  counselors.  Negroes  are  more  likely  than 
whites  to  be  in  a school  environment  where  their 
classmates  perceive  that  their  teachers  have 
expectation-,  that  they  will  be  “one  of  the  best 
students  in  my  class.”  Also,  in  spite  of  the  lower 
achievement  and  grade  averages  of  children  in 
classes  with  Negroes,  Negro  and  white  children 
are  equally  likely  to  attend  class  with  pupils  who 
report  being  in  the  highest  ability  group  or  track 
in  English  class. 

Secondary  school  pupils  were  asked  how  many 
books  (not  including  those  required  for  school, 
comic  books,  or  magazines)  they  had  read  over  the 
previous  summer.  They  were  also  asked  “How 
good  a student  do  you  want  to  be  in  school?”, 
and  “During  the  last  school  year,  did  you  ever 
stay  away  from  school  just  because  you  didn’t 
want  to  come?”  On  all  these  questions  the  only 
differences  found  were  between  white  and  Negroes. 
In  each  case  the  finding  was  that  the  average 
Negro  was  more  exposed  to  students  who  report 
interest  in  school  and  reading  than  was  the  average 
white.  The  relationship  was  especially  strong  for 
the  question  on  aspirations  for  being  a good 
studf^nt.  Table  2.43.2  shows  that  the  findings 
are  es  ^ecially  strong  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
No  differences  were  found  on  two  other  related 
questions,  “If  something  happened  and  you  had 
to  stop  school  now,  how  would  you  feel?”  and 
“On  an  average  school  day,  how  much  time  do 
you  spend  studying  outside  of  school?”  However 
there  is  a tendency  for  Negroes  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  to  be  in  school  mth  pupils  reporting 
spending  considerable  amount  of*  time  doing 
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homework  compared  with  both  Negroes  and  whites 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  Negroes  are  less  likely  to  attend 
school  with  students  who  admitted  ever  purposely 
staying  out  of  school  than  are  whites,  principals 
of  schools  attended  by  the  average  Negro  reported 
shghtly  lower  attendance  rates  than  was  the  case 
for  whites. 

Finally,  children  were  asked  a series  of  questions 
to  reflect  their  academic  self-concept  or  self- 
confidence.  In  general,  the  classmates  of  Negroes 
scored  about  as  high  as  or  even  higher  than  the 
classmates  of  whites  in  academic  self-concept. 
At  the  elementary  level,  Negro  and  white  children 
are  about  equally  hkely  to  attend  school  mth 
pupils  who  report  being  “One  of  the  best  students 
in  my  class.”  At  the  secondary  level,  the  class- 
mates of  Negroes  and  whites  are  about  equally 
hkely  to  report  that  “I  sometimes  feel  I just  can’t 
learn”  or  that  “I  would  do  better  in  school  if 
teachers  didn’t  go  so  fast.”  Moreover,  the  class- 
mates of  Negroes  are  almost  as  likely  as  the  class- 
mates of  wliites  to  report  being  above  average 
relative  to  pupils  in  their  grade. 

Control  of  environment. — Another  characteristic 
of  pupils  measured  was  their  feehng  of  control 
over  their  environment.  These  measures  at- 
tempted to  measure  the  pupil’s  opinion  of  the 
degree  to  which  outside  forces  over  which  he  had 
no  control  would  determine  what  kind  of  a hfe 
he  would  lead.  Secondary  pupils  were  asked 
whether  they  agreed  with  three  statements; 

1.  People  like  me  don’t  have  much  of  a chance 
to  be  successful  in  life. 

2.  Good  luck  is  more  important  than  hard 
work  for  success. 

3.  Every  time  I try  to  get  ahead,  something 
or  somebody  stops  me. 

Elementary  pupils  were  asked  only  the  first 
question,  (Table  2.43.3). 

Foi  the  Nation,  the  average  secondary  pupil 
attends  classes  where  an  average  of  7,  5,  and  16 
percent  of  the  pupils,  respectively,  agree  with  the 
above  three  statements.  This  may  seem  very 
small  but  there  is  a fairly  high  rate  of  “not  sure” 
response  also.  The  average  elementaiy  pupil  at- 
tends classes  where  12  percent  of  tlie  pupils  agree, 
with  the  last  statement.  At  tiie  elementary  level, 
minority  groups’  students  tend  to  be  exposed  to 
classmates  who  feel  somewhat  less  control  over 
their  environment  than  do  whites.  This  is  pri- 
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niarily  true  of  Negroes,  but  also  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
At  the  secondary  level,  differences  between  whi  .e 
and  minority  exposure  to  pupils  who  feel  a lack 
of  control  of  the  environment  tend  to  be  very 
small  or  nonexistent.  When  we  observe  Negroes 
in  particular,  we  find  that  at  the  secondary  level 
the  gap  between  whites  and  Negroes  is  greatest 
in  the  Southwest  and  the  nonmetropolitan  South. 
At  the  ^ementary  level,  the  gap  is  greatest  in  the 
South  and  is  also  significant  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan Southwest  and  the  metropolitan  North- 
east and  metropolitan  Midwest.  In  brief,  at 
least  in  parts  of  the  country,  Negro  pupils  are 
more  likely  than  white  pupils  to  be  exposed  to 
fellow  students  who  have  feelings  of  powerlessness 
over  their  environment. 

2.5  The  metropolitan  North  and  West 

2.57  Schools  in  the  metropolitan  North  and 
West  compared  to  the  Nation 

Pupils  living  in  large  cities  enjoy  certain  educa- 
tional advantages  because  specialized  programs 
are  more  feasible  in  schools  and  systems  where 
large  numbers  of  pupils  exist  with  the  same  special 
needs.  When  there  are  only  a few  pupils  with 
each  special  demand,  it  is  more  expensive  for  a 
school  or  school  district  to  engage  personnel  and 
provide  special  facilities  to  serve  the  many  special 
needs  of  pupils.  Comparing  the  metropolitan 
Northeast,  Midwest,  and  West  to  the  Nation  at 
large,  the  survey  shows  that  a somewhat  greater 
percentage  of  pupils  attend  a school  where  there 
are  specialized  classes,  programs,  and  personnel. 
This  is  generally  true,  for  example,  of  school 
nurses,  psychologists,  speech  therapists,  remedial 
reading  and  mathematics  classes,  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped, 
regular  classes  by  teachers  specially  trained  in 
art  and  music  and  special  programs  for  children 
gifted  in  these  areas,  grouping  of  secondary 
students  according  to  their  performance  level  (and 
in  the  Northeast,  tracking  of  elementary  students) 
as  well  as  advanced  college  placement  courses  at 
the  secondary  level  and  advanced  curriculum 
program  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  average  secondaiy  student  in  these  regions 
attends  a larger  school  than  the  average  student 
in  the  Nation,  but  the  school  is  older  in  the  urban 
Northeast  and  Midwest  and  has  more  pupils  per 
room  and  a higher  proportion  of  makeshift  rooms 
in  the  Midwest.  Again,  more  administrative 
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I 1 flexibility  can  be  exercised  and  more  varied  pro- 
! 1 grams  offered  because  of  the  numbers  of  students 

I I served  in  a given  school.  At  the  secondary  level, 

! 1 school  libraries  with  a full-time  staff  exist  for 

■ i virtually  all  the  students  (although  there  are 

i i fewer  volumes  per  student  in  the  urban  Northeast 

1 1 and  Midwest).  Laboratories  for  instruction  m 

j ' foreign  languages,  the  sciences,  as  well  as  shops 
; ^ with  power  tools  and  typing  classrooms  are  dso 

! j available  for  a higher  proportion  of  hi^  school 
j ? students  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast,  Midwest, 

I ■ and  West. 

1 1 There  are  other  characteristics  differentiating 

! ; the  schools  in  these  areas  from  the  country  at 

^ ' large  which  cannot  be  easily  linked  to  the  large 

i , concentrations  of  schoolchildren.  Pupils  in  the 

I ! metropolitan  Midwest  are  less  likely  to  be  provided 

1 ' with  free  textbooks,  although  a higher  proportion 

j i of  pupils  in  all  three  metropolitan  regions  have 

i ' principals  who  report  the  availability  of  a sufficient 

i j number  of  textbooks  in  their  school.  The  teachers 

I and  principals  of  the  students  in  these  areas 

! receive  higher  salaries,  especially  principals  in 

I the  Northeast  and  West,  and  are  more  hkely  to 
s have  advanced  college  degrees. 

5 The  pupils  in  the  metropolitan  West  have  the 

i highest  percentage  of  men  serving  as  the  principal 

! of  their  school,  while  pupils  in  the  urban  Northeast 

\ have  a higher  percentage  of  female  principals 

I than  pupils  in  the  other  regions  of  the  coimtiy. 

i 1 While  a higher  proportion  of  teachers  of  the 
I average  students  in  the  North  and  West  have  a 

! tenured  position,  a higher  percentage  also  do  nnt 

i I have  regular  certification.  The  teachers  of  the 
j average  Negro  pupil  in  these  three  urban  regiras 

! received  a higher  average  score  on  a short  vocabu- 

1 lary  test  than  did  the  teachers  of  the  average 

i Negro  in  the  Nation.  The  likelihood  of  finding 

i Negro  principals  and  mostly  Negro  faculties  in 

] schools  attended  by  Negro  pupils  is  much  less  m 

! the  urban  North  and  West  than  m the  country  as 

a whole,  although  the  Negro  principals  and 

■ teachers  in  these  regions  serve  mostly  Negro 

! I children.  Similarly,  the  average  Negro  pupil  m 
j the  metropolitan  North  attends  a school  with  a 

i larger  proportion  of  whites,  than  does  his  average 

counterpart  in  the  Nation  as  a whole. 

I 2.52  Schools  attended  by  Negroes  in  the  met- 

! ropolitan  North  and  West 

' The  advantages  enjoyed  by  pupils  attending 

5 1 school  in  the  urban  Northeast,  Midwest,  and  West 

i are  by  no  means  equally  shared  by  Negro  and 


white  children  alike.  Generally,  compared  to 
white  pupils,  Negroes  go  to  older,  larger,  more 
crowded  buildings,  vdth  fewer  laboratories  and 
library  books,  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums, 
although  they  have  available  more  remedial 
classes  and  correctional  personnel.  The  survey 
does  not  show  large  differences  between  the  teach- 
ers and  principals  of  Negro  and  white  pupils, 
although  the  Negro  staff  is  more  likely  to  be 
working  in  the  schools  with  Negro  pupils,  ihe 
elementary  teachers  of  the  average  Negro  pupil 
received  a lower  average  score  on  a short  vocabu- 
lary test  than  did  the  elementary  teachers  of  the 
average  white.  The  average  Negro  high  school 
pupil  in  each  of  these  areas  goes  to  a school  where 
fewer  students  are  taking  the  courses  requued  lor 
admission  to  most  colleges.  And.  in  contrast  to 
the  average  white  pupil,  the  social  context  pro- 
vided by  the  fellow  students  ^f  the  average  Negro 
pupil  includes  a higher  proportion  of  pupils  who 
come  from  educationally  deprived  family  back- 
grounds. (The  student  environment  of  a school 
will  be  shown  in  later  sections  to  have  an  mportant 
influence  on  academic  performance  of  individual 
pupils.)  The  differences  revealed  by  the  survey 
reflect  the  fact  that  Negroes  are  concentrated  in 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  central  cities  of  the 
metropofitan  areas,  and  whites  tend  to  reside  m 
fringe  areas  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs  which 
have  their  own  separate  school  districts. 

In  the  metropolitan  Midwest,  the  average  Negro 
pupil  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
attends  a school  with  a larger  enrollment  than  does 
the  average  white,  while  in  the  Northeast  and 
West  this  is  only  true  at  the  elementary  level,  in 
addition,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the 
average  Negro  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  are 
older;  in  the  Midwest  at  the  secondary  level  they 
also  have  a higher  proportion  of  makeshift  rooms. 
In  all  three  areas  the  high  schools  for  the  average 
Negro  have  more  pupils  per  room  but  the  teachers 
in  schools  of  Negro  pupils  on  the  average  teach 
about  the  same  number  of  pupils  as  teachers  m 

schools  for  the  average  white. 

At  the  secondary  level,  centralized  school 
libraries  and  full-time  librarians  are  available  to 
virtually  all  secondary  pupils  in  the  three  areas. 
However,  in  elementary  schools  a larger  proportmn 
of  white  than  Negro  pupils  attend  schools  mth  a 
centralized  library.  The  larger  schools  of  the 
average  Negro  student  do  not  have  larger  libraries 
than  the  schools  attended  by  the  average  white. 
The  number  of  library  volumes  per  student  is  less 
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in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Ne^«  j 
students  than  in  the  schools  of  whites  in  all  cases 
except  for  the  secondaiy  schools  of  the  West  where 
the  measure  of  volumes  per  student  is  essentially 
the  same.  With  textbooks,  the  Negro  pupil 
may  also  experience  disadvantage.  A slightly 
higher  percent  of  Negro  students  attend  schools 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  '.vhere  the  principal 
reports  an  insufficient  number  of  textbooks, 
although  at  the  elementary  levil  the  texts  in 
schools  with  Negro  pupils  are  on  the  average 
newer  than  in  schools  with  whites.  But  in  the 
Midwest,  a higher  proportion  of  Negro  secondary 
students  attend  schools  with  older  textbooks. 
Also,  in  the  Midwest,  where  the  practice  of 
providing  textbooks  free  to  students  is  not  nearly 
as  common  as  in  the  other  regions,  a higher 
proportion  of  Negroes  attend  schools  where  they 
are  free. 

The  differences  that  exist  in  the  availability  of 
special  instructional  rooms  and  of  lacilities  such 
gymnasiums,  athletic  fields,  auditoriums  and 
cafeterias,  generally  favor  the  schools  attended  by 
white  students.  A single  measure  was  cofiStructed 
which  combines  in  one  index  the  availability  of 
auditoriums,  cafeterias,  gyms,  and  athletic  fields 
in  a given  school.  This  measure  indicates  that 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  and  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Northeast,  these  facilities  are  more  often  available 
to  white  students  from  the  metropolitan  areas 
where  most  Negroes  live,  though  in  the  West  they 
are  more  often  available  to  Negroes.  Another 
general  measure  constructed  to  reflect  the  availa- 
bility in  a given  school  of  several  specialized 
rooms  is  the  index  of  science  laboratories  for 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  On  this  measure, 
the  secondary  schools  for  the  average  white  in 
the  metropolitan  Northeast  and  West  but  not 
in  the  Midwest,  appear  more  adequate.  Looking  at 
the  availability  of  individual  laboratories,  a higher 
proportion  of  white  students  in  the  Northeast 
have  physics  and  biology  labs,  while  in  the 
Midwest  a higher  proportion  of  white  pupils  in 
the  same  areas  as  Negroes  have  physics  labs 
but  fewer  have  biology  labs;  and  in  the  West,  the 
white  students  in  metropolitan  areas  with  few 
Negroes  appear  to  have  physics  labs  more  often 
than  either  Negroes  or  whites  in  areas  where  the 
highest  proportion  of  the  regions’  Negroes  hve. 
Chemistry  labs  are  generally  available  to  all 
secondary  students  in  these  regions.  Sound 
equipment,  for  instruction  in  foreign  language  is 
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more  often  found  in  the  West,  but  is  more  fre-  J 
quently  available  for  whites  than  Negroes  in  | 
the  Northeast,  while  in  the  Midwest  a higher 
proportion  of  Negroes  go  to  school  where  these  i 
aids  are  used.  Typing  classrooms  are  generally  j 
available  to  all  secondary  students  in  these  areas,  ^ 
with  the  only  difference  being  in  the  Northeast 
where  a somewhat  higher  proportion  of  white 
students  in  the  areas  with  many  Negroes  have  the 
facility.  School  athletic  fields  are  more  fre-  . 
quently  available  to  white  high  school  students  in  • 
the  urban  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

Negro  students  in  the  urban  North  appear  to 
have  more  remedial  and  correctional  programs 
and  services  available  in  their  schools.  For 


example,  more  Negro  students  in  each  of  the 
areas  attend  school  wdth  remedial  reading  teachers 
and  a higher  proportion  of  students  receive  re- 
medial reaaing  instructions  in  the  schools  attended 
by  the  average  Negro  in  these  regions  (except  for 
secondary  students  in  the  Northeast).  Similarly, 
a higher  proportion  of  Negroes  are  in  schools 
which  provide  separate  classes  for  pupils  with 
behavior  and  adjustment  problems  (except  for 
elementary  schools  in  the  West),  and  for  low 
IQ  or  mentally  retarded  pupils. 

However,  the  availability  of  accelerated  pro- 
grams for  rapid  learners  is  more  typical  of  the 
schools  of  the  average  white  than  the  average 
Negro.  The  survey  shows  a higher  proportion  of 
white  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  atliend 
schools  in  these  regions  which  offer  accelerated 
curriculums  (except  for  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  West),  attend  schools  which  have  separate 
classes  for  rapid  learners,  and  more  whites  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  attend  secondary  schools 
which  offer  course  opportunities  for  12  th  graders 
to  obtain  advanced  placement  or  credit  in  college. 

In  general,  Negro  pupils  attend  schools  where 
fewer  pupils  are  taking  the  kind  of  course  work 
which  is  often  prerequisite  for  further  education 
beyond  high  school.  Throughout  the  urban 
Northeast,  Midwest,  and  West,  the  average  Negro 
secondary  pupil  attends  a school  with  fewer 
students  enrolled  in  a college  preparatory  program 
than  in  the  school  of  the  average  white  pupil. 
Also,  within  each  of  the  regions,  the  average  white 
pupil  attends  a school  where  a higher  proportion  of 
pupils  have  taken  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses  in  English,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
and  science,  whereas  a higher  proportion  in  the 
average  Negro  school  have  taken  some  vocational 
courses. 


In  these  regions,  outside  of  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  principals,  the  survey 
did  not  show  patterns  of  large  differences  between 
the  full-time  instructional  and  administrative 
staff  of  the  schools  for  the  average  Negro  and 
white  pupil.  In  both  the  Northeast,  Midwest, 
and  West,  the  average  Negro  pupil  has  a higher 
proportion  of  Negro  teachers  than  does  the 
average  white  pupil,  and  a higher  percentage  of 
Negro  pupils  have  Negro  principals. 

There  is  no  pattern  of  large  differences  to  distin- 
guish the  teachers  of  the  average  white  and  Negro 
pupils  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on 
the  amount  of  college  training  they  received,  their 
certification  status  and  tenure,  their  average 
years  of  e?qperience  in  teaching  and  service  in  their 
present  school  and  in  the  salary  they  receive. 
Some  departures  from  this  generalization  are:  In 
the  Northeast,  the  elementary  teachers  of  the 
average  white  have  been  teaching  somewhat  longer 
in  their  present  school  and  have  been  awarded 
tenure;  in  the  Midwest,  teachers  of  Negroes  re- 
ceive somewhat  larger  salaries  and  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  have  more  advanced  college  degrees  and 
are  more  frequently  tenured  while  at  the  secondary 
level  they  have  served  longer  in  their  present 
school;  in  the  West,  the  secondary  school  teachers 
of  the  average  white  have  more  experience  in  their 
present  school  and  frequently  do  not  have  regular 
certificates. 

However,  the  elementary  teachers  for  the  aver- 
age white  pupils  in  each  of  the  regions  average  one 
point  higher  on  the  vocabulary  test  than  teachers 
of  the  average  Negro.  At  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level,  a higher  proportion  of 
teachers  of  Negroes  received  special  training  in 
the  teaching  and  counseling  of  the  culturally 
disadvantaged.  Although  the  teachers  of  Negroes 
more  often  plan  a longer  career  in  public  education, 
they  less  frequently  express  the  desire  to  continue 
teaching  in  their  present  school,  more  often  report 
being  placed  in  their  present  school  rather  than 
having  requested  their  assignment,  and  they  have 
a somewhat  higher  absence  rate  than  the  teachers 
of  the  average  white  pupil. 

Compared  to  the  average  white  pupil  in  each  of 
these  regions,  the  average  Negro  pupil  attends  a 
school  where  his  fellow  students  generally  come 
from  economically  poorer,  less  stable  homes,  which 
are  more  poorly  equipped  to  give  stimulation  to 
the  educational  pursuits  of  the  children.  The 
families  are  larger,  and  less  frequently  have  both 
real  parents  living  at  home;  the  parents’  level  of 


education  is  lower,  and  the  homes  more  frequently 
lack  modern  conveniences  and  reading  materials 
such  as  daily  newspapers,  encyclopedia  and  home 
libraries.  Of  all  the  characteristics  of  schools 
which  distinguish  the  education  being  provided 
the  average  white  and  Negro  students,  it  is  the 
environment  provided  by  the  fellow  kudents 
where  the  differences  are  most  dramatic. 

2.6  The  metro»politae  South 

2.61  Schools  in  the  metropolitan  South  com- 
pared to  the  Nation 

The  pupil  in  the  urban  South  attends  schools 
that  appear  in  several  ways  to  be  better  equipped, 
but  less  well  staffed  than  those  attended  by  the 
average  pupil  in  the  Nation. 

A larger  proportion  of  the  buildings  have  been 
constructed  within  the  last  20  years.  Further- 
more, facilities  within  the  secondary  schools  tend 
to  be  somewhat  more  complete  than  nationally. 
Somewhat  more  pupils  here  than  nationally  attend 
schools  with  laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  bi- 
ology and  physics,  foreign  language  laboratories, 
and  typing  rooms.  The  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  metropolitan 
South  as  in  the  Nation. 

The  average  elementary  pupil  has  about  equal 
access  to  free  textbooks  as  pupils  in  the  Nation, 
but  secondary  pupils  have  less  access.  The  supply 
of  textbooks  is  slightly  less  likely  to  be  sufificient 
in  the  metropolitan  South  compared  to  the  Nation, 
although  when  textbooks  are  available  they  are  on 
the  average  newer  than  textbooks  in  the  Nation  as 
a whole.  The  average  pupil  in  the  metropolitan 
South  is  as  likely  to  a,ttend  a school  that  has  a cen- 
tralized library  and  more  likely  to  attend  one  that 
employs  a full-time  librarian. 

Pupils  in  the  metropolitan  South,  compared  to 
pupils  in  the  Nation  as  a whole,  generally  have 
fewer  of  the  variety  of  special  services  and  curric- 
ulums  that  many  other  schools  in  the  Nation  make 
available.  At  both  elementary  and  secondary 
levels,  there  are  less  likely  to  be  speech  therapists, 
school  nurses  and  psychologists,  classes  in  remedial 
mathematics  and  remedial  reading,  classes  in  such 
special  skills  as  art  and  music  classes  for  the  speech 
impaired  and  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped and  classes  for  the  rapid  learner.  Ele- 
mentary pupils  are  less  likely  to  have  kindergartens 
and  to  attend  schools  accredited  by  regional  or 
State  agencies.  Secondary  pupils  are  exposed  to 
schools  with  more  restricted  curriculum  offerings 
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than  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  here 
are  as  likely  or  more  likely  than  their  counterparts 
in  other  regions  of  the  Nation  to  attend  schools 
giving  intelligence  tests,  interest  inventories,  and 
achiev^ement  tests  as  parts  of  student  evaluation. 
And  although  the  Southern  metropolitan  pupil 
is  less  likely  to  attend  a school  in  which  there  is 
an  enforced  compulsory  attendance  law,  there  is 
more  likely  to  be  an  attendance  offcer.  Finally, 
the  pupil  here  more  often  has  a school  that  dis- 
tributes free  lunches  to  some  of  its  students  and 
that  has  a wide  choice  of  extracui'ricular  activities. 
Negro  pupils  here  have  more  exposure  than 
Negroes  nationally  to  teachers  and  principals  who 
attended  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities 
that  did  not  have  programs  beyond  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  The  average  white  pupil  here  has  more 
exposure  than  those  nationally  to  teachers  who 
express  a preference  for  Anglo-Saxon  and  for 
all-white  students.  In  the  metropolitan  South, 
Negroes  are  less  likely  than  Negros  in  the  country 
as  a whole  to  have  teachers  who  prefer  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  all-white  pupils;  but  in  the  metropolitan 
Southwest,  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  have 
teachers  who  prefer  these  groups.  In  the  metro- 
politan South,  whites  are  more  likely  than  whites 
elsewhere  to  have  principals  opposed  to  bussing 
pupils  and  compensatory  education  but  in  favor 
of  all  or  predominately  white  faculties  for  schools 
of  a variety  of  racial  compositions. 


2,62  Schools  attended  by  Negroes  in  the 
metropolitan  South 

Most  of  the  facilities  that  modern  schools  have 
are  less  likely  to  be  available  to  the  average 
Ne^o  than  to  the  average  white  in  the  metro- 
politan South.  This  is  not  true  of  all  facilities 
measured  in  the  su^^vey  but  it  is  true  of  many. 
The  average  white  attends  a secondary  school 
that,  compared  to  the  average  Negro  is  more 
likely  to  have  a gymnasium,  a foreign  language 
laboratory  with  sound  equipment,  a cafeteria,  a 
physics  laboratory,  a room  used  only  for  typing 
instruction,  an  athletic  field,  a chemistry  labora- 
tory, a biology  laboratory,  at  least  three  movie 
projectors.  (The  facilities  are  listed  in  order 
from  greatest  to  least  difference  by  race.) 

The  data  suggest  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  and 


modern  textbooks  may  be  more  severe  for  Negro 
than  for  white  pupils  in  the  urban  South.  It  is 
more  likely  that  the  average  Negro  will  attend  a 
school  that  furnishes  free  textbooks;  this  is  dis- 
tinctly the  case  in  high  school,  but  only  slightly 
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the  case  at  the  elementary  level  (in  fact,  whites  in 
the  same  county  as  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive free  elementary  texts  than  are  Negroes,  and 
free  texts  are  generally  more  common  for  elemen- 
tary students).  But  if  texts  are  more  often  free 
for  Negroes,  more  Negroes  are  in  schools  where 
texts  are  not  in  sufl5cient  supply;  at  both  levels 
schools  attended  by  Negroes  more  often  report  an 
insufficient  supply  of  texts.  In  high  schools,  a 
comparison  with  whites  in  the  same  county  indi- 
cates that  this  insufficiency  is  a general  one  for 
the  counties  in  which  Negroes  are  concentrated. 
The  texts  are  both  insufficient  and  older:  elemen- 
tary schools  for  the  average  Negro  more  often 
report  texts  that  average  over  4 years  old,  and 
secondary  schools  less  often  have  new  biology 
texts. 

There  is  a less  consistent  deficiency  of  public 
library  facilities  and  access  to  these  facilities.  The 
average  Negro  is  more  likely  to  live  mthin  walking 
distance  of  a public  library,  and  if  he  is  in  the 
elementary  grades  his  school  more  often  has  a 
library  (virtuaUy  all  high  schools  have  a central 
library)  and  on  the  average,  his  library  has  more 
books  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  Negro 
elementary  pupil  is  less  likely  to  have  a full-time 
librarian  in  his  school  (although  there  is  not  much 
difference  when  whites  in  the  same  county  are 
compared  with  Negroes)  and  the  average  second- 
ary school  Negro  pupil  attends  a school  that  has 
slightly  fewer  books  in  its  library:  7,059  versus 
7,651  for  whites,  and  8,883  for  whites  in  the  same 
county.  The  difference  in  volumes  per  pupil, 
however,  is  less  slight:  4.50  library  books  in  schools 
attended  by  whites  compared  to  3.34  for  Negroes 
in  elementary  schools,  and  5.73  to  4.53  in  second- 
ary schools. 

If  various  special  services  such  as  free  lunch 
program  should  be  available  independent  of  need, 
then  Negroes  and  white  experience  equal  defi- 
ciency in  the  urban  South.  The  average  Negro 
attends  a school  in  which  the  proportion  of  pupils 
receiving  free  milk  and  a free  lunch  is  about  the 
same  as  for  the  average  white  (this  tends  to  be  a 
very  low  figure,  4 to  13  percent) ; however,  a higher 
proportion  of  Negroes  attend  schools  that  have  a 
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becomes  quite  sharp  when  Negroes  are  compared 
to  whites  in  the  same  county. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  school  in  the 
metropolitan  South  has  a full-time  psychologist; 
at  the  elementary  level  there  is  some  slight  indi- 
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cation  that  this  rare  service  is  more  likely  to  be 
available  to  the  average  Negro.  School  nurses 
are  distinctly  more  often  available  to  the  Negro 
student,  but  a school  attendance  officer  is  found 
more  often  in  schools  attended  by  whites  (not  so, 
however,  when  whites  in  the  same  counties  are 
considered ; the  fact  seems  to  be  that  metropolitan 
counties  with  a large  proportion  of  Negroes  are 
less  likely  to  employ  attendance  officers).  Indeed, 
though  school  districts  in  which  Negroes  are  most 
concentrated  more  often  have  an  attendance  law, 
the  attendance  law  is  less  often  well  enforced. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  availability 
of  various  adjunctive  services  and  special  pro- 
grams in  the  school  is  less  for  N egiroes  than  whites. 
Speech  therapists,  reading  teachers,  accelerated 
curriculums,  remedial  mathematics,  remedial  read- 
ing, special  services  for  children  with  behavior 
problems,  classes  for  rapid  learners,  those  with 
special  talents  such  as  art  and  music,  and  for 
those  with  speech  impairments,  less  often  appear 
in  schools  attended  by  the  average  Negro  at  the 
elementary  level,  and  the  picture  is  much  the  same 
in  high  schools;  only  special  classes  for  children 
with  low  IQ  are  more  often  available  to  the  average 
Negro.  Many  of  these  services  are  also  less 
available  to  whites  living  in  the  same  county  as 
Negroes,  compared  to  whites  in  general,  and  in 
several  instances  the  average  Negyo  has  more 
access  to  such  services  than  has  the  average  white 
in  his  county.  Speech  therapists  are  available 
to  43  percent  of  the  white  elementary  students, 
and  only  to  35  percent  of  Negroes;  but  only  19 
percent  of  whites  in  the  same  counties  as  Negroes 
have  access  to  a speech  therapist.  Or,  as  another 
example,  high  school  Negroes  have  less  chance 
to  attend  a school  in  which  they  can  earn  credits 
that  vdll  give  them  advanced  standing  in  college; 
but  they  have  a substantially  better  chance  than 
is  true  for  whites  living  in  the  same  counties.  The 
probable  explanation  is  that  Negroes  tend  to  live 
in  cities  with  fewer  resources  than  does  the 
average  white  in  the  region;  nevertheless,  the 
average  Negro  child  in  the  metropolitan  South  is 
less  likely  than  the  average  white  to  have  access 
to  these  various  remediations  or  opportunities 
for  additional  development. 

Intelligence  and  achievement  testing  programs 
are  virtually  universal  in  the  schools  of  the  metro- 
politan South.  The  use  of  interest  inventories, 
which  are  useful  in  vocational  and  educational 
counselling,  is  far  from  universal,  being  available 


to  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  school 
students.  They  are  available  to  far  fewer  Negro 
(49  percent)  than  white  (72  percent)  secondary 
pupils.  This  diflFerence,  again,  depends  on  loca- 
tion within  the  region,  since  only  64  percent  of 
whites  in  the  same  counties  as  Negroes  have  this 
service. 

The  average  Negro  is  more  likely  than  the 
average  white  to  attend  an  elementary  school 
that  has  a formal  tracking  system  for  grouping 
its  pupils,  but  in  secondary  schools  there  is  no 
difference  by  race  in  the  prevalence  of  this  practice. 
At  both  levels,  the  Negro  pupil  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  lowest  track  and  less  likely  to  be  in  the 
highest.  Since  desegregation  has  not  progressed 
sufficiently  in  this  area  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence, it  is  probable  that  aU-Negro  schools  place 
fv<^wer  of  their  pupils  in  the  fastest  track.  Promo- 
tion policies  differ  by  race  also,  although  here  the 
picture  is  not  consistent  for  elementary  and 
secondary  grades.  (Caution  is  required  in  any 
event  because  of  a high  nonresponse  rate  of 
elementary  school  principals  to  this  question.) 
The  average  Negro  attends  an  elementary  school 
in  which,  compared  to  the  average  white,  pupils 
are  more  likely  to  be  promoted  with  their  age 
group  when  they  have  failed  a subject;  in  contrast, 
he  attends  a high  school  that  is  more  likely  to 
require  a pupil  to  repeat  a grade  in  which  he  has 
done  failing  work,  rather  than  require  him  to 
repeat  only  those  specific  coiu’ses  that  he  failed. 

Virtually  all  extracarricuiar  activities  are  less 
likely  to  occur  in  secondary  schools  attended  by 
the  average  Negro.  This  is  true  of  student 
government,  school  newspapers,  school  annual, 
boys’  and  girls’  interscholastic  and  intrascholastic 
athletics,  band,  chorus,  service  clubs,  and  debate 
clubs.  Only  hobby  clubs,  social  dances,  and 
military  cadets  are  less  common  for  the  average 
white  student.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
differences  are  sometimes  small  and  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  activity  is  found  in 
nearly  all  schools  for  pupils  of  both  races.  The 
conclusion,  however,  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
data,  that  a wider  range  of  extracurricular  possi- 
bilities is  afforded  the  average  white  pupil. 

Just  as  the  average  Negro  pupil  encounters 
somewhat  different  facilities  and  curricular  and 
extracurricular  activities  than  does  the  white  pupil, 
so  is  he  exposed  to  a faculty  and  administration 
that  are  different  in  background  and.  in  attitudes. 
The  most  visible  and  extreme  difference  is  in  the 
race  of  both  faculty  and  administration.  Racial 
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mixture  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  more  rare  in  the 
metropolitan  South  than  in  any  other  sector  of  the 
Nation.  Here,  93  percent  of  the  Negro  elemen- 
tary and  97  percent  of  the  secondary  pupils  attend 
schools  in  which  the  principal  is  Negro;  97  percent 
of  the  white  elementary  and  100  percent  of  the 
white  secondary  pupils  attend  schools  in  which  the 
principals  are  also  white.  In  the  metropolitan 
South,  96  percent  of  the  teachers  of  the  average 
Negro  are  Negro  at  the  elementary  level  and  94 
percent  are  Negro  at  the  secondary  level.  For 
whites,  the  proportions  of  white  teachers  are  96 
and  99  percent.  But,  racial  sorting  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  distinguishes  the  teachers  of  Negroes 
from  the  teachers  of  whites  in  the  metropolitan 
South.  The  former  are  more  likely  to  be  local 
having  more  often  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
local  area,  graduated  from  a local  high  school,  and 
attended  an  i-State  college;  this  diflference  is 
especially  pronounced  among  elementary  teachers. 
The  teachers  of  the  average  Negro  have  a lower 
average  score  on  the  vocabulary  test,  and  this 
difference  too  is  greater  among  elementary  than 
secondary  teachers.  But,  somewhat  by  contrast, 
the  teachers  and  principal  of  the  average  Negro 
are  more  likely  to  have  advanced  degrees,  and  hot! 
teachers,  principals,  and  guidance  counselors  have 
more  years  of  experience  on  the  average.  Not 
only  is  the  staff  for  the  average  Negro  pupil  more 
experienced,  but  both  teachers  and  principals  aver- 
age longer  tenm-e  in  the  present  school,  especially 
at  the  secondary  level.  Related  to  this  greater 
experience,  a higher  proportion  of  teachers  is  fully 
certified  in  the  case  of  the  average  Negro  pupil. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  of  greater  profes- 
sional involvement  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
Negroes.  They  are  more  likely  to  participate 
actively  in  a teachers  organization,  they  read  a 
larger  average  number  of  professional  journals, 
and  they  have  attended  more  summer  institutes  in 
general  and  more  institutes  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  in  particular. 

The  most  distinctive  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  colleges  in  which  these  teachers  were  trained 
is  the  race  of  the  student  body.  The  teachers  and 
principal  of  the  average  Negro  child  had  prac- 
tically no  white  classmates  in ’college,  in  contrast 
to  the  average  white  child’s  teachers  and  prin- 
cipal, who  had  essentially  only  white  classmates; 
that  is,  teachers  were  trained  in  institutions  that 
were  no  less  segregated  than  the  schools  they  now 
teach  in.  Also,  the  average  N6gro  child  attends 


a school  in  which  the  faculty  less  often  rate  the 
college  they  attended  high  in  academic  quality. 

The  teachers  of  the  average  whjte  pupil,  at 
both  secondary  and  elementary  levels,  are  more 
likely  to  prefer  to  teach  Anglo-Saxon  students; 
all-white  students;  children  from  white-collar  and 
professional  homes;  and  high-ability  students. 
The  differences  are  substantial.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  the  teachers  of  both  races  believe  in  the 
concept  of  the  neighborhood  school,  but  the  belief 
is  more  prevalent  among  the  teachers  of  whites. 
Correlatively,  fewer  than  half  believe  in  bussing 
pupils  to  schools  outside  their  neighborhood,  but 
more  Negroes  have  teachers  who  believe  in  buss- 
ing; also,  more  of  his  teachers  believe  in  com- 
pensatory education  at  extra  cost  for  the  under- 
privileged, though  the  differences  are  not  large. 
Generally,  similar  differences  in  belief  characterize 
the  principals  of  the  average  white  and  the  average 
Negro;  More  of  the  former  oppose  bussing  and 
want  to  maintain  the  neighborhood  school,  while 
more  of  the  latter  favor  compensatory  education. 
The  average  Negro  attends  a school  in  which 
around  60  percent  of  his  teachers  favor  (or  accept) 
white  teachers  for  nonwhite  students,  and  the 
comparable  figure  for  the  average  white  is  less 
than  25  percent.  More  principals  of  Negro  stu- 
dents than  of  whites  believe  that  the  race  of  the 
student  body  should  be  ignored  in  selecting  its 
faculty. 

There  are  substantial  differences  in  a great  num- 
ber of  areas  in  the  characteristics  of  the  classmates 
of  Negroes  as  compared  to  white  pupils.  The 
most  extreme  difference  is  in  their  race:  the  aver- 
age Negro  elementary  pupil  goes  to  a school  in 
which  3 percent  of  his  classmates  are  whites;  89 
percent  of  the  classmates  of  the  comparable  white 
child  are  white  (though  this  figure  drops  to  80 
percent  for  whites  in  the  same  counties  as  Ne- 
groes). Fewer  of  the  classmates  of  the  average 
Negro  pupil  have  parents  who  are  high  school 
graduates,  and  fewer  are  living  with  their  real 
mothers  and  fathers.  Fewer  are  from  homes  in 
which  there  are  2 or  less  other  children,  fewer  are 
from  homes  in  which  there  is  a vacuum  cleaner,  or 
a telephone,  or  an  automobile,  a daily  newspaper, 
an  encyclopedia,  or  at  least  100  books.  A smaller 
proportion  of  the  classmates  of  the  average  high 
school  Negro  compared  to  the  average  white  have 
read  a college  catalog,  or  are  enrolled  in  a college- 
preparatory  curriculum,  and,  based  on  the  re- 
ported performance  of  the  prior  year’s  graduating 
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class,  a smaller  proportion  will  in  fact  attend  col- 
lege. More  of  the  average  Negro’s  classmates  are 
dropouts  and  the  average  rate  of  daily  attendance 
is  shghtly  lower.  Fewer  maintain  an  A or  B grade 
average  and  fewer  are  in  the  highest  track  in  their 
English  classes.  More  of  the  classmates  of  the 
average  high  school  Negro  pupil  have  taken  one 
year  or  less  of  science,  more  have  taken  not  more 
than  two  years  of  English.  A larger  proportion  of 
the  classmates  of  the  average  Negro  compared  to 
the  average  white  agree  that  “People  lilte  me  don’t 
have  much  of  a chance  in  hfe”  and  that  “Good 
luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work  for  suc- 
cess.” Many  of  these  differences  are  only  a few^ 
percentage  points. 

In  general,  the  home  backgrounds  of  the  class- 
mates of  the  average  Negro  seem  less  likely  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  a stimulating  academic  at- 
mosphere at  school,  when  measured  in  terms  of 
educational  materials  in  the  home,  family  sta- 
bihty,  and  the  education  of  parents.  Less  clearly 
but  with  reasonable  certainty  it  appears  that  the 
conduct  and  achievements  of  his  classmates  in 
school  are  less  likely  to  challenge  him  to  his  best 
academic  performance.  However,  consistent  with 
the  general  reports  of  Negroes  of  high  parental  in- 
terest in  education,  the  average  Negro  pupil  in  the 
urban  South,  compared  to  the  average  white,  has 
classmates  who  report  that  his  parents  are  as 
likely  to  discuss  school  matters  with  them  fre- 
quently, to  have  read  to  them  often  before  they 
started  school,  to  attend  the  PTA,  to  want  their 
children  to  be  good  students,  and  to  want  them  to 
obtain  training  beyond  high  school.  Further,  his 
classmates  are  as  likely  to  report  having  read  al: 
least  one  book  during  the  prior  summer,  to  hav(5 
never  missed  school  voluntarily,  and  to  want  to  be 
among  the  best  students  in  their  class.  It  is  clear 
that  by  the  more  objective  indicators  of  an  edu- 
cationally supportive  atmosphere  (such  as  eco- 
nomic and  educational  level  of  the  home)  the  aver- 
age Negro  is  among  classmates  whose  homes  are 
far  less  conducive  to  achievement. 

2.7  The  nonmetropolitan  South 


2.71  Schools  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South 
compared  to  the  Nation 

In  several  important  respects,  the  schools 
attended  by  children  of  aU  races  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan South  put  children  in  this  area  at  a dis- 
advantage relative  to  children  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 


Pupils  here  attend  schools  that  are  no  more 
crowded  but  are  somewhat  older  than  schools  in 
the  country  as  a whole.  However,  Negroes  are 
more  likely  than  Negroes  nationally  to  have  build- 
ings constructed  after  World  War  II,  while  whites 
are  less  likely  than  whites  nationally  to  have 
newer  buildings. 

At  the  secondary  level,  pupils  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan South  attend  schools  that  on  the  average 
have  far  fewer  facilities  than  schools  in  the  Nation 
as  a whole.  Those  in  the  Southwest  have  con- 
siderably more  facilities  than  those  in  the  South 
proper.  In  the  South  proper,  secondary  pupils 
have  fewer  shop  and  science  laboratory  facilities 
and  space,  foreign  language  laboratories,  health 
rooms,  and  single-purpose  gymnasiums  and  audi- 
toriums. However,  at  the  elementary  level,  white 
children  have  greater  access  than  whites  in  the 
Nation  to  schools  with  kitchens  for  preparing  hot 
lunches  and  1D0  schools  with  single-purpose  cafete- 
rias, auditoriums,  and  gymnasiums.  One  reason 
for  this  is  probably  the  greater  prevalence  of  com- 
bination elementary  and  secondary  schools  (grades 
1--12)  in  this  area.  Although  public  libraries  of  at 
least  5,000  books  in  walking  distance  of  the  school 
are  less  available  here  than  nationally,  centralized 
school  libraries  are  about  as  available.  Within  the 
school  libraries,  there  are  fewer  volumes  than  is 
true  nationally  and  at  the  secondary  level  the 
schools  are  less  likely  to  have  one  or  more  full- 
time librarian.  Free  textbooks  are  less  available 
in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  proper,  but  more 
available  in  the  nonmetropolitan  Southwest. 

Children  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  are 
much  less  likely  than  children  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  have  the  services  of  a wide  variety 
of  special  teachers  and  other  staff.  This  relation- 
ship is  unusually  strong  and  applies  virtually 
without  exception  to  the  availability  of  such  staff 
and  services  as  school  nurses,  reading  teachers, 
special  cla,sses  for  low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded 
pupils,  kindergarten  teachers,  art  teachers,  music 
teachers,  remedial  math  classes,  classes  for  pupils 
with  speech  impairments,  etc. 

Furthermore,  secondary  students  here  have 
more  restricted  curriculum  choices.  Agriculture 
is  the  only  curriculum  offering  that  students  here 
have  greater  access  to  on  the  average. 

Students  here,  compared  with  the  national 
average,  attend  schools  of  smaller  average  size; 
they  have  fewer  instructional  rooms  per  building 
and  fewer  students.  The  fact  that  schools  are  of 
smaller  size  helps  explain  why  complete  school 
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facilities  and  programs  are  more  difficult  to  seciu-e 
here  than  nationally.  In  the  nonmetropolitan 
South  proper,  students  at  both  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  are  less  likely  to  attend  schools 
accredited  by  State  or  regional  agencies.  In  the 
nonmetropohtan  Southwest,  students  are  more 
exposed  to  State-accredited  schools,  but  regionally 
accredited  schools  are  more  available  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  only. 

Standardized  intelligence  tests,  achievement 
tests,  and  interest  inventories  are  about  equally 
available  in  this  region  and  in  the  Nation.  Free 
school  lunches  and  free  milk  are  somewhat  more 
available  than  elsewhere.  Fewer  extracurriculai 
activities  are  available  in  secondary  schools  than 
in  other  regions,  with  the  exception  of  some  athletic 
programs. 

The  teachers  and  principals  of  pupils  in  this 
area  differ  in  several  ways  from  their  counterparts 
in  other  regions  of  the  country.  Of  great  impor- 
tance is  the  relatively  lower  score  of  teachers  on 
the  vocabulary  test  administered  as  part  of  the 
survey.  teachers  are  more  local  in  their 

backgrounds,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  more 
likely  than  teachers  nationally  to  have  spent 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  local  area,  graduated 
from  a local  high  school,  and  attended  an  in- 
state college.  Principals  here  are  less  likely  than 
those  nationally  to  have  an  advanced  degree. 
Furthermore,  they  tend  to  have  fewer  hours  of 
college  credits  beyond  their  highest  college  degree. 

Both  principals  and  teachers  are  less  inclined 
than  those  in  the  country  as  a whole  to  favor 
extra  expenditures  for  compensatory  education 
programs.  The  teachers  of  white  pupils  are  far 
more  likely  than  the  teachers  of  whites  in  other 
regions  to  prefer  white  and  Anglo-Saxon  students. 
Principals  of  white  pupils  are  more  likely  than 
white  principals  nationally  to  favor  all  or  pre- 
dominantly white  faculties  for  predominantly 
white,  mixed,  and  predominantly  nonwhite  enroll- 
ments. However,  as  is  true  nationally,  preference 
for  aU  or  predominantly  white  teachers  is  greatest 
for  schools  with  an  all  or  predominantly  white 
enrollment.  Finally,  principals  of  whites  here 
are  less  likely  than  principals  of  whites  in  other 
regions  to  favor  ignoring  race  in  the  selection  of 
teachers. 

Negro  pupils  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South 
proper  are  less  likely  than  those  in  the  Nation  to 
have  white  classmates,  while  white  pupils  are 
more  likely  to  have  white  classmates  than 
nationally.  In  the  nonmetropolitan  Southwest, 
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whites  are  less  likely  to  attend  school  with  whites, 
and  more  likely  to  attend  school  with  Mexican- 
Amoricans,  than  is  true  in  other  regions. 

Another  major  way  in  which  student  environ- 
ment diflPers  from  the  national  norm  is  that  pupils 
in  schools  attended  by  both  whites  and  Negroes 
come  from  somewhat  poorer  homes  than  those  in 
the  country  as  a whole.  Mothers  tend  to  have 
less  education,  there  are  fewer  material  possessions 
in  the  home  (such  as  telephones  and  vacuum 
cleaners),  and  there  are  fewer  educational  items 
in  the  home  (daily  newspapers,  encyclopedias, 
and  books). 


2.72  Schools  attended  by  Negroes  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  South 

Negro  children  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South 
in  many  ways  have  unequal  educational  op- 
portunities compared  with  white  children.  The 
Negro  children  are  more  likety  than  whites  to 
attend  schools  with  fewer  facilities,  teachers  of 
lower  verbal  skills,  and  classmates  from  economi- 
cally deprived  homes.  Partly  as  a consequence 
of  these  differences,  Negro  children  are  less  likely 
than  white  children  to  attend  schools  that  are 
accredited  by  regional  and  State  agencies. 

The  survey  data  reveal  that  many  new  schools 
were  built  for  Negroes  in  the  1950’s  and  1960’s, 
probably  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  school  facilities 
against  the  pressures  of  legal  decisions.  Negro 
children  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  much  more  likely  than  white  children  to 
attend  school  in  a building  less  than  20  years  old 
and  are  much  less  likely  than  v/hite  children  to 
attend  school  in  a building  40  years  or  more  old. 
Even  so,  facilities  within  the  Negro  schools  remain 
inferior  to  those  in  the  white  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Negro  children  are  in  schools  that  are 
more  crowded.  For  example,  the  average  Negro 
secondary  school  pupil  in  nonmetropolitan  South 
attends  a school  with  35  pupils  per  instruction 
room  compared  with  28  pupils  per  instruction 
room  for  white  children. 

Not  only  are  school  facilities  less  complete  for 
school  children  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  than 
in  the  country  as  a whole,  but  Negro  children  have 
fewer  facilities  within  their  schools  than  white 
children  have.  This  finding  is  especially  mean- 
ingful since  Negro  schools  tend  to  be  larger  than 
white  schools  and  thus  should  provide  more 
chances  for  the  efficient  utilization  of  school  facil- 
ities. Negroes  are  less  likely  than  whites  to  have  a 
variety  of  school  facilities,  from  single  purpose 
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j auditoriums  to  science  laboratories.  For  example, 
38  percent  of  the  Negro  but  63  percent  of  the 
white,  secondary  students  attend  schools  \/ith 
single-purpose  gymnasiums,  and  63  percent  of 
the  Negro,  but  83  percent  of  the  whi^e,  secondary 
I students  attend  schools  with  space  and  equipment 
I available  for  laboratory  work  in  physics.  Negro 
? children  have  access  to  fewer  library  volumes  than 
, whites  and  fewer  volumes  per  pupil.  In  the 
I South,  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  have  textbook 
j shortages  in  their  schools  as  well. 

I A question  closely  related  to  facilities  is  the 
I availability  of  special  staff  and  special  programs 
for  students.  Although  there  are  dramatic 
differences  in  the  availability  of  such  services  for 
pupils  in  these  areas  compared  to  the  Nation,  most 
of  the  differences  are  as  great  for  whites  as  for 
Negroes.  However,  Negroes  are  at  a disadvantage 
in  the  differential  enforcement  of  compulsory 
school-attendance  law.  Negro  children  are  more 
likely  than  white  children  to  have  a principal 
: reporting  no  such  law  and  less  likely  to  have 
I principals  reporting  well-enforced  laws.  Also, 
while  special  teachers  are  about  equally  available 
to  both  races,  curricular  choices  are  not.  Negro 
secondary  pupils  are  less  likely  than  white  pupils 
to  be  in  schools  offering  college  preparatory, 
j commercial,  general,  vocational,  and  agriculture 
! curriculums. 

' Inequalities  by  race  appear  in  other  school 
services  as  well.  There  is  a slight  tendency  for 
Negroes  to  be  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  in 
schools  with  no  free  lunch  or  free  miilk  program. 
This  is  expecially  relevant  because  of  the  greater 
need  of  Negro  children  on  the  average  for  these 
services.  Negroes,  expecially  at  the  elementary 
level,  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  in  schools 
not  giving  standardized  intelligence  or  achievement 
tests.  However,  their  schools  tend  to  have  more 
extracmTicular  activities  than  do  schools  attended 
by  whites.  This  especially  includes  student 
! government,  chorus,  drama,  and  social  dances, 
j although  some  of  the  more  expensive  types  of 
I activities  (such  as  school  newspapers  and  school 
i annuals  or  yearbooks)  are  more  available  to  white 
I than  Negro  children. 

I The  teachers  and  principals  of  Negro  and  white 
||  pupils  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  are  alike  in 
I many  ways  but  differ  in  some  critical  respects. 

I The  vocabulary  test  administered  to  teachers  as 
j part  of  the  survey  highlights  one  such  difference. 

II  The  teachers  of  Negroes  not  only  score  below  the 
j national  average,  but  they  score  well  below  the 


average  for  whites  within  the  region.  Negro  and 
white  children  are  more  likely  here  than  in  the 
Nation  to  ha\  principals  and  teachers  of  theii’ 
own  race  At  the  elementary  level  in  the  non- 
metropolitan South  proper,  86  percent  of  the 
Negro  children,  but  only  2 percent  of  the  white 
children,  have  a Negro  principal,  while  91  percent 
of  the  white  children,  but  only  7 percent  of  the 
Negro  children,  have  a white  principal.  Further- 
more, the  average  Negro  elementary  pupil  here  is 
in  a school  where  90  percent  of  the  teachers;  are 
Negro  and  8 percent  are  white.  The  average 
white  elementary  pupil  here  is  m a school  where 
96  percent  of  the  teachers  are  white  and  2 percent 
are  Negi'o. 

The  racial  isolation  of  pupils  in  public  schools  in 
the  nonmetropolitan  South  is  more  severe  than 
in  the  country  as  a whole.  Ten  percent  of  the 
classmates  of  average  Negro  elementary  school 
pupils  are  white,  and  the  secondary  students  are 
in  only  a slightly  less  segregated  setting.  Whites 
are  similarly  isolated ; 89  percent  of  the  classmates 
of  white  elementary  pupils  and  93  percent  of  the 
classmates  of  white  secondary  pupils  are  white. 
The  results  reflect,  of  course,  the  historical  pattern 
of  racially  segregated  schools.  Very  little  of  the 
racial  isolation  can  be  explained  by  the  uneven 
distribution  of  the  races  in  the  area  ( after  standard- 
ization for  county  of  residence,  91  percent  instead 
of  93  percent  of  the  classmates  of  white  secondary 
students  are  white,  while  the  average  Negro 
secondary  school  student  is  in  a school  where  only 
1 1 percent  of  his  classmates  are  white) . 

Negroes  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  are  more 
likely  than  whites  to  attend  schools  with  children 
from  deprived  homes.  Negroes  here  are  less 
exposed  than  whites  to  classmates  who  have 
mothers  with  at  least  a high  school  education,  to 
be  living  with  their  real  mother  and  father,  and 
to  have  a variety  of  material  and  educational 
possessions  in  the  home  (telephone,  automobile, 
encyclopedia,  daily  newspapers,  etc.).  Further- 
more, Negro  children  have  classmates  that  come 
from  homes  where  there  are  not  only  fewer  re- 
sources but  also  more  children.  In  the  nonmetro- 
politan South  proper,  75  percent  of  the  classmates 
of  the  average  Negro  elementary  school  child  and 
63  percent  of  the  classmates  of  the  average  white 
elementary  school  child  come  from  a home  with 
three  or  more  children  in  the  family. 

But  although  Negroes  here  attend  school  with 
students  from  homes  where  there  are  few  tangible 
resources  for  supporting  education,  they  are  about 
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equal  to  whites  in  the  proportion  of  classmates 
om  hoines  that  offer  intangible  supports  for  ed- 

^bout  half  of  the  classmates 
of  both  white  and  Negro  children  report  almost 
dady  discussions  about  school  with  their  parents 
and  in  both  instances  about  65  percent  of  the  class- 
mates report  that  their  mothers  want  them  to  go 
to  college.  ^ 

U aspect  of  school  environment 

IS  the  level  of  achievement  of  classmates  and  the 
a titudes  and  values  of  fellow  pupils  toward  leam- 
^ and  toward  succeeding.  Kegroes,  compared 
with  whites,  attend  schools  where  the  tested 
achievement  level  amongpupUs  is  lower,  where  ability 
groups  or  tracks  are  more  frequently  used,  a higher 
proportion  of  pupils  are  in  the  lowest  track,  and 
there  are  more  discipline  problems  reported  by  the 
pnncipal.  Moreover,  enrollment  in  courses  and 
cumcu  ums  leading  to  coUege  is  less  common,  few- 
W pupils  have  ever  communicated  with  a coUege 
officid  about  going  to  his  coUege,  and  princinals 
report  lower  rates  of  coUege  attendance.  Also 
even  more  than  m other  parts  of  the  country  Ne^ 

“>  '■•‘Spates 

Thirt!  f environment, 

hirty  percent  of  the  classmates  of  Negroes  com- 

pared  ^ only  10  percent  of  the  classmati  of  whites 
agree  with  the  statement  "Good  luck  is  more  im- 
portant  than  hard  work  for  success.’’ 

These  mdicators  of  an  environment  that  does 
not  support  learnmg  in  schools  attended  by  Ne- 
groes must  be  weighed  against  other  facts  Ne- 

■■aPort  that 

ass  Md  that  their  teachers  expect  them  to  be. 
Mso,  Ne^oes  here  are  at  least  as  likely  as  whites 
to  have  classmates  who  report  not  having  stayed 

Zble  K ^lontarily,  who  spend  consid- 

erable toe  on  homework,  and  who  have  a high 
academic  self-conception  or  self-confidence  ^ 


2.8  Other  minorities 


I minorities  are  much 

1ms  raciaUy  isolated  than  N^ro  children.  WhUe 

Jdier7ZTe’^®®rf‘T“‘"^  ® “ “'““O’® 

percent  of  the  students  are  whites  the 
average  percentage  of  white  classmates  fe  45  ’1 
cent  lor  Puerto  Ricans,  53  percent  for  MeZan- 

anTfioZer  Americans, 

j ^1  Indian  Americans.  At  the 

ondery  level,  the  average  Negro  is  in  a school 
where  24  percent  of  the  studentsme  wMtes.  wMe 
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toe  average  percentage  of  wMte  classmates  is 
64  percent  for  Oriental  Americans,  56  percent 
for  Puerto  Ricans,  68  percent  for  Mexican-Amer- 
Kans  and  70  percent  for  Indian  Americans. 
Furthermore,  figur^  2.14.11-2.14.14  and  2.14.25- 
^.14.28  show  that,  m contrast  with  Negroes  these 

oTvTt  n" 

AUhZfir!,^  T f P“P“"  of  >■<*««• 

e first  grade,  a.^o-  1 34  percent  of  the  Mexican 
^ericans,  39  percent  of  the  Indian  Americans 
50  pMcent  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  and  85  percent  of 
he  Oriental  ^encans  are  in  such  schools;  about 

seh'’TTri”^  Indian  American  students  are  in 
schools  that  are  90-100  percent  Indian  American. 

At  the  seTOodi^  level,  about  65  percent  of  the 
exican  Americans,  70  percent  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans,  7i  percent  of  the  Oriental  Americans,  and 
83  percent  of  the  Indian  Americans  are  in  such 

schools  (10  percent  or  less  of  their  classmates  are 
01  their  own  race). 

Thus,  especially  in  contrast  with  Negroes  in 
some  parts  of  the  countiy,  statements  ab^urth” 
classmates  of  these  mmorities  are  to  a large  d^ee 
statements  about  white  chUdren.  SimUarly,  the 
schools  that  these  minorities  attend  are  very Zuch 
Itoe  the  schools  tnat  whites  attend.  Of  course 
their  situarion  is  not  like  that  of  the  average  white 
child  in  the  sense  that  the  latter  is  veiy  much 
founded  by  children  of  his  own  ethnic  group 
Nevertheless,  the  schools  attended  by  M^icZ 
Amencans,  Indian  Americans,  and  Oriental  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  be  veiy  much  like  those  of  whites.  , 
11ns  IS  especially  true  if  comparisons  are  made 
With  whites  in  the  same  county.  i 

.V  ““pored  with  whites  standard- 

ed  by  county,  are  exposed  to  schools  that  on 
the  average  are  somewhat  older,  have  fewer 
secondary  facilities  and  extracurricular  activities 
and  more  behavior  problems,  and  are  less  likely 
to  have  free  nursery  schools  and  accelerated 
ctraculums  Puerto  Ricans  are  more  exposed  to 
schools  that  are  regionally  accredited,  hZe  free 
unchos  more  often,  have  more  reading  teachers 
and  remedial  reading  classes,  and  have  more 
separate  classM  for  non-English-speaking  pupils 
and  pupils  with  speech  impairments.  * 

ihIZ  have  principals  and  teachers 

that  are  much  like  those  of  whites.  They  are 

somewhat  l®s  exposed  than  whites  to  teachers 

that  prefer  Anglo-Saxon  students  and  all  white 

students.  At  the  same  time  a significant  number 

of  these  minority  children  are  exposed  to  teachers 
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that  would  prefer  not  to  teach  them.  These 
minorities  are  more  hkelj^  than  whites  to  have 
Negro  principals,  although  twice  as  many  Negro 
elementary  school  children  have  Negro  principals 
as  do  Puerto  Ricans  and  four  times  as  many 
Negro  elementary  school  children  have  Negro 
principals  as  do  Indian  Americans  or  Oriental 
Americans.  At  the  secondary  level,  12  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  9 percent  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  7 percent  of  the  Indian  Americans 
have  Negro  principals.  The  results  are  very 
similar  for  race  of  teachers.  The  only  other  race 
Mdth  significant  numbers  of  principals  is  Oriental 
Americans.  They  are  overwhelmingly  concen- 
tratea  in  areas  with  Oriental  American  students, 
but  whites  standardized  by  county  are  as  likely 
as  Oriental  Am.eri’^an.'-  to  h.'^.ve  an  Oric  Ameri- 
can principal. 

Mexican- Americans,  Indian  Americans,  and 
Oriental  Americans  attend  schools  with  pupil 
environments  very  similar  to  those  of  whites. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  more  exposed  than  whites  to 
pupils  with  less  educated  parents,  broken  homes, 
and  from  homes  with  few  material  and  educational 
possessions.  The  classmates  of  the  average  Puerto 
Rican,  compared  with  those  of  the  average  white 
in  the  same  county,  are  less  likely  to  indicate 
definite  plans  to  attend  college,  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
college  preparatory  curi’iculum  or  courses  usually 
required  by  colleges  for  entrance,  or  to  report 
having  read  a college  catalog  or  talked  with  a 
college  official  about  attending  his  college.  At  the 
same  time,  Puerto  Ricans  are  about  as  exposed  as 
whites  to  pupils  who  report  that  they  read  over 
the  summer,  attend  school  regularly,  have  high 
grade  averages,  aspire  to  be  one  of  the  best  stu- 
dents in  their  class,  etc. 


2.9  School  characteristics  of  the  out- 
lying areas 

The  problem  of  determining  the  condition  of 
educational  opportimity  in  the  outlying  areas 
is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  continental 
United  States.  American  Samoa,  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were 
the  five  territories  surveyed.  Each  of  these  areas 
has  a different  political  and  financial  organization. 
However,  the  main  difference  lies  in  the  cultural 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  these  five  areas,  each  of 
which  has  a student  body  composed  of  several 
different  racial  groups  and  where  whites  are  a 
minority  in  virtually  all  of  the  schools. 
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Because  of  the  special  social  conditions  existing 
in  these  areas  the  problem  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity will  not  be  examined  by  inspecting  the 
racial  groups  separately  as  was  done  for  the  conti- 
nental United  Sta.tes.  Rather,  each  of  the  areas 
is  treated  as  a unit.  In  this  way  the  total  level  of 
educational  opportunities  afforded  by  an 'area  can 
be  observed  and  compared  with  the  other  areas. 

Data  about  the  schools  were  cohected  from 
almost  all  the  schools  in  each  of  the  five  territories 
using  the  “Principars  Form  for  Summary  School 
Data,”  which  is  abbreviated  in  the  tables  as  P(S). 
This  questionnaire  was  a shortened  version  of  the 
principal's  questionnaire  and  was  the  only  in- 
strument used  in  collecting  data  from  the  terri- 
tories. The  number  of  principals  responding  in 
the  five  territories  were;  American  Samoa,  17; 
Canal  Zone,  22;  Guam,  24;  Puerto  Rico,  121; 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  21.  Almost  complete 
data  was  received  from  all  the  territories  except 
American  Samoa,  where  a few  small  schools  did 
not  respond.  The  data  represent  a survey  of  all 
elementary  schools  with  the  exception  of 
Puerto  Rico  where  they  were  sampled  on  a one- 
out-of-three  basis. 

Table  2.9.1  represents  in  summary  form  the 
percentages  of  combined  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  each  of  the  five  territories  having 
selected  school  facilities,  characteristics,  and 
services.  It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  findings 
in  any  territory  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  special  needs  and  conditions  existent  in  the 
territory.  For  example,  both  American  Samoa 
and  Puerto  Rico  do  not  provide  gymnasiums  for 
their  students.  However,  this  deficiency  may 
not  represent  a significant  lack  of  educational 
opportunity  in  American  Samoa  where  gymnasi- 
ums are  perhaps  less  important,  but  may  indeed 
represent  such  a lack  in  the  schools  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  Puerto  Rico.  On  the  other  hand, 
lack  of  facilities  such  as  a school  library  or  an 
insufficiency  of  textbooks  are  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  to  the 
pupils  in  those  schools. 

On  inspection  of  the  data  on  the  various  school 
characteristics  in  tables  2.9.1.,  the  variations 
between  the  five  territories  are  quite  apparent. 
Direct  comparisons  between  these  data  and  those 
of  the  continental  United  States  may  not  be 
made  because  these  data  are  percentages  in  which 
each  school  is  weighted  equally,  while  in  the 
continental  United  States  each  pupil  is  weighted 
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Table  2.9.1<’~Percentages  of  schools  (elementary  and  secondary  combined)  in  the  tertitori<ss  having  selected  school 

facilities  and  characteristics,  fall  1965 
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> Includes  those  on  school  property,  community  wide  facilities,  and  those  on  another  school’s  property. 
3 Includes  schools  where  hot  lunches  are  brought  to  the  school, 
s Approximately  40  percent  of  the  principals  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

* Includes  a teacher  who  also  acts  as  librarian. 

I Approximately  60  percent  of  the  principals  did  not  respond 4o  this  question. 
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Item 

Question 

number 

American 

Samoa, 

N=17 

Canal 

Zone, 

N=22 

Guam, 

N=24 

Puerto 

Rico, 

N=121 

Virgin 

Islands, 

N=21 

Free  kindergarten — 

P(S)-3 

0 

73 

0 

5 

67 

Free  nursery 

P(S)-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

School  attendance  law 

P(S)-7 

Nono  - 

0 

100 

0 

7 

0 

Poorly  enforced  - 

53 

0 

13 

66 

10 

Thoroughly  enforced 

4i 

0 

88 

21 

86 

Age  of  main  classroom  building 

P(S)-10 

Leas  th'in  5 venrs  - 

88 

9 

8 

8 

10 

5 to  19  years 

6 

32 

79 

43 

48 

20  years  or  older  

6 

59 

13 

46 

38 

Centralized  school  library 

P(S)-13a 

53 

23 

75 

21 

38 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  library 

P(S)-13b 

Less  than  250  

18 

77 

21 

71 

38 

250  to  1,000  

65 

0 

21 

6 

19 

1,000  or  more  

12 

23 

46 

12 

10 

Auditorium  (solely) 

P(S)-13c 

6 

9 

0 

3 

10 

Cafeteria  (solely)  

P(S)-13d 

53 

5 

8 

69 

43 

Gymnasium  (solely).J 

P(S)-13e 

0 

64 

0 

3 

14 

Shop  with  power  tools 

P(S)-13j 

12 

32 

33 

17 

19 

Space  and  equipment  available  for  laboratory  work  in: 

Biology - 

P(S)-13k 

6 

18 

13 

11 

10 

Chemistry. 

P(S)-131 

6 

18 

8 

9 

10 

Physics 

P(S)-13m 

6 

18 

8 

9 

5 

Typing  classroom  (solely) 

P(S)-13o 

18 

18 

8 

10 

10 

Baseball  or  football  field  ' 

P(S)-13p 

29 

64 

75 

35 

48 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot  meals  ^ 

P(S)-13r 

82 

18 

96 

97 

100 

All  textbooks  free. - 

P(S)-16 

71 

100 

100 

94 

100 

SuflBcient  number  of  textbooks 

P(S)-20 

s 47 

100 

92 

52 

67 

Intelligence  tests  given  in  oxie  or  more  grades 

P(S)-22 

12 

59 

79 

79 

71 

Standardized  achieveiaent  test  given  in 

P(S)-23 

1 to  5 grades 

6 

18 

42 

68 

43 

6 or  more  crades 

0 

82 

54 

29 

43 

An  art  teacher  1 or  more  days  per  week 

P(S)-30 

6 

27 

29 

17 

29 

A music  teacher  1 or  more  days  per  week - 

P(S)-31 

12 

27 

33 

15 

43 

A librarian  part-  or  full-time  

P(S)-36 

18 

23 

38 

16 

19 

Any  problem  of  impertinence  and  discourtesy  to 

teachers 

P(S)-48b 

6 

55 

46 

26 

67 

Any  problem  of  tension  between  racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

P(S)-48c 

6 

0 

38 

« 3 

5 

Special  classes  for: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded  students.  

P(S)-69a 

0 

59 

58 

10 

19 

Non-English  speaking  students 

P(S)-69c 

24 

41 

13 

5 

10 

Rapid  learners 

P(S)-69d 

12 

23 

42 

17 

> 10 

School  newspaper.  — 

P(S)-87b 

18 

18 

33 

19 

« 10 

Interschool  athletics  for  boys 

P(S)-87d 

53 

36 

21 

31 

« 19 

Average  expected  amount  of  homework  per  day 

P(S)-88 

Not  usually  assigned  - 

77 

0 

4 

3 

14 

Less  than  1 hour  

6 

73 

21 

22 

10 

1 to  2 hours  _ « - 

0 

27 

29 

43 

14 

Over  2 hours 

6 

0 

8 

16 

0 

imrnimMmiiimmiiaism 


equally.  Also  table  2.9.1  is  based  on  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  combined. 

Table  2.9.2.,  however,  presents  the  data  on 
the  same  characteristics  for  almost  all  of  the 
secondary  schools  in  each  of  the  five  territories 
as  well  as  comparable  data  for  the  United  States. 
These  data  are  also  based  on  schools  rather  than 
students.  Variations  among  the  territories  are 
quite  noticeable  for  many  of  the  school  charac- 


teristics as  well  as  the  differences  between  certain 
territories  and  the  United  States.  For  example, 
we  find  that  the  secondary  schools  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  all  have 
higher  percentages  of  art  teachers  than  do  the 
schools  in  the  United  States.  American  Samoa 
and  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  have  slightly 
fewer  art  teachers  in  their  schools. 


Table  2.9.2.— Percentage  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  and  the  territories  having  selected  school  facili  ties 

and  characteristics,  fall  1965 
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Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2; 

United 

States 

(3) 

American 

Samoa, 

N=3 

(4) 

Canal 

Zone, 

N=6 

(6) 

Guam, 

N=^7 

(6) 

Puerto 

Rico, 

N=61 

(7) 

School  attendance  law. 

P(S)-7 

None 

0 

inn 

n 

8 

AO 

Poorly  enforced 

30 

67 

lUU 

n 

U 

Id 

Thoroughly  enforced 

64 

33 

0 

86 

oy 

1 A 

Age  of  main  classroom  building _ 

P(S)-10 

io 

Less  than  5 years _ 

g 

67 

Id 

Q 

5 to  19  years 

36 

VF  f 
0 

dn 

14 

71 

O 

20  years  or  older _ 

53 

33 

40 

i 1 

Id 

oO 

Centralized  school  library 

P(S)~13a 

86 

100 

100 

14 

100 

04 

34 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  library 

. P(S)-13b 

Less  than  250 

0 

0 

n 

AA 

250  to  1,000 

67 

VF 

n 

U 

Id 

04 

7 

1,000  or  more 

w 9 

33 

VF 

100 

14 

n 

1 

91 

Auditorium  (solely) 

P(S)-13c 

27 

* 33 

40 

u 

0 

. £1 
5 

Cafeteria  (solely) 

P(S)-13d 

64 

67 

20 

0 

74 

Gymnasium  (solely) 

P(S)-13e 

50 

* 0 

60 

0 

2 

Shop  with  power  tools 

P(S)-13j 

83 

*67 

100 

100 

33 

Space  and  equipment  available  for  laboratory 

work  in: 

Biology. 

P(S)-13k 

88 

33 

80 

43 

21 

Chemistry _ 

P(S)-131 

92 

33 

80 

29 

18 

Physics _ 

P(S)-13m 

84 

33 

80 

29 

18 

Typing  classroom  (solely) _ 

P(S)-13o 

77 

100 

80 

29 

20 

Baseball  or  football  field  ® 

P(S)-13p 

95 

100 

100 

86 

48 

Kitchen  for  preparing  hot  meals  * 

P(S)-13r 

94 

100 

40 

86 

97 

All  textbooks  free 

P(S)-16 

60 

» 33 

100 

ICO 

93 

Sufficient  number  of  textbooks 

P(S)-20 

93 

‘ 33 

100 

100 

41 

Intelligence  tests  given  in  1 or  more  grades 

P(S)-22 

88 

33 

0 

.86 

97 

Standardized  achievement  test  given  in 

P(S)-23 

1 to  5 grades 

53 

33 

60 

6 or  more  grades 

41 

0 

40 

O i 

43 

OO 

10 

An  art  teacher  1 or  more  days  per  week.  _ 

P(S)-30 

38 

33 

^VF 

80 

86 

23 

A music  teacher  1 or  more  days  per  week 

P(S)-31 

83 

67 

100 

86 

20 

A librarian  part  or  full-time  * 

P(S)-36 

96 

67 

100 

86 

30 

Any  problem  of  impertinence  and  discourtesy 

P(S)-48b 

33 

100 

71 

31 

to  teachers. 

Any  problem  of  tension  between  racial  or 

P(S)-48c 

0 

0 

71 

«5 

ethnic  groups. 

Special  classes  for: 

Low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded  students 

P(S)-69a 

30 

0 

100 

57 

13 

Non-English  speaking  students 

P(S)-69c 

2 

0 

20 

29 

8 

Rapid  learners I 

P(S)-69d 

15 

33 

60 

71 

23 

virgin 

Islands, 

N=3 


(8) 


0 

0 

100 


0 

100 

0 

67 


» 0 
0 
33 
67 
67 
67 
100 


67 

67 

33 

67 

*67 

100 

100 

67 

100 


67 

33 

100 

100 

67 

100 


0 


33 

0 

67 


2T5 


tmmmtm 


Table  2.9.2«— Percentage  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  and  the  territories  having  selected  school  facilities 

and  characteristics,  fall  1965~Con tinned 


Item 

(1) 

Question 

number 

(2) 

United 

States 

(3) 

American 

Samoa, 

N=3 

(4) 

Canal 

Zone, 

N=5 

(6) 

Guam, 

N=7 

(6) 

Puerto 

Kico, 

N*=61 

(7) 

Virgin 

Islands, 

N=3 

(8) 

School  newspaper « 

P(S)-87b 

P(S)-87d 

P(S)-88 

72 

100 

80 

100 

31 

67 

Intprschool  athletics  for  bo  vs  

97 

67 

80 

57 

51 

67 

Average  expected  amount  of  homework  per 
day: 

i\Tot  usuallv  assigned - 

0 

67 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Less  than  1 hour  

8 

0 

0 

29 

12 

0 

1 to  2 hours 

65 

0 

100 

29 

48 

67 

Over  2 hours  

22 

33 

0 

29 

26 

* 0 

1 67  percent  ol  the  principals  did  not  respon'i  to  this  question. 

2 33  percent  of  the  principals  did  not  respond  to  tuia  question. 

* Includes  those  on  school  property,  communitywide  facilities,  and  those  on  another  schoors  property. 
< Includes  schools  where  hot  lunches  are  brought  to  the  school. 

* Includes  a teacher  who  also  acts  as  librarian. 

0 57  percent  of  the  principals  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 
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3.0  Pupil  Achievement  and  Motivation 


3.1  Outcomes  of  schooling 

A broad  comparative  survey  such  as  this  one 
can  obviously  give  only  a partial  view  of  the  effects 
of  school  variations,  and  must  be  complemented 
by  intensive  studies  of  particular  school  settings. 
It  can,  however,  give  some  indication,  in  a general 
way,  of  how  the  school  characteristics  described  in 
the  preceding  section  are  related  to  outcomes  of 
schooling. 

The  outcomes  of  schooling  to  be  studied  here 
cover  two  general  areas — achievement  and  moti- 
vation. Achievement  shows  the  accomplishments 
of  the  school  to  date;  motivation  shows  the  interest 
it  has  created  for  further  achievements. 

In  examining  these  outcomes  of  schooling,  sev- 
eral points  must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the 
validity  of  achievement  tests  as  predictors  of  fu- 
ture success  in  life  probably  differs  sharply  from 
rural  to  urban  environments,  and  from  manual  to 
nonmanual  occupations.  However,  as  society 
becomes  more  urban,  as  occupations  become  less 
manual,  the  validity  of  such  tests  increases,  just  as 
the  importance  of  school  itself  increases.  Tests 
similar  to  those  used  in  this  survey  are  widely  used 
for  college  admission,  and  are  increasingly  used  for 
job  placement.  The  facts  of  life  in  modern  society 
are  that  the  intellectual  skills,  which  involve  read- 
ing, writing,  calculation,  analysis  of  information, 
are  becoming  basic  requirements  for  independence, 
for  productive  work,  for  political  participation,  for 
wise  consumption.  Such  intellectual  skids  were 
far  less  important  in  the  simpler  rural  society  from 
which  ours  has  grown,  and,  as  in  all  such  rural 
societies,  the  schooling  to  develop  these  skills  was 
less  important  there.  As  will  be  evident  in  much 
of  the  data  of  this  section,  large  portions  of  our 
current  problems  in  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged stem  from  this  rural  background  and  from 
the  sharp  transition  our  society  has  undergone. 

Thus,  while  such  test  results  are  not  the  only 
thing  educators  mean  when  they  speak  of  the 
outcomes  of  schooling,  they  are  a large  and  im- 
portant part  of  it.  Such  tests  are  not  in  any  sense 
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“culturally  fair”;  in  fact,  their  very  design  is  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  a child  has  assimi- 
lated a culture  appropriate  to  modern  life  in  the 
United  States.  Cultural  disadvantage  should  | 

show  up  most  markedly  in  tests  of  this  sort, 
l^ecause  they  are  designed  to  measure  performance  | 

in  a highly  technical  and  sophisticated  culture.  j 

A second  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  I 

examining  variations  in  test  scores  and  motiva-  I 

rion  is  that  school  is  only  one  factor  affecting  both  I 

achievement  and  motivation : differences  in  family  | 

background,  and  general  influences  of  the  society  | 

8.t  large  also  have  strong  effects.  Studies  of  | 

school  achievement  have  consistently  shown  that  | 

^'ariations  in  family  background  account  for  far 
more  variation  in  school  achievement  than  do 
^'■ariations  in  school  characteristics. 

Because  of  these  important  family  differences, 
the  general  approach  to  be  taken  will  be  to  ex- 
amine effects  of  school  variation  after  taking 
account  of  the  effects  of  background  differences 
between  children.  Each  racial  or  ethnic  group 
\dll  be  examined  separately,  and  for  Negroes 
and  whites,  regional  groups  will  be  examined  j 
separately.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  possible  to  | 
examine,  for  relatively  homogeneous  geographic  | 
and  ethnic  groups,  what  effects  school  factors  have  | 
upon  the  outcomes  of  schooling.  i 

A final  point  of  caution  concerns  the  measures  ! 
of  motivation.  Motivation  for  achievement  is  an  j 
elusive  quantity  that  is  not  well  measured  by  ' 
responses  to  questionnaire  items  or  other  verbal 
responses.  Consequently,  any  conclusions  drawn 
about  factors  affecting  motivation  must  be  made 
more  tentatively  than  conclusions  about  factors 
effecting  achievement. 

Before  turning  to  the  examination  of  school 
effects,  the  overall  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment at  each  grade  level  as  well  as  levels  of  motiva- 
tion and  other  attitudinal  characteristics  will  be 
shown  for  each  of  the  groups  under  study.  This 
will  provide  a frame  of  reference  within  which 
school  effects  on  achievement  can  be  examined. 

The  tests  used  in  this  survey  are  described  in 
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detail,  with  examples  of  the  types  of  items  used, 
in  the  appendix.  The  areas  covered  by  the  tests 
at  each  level  are  indicated  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation: 


Test 

Grade 

12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

Verbal  ability  

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Nonverbal  ability 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Reading  comprehension  - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mathematics  achievement 

X 

X 

X 

X 

General  information  in  5 areas.  _ 
(Practical  arts,  girls;  prac- 
tical arts,  boys;  natural 
sciences;  social  studies; 
humanities.) 

X 

X 

3,11  Achievement  test  scores 

In  examining  the  test  results,  first  the  12th- 
grade  results  will  be  discussed,  and  then  the 
variations  from  grades  1 to  12  will  be  examined. 
These  variations  can,  with  appropriate  caution, 
give  some  indication  of  relative  growth  rates 
among  each  of  the  ethnic  and  regional  groups 
examined. 

All  scores  have  been  standardized  to  give  an 
overall  average,  for  the  population  as  a whole  at 
each  grade  level,  of  50,  with  a standard  deviation 
of  10.  Test  results  are  shown  in  figures  3.11.1  to 
3.11.31.  Each  bar  indicates  the  distribution  of 
test  scores  having  its  endpoints  at  the  first  and 
last  deciles  (10  and  90  percent  points)  and  showing 
also  the  location  of  the  median  and  the  first  and 
third  quartiles  (25  and  75  percent  points). 

The  test  results  for  the  12th  grade  show  sharp 
difference  among  different  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  and  regional  differences  for  whites  and 
Negroes.  The  whites’  average  scores  in  all 
regions  are  above  those  of  nearly  all  other  groups. 
Only  Orientals’  average  approaches  those  of 
whites,  and  only  in  two  tests,  mathematics 
achievement  and  nonverbal  ability,  is  their  aver- 
age above  that  of  whites  in  any  region.  In 
mathematics  achievement,  it  is  above  the  whites’ 
averages  in  the  South,  both  within  and  outside 
standard  metropolitan  areas,  and  in  nonverbal 
ability  it  is  also  above  the  nonmetropolitan 
Southwest.  Furthermore,  the  distribution  of 
Oriental  scores  goes  above  that  of  the  whites  in 
most  regions  for  these  two  tests.  At  the  90th 
percentile,  the  Orientals’  nonverbal  ability  score 
is  higher  than  that  of  whites  in  any  region,  and 
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the  math  achievement  score  is  surpassed  only  by 
whites  in  three  of  the  eight  regions.  With  this 
exception,  the  whites’  averages  fall  above  those  of 
all  other  groups  examined.  This  should  not 
obscure,  however,  the  overlap  in  distributions  of 
scores  that  exists  among  all  the  groups  examined: 
for  any  two  groups,  there  were  many  students  in 
one  who  scored  higher  than  some  students  in  the 
other. 

The  order  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups  is 
nearly  the  same  on  all  tests.  Following  the  whites 
in  order  are  Orientals,  Indians,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Negroes.  The  Puerto 
Ricans’  average  on  aU  tests,  while  above  that  for 
all  Negroes,  falls  slightly  below  the  Negroes  in 
areas  where  Puerto  Ricans  are  found;  that  is,  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

The  differences  between  whites  and  the  other 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  (excluding  Orientals)  is 
great  indeed.  The  degree  of  educational  disad- 
vantage, at  the  end  of  12  years  of  high  school  for 
those  who  remained  in  school  that  long,  remains 
quite  large.  The  Negroes’  averages  tend  to  be 
about  one  standard  deviation  below  those  of  the 
whites,  which  means  that  about  85  percent  of  the 
Negro  scores  are  below  the  white  average.  In 
other  words,  the  achievement  of  about  50  percent 
of  the  whites,  and  85  percent  of  the  Negroes,  fails 
below  this  point.  The  disadvantage  of  the  various 
groups  differs  for  different  areas  of  achievement. 
For  those  from  different  linguistic  cultures. 
Oriental  Americans,  Mexican  Americans,  Indians, 
and  Puerto  Ricans,  the  disadvantage  shows  most 
clearly  for  reading  comprehension  and  verbal 
ability.  For  Negroes,  the  disadvantage  appears 
to  be  about  the  same  for  aU  areas  tested. 

The  regional  variation  is  rather  consistent  for 
both  Negroes  and  whites.  Consistently  lowest 
for  both  groups  is  the  nonmetropolitan  South. 
Consistently  highest  is  the  metropolitan  North. 
In  general,  both  whites  and  Negroes  show  higher 
achievement  in  the  North  and  West  than  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  and  higher  achievement  in 
metropolitan  areas  than  outside  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  regional  variation  is  much  greater  for 
Negroes  than  for  whites.  The  achievement  disad- 
vantage suffered  by  whites  as  a result  of  living  in 
the  rural  South  compared  to  the  urban  North  is 
3 or  4 points  in  the  standard  scores,  or  about 
15  percentile  points  in  tne  distribution  of  white 
scores.  The  achievement  disadvantage  suffered 
by  12th-grade  Negroes  as  a result  of  living  in  the 
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rural  South  compared  to  the  urban  North  is  7 or 
8 points  in  the  standard  scores,  or  about  30  per- 
centile points  in  the  distribution  of  Negro  scores. 
Or  to  make  a different  comparison,  the  achiev- 
ment  disadvantage  suffered  by  Negroes  in  com- 
parison to  whites  is  about  9 points  in  the  standard 
scores  in  the  metropolitan  North,  but  about  12 
points  in  the  rural  South. 

3,12  Variation  in  test  scores  at  different  grade 
levels 

The  test  scores  at  grade  12  show  the  achieve- 
ment levels  of  students  at  the  end  of  formal 
schooling — for  those  who  remained  in  school  to 
the  12th  grade.  Some  examination  of  these  scores 
over  the  whole  period  of  school  can  give  an  indi- 
cation of  differential  educational  growth  during 
the  school  years. 

The  reading  comprehension  and  math  achieve- 
ment tests  were  in  a single  series,  grades  3,  6,  9, 
and  12.  The  general  information  test  was  used 
only  in  grades  9 and  12.  Because  of  the  wide  span 
of  grades  covered,  two  series  of  verbal  and  non- 
verbal ability  tests  were  used.  The  first  series 
covered  grades  1 and  3,  while  the  second  series 
covered^  grades  8,  9,  and  12.  As  a consequence, 
conaparison  between  grades  1 and  3,  and  6,  9,  and 
12  in  these  two  tests  must  include  a recognition  of 
this  difference  in  series.  Other  differences  also 
.make  difficult  direct  comparison  from  grade  to 
grade.  In  particular,  the  third  grade  tests  in  the 
first  series  exhibited  a ceiling  effect  (i.e.,  its  range 
was  not  high  enough  for  some  students)  which  had 
the  effect  of  artificially  increasing  the  means  for 
groups  that  were  generally  low,  and  decreasing  the 
means  for  groups  that  were  generally  high,  as 
compared  to  the  first  grade.  This  was  true  both 
for  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  ability  tests,  and 
produces,  in  some  of  the  graphs  shown  below,  an 
artificial  hump  or  depression  at  the  third  grade 
Figures  3.12.1  to  3.12.20*  show  the  variations 
between  grades  for  each  of  the  groups  under  study. 
Only  the  most  consistent  and  largest  variations 
can  be  interpreted  as  trends  over  the  period  of 
school.  Using  the  criterion  of  consistency  of 
change  over  the  years  and  among  tests,  most 
groups  do  not  change  their  relative  positions  over 
the  period  of  school.  For  the  country  as  a whole, 
the  first  series  of  nonverbal  ability  tests,  at  grades 
1 and  3,  shows  higher  averages  for  the  Mexican 
Amencans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Indians,  and  Oriental 

^Beginning  on  page  252, 
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Americans  than  does  the  later  series.  Also,  there 
does  appear  to  be  a rather  consistent  decline  in  the 
average  verbal  ability  scores  of  ISTegroes  over  the 
period  of  grades  1-12,  and  some  decline  between 
grades  9 and  12  on  the  other  tests  as  well. 

However,  an  examination  of  the  different  re- 
gional groups  of  Negroes  and  wliites  shows  that 
this  decline  in  relative  achievement  of  Negroes  is 
localized  to  certain  areas  of  the  country.  It  is 
strongest  in  the  South  and  Southwest  outside 
metropolitan  areas.  A dechne  shows,  however,  in 
the  metropolitan  South  and  Southwest,  and  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  North  and  West.  There  is 
roughly  the  following  order; 

Large  decline  (about  5 points  on  the  tests, 
or  about  a 20-point  drop  in  percentiles  of 
Negro  scores) : 

South  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

Southwest  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

Intermediate  decline  (about  2^  points  on  the 
tests,  or  about  a 10-point  drop  in  per- 
centiles of  Negro  scores) : 

South  metropolitan  areas. 

Southwest  metropolitan  areas. 

North  and  West  outside  metropolitan 
areas. 

Little  or  no  decline: 

Northeast  metropolitan  areas. 

Midwest  metropolitan  areas. 

West  metropolitan  areas. 

In  general,  Negro  scores  differ  little  by  region 
in  the  first  grade,  but  increasingly  as  school 
proceeds.  It  appears  that  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  there  are  experiences  over  the  period  of 
school  that  serve  to  widen  the  gap  in  achievement 
between  Negroes  and  whites— while  there  are  in 
none  of  the  regions  experiences  that  decrease  the 
difference  over  the  period  of  school. 

These  results  are  unportant  in  several  ways. 
First,  they  show  that  educational  disadvantage 
among  these  minority  groups  is  not  specific  to 
reading  or  to  math;  where  it  is  found  in  one 
subject,  it  is  found  in  others. 

Slightly  greater  disadvantage  is  shown  by  the 
verbal  and  reading  comprehension  test  results 
for  the  groups  other  than  Negroes,  all  of  whom 
have  non-English  linguistic  origins.  Other  than 
this,  however,  there  is  general  consistency  across 
different  tests.  Second,  it  appears  that  the 
educational  disadvantage  with  which  a group 
be^ns  remains  the  disadvantage  with  which  it 
finishes  school.  Individual  students  in  some 
systems  may  have  an  opportunity  to  overcome 
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VERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  1 
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FIGURE  3.11.2 

NONVERBAL  ABILITY  TEST  GRADE  1 
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FIGURE  3.11.3 

VERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  3 
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FIGURE  3 114 

NONVERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  3 (Part  2 Classification) 
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FIGURE  3.11.5 

NONVERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  3 (Part  3 Analogy) 
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FIGURE  3.11.6 

READING  COMPREHENSION  TEST-GRADE  3 
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FIGURE  3.11.7 

MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST-GRADE  3 
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FIGURE  3.11.8 

VERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  6 
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FIGURE  3.11.10 

READING  COMPREHENSION  TEST-GRADE  6 
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FIGURE  3.11.11 

MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  GRADE  6 
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FIGURE  3.11.12 

VERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.13 

NONVERBAL  ABILITY  TEST-GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.14 

READING  COMPREHENSION  TEST-GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.16 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST -PRACTICAL  ARTS  (GIRLS)  GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3. 11.17 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST-GRADE  9 (PRACTICAL  ARTS-BOYS) 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  ^ES^  (NATURAL  SCIENCES)  GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.19 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST  (SOCIAL  SCIENCES)  GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.20 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST  (HUMANITIES)  GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.21 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TOTAL -GRADE  9 
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FIGURE  3.11.22 

VERBAL  ABILITY  TEST -GRADE  12 
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FIGURE  3.11.24 

READING  COMPREHENSION  TEST -GRADE  12 
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FIGURE  3 11«25 

MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST -GRADE  12 
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FIGURE  3.11.26 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST -PRACTICAL  ARTS  (GIRLS)  GRADE  12 
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FIGURE  3.11.27 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST -PRACTICAL  ARTS  (BOYS)  GRADE  12 
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FIGURE  3.11.28 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  TEST  (NATURAL  SCIENCES)  GRADE  12 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION^HsT  (sbaAt.® SCIENCES)  GRADE  12 
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FIGURE  3.11.30 
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FIGURE  3.12.1 

NEGRO  PUPILS  m METROPOLITAN  AREAS -NORTHEAST  REG/ON 
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FIGURE  3.12.2 

:egro  pupils  in  metropolitan  areas -midwest  region 
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FIGURE  3.12.3 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS-SOUTH  REGION 
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FIGURE  3.12.5 

NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -WEST  REGION 
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FIGURE  3.12.10 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS -MIDWEST  REGION 
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FIGURE  3.12.15 

WHITE  PUPILS  IN  NONMETROPOLITAN  AREAS -SOUTHWEST  REGION 
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FIGURE  3.12.20 
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1^;  the  handicap  with  which  they  begin;  but  if  so, 
(i  that  opportunity  is  not  widespread  enough  to 
v|  reduce  the  gap  that  exists  between  them  and  the 
P white  majority.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  of  the 
ij  country,  notably  the  South  and  Southwest,  the 
If  opportunities  are  not  even  enough  for  Negroes  to 
I maintain  their  position  relative  to  that  of  whites. 
Thus  in  these  areas,  their  relative  position  de- 
teriorates over  the  12  years  of  school 
I 3.121  Grade  level  in  school. — The  relative 
I achievement  of  students  on  standard  tests  is  often 
expressed  in  different  terms  from  those  above ; that 
is,  in  terms  of  grade  level  achievement,  rather  than 
number  of  standard  deviations  difference  in  scores. 
These  two  measures  of  difference  between  average 
scores  of  groups  (or  between  scores  of  individuals) 
are  quite  different,  and  it  is  important  to  note  this 
i difference. 

I For  a grade  level  comparison  to  be  made,  it  is 
I necessary  to  have  the  tests  in  different  grades 
t linked,  so  that  scores  at  each  grade  level  can  be 
I expressed  in  the  same  units.  Three  of  the  tests 
j at  grades  6,  9,  and  12  were  scored  in  such  a way 
I that  scores  (before  standardization  to  a 50-average, 

I 10-standard  deviation)  were  expressed  in  the  same 
j units  for  all  three  grades  levels.  As  a consequence, 
it  is  possible  to  examine  the  grade-level  differences 
I for  the  standard-deviation  differences  discussed 
I above. 

I Figures  3.121.1,  3.121.2,  and  3.121.3  show  the 
I average  scale  scores  before  transformation,  for 
I Negroes  and  whites  in  the  metropolitan  North- 
I east,  for  verbal  ability,  reading  comprehension, 
i and  mathematical  achievement  for  these  three 
I grades.  The  line  for  whites  has  been  extended 
w downwards  to  grade  3.^  The  scores  in  verbal 
I ability  (figure  3.121.1)  will  be  used  for  illustration. 

I The  Negroes  are  almost  exactly  one  standard  devi- 
I ation  below  the  whites  in  this  region  at  each  grade 
1 level  (using  the  standard  deviation  of  the  whites’ 
j scores  as  the  measure).  The  point  one  standard 
I deviation  below  the  aveiage  white  score  is  shown 
I on  the  graph.  But  a horizontal  line  from  the 
I average  Negro  score  to  the  line  representing  the 
1 whites’  score  shows  that  the  lag  of  Negro  scores 
j in  terms  of  years  behind  grade  level  is  progres- 


I j j ‘ This  was  done  by  expressing  the  grade  9 average  in 
! I I terms  of  standard  deviations  below  grade  12;  grade  6 in 
j I ] terms  of  standard  deviations  below  grade  9;  and  then 
j I a 1 assuming  that  the  number  of  standard  deviations  below 
i i j grade  6 that  grade  3 would  lie  is  as  much  greater  than  the 
^ I i 9 to  6 difference  in  standard  deviations  as  the  9 to  6 
^ I ! difference  is  greater  than  the  12  to  9 difference. 
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sively  greater.  At  grade  6,  the  average  Negro  is 
approximately  1^  years  behind  the  average  white. 
At  grade  9,  he  is  approximately  2}^  years  behind 
that  of  the  average  white.  At  grade  12,  he  is 
approximately  3%  years  behind  the  average  white. 

A similar  increase  in  the  grade-level  difference 
is  shown  by  the  other  two  tests.  On  all  three 
of  these  tests,  Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  North- 
east become  progressively  further  behind  whites 
in  the  region  as  they  go  from  grade  6 to  grade  12. 
A similar  result  holds  for  Negroes  in  all  regions, 
despite  the  constant  difference  in  number  of 
standard  deviations.  Their  achievement  scores 
become  a progressively  greater  number  of  years 
behind  the  whites  from  grade  6 to  grade  12. 

How  can  these  two  measures  give  such  different 
results?  The  answer  lies  in  the  different  meaning 
of  a standard  deviation  at  these  grades.  At  the 
earlier  grades,  a standard  deviation  in  white 
scores  represents  a smaller  number  of  grade  Iwels 
or  years  than  it  does  at  higher  grades.  Or  in 
other  words,  the  whites  themselves  are  much  more 
widely  dispersed  in  terms  of  grade  levels  at  the 
higher  grades  than  at  the  lower  ones.  Again,  to 
use  verbal  scores  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast 
as  an  illustration:  at  grade  6,  about  15  percent  of 
the  whites  are  one  standard  deviation,  or 
years,  behind  the  white  average;  at  grade  12, 
15  percent  of  the  whites  are  one  standard  devia- 
tion, or  three  and  a quarter  years  behind  the 
white  average. 

Thus  in  one  sense  it  is  meaningful  to  say  the 
Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  are  the 
same  distance  below  the  whites  at  these  three 
grades — that  is,  relative  to  the  dispersion  ot  the 
whites  themselves.  In  another  sense,  in  terms 
of  grade  level  or  year  differences,  the  difference 
increases  from  grades  6 to  12. 

Tables  3.121.1,  3.121.2,  and  3.121.3  show  for 
all  regions  and  for  all  three  of  these  tests  the 
differences  between  whites  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast  and  all  other  groups  at  each  grade. 

This  analysis  of  achievement  test  results  indi- 
cates the  ecology  of  educational  disadvantage 
experienced  by  particular  minority  groups  in  the 
United  States.  A cautionary  word  must  again  be 
added : these  are  not  the  only  results  of  schooling, 
but  simply  the  most  tangible  ones,  and  the  ones 
increasingly  important  for  success  in  our  society. 
Partial  and  incomplete  though  these  results  may 
be,  they  show  in  stark  outline  the  differential 
skills  with  which  different  racial  and  ethnic — as 
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Table  3.121.1.— Verbal  ability:  Number  of  standard  deviations  below  and  number  of  grade  levels  behind  the  average 

white  in  metropolitan  Northeast,  for  all  groups 
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Race  and  area 

Standard  deviation  below 

Grade  levels  behind 

6 

9 

12 

6 

9 

12 

Wh5te,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

J.O 

1.5 

Southwest 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.8 

North 

. 1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.9 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

. 1 

.0 

. 1 

. 1 

.0 

.4 

South.. 

.3 

.2 

o 
. u 

.5 

.5 

.9 

Southwest 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.7 

West 

.2 

. 1 

. 1 

.3 

.3 

.5 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

3.9 

5.2 

Southwest 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

2.0 

3.3 

4.7 

North 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7 

4.2 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

1.0 

1.1 

1. 1 

1.6 

2.4 

3.3 

Midwest 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.7 

2.2 

3.3 

South - 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

3.0 

4.2 

Southwest 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

2.9 

4.3 

West 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.9 

2.6 

3.9 

Mexican  American 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

2.0 

2.3 

3.5 

Puerto  Rican 

1.7 

1.3 

1.2 

2.7 

2.9 

3.6 

Indian  American 

^ 1 

1.0 

1. 1 

1.7 

2.1 

3.5 

Oriental  American 

.9 

.4 

.5 

.9 

1.0 

1.6 

Table  3.121.2.— Reading  comprehension:  Number  of  standard  deviations  below  and  number  of  grade  levels  behind 

the  average  white  in  metropolitan  Northeast,  for  ail  groups 


Race  and  area 

Standard  deviation  below 

Grade  levels  behind 

6 

9 

12 

6 

9 

12 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South - - 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

Southwest - 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

.1 

.3 

.5 

North 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

> ^ 

.3 

.5 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

0 

0 

. 1 

. 1 

.1 

.3 

South 

. 1 

.2 

. 1 

.3 

.4 

.4 

Southwest 

.2 

.2 

. 1 

.4 

.7 

.4 

West 

. 1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.5 

.8 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

2.7 

3.7 

4.9 

Southwest  - 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

2.4 

3.3 

4.5 

North 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

2.6 

3.8 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast  - 

.8 

.9 

.8 

1.8 

2.6 

2.9 

Midwest 

.8 

.8 

.8 

1.8 

2.3 

2.8 

South 

.9 

1. 1 

1.2 

2.1 

3.0 

3.9 

Southwest-- 

.9 

1.2 

1.3 

2.1 

3.0 

4.1 

West _ 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

2. 1 

3.1 

3.8 

Mexican-American 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.4 

2.6 

3.3 

Puerto  Rican-- - 

1.4 

1.2 

1. 1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.7 

Indian  American _ 

.9 

.8 

1.0 

2.0 

2.3 

3.2 

Oriental  American 

.4 

.3 

.5 

1.0 

.9 

6.1 
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Table  3 121.3.— Math  achievement:  Number  of  standard  deviations  below  and  number  of  grade  levels  behind  the 

average  white  in  metropolitan  Northeast*  for  all  groups 


f 


I 


i 


Race  and  area 


i} 

k'i 


White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

Southwest 

North 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest— 

South 

Southwest — 

West 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

Southwest 

North 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

Mexican  American 

Puerto  Rican 

Indian  American 

Oriental  American 


standard  deviation  below 


well  as  regional— groups  are  equipped  at  the  end 
of  public  schooling. 

Obviously,  a large  part  of  this  disadvantage 
arises  from  the  background  cultures  from  which 
these  groups  came.  A Negro  in  the  rural  South 
lives  in  a cultural  world  for  which  the  skills  taught 
in  schools  appear  to  be  largely  irrelevant.  As  he 
grows  up,  these  skills  w:ll  become  relevant,  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  to  move  into  the  larger  society. 

Another  part  of  the  educational  disadvantage 
derives  directly  from  the  kind  of  schooling  to 
which  he  is  exposed.  failing  tf>  provide  him 
with  the  same  opportunities  as  those  provided  by 
other  schools,  the  school  he  attends  presents  him 
with  an  immediate  disadvantage.  Beyond  this, 
if  his  school  does  not  attempt  or  fails  in  the  at- 
tempt to  compensate  foi  the  cultural  disadvan- 
tages with  which  he  begins  school,  he  can  expect 
to  start  his  adult  life  with  the  handicap  given  him 
by  the  culture  in  which  he  resides,  compounded 
by  the  missed  opportunities  in  schooling  that  this 
handicap  has  caused. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  kinds  of  incre- 
ments to  present  schooling  that  will  provide  most 
gain,  the  first  order  of  business  is  to  gain  some 
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Qrade  levels  behind 


6 

9 

12 

6 

9 

12 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

0.9 

1.4 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.8 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.6 

1.2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.8 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

2.6 

3.7 

6.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

3.2 

5.6 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

2.2 

2.8 

5.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

2.0 

2.8 

5.2 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

2.1 

2.5 

4.7 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

2.4 

3.1 

5.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

2.3 

3.0 

5.7 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

2.4 

3.1 

5.3 

1.2 

.9 

.8 

2.2 

2.6 

4.1 

1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

2.8 

3.^ 

4.8 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

2.0 

2.4 

3.9 

.5 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

.4 

.9 

insight  into  the  cultu.’al  differences  among  these 
various  groups  of  children.  The  means  of  doing 
so  in  this  survey  is  i:npr<5cise,  based  as  it  is  on 
questionnaire  responsvS  from  the  children  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  it  w:ill  give  some  ideas  about 
the  principal  areas  of  difference  between  these 
groups  who  achieve  at  such  different  levels  in 
school 


3.13  Aspirations  and  motivation 

The  orientations  of  tlie  children  themselves 
are  important  indicators  of  both  school  and  family 
environments.  For  these  orientations — how  they 
feel  about  themselves,  their  motivations  in  school, 
their  aspirations  toward  further  education  and 
toward  desirable  occupations  are  partly  a result 
of  the  home,  and  partly  a result  of  the  school. 
They  play  a special  role,  for  they  are  in  part  an 
outcome  of  education,  and  in  part  a factor  which 
propels  the  child  toward  further  education  and 
achievement.  Consequently,  they  will  be  ex- 
amined later  in  this  section  in  both  these  capaci- 
ties: as  a factor  affected  by  the  school,  and  as  a 
factor  that  itself  affects  school  achievement.  For 
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quite  clearly,  if  a school  does  not  motivate  its 
students  toward  learning,  it  can  hardly  expect 
achievement  from  them.  At  tins  point,  we  shall 
merely  give  an  overview  of  the  orientations  and 
motivations  shown  by  students  in  these  different 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  for  Negroes  and 
whites,  in  the  different  regions. 

When  asked  the  question,  “If  something  hap- 
pened and  you  had  to  stop  school  now,  how  would 
you  feel,”  nearly  half  the  12th  grade  students 
responded  that  they  “would  do  almost  anything  to 
stay  in  school”  (table  3.13.1).  All  groups  were 
similar  in  this.  Negroes  and  whites  were  slightly 
higher  than  the  others,  and  only  Puerto  Rican 
children  indicated  in  any  number  (15.9  percent) 
that  they  would  like  to  quit  school.  There  is 
little  regional  variation,  except  that  for  both 
Negroes  and  whites,  both  in  and  outside  metro- 
politan areas,  the  reported  motivation  to  stay  in 
school  is  slightly  higher  in  the  South  and  South- 
west than  in  the  North  and  West. 

When  asked  about  whether  they  wanted  to  be 


good  students,  a higher  proportion  of  Negroes 
than  any  other  group — over  half — ^reported  that 
they  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  class 
(table  3.13.2).  In  every  region,  a considerably 
higher  proportion  of  Negroes  than  of  whites  gave 
this  response.  And  again,  as  in  the  preceding 
question,  both  Negroes  and  whites  more  often 
showed  this  high  level  of  motivation  in  the  South 
and  Southwest — 15  to  20  percent  more  among  the 
Negroes,  and  10  to  15  percent  more  among  the 
whites.  Puerto  Ricans  again  were  unique  in  the 
proportion  who  responded  that  they  were  satisfied 
just  to  get  by. 

Negroes  report  also  more  studying  outside 
school  than  any  group  except  the  Oriental  Ameri- 
cans (table  3.13.3).  Here  again,  they — though  not 
the  whites — ^report  more  studying  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  than  in  any  other  region. 

Negroes  report  a sharply  lower . frequency  of 
staying  away  from  school  because  they  “didn’t 
want  to  come”  than  do  whites,  in  every  region 
of  the  country  (table  3.13.4),  matched  only 


Table  3.13.1.— •Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  to  question  about  possibility  of  having  to  stop 
school  now  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected 
minority  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Like  to  quit 

Don't  care 

Would  be 
disappointed 

Try  hard  to 
continue 

Do  anything 
to  stay 

Nonresponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

1 

2 

11 

35 

50 

0 

Southwest 

2 

2 

10 

35 

50 

1 

North  and  West. 

2 

4 

12 

38 

44 

1 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

2 

4 

12 

36 

47 

1 

Midwest.— ... 

2 

5 

12 

37 

43 

1 

South 

1 

2 

8 

35 

54 

1 

Southwest . 

1 

3 

10 

39 

47 

0 

West.. 

2 

5 

12 

37 

44 

1 

Negro,  nonmetropolita^n: 

South.. 

1 

1 

15 

32 

49 

1 

Southwest.. 

2 

1 

15 

35 

46 

2 

North  and  West 

2 

3 

15 

36 

43 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

2 

2 

13 

33 

47 

2 

Midwest . . 

2 

3 

14 

36 

44 

1 

South 

1 

1 

14 

31 

48 

2 

Southwest. 

3 

1 

14 

31 

50 

2 

West 

3 

5 

17 

37 

35 

3 

Mexican  Americans,  total 

6 

5 

15 

36 

37 

2 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

15 

5 

13 

29 

35 

4 

Indian  Americans,  total 

4 

7 

17 

35 

36 

2 

Oriental  Americans,  total _ 

4 

4 

12 

34 

44 

1 

Other,  total. ^ 

11 

8 

15 

30 

33 

3 

Total,  all  races 

2 

4 

12 

36 

45 

2 

Source:  U-M. 
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Table  3.13.2.— Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12tb  grade  pupils  concerning  tbeii’  desired  rank  in  scholarsbip, 
for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups 
|]  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


y 

■•s’ 

:|  Race  and  area 

One  of  the 
best  students 
in  class 

Above 

middle 

Middle 

Just  to 
get  by 

Don't 

care 

Nonresponse 

'■  ■ ■ ■ ■ — ' ■ 

■i 

1 White,  nonmetropolitan: 

1’  South - — 

Southwest 

46 

35 

15 

2 

1 

1 

48 

34 

13 

2 

1 

1 

'1  North  and  West 

35 

42 

18 

3 

1 

1 

3 White,  metropolitan; 

i Northeast 

36 

41 

18 

3 

1 

1 

Midwest - - 

33 

45 

17 

2 

1 

1 

P South 

45 

39 

13 

2 

1 

1 

Southwest - - 

45 

36 

16 

2 

1 

0 

West - 

35 

46 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

1 South - 

69 

20 

7 

1 

1 

2 

i Southwest  - - 

68 

22 

7 

2 

1 

2 

']  North  and  West 

48 

30 

16 

3 

1 

1 

1 Negro,  metropolitan: 

i Northeast-- - 

48 

32 

13 

4 

1 

2 

^ Midwest 

48 

36 

13 

2 

2 

1 

y South 

63 

22 

8 

2 

1 

4 

[ Southwest - 

70 

21 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 West— - - 

50 

30 

12 

3 

2 

3 

H Mexican  Americans,  total - 

33 

34 

20 

6 

5 

3 

1 Puerto  Ricans,  total 

36 

26 

14 

7 

13 

4 

i American  Indians,  total 

38 

33 

17 

6 

4 

3 

f Oriental  Americans,  total 

46 

37 

10 

3 

3 

1 

i]  Other,  total - 

35 

29 

16 

6 

13 

3 

1 Total,  all  races — 

i 

40 

1 

38 

« 

15 

3 

2 

2 

I 

Source  U-60. 


by  the  Oriental  Americans.  The  regional  dif- 
ferences show  a similar  pattern  to  the  previous 
questions,  with  slightly  less  voluntary  absenteeism 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  for  both  Negroes  and 
whites.  Also,  for  both  Negroes  and  whites, 
students  from  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  report 
slightly  less  such  absenteeism  than  do  those  in 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

Consistent  with  the  general  pattern  of  Negro- 
white  differences  in  the  preceding  questions, 
slightly  fewer  Negroes  than  whites  report  having 
read  no  books  during  the  past  summer  (table 

3.13.5) . 

Turning  to  college  plans  and  aspirations,  the 
pattern  is  slightly  diJBferent.  A smaller  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  than  of  whites  report  wanting 
to  go  no  further  than  high  school,  in  each  region, 
though  a slightly  smaller  proportion  report 
wanting  to  finish  college  or  go  beyond  (table 

3.13.6) .  More  Negroes  report  wanting  to  go  to 
technical,  nursing,  or  business  school  after  college. 


Among  the  other  groups,  the  Oriental  Americans 
show  by  far  the  highest  aspirations  toward 
college  of  any  group  in  the  entire  sample,  64 
percent  reporting  wanting  to  finish  college  or  go 
beyond. 

The  concrete  plans  for  college  next  year  ex- 
pressed by  these  students  show  two  tendencies 
in  comparing  Negroes  with  whites : fewer  Negroes 
have  definite  plans  for  college,  but  fewer  have 
definite  plans  not  to  attend  (table  3.13.7).  This 
indicates  the  lessor  concreteness  in  Negroes’ 
aspirations,  the  greatc-c  hopes,  ’ '';sser  plans. 

The  greater  uncertaii  i • hi  /adents’ 

about  college  than  ti.  >^ie  of  whi>  ^ is  shown  also 
in  the  lower  proportion  who  have  seen  a college 
catalog  or  written  to  a college  (table.s  3.13.8, 
3.13.9). 

Among  both  Negroes  and  whites,  more  in  the 
West  plan  to  attend  college  than  in  other  regions. 
More  Negroes  in  the  South  and  Southwest  plan  to 
attend  than  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  The 
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Table  3.13.3. — ^Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  concerning  the  time  they  spend  on  an  average 
school  day  studying  outside  of  school,  for  white,  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas, 
by  region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  tb.e  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

No  time  spent 
studying  out- 
side of  school 

J^-hour 

1 hour 

lyi  hours 

2 hours 

3 hours 

4 or  more 

Nonre- 

sponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan : 

South 

8 

9 

19 

17 

24 

17 

6 

1 

Southwest 

8 

10 

18 

17 

24 

16 

6 

1 

North  and  West 

9 

10 

20 

17 

24 

15 

6 

1 

White,  metropolitan: 

7 

1 

Northeast — 

7 

8 

17 

16 

25 

19 

Midwest - 

9 

11 

21 

18 

22 

14 

5 

1 

South 

6 

8 

18 

17 

24 

18 

9 

1 

Southwest — 

8 

10 

19 

17 

23 

16 

6 

1 

West_ - 

6 

9 

19 

17 

25 

16 

7 

1 

Negro,  noninetropolitan : 

23 

20 

12 

South 

6 

9 

14 

14 

2 

Southwest 

4 

8 

13 

15 

23 

20 

16 

2 

North  and  West 

7 

8 

16 

17 

24 

17 

10 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

24 

21 

12 

Northeast 

7 

7 

13 

14 

2 

Midwest__. 

7 

9 

17 

16 

24 

18 

9 

1 

South 

5 

7 

13 

13 

25 

21 

13 

4 

Southwest 

5 

7 

14 

13 

25 

20 

13 

2 

West. - 

8 

8 

16 

14 

24 

18 

9 

4 

Mexican  Americans,  total - 

12 

10 

19 

14 

21 

14 

8 

2 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

17 

11 

15 

13 

20 

12 

9 

3 

American  Indians,  total 

13 

12 

23 

15 

18 

12 

5 

3 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

5 

5 

12 

14 

22 

21 

21 

1 

Other,  total-- 

16 

11 

14 

14 

17 

13 

12 

3 

Total,  all  races 

2 

9 

18 

16 

23 

16 

7 

2 

1 

I 

7, 


I 


i 

I 


; I 


? fi 

11: 


Source:  U-61. 

groups  other  than  Negroes,  whites,  and  Oriental 
Americans  show  by  all  indices  fewer  with  hopes  or 
plans  for  college. 

The  very  high  educational  aspirations  of  aD 
groups  is  shown  by  the  equally  high  occupational 
aspirations  (table  3.13.10).^  For  every  group,  by 
far  the  largest  category  of  occupation  indicated  as 
the  one  they  “think  they  will  have'’  is  professional. 
Overall,  35  percent  of  the  12th-grade  students 
report  planning  to  have  a professional  occupa- 
tion— though  only  the  whites  (in  seven  regions) — 
and  the  Oriental  Americans  are  above  this  overall 
average. 

For  each  group,  the  proportion  with  this  aspira- 
tion is  unrealistically  high,  since  professionals 
constitute  only  13  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 

* The  high  proportion  of  nonresponses  for  some  groups 
in  this  and  subsequent  tables  in  this  section  arises  because 
these  questions  were  near  the  end  of  the  questionnaire,  and 
some  students,  particularly  in  low-achieving  groups,  did 
not  finish  the  questionnaire. 
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in  this  country.  But  again  the  question  shows 
the  high  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 
that  students  in  all  these  groups  have. 

Altogether,  the  responses  that  these  children 
gave  to  questions  about  their  present  motivation 
in  school  and  their  future  plans  show  some  rather 
unexpected  differences  between  groups.  Apart 
from  the  generally  high  levels  for  all  groups,  the 
most  striking  differences  are  the  especially  high 
level  of  motivation,  interest,  and  aspirations 
reported  by  Negro  students.  These  data  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  facts  of  Negroes’ 
lower  rates  of  completion  of  school,  and  lower 
college-going  rate.  They  appear  to  show  at  least 
one  thing:  Negroes  are  especially  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  school  as  a path  for  mobility.  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  other  research  that  has 
shown  greater  aspirations  for  college  among 
Negroes  than  among  whites  of  comparable  eco-  ! 
nomic  levels.  But  the  results  suggest  as  weU  a j 
considerable  lack  of  realism  in  aspirations,  espe- 
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/Table  3.13.4.— Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  concerning  number  of  days  they  stayed  away 
i from  school  last  school  year  just  l^ecause  they  did  not  want  to  come,  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan 

; and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

None 

1 or  2 days 

3-6  days 

7-16  days 

16  or  more 
days 

Nonresponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

. South  

75 

19 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Southwest 

73 

19 

3 

1 

2 

1 

North  and  West 

65 

24 

6 

2 

2 

1 

White,  metropolitan: 

! Northeast  

61 

28 

7 

2 

2 

1 

Midwest  _ 

68 

24 

6 

2 

2 

i 

South  --  - 

69 

22 

4 

2 

3 

1 

! Southwest  _ _ 

69 

23 

5 

1 

1 

1 

^ West  - 

56 

27 

8 

3 

4 

2 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

i South  - - ^ 

84 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

] Southwest  --  

86 

9 

2 

1 

0 

2 

* North  and  West  - 

72 

19 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan. 

Northeast  

68 

21 

5 

2 

2 

2 

Midwest  

73 

18 

4 

2 

2 

1 

South  - - 

78 

13 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Son  t.h  wes t - 

77 

16 

2 

1 

2 

2 

West  

64 

19 

7 

3 

3 

4 

TVTpYieari!  Amerieans.  total  

59 

23 

7 

3 

7 

2 

Puerto  Picans.  total . 

53 

18 

6 

3 

16 

4 

Anierican  Indians,  total  

60 

22 

7 

3 

6 

2 

Oriental  Americans,  total  - 

76 

14 

4 

2 

3 

1 

Ot.Viiir  total  _ _ 

53 

20 

7 

5 

12 

4 

Total  all  ra.eps 

66 

22 

5 

2 

3 

2 

— 

Source:  U-63. 
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cially  among  Negroes  whose  responses  deviate 
most  from  actual  rates  of  college-going  and 
completion  of  high  school. 

There  is  another  set  of  orientations  of  these 
children  that  may  be  important  both  a,s  a factor 
affecting  their  school  achievement  and  as  a con- 
sequence of  school  for  achievement  in  later  life. 
These  are  general  attitudes  toward  themselves  and 
their  environment.  In  this  survey,  two  such 
attitudes  have  been  studied.  The  first  is  the 
child’s  sense  of  his  own  ability,  his  ‘-self-concept.” 
If  a child’s  self-concept  is  low,  if  he  feels  he  cannot 
succeed,  then  this  will  affect  the  effort  he  puts 
into  the  task  and  thus,  his  chance  of  success.  It 
is  true  of  course,  that  his  self-concept  is  affected 
by  his  success  in  school  and  it  is  thus  hard  to 
discover  the  effect  of  self-concept  upon  achieve- 
ment. But  as  a factor  in  its  own  right,  it  h an 
important  outcome  of  education. 


Three  questions  were  used  at  the  12th-  and 
9th-grade  levels  to  obtain  an  indication  of  the 
child’s  self-concept.  These  are: 

(1)  How  bright  do  you  think  you  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  students  in  your 
grade  (table  3.13.11). 

(2)  Agree  or.  disagree:  I sometimes  feel  that 
I just  can’t  learn  (table  3.13.12), 

(3)  Agree  or  disagree:  I would  do  better  in 
schoolwork  if  teachers  didn’t  go  so  fast 
(table  3.13.13). 

» In  general,  the  responses  to  these  questions  do 
not  indicate  differences  between  Negroes  and 
whites,  but  do  indicate  differences  between  them 
and  the  other  minority  groups.  Negroes  and 
whites  show  similar  levels  of  response  to  these 
itcQs,  though  there  are  variations  among  regions. 
Each  of  the  other  groups  shows  lower  self-concept 
on  each  of  these  questions  than  does  either  the 
Negro  sample  or  the  white  sample. 
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selected  minority  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965  ” ***  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  forj 


Race  and  area 


White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

Southwest 

North  and  West 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West-. 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

Southwest 

North  and  West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

Mexican  Americans,  total. 

Pu^ito  Ricans,  total 

American  Indians,  total.  _ . 
Oriental  Americans,  total.. 
Ocher,  total 


Total,  all  races. 


Source:  V~S7. 
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No  bo 

books 

{ 

1 ”” 

6-10  books 

11-15  books 

16-20  books 

21  or  more 
books 

26 

! 

42 

14 

7 

4 

6 

7 

5 

27 

43 

14 

6 

3 

26 

46 

14 

6 

4 

21 

50 

16 

6 

3 

4 

26 

45 

14 

6 

4 

5 

27 

43 

14 

6 

4 

6 

28 

41 

14 

5 

3 

7 

25 

46 

15 

6 

3 

I 

5 

17 

46 

17 

8 

5 

5 

18 

49 

16 

8 

3 

KM 

4 

24 

44 

17 

5 

4 

5 

19 

47 

17 

7 

4 

4 

25 

47 

14 

5 

4 

5 

17 

47 

17 

8 

4 

4 

20 

47 

18 

6 

3 

5 

24 

42 

15 

7 

3 

6 

32 

39 

13 

5 

4 

V 

6 

28 

39 

13 

6 

4 

w 

7 

27 

38 

14 

8 

4 

1 

7 

26 

43 

15 

7 

3 

f 

6 

10 

27 

37 

13 

7 

4 

24 

45 

14 

6 

4 

5 

Nonresponse 


1} 

0. 


li 

li 

1| 

1 


2: 

2 

2 


2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 
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Table  3.13.6.— Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of  12th-grade  pupils  on  ‘*How  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  school?”, 
for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minority 
groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Does  not 
want  to  finish 
high  school 

Want  to 
finish  high 
school 

Want  to  go  to 
a technical 
school 

Desire  some 
college 
training 

Want  to 
finish  college 

Want  to  do 
professional 
or  graduate 
work 

Nonresponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

1 

16 

30 

9 

30 

13 

0 

Southwest- 

1 

11 

19 

10 

39 

20 

1 

North  and  West 

2 

16 

28 

12 

28 

14 

1 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

1 

13 

24 

9 

32 

21 

1 

Midwest 

1 

16 

25 

11 

30 

17 

1 

South 

1 

10 

26 

10 

35 

18 

0 

Southwest 

1 

13 

21 

11 

35 

19 

1 

West 

1 

9 

17 

17 

33 

22 

1 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

4 

10 

34 

9 

27 

16 

1 

Southwest 

2 

6 

29 

10 

30 

22 

2 

North  and  West 

3 

14 

37 

11 

19 

14 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast — 

3 

10 

34 

10 

24 

18 

1 

Midwest 

3 

7 

32 

12 

27 

19 

1 

South 

3 

8 

29 

7 

29 

22 

2 

Southwest - 

3 

7 

25 

8 

34 

21 

1 

West 

3 

8 

24 

21 

28 

13 

2 

Mexican  Americans,  total- 

5 

19 

26 

17 

21 

11 

2 

Puerto  Rican,  total - 

13 

18 

23 

12 

18 

14 

3 

American  Indians,  total 

3 

11 

37 

12 

22 

13 

2 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

2 

4 

20 

9 

33 

31 

1 

Other,  total 

9 

13 

27 

10 

20 

17 

4 

Total,  all  races 

2 

13 

26 

11 

30 

17 

2 

Source:  U-40. 
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Table  3.13.7.— Percent  of  12th-giade  pupils  planning  to  go  to  college  next  year,  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metro- 
politan and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Definitely  yes 

Probably  yes 

Probably  not 

Definitely  not 

NoL'response 

White,  nonmetropolitan; 

South 

35 

25 

24 

16 

1 

Southwest- — - 

50 

23 

17 

9 

1 

North  and  West 

35 

26 

22 

17 

1 

White,  metropolitan; 

Northeast 

46 

22 

16 

16 

1 

Midwest - - 

37 

25 

21 

16 

1 

South - 

41 

26 

19 

13 

0 

Southwest 

40 

30 

20 

11 

0 

West-- 

55 

27 

11 

6 

1 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan; 

South 

30 

38 

22 

8 

2 

Southwest-  - - - - 

41 

41 

12 

5 

1 

North  and  West 

22 

33 

29 

15 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan; 

Northeast 

31 

31 

24 

13 

2 

Midwest - 

33 

38 

21 

8 

1 

South 

35 

36 

19 

8 

3 

Southwest 

43 

34 

17 

5 

2 

West 

48 

37 

9 

3 

3 

Mexican  Americans,  total 

26 

34 

24 

15 

2 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

26 

27 

23 

22 

3 

American  Indians,  total 

27 

35 

25 

12 

2 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

53 

29 

11 

8 

1 

Other,  total - — 

32 

29 

19 

17 

4 

Total,  all  races - 

38 

27 

20 

14 

2 

Source:  U-86. 
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I Table  3.13.8.— Percent  of  12th-grade  pupils  who  report 
I'  whether  they  have  ever  read  a college  catalog9  for 
li  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmet-» 
lopolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minority 
grot  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Have  read 
a catalog 

Have  not 
read  a 
catalog 

Nonre- 

sponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

58 

42 

0 

Southwest— 

64 

36 

0 

North  and  West 

57 

43 

0 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

73 

27 

1 

Midwest 

59 

41 

0 

South 

67 

33 

0 

Southwest 

63 

37 

1 

West 

65 

34 

1 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

49 

49 

1 

Southwest 

54 

44 

2 

North  and  West 

51 

48 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

59 

39 

2 

Midwest 

55 

44 

1 

South 

57 

41 

3 

Southwest— 

59 

39 

1 

West 

54 

43 

3 

Mexican  Americans;,  total 

46 

52 

2 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

45 

52 

3 

Indian  Americans,  total 

50 

48 

2 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

70 

29 

1 

Other,  total 

55 

42 

3 

Total,  all  races 

60 

39 

1 

Source:  U-54. 
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Table  3.13.9.— Percent  of  12th-grade  pupils  v/bo  replied 
whether  they  have  ever  'ivritten  to  or  talked  to  a col- 
lege official  about  going  to  colle^^^e,  for  v/hite  £ nd  Negiro 
pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas 
by  region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  the 
United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Have 

consulted 

college 

officials 

Have  not 
consulted 
college 
officials 

Nonre- 

sponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan : 

South 

38 

62 

0 

Southwest 

38 

62 

0 

North  and  West 

33 

67 

0 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

46 

54 

0 

Midwest 

35 

65 

0 

South 

44 

56 

0 

Southwest 

30 

69 

0 

West 

30 

69 

1 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

22 

77 

1 

Southwest 

23 

76 

2 

North  and  West 

26 

74 

1 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

32 

66 

2 

Midwest 

25 

74 

1 

South 

24 

73 

3 

Southwest 

26 

73 

2 

West 

25 

72 

3 

Mexican  Americans,  total 

22 

76 

2 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

25 

72 

3 

Indian  Americans,  total 

26 

72 

1 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

33 

66 

1 

Other,  total 

29 

68 

3 

Total,  all  races 

34 

65 

1 

Source:  U-55. 
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Table  3.13.10.— Percentage  distribution  of  12th-grade  pupils  wno  reported  the  type  of  job  they  think  they  will  have  | 
when  they  finish  their  education,  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  ] 
region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Techni- 

cal 

Official 

Mana- 

gerial 

Semi- 

skilled 

worker 

Sales- 

man 

Farm- 

owner 

Farm- 

worker 

Laborer 

Profes- 

sional 

Skilled 

worker 

Don't 

know 

St 

Nome-  1 
sponse  1 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South - 

6 

2 

5 

20 

1 

2 

0 

1 

31 

8 

21 

4 

Southwest 

7 

2 

4 

15 

1 

3 

0 

0 

38 

6 

18 

6 

North  and  West 

« 

2 

4 

18 

1 

3 

0 

1 

34 

8 

18 

4 

White,  metropolitan: 

46 

14 

Northeast - 

7 

2 

4 

16 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5 

4 

Midwest 

8 

2 

5 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

37 

8 

16 

4 

South - 

8 

2 

5 

18 

1 

1 

0 

0 

37 

6 

16 

6 

Southwest -- 

6 

2 

4 

17 

1 

2 

0 

0 

37 

8 

17 

6 

West 

g 

2 

4 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

38 

6 

15 

9 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

25 

19 

19 

South 

6 

4 

5 

13 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Southwest 

8 

2 

5 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

26 

6 

18 

20 

North  and  West 

5 

3 

4 

21 

0 

1 

0 

2 

26 

12 

17 

11 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

31 

10 

18 

Northeast 

8 

4 

3 

20 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Midwest - 

9 

2 

3 

18 

1 

0 

0 

2 

31 

6 

13 

14 

South- 

6 

2 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

7 

13 

28 

Southwest 

7 

5 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

10 

13 

20 

West - 

7 

2 

2 

19 

1 

0 

0 

1 

22 

5 

9 

31 

Mexican  Amerioans,  total 

6 

3 

5 

17 

1 

1 

1 

2 

18 

10 

21 

16 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

7 

4 

3 

15 

1 

2 

2 

3 

21 

5 

16 

22 

Indian  Americans,  total 

8 

3 

3 

12 

0 

2 

0 

1 

21 

12 

25 

13 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

7 

2 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

43 

7 

15 

8 

Other,  total - 

10 

3 

6 

13 

1 

2 

1 

1 

23 

6 

20 

16 

Total,  all  races 

7 

2 

4 

17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

35 

7 

17 

9 

Source:  U-115. 
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i Table  3*13*11*— Percentage  distribution  of  replie^^  of  12th*grade  pupils  concerning  how  bright  they  think  they  are  in 
I comparison  with  other  students  in  the  same  grade9  for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  meltropolitan  and  nonmetro- 

j politan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minirity  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  1965 


y Race  and  Area 

An  ong  the 
brightest 

Above 

average 

Average 

Below 

average 

Among  the 
lowest 

Nonresponse 

• White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

12 

33 

50 

3 

1 

2 

Southwest 

13 

38 

42 

3 

0 

3 

4-  North  and  West 

11 

37 

46 

4 

1 

2 

i White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

12 

37 

46 

3 

1 

2 

Midwest 

11 

40 

44 

4 

1 

2 

i South 

11 

37 

46 

3 

1 

2 

j Southwest-- 

13 

38 

45 

2 

1 

3 

West 

13 

44 

37 

3 

1 

4 

i Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

1 South - 

17 

25 

47 

3 

0 

8 

j Southwest - 

17 

27 

46 

3 

0 

7 

North  and  West 

10 

30 

52 

4 

1 

3 

j Negro,  metropolitan: 

j Northeast 

8 

29 

52 

3 

1 

7 

1 Midwest 

8 

28 

55 

4 

1 

4 

1 South - 

12 

28 

44 

2 

1 

14 

Southwest 

15 

31 

42 

1 

0 

10 

West--- 

9 

33 

40 

3 

1 

13 

Mexican  Americans,  total— 

8 

22 

53 

7 

3 

7 

Puerto  Rici’-ns,  total 

17 

21 

42 

4 

7 

10 

Indian  Americans,  total 

11 

20 

53 

8 

2 

6 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

11 

40 

40 

3 

2 

3 

Other,  total 

17 

25 

41 

3 

6 

9 

I Total,  all  races 

J 

12 

35 

45 

3 

1 

4 

Source:  U-Dl, 
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Table  3.13.12.— Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of 
12tb-grade  pupils  to  the  question— “1  sometimes  feel 
that  I just  can’t  learn”— for  white  and  Negro  pupils 
in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  by 
region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  the 
United  States,  Fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Agree 

Not 

Dis- 

Nonre- 

sure 

agree 

sponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South  - 

37 

15 

45 

2 

Southwest 

35 

14 

47 

4 

North  and  West 

39 

16 

43 

2 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

39 

15 

43 

2 

Midwest  - 

40 

17 

41 

2 

South  

37 

14 

47 

3 

Southwest ~ - 

39 

13 

44 

5 

West  

38 

16 

41 

5 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

24 

13 

49 

14 

Southwest - 

21 

15 

50 

15 

North  and  West 

31 

16 

48 

6 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

13 

Northeast 

29 

15 

43 

Midwest  

34 

15 

42 

9 

South 

23 

11 

42 

23 

^5  Out  litres  » — » — » — — — 

25 

13 

47 

15 

West  

28 

15 

36 

22 

Me>dcan  AmericanSi  total — 

38 

18 

33 

11 

Puerto  RicanSi  total 

37 

18 

30 

15 

Indian  Americans,  total 

44 

19 

30 

7 

Oriental  Americans,  total  - - 

38 

25 

33 

4 

Other,  total 

38 

18 

33 

11 

Total|  all  races 

37 

15 

42 

6 

Sooroe:  U-108. 


Table  3.13.13  —Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of 
12th-grade  pupils  to  the  question— ‘T  would  do 
better  in  school  if  teachers  didn’t  go  so  fast” — ^for 
white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan areas  by  region,  and  for  selected  minor- 
ity groups  for  the  United  States,  Fall  1965 


Race  and  area 

Agree 

Not 

sure 

Dis- 

agree 

Nonre- 

sponse 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

25 

26 

47 

2 

Southwest - 

24 

22 

50 

4 

North  and  West 

23 

26 

49 

2 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

22 

24 

52 

2 

Midwest...  

24 

25 

49 

2 

South - _ 

24 

25 

48 

3 

Southwest  — 

25 

24 

47 

5 

West..  

21 

23 

50 

5 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South.  _ 

22 

24 

40 

14 

Southwest 

19 

23 

43 

15 

North  and  West. 

23 

28 

43 

7 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

22 

22 

44 

13 

Midwest 

21 

25 

44 

10 

South 

20 

20 

36 

24 

Southwest..  . — - - 

19 

21 

45 

15 

West..  ..  — ..  — 

20 

21 

37 

22 

Mexican  Americans,  total — 

28 

25 

37 

11 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

31 

23 

31 

15 

Indian  Americans,  total 

26 

30 

37 

7 

Oriental  Americans,  total — 

26 

32 

36 

5 

Other,  total 

21 

27 

41 

11 

Total,  all  races..  — 

23 

25 

47 

6 

Source:  U-109. 


It  is  puzzling  to  some  analysts  that  the  Negro 
children  report  levels  of  self-esteem  as  high  as 
white  when  there  is  so  much  in  their  social  en- 
vironment to  reduce  the  self-esteem  of  a Negro, 
and  those  analysts  conjecture  that  these  responses 
may  not  mean  what  their  face  value  suggests. 
In  any  case  it  will  be  valuable  to  examine  how 
school  factors  affect  such  self-esteem,  because 
many  of  these  children  do  report  low  level  of 
self-esteem,  and  it  is  clear  that  experiences  in 
school  may  have  an  effect  upon  this. 

The  second  attitudinal  factor  that  is  included 
in  this  examination  is  the  child’s  sense  of  control 
of  his  environment.  If  a child  feels  that  his 
environment  is  capricious,  or  random,  or  beyond 
his  ability  to  alter,  then  he  may  conclude  that 
attempts  to  affect  it  are  not  worthwhile,  and 
stop  trying.  Such  a response  to  one’s  environ- 
ment may  be  quite  unconscious,  but  merely  a 
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general  attitude  that  has  developed  through  long 
experience.  The  particular  relevance  of  this 
factor  for  groups  that  have  been  the  subject  of 
discriniination  is  that  they  have  objectively  had 
much  less  control  of  their  environment  than 
have  members  of  the  majority  groups.  Thin  has 
been  particularly  true  for  Negroes. 

Three  items  from  the  questionnaire  are  used  to 
measure  the  child’s  sense  of  control  of  his  en- 
vironment— 

(1)  Agree  or  disagree:  Good  luck  is  more 
important  than  hard  work  for  success  (table 
3.13.14). 

(2)  Agree  or  disagree:  Every  time  I try 
to  get  ahead,  something  or  somebody  stops 
me  (table  3.13.15). 

(3)  People  like  me  don’t  have  much  of  a : 
chance  to  be  successful  in  life  (table  3.13.16). 


\ 

\ 

\ 
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On  all  these  items,  Negroes  and  other  minority 
children  show  much  lower  sense  of  control  of  their 
environment  than  do  whites.  In  metropolitan 
areas,  about  twice  the  proportion  of  Negroes  as  of 
whites  give  a low-control  response  to  the  “good 
luck”  question.  Outside  metropolitan  areas, 
the  proportion  is  about  three  times  as  great.  For 
the  other  minority  groups,  the  low-control  re- 
sponse is  similarly  high,  being  highest  among  the 
Puerto  Kicans,  and  lowest  among  the  Oriental 
Americans. 

Similar  diflFerences  are  fo^md  between  whites  and 
the  minority  groups  for  the  other  two  questions, 
though  the  diflFerences  are  not  quite  as  great. 
It  is  clear  that  the  aVerage  child  from  each  of  these 
nunority  groups  feels  a considerably  lower  sense 
of  control  of  his  environment  than  does  the  average 

Table  3,13.14.— Percent  of  12th-grade  pupils  who  re- 
ported that  they  feel  that  good  luck  is  naore  important 
for  success  than  is  hard  work,  for  white  and  Negro 
pupils  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetiopolitan  areas 
by  region,  and  for  selected  minority  groups  for  the 
United  States,  fall  1965 


a — 

Race  and  area 

Agree 

Not 

sure 

Dis- 

agree 

Nonre- 

sponse 

1 White,  nomnetropolitan: 

1 South 

4 

6 

89 

2 

II  Southwest 

4 

4 

89 

3 

1 North  and  West 

4 

6 

89 

2 

1 WhHe,  metropolitan: 

||  Northeast 

4 

7 

88 

2 

ffi  Midwest 

4 

6 

89 

2 

i South 

4 

5 

39 

2 

w Southwest 

4 

5 

87 

4 

a West 

4 

7 

84 

5 

« Negro,  nonmetropolitan; 

1 South 

15 

15 

57 

12 

1 Southwest 

14 

15 

59 

12 

H North  and  West 

14 

17 

64 

5 

1 Negro,  metropolitan: 

f Northeast... 

9 

9 

70 

11 

II  Midwest... 

9 

11 

73 

7 

1 South 

10 

11 

60 

20 

i Southwest 

11 

10 

66 

13 

1 West 

10 

12 

58 

20 

1 Mexican  Americans,  total... 

11 

12 

68 

9 

1 Puerto  Ricans,  total 

19 

15 

53 

14 

1 Indian  Americans,  total 

11 

15 

68 

6 

Oriental  Americans,  total 

8 

10 

78 

3 

Other,  total 

14 

16 

62 

9 

1 Total,  all  races. 

i 

6 

7 

82 

5 

Source:  U-1C2. 
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white  child.  It  appears  that  the  sense  of  control 
is  lowest  among  Puerto  Kicvans,  and  among  Ne- 
groes lowest  for  those  outside  metropolitan  areas, 
and  that  except  for  the  whites  it  is  highest  for  the 
Oriental  Americans. 

As  indicated  earlier,  there  is  an  objective  basis 
for  this  diflFerence  in  feelings  of  control,  since 
these  nmority  children  have  less  chance  to  con- 
trol their  environment  than  do  the  majority  whites. 
What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  how  much  of  this 
can  be  accounted  for  by  school  factors,  how  much 
by  family  diflFerence,  and  how  much  by  their  gen- 
eral position  in  society.  It  also  remains  to  be 
examined  just  how  much  effect  this  attitudinal 
factor  has  upon  the  child’s  achievement  in  school. 
Both  of  these  questions  will  be  examined  in  study 
of  the  effects  of  school. 

Table  3.13.15. — ^Percentage  distribution  of  replies  of 
^2th-grade  pupils  to  the  cjuestion*“-»‘^Every  time  I try 
to  get  ahead,  something  or  somebody  stops  me”— 
for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropoUtan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected 


Race  and  area 


White,  non  metropolitan: 

South 

Southwest 

North  and  West 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

N egro,  non  metropolitan : 

South 

Southwest 

North  and  West 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

Southwest 

West 

Mexican  Americans,  total. 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

Indian  Americans,  total. 
Oriental  Americans,  total. . 
Other,  total 


Total,  all  races. 


Agree 

Not 

sure 

Dis- 

agree 

Nonre- 

sponse 

22 

61 

2 

14 

19 

el 

4 

14 

20 

64 

2 

13 

19 

65 

2 

15 

22 

62 

2 

14 

19 

65 

3 

13 

20 

63 

4 

12 

18 

65 

5 

22 

22 

44 

12 

26 

21 

42 

12 

24 

22 

49 

5 

21 

20 

48 

12 

23 

22 

47 

8 

19 

17 

43 

21 

23 

22 

42 

13 

21 

19 

41 

20 

23 

22 

46 

10 

30 

20 

36 

14 

27 

28 

39 

7 

18 

31 

47 

4 

29 

23 

38 

10 

16 

20 

59 

5 

Source:  U-103. 
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Table  3.13.16.— Percenta^xe  distribution  of  replies  of 
12th*grade  pupils  to  the  question— ‘‘People  like  me 
don^t  have  much  of  a chance  to  be  successful  in  life^^— 
for  white  and  Negro  pupils  in  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas  by  region,  and  for  selected 
minority  groups  for  the  United  States,  fall  196S 


Race  and  area 

Agre^ 

Not 

sure 

Dis- 

agree 

Nonre- 

sponstj 

White,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

6 

12 

so 

2 

Southwest 

5 

11 

80 

4 

North  and  West 

6 

12 

80 

3 

White,  metropolitan: 

Northeast 

5 

11 

81 

3 

Midwest-- 

6 

12 

80 

2 

South 

6 

10 

80 

4 

Southwest--  — - 

4 

11 

80 

5 

West 

6 

12 

77 

5 

Negro,  nonmetropolitan: 

South 

11 

16 

59 

14 

Southwest 

11 

16 

5K 

15 

North  and  West 

15 

19 

60 

7 

Negro,  metropolitan: 

14 

Northeast — 

12 

15 

60 

Midwest 

13 

16 

62 

10 

South 

10 

12 

54 

24 

Southwest 

11 

15 

58 

15 

West — — 

13 

13 

52 

23 

Mexican  Americans,  total.  „ 

12 

19 

59 

11 

Puerto  Ricans,  total 

19 

19 

46 

15 

Indian  Americans,  total 

14 

25 

54 

7 

Oriental  Americans,  total — 

9 

24 

63 

5 

Other,  total 

15 

22 

52 

12 

Total,  all  races 

7 

13 

74 

6 

Sooroe:  U-110. 


3*2  Relation  of  school  factors  to 
achievement 

Differences  in  educational  outcomes  of  minority 
groups  and  whites  in  starv.j^rd  tests  such  as  these 
may  be  viewed  aa  one  measure  of  the  educational 
disadvantage  suffered  by  these  groups — a disad- 
vantage stemming  partly  from  the  schools,  partly 
from  the  community,  partly  from  the  home. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  thr^t  this  deficiency  is  a real 
and  serious  disadvantage,  since  these  tests  meas- 
ured some  of  the  major  skills  necessary  for  further 
education  and  for  occupational  advancement  in 
modem  society. 

The  amount  of  educational  disadvantage  is  large 
indeed.  It  is  largest  for  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  smallest  for  Orientals.  For  Negroes, 
it  is  largest  in  the  South  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  and  in  those  areas  where  it  is  largest,  the 
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amount  of  disadvantage  grows  notably  as  the 
child  goes  from  grade  1 to  grade  12.  These  facts 
themselves  suggest  something  about  the  sources 
of  difference  in  achievement,  for  it  is  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  where  schools  have  least  resources 
that  the  educational  disadvantage  is  largest  to 
begin  with  and  continues  to  grow.  However, 
these  results  give  only  bare  indications  of  the 
sources  of  disadvantage.  How  much  arises  from 
the  home?  How  much  arises  from  the  com- 
munity? How  much  arises  from  the  school? 
What  are  the  elements  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school  that  put  some  minority  group  children  at 
such  a disadvantage? 

These  questions  will  be  studied  by  examining, 
within  each  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  the 
sources  of  educational  disadvantage.  In  the 
analysis,  a child’s  achievement  is  related  to  various 
possible  explanatory  factors  in  his  school,  as  well 
as  to  other  factors  that  are  ordinarily  related  to 
achievement)  such  as  his  home  background  and  his 
attitudes.  Before  examining  the  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  briefly  the  manner  in  which 
statistical  analysis  relates  achievement  to  a given 
factor  when  a number  of  other  factors  are  oper- 
ating at  the  same  time.  Figure  3.2.1  shows 
hypothetical  data  on  pupil  achievement  scores. 
There  are  O'nly  a few  scores  given  because  the  only 
purpose  of  this  figure  is  to  illustrate  the  method. 
The  points  are  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  and  h;  and 
each  one,  let  us  assume,  represents  a score  of  a 
pupil  from  a different  school  with  the  height  of  the 
poLut  above  the  horizontal  line  being  the  score 
(marked  on  the  left  vertical  line) . A great  many 
factors  cause  these  scores  to  be  different!  the 
pupil’s  ability  and  motivation,  family  interest  and 
backgTOimd,  school  characteristics,  attitudes  of 
the  pupil’s  peers,  his  alertness  on  the  day  of  the 
test,  community  attitudes  which  support  of 
education,  and  so  on. 

Now  let  us  assume  we  wish  to  measure  the  rela- 
tion of  one  factor  out  of  many  to  these  scores, 
and  in  particular  the  factor  expenditure  per  pupil 
by  the  school.  That  factor  becomes  the  scale 
of  the  lower  horizontal  line  and  the  points  are 
placed  above  that  scale  according  to  the  expendi- 
ture  of  the  school  which  the  pupil  attends.  Thus 
the  point  marked  “c”  indicates  that  this  pupil 
(with  score  of  38)  attended  a school  with  a per 
pupil  expenditure  of  $430  per  year;  the  point  ' 
**f”  represents  a pupil  in  a school  which  spends  | 
$490  per  pupil  per  year,  whose  score  was  52. 
The  overall  variability  (or  variance)  of  these 
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scores  is  measured  by  drawing  the  horizontal 
dashed  line  at  their  average  value  (49  in  this 
illustration)  and  using  the  distances  (vertical 
dashed  lines)  of  the  scores  from  that  average  line. 
The  common  index  of  variability  or  variance  is 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  distances. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  a slant  line  in 
such  a way  that  the  squares  of  the  vertical  dis- 
tances of  the  points  from  the  slant  line  are 
collectively  as  small  as  possible.  The  squares  of 
these  vertical  distances — shown  by  the  solid  lines 
joining  the  points  to  the  slant  line— will,  col- 
lectively, be  smaller  than  the  squares  of  the  vertical 
dashed  lines.  The  percent  by  which  they  are 
smaller  is  said  to  be  the  “amount  of  variability” 
or  the  “amount  of  variance”  “explained”  or 
“accounted  for”  by  the  factor.  Thus  in  figure 
3.2.1,  if  the  squares  of  the  solid  vertical  distances 
from  the  solid  line  were  95  percent  as  large, 
collectively,  as  the  squares  of  the  dashed  vertical 
distances  from  the  horizontal  dashed  line,  then 
one  would  state  that  “5  percent  of  the  variance  in 
pupil  scores  is  accounted  for  by  the  school’s 
expenditure  per  pupil.”  To  illustrate  better  the 
rationale  for  this  kind  of  analysis,  there  is  shown  in 
figm’e  3.2.2  a case  in  which  a single  (hypothetical) 
factor  accounts  for  practically  the  whole  of  the 
variance  between  scores;  the  solid  vertical  lines 
are  collectively,  only  a small  fraction  of  the  length 
of  the  dashed  vertical  lines  collectively.  Simi- 
l^ly,  for  example,  if  all  children  in  schools  with 
high  per-pupil  expenditure  achieved  very  highly, 
and  all  those  in  schools  with  low  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture achieved  very  poorly,  then  the  statistical 
analysis  would  show  that  per  pupil  expenditure 
accounts  for  a very  large  part  of  the  variation  in 
achievement. 

are  a variety  of  precautions  necessary  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  such  analyses.  They 
do  not  prove  that  the  factor  caused  the  variation; 
they  merely  indicate  that  the  two  are  related. 
For  example,  if  we  found  that  per-pupil  expenditure 
accounted  for  much  of  the  variation  in  acl  I'^ve- 
ment,  the  relation  might  nevertheless  be  a result 
of  factors  which  are  themselves  associated  with 
both  achievement  and  expenditure,  such  as  the 
economic  level  of  the  families  from  which  these 
children  come.  In  many  cases  these  factors  can 
be  statistically  controlled;  but  cautions  in  inter- 
pretation remain  necessary.  A technical  appendix 
to  section  3.2  has  been  included,  and  a review  of 
that  appendix  will  aid  in  interpretation  of  the 
results  ir  this  section. 
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Had  a number  of  years  been  available  for  this  / 1 
survey,  a quite  different  way  of  assessing  effects  of  . | 

school  characteristics  would  have  been  possible;  ; I I 
that  is,  examination  of  the  educational  growth  over  i j 
a period  of  time  of  children  in  schools  with  different  ; i 
characteristics.  This  is  an  alternative  and  in  | 
some  ways  preferable  method  of  assessing  the  I j 
effects  of  school  characteristics.  It,  too,  requires  ■ 
caution  in  interpretation,  because  the  various  ^ 
factors  that  could  account  for  differences  in  growth  i | 
are  usually  themselves  associated,  and  also  be- 
cause  the  rate  of  growth  bears  a complex  relation  ; I i 

to  the  initial  state.  . f i 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  results  of  such 
an  analysis  of  growth  might  differ  in  some  ways  5 1 

from  the  results  of  the  present  analysis.  If  the  I 
sources  of  variations  in  achievement  were  less  | 
complex,  the  results  would  not  differ;  but  here,  as  ' 1 

for  most  matters  of  human  behavior,  relationships  ij  j 

are  complex.  Thus,  the  present  analysis  should  be  ! 

complemented  by  others  that  explore  changes  in  P \ 

achievement  over  a large  span  of  time.  [ ] 

— 1 

3.21  The  criterion  of  achievement 

The  criterion  of  achievement  used  throughout  I i 

most  of  this  examination  of  school  effects  is  the  1 
student’s  score  on  the  verbal  ability  test,  a vo-  t 1 

cabulary  test  measuring  verbal  skills.  The  deci-  . 
sion  to  use  this  criterion  was  arrived  at  only  after  j 
an  extensive  comparison  of  this  test  with  others  ! 
administered  in  the  survey.  In  the  investigations  ? i 

that  led  to  this  decision,  certain  results  about  " i 

performance  on  these  tests  were  obtained.  While  I 
some  of  these  results  are  recognized  by  some  i ^ 

educators,  they  are  far  from  universally  recog-  I 
nized.  To  understand  these  results,  it  is  useful  | : 

first  to  examine  the  two  purposes  for  which  such  i 
tests  are  used  in  schools.  i 

Some  standardized  tests  used  in  schools  are  I i 

ordinarily  labeled  “achievement  tests,”  and  others 
are  labeled  “ability  tests,”  with  the  former  used  to 


measure  what  a child  has  learned,  and  the  latter 
used  to  measure  his  ability  to  learn.  Schools 
characteristically  use  “achievement  tests”  as  a 
measure  of  how  well  the  child  has  learned  the 
material  of  a specific  course.  Schools  character- 
istically use  “ability  tests”  as  ways  of  assigning 
students  to  classes,  using  the  test  as  a measure  of 
the  child’s  preparation  and  capacity  to  learn  the 
material  of  a specific  course. 

The  ability  tests  have  been  in  the  past,  and  are 
often  still,  termed  “intelligence  tests”  or  ‘TQ 
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I tests,”  and  seen  as  measures  of  more  fundamental 
and  stable  mental  abilities,  but  recent  research 
does  not  support  that  view.  Ability  tests  are 
simply  broader  and  more  general  measures  of 
education,  while  achievement  tests  are  narrower 
measures  directed  to  a restricted  subject  area. 
The  findings  of  this  survey  provide  additional 
I evidence  that  the  “ability”  tests  are  at  least  as 
much  affected  by  school  differences  as  are  the 
“achievement”  tests. 


Table  3.21.1.— Percent  of  variation  in  achievement 
bctwccia  schools  for  each  ethnic  group  (average  over 
4 grades  at  which  all  4 tests  were  given,  grades  3-12) 


Nonver- 
bal ability 

Verbal 

ability 

Reading 

compre- 

hension 

Mathe- 

matics 

achieve- 

ment 

Mexican- Americans 

20.  91 

23.  05 

20.63 

19.  30 

Puerto  Ricans 

25.  62 

25.  66 

22.  55 

21.  63 

Indian  Americans 

21.  52 

28.  00 

23.  17 

21.  68 

Oriental  Americans 

18.  54 

16.  58 

15.  76 

17.  51 

Negroes; 

North  * 

11.  78 

15.  50 

13.  17 

11.  75 

South  * 

19.  33 

21.  57 

17.  08 

14.  92 

Whites: 

North 

6.  81 

9.  80 

7.  88 

8.63 

South 

10.  66 

11.  84 

9.  26 

9.  42 

> Throughout  the  analysis  of  variations  in  test  scores  **South”  refers  to  the 
combination  of  the  2 regions  previously  named  “South”  and  “Southwest” 
while  “North”  refers  to  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 


The  specific  results  are  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  variation  in  individual  test  scores  is 
separated  into  two  components,  that  within 
schools,  and  that  between,  a greater  effect  of  school 
factors  should  show  up  as  greater  between-school 
variance.  As  table  3.21.1  shows,  the  percent  of 
variance  that  lies  between  schools  is  slightly  greater 
for  the  “ability”  tests  than  for  the  “achievement” 
tests. 

As  the  table  shews,  school-to-school  variance 
is  generally  greatest  for  the  verbal  ability  test, 
next  for  the  nonvcrbel  si-bility  test,  next  for  reading 
comprehension,  and  mathematics  achievement. 
This  is  indirect  evidence  that  variations  among 
schools  have  as  much  or  more  effect  on  the  “ability 
test”  scores  as  on  the  “achievement  test”  scores. 

2.  Some  considerable  part  of  the  school-to- 
school  variation  shown  in  table  3.21.1  is  at- 
tributable to  differences  in  the  composition  of 
the  student  body  in  different  schools,  and  not  to 
differences  in  school  effectiveness.  Such  initial 
student  body  differences  should  show  up  most 


strongly  in  the  early  grades,  and  the  results  of 
school  effects  most  strongly  in  the  later  grades. 
Consequently,  if  a school’s  primary  effect  were 
upon  achievement  test  scores,  the  school-to- 
school  variation  in  achievement  test  scores  should 
be  larger,  relative  to  that  of  the  abdity  test 
scores,  in  later  years  in  school.  But  table  3.21.2 
shows  that  it  is  the  “achievement  tests”  which 
show  most  decline  from  grade  3 to  grade  12 
in  school-to-school  differences.  This  suggests  that 
the  “ability  tests”  are  even  more  responsive  to 
school  differences  than  are  the  “achievement 
tests.”  (The  fact  of  a decline  itself,  such  as  be- 
tween grades  6 and  9,  is  a point  that  will  h'' 
examined  in  the  next  section.  Grades  cannot  be 
directly  compared  in  the  absolute  size  of  their 
school-to-school  variation,  because  of  diffe^  mt 
sizes  of  schools  at  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.) 

3.  When  we  attempt  to  explain  the  variance  in 
individual  achievement  by  use  of  school  character- 
istics, holding  family  background  constant,  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  ability  test  score  is  ex- 
plained than  that  of  the  achievement  test  score. 
This  is  shown  for  grade  12,  Negroes  and  whites, 
in  table  3.21.3. 

This  table  provides  more  direct  evidence  that 
school  variations  have  more  effect  on  the  ability 
scores  than  on  the  achievement  scores,  for  more 
variation  in  ability  test  scores  is  accounted  for, 
in  every  case,  than  in  either  of  the  achievement 
test  scores. 

4.  If  school  factors  affected  reading  comprehen- 
sion scores  more  than  verbal  ability  scores,  then 
holding  verbal  ability  constant  should  not  reduce 
greatly  the  variance  in  reading  comprehension 
explained  by  school  factors.  Thus  a direct  com- 

Table  3.21.2.-“SchooI-to-schcoI  variations  (as  percent 
of  the  total  variation  in  achievement)  at  each  grade 
level  (averages  for  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Indian  Americans,  Oriental  Americans,  Northern  and 
Southern  Negroes,  and  Northern  and  Southern  whites) 


12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

Nonverbal  ability 

13.99 

13.97 

22.29 

17.33 

18.16 

Verbal  ability 

Reading  compre- 

16.61 

15.61 

21.36 

22.41 

17.78 

hension 

Mathematics 

13,24 

11.98 

18.54 

20.86 

— 

achievement 

10.55 

11.97 

18.41 

21.48 
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Table  3i21.3.— 'Percent  of  variation  explained  in  scores 
on  4 tests  by  selected  school  characteristics  for 
Negroes  and  whites,  after  student  background  effects 
are  controlled,  for  grade  12.  (Background  variables 
controlled  are  shown  in  table  3.221.1) 


Negroes 

Whites 

Ver- 

bal 

Non- 

ver- 

bal 

Read- 

ing 

Math 

Ver- 

bal 

Non- 

ver- 

bal 

Read- 

ing 

Math 

•10  teacher 

variables 

18  school 

7.21 

5.21 

4.46 

2.06 

1.29 

1.19 

0.23 

0.61 

variables 

6.54 

5.78 

5.00 

2.12 

2.02 

.81 

.62 

.90 

parison  was  made,  using  reading  comprehension 
with  and  without  verbal  ability  constant,  and 
verbal  ability  with  and  without  reading  com- 
prehension constant.  In  all  cases,  family  back- 
ground factors  were  held  constant.  The  results 
are  shown  in  table  3.21.4. 


Table  3.21.4.— Percent  of  variance  in  reading  compre- 
hension and  verbal  ability  explained  by  39  teacher, 
school,  and  student  body  variables,  at  grade  12,  with 
family  background  characteristics  controlled,  each 
without  (“No”)  and  with  (“Yes”)  the  other  controlled 


Negroes 

Whites 

Reading 

comprehension 

Verbal  ability 

Reading 

comprehension 

Verbal  ability 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

10.79 

2. 14 

14.84 

6.58 

2.53 

1.97 

5.70 

5. 15 

For  both  Negroes  and  whites,  the  variance 
explained  in  reading  comprehension  is  reduced 
proportionately  more  by  controlling  for  verbal 
ability  than  is  the  variance  in  verbal  ability  re- 
duced by  controlling  for  reading  comprehension. 

5.  One  may  ask  finally  whether  schools  are  exert- 
ing more  influence  independent  of  family  back- 
ground on  reading  comprehension  than  on  verbal 
skills  measured  in  the  verbal-ability  test.  If  this 
were  so,  the  relation  between  family  background 
factors  and  reading  comprehension  should  decline 
more  over  the  years  of  school  than  the  relation 
between  family  background  and  verbal  ability. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  change  in  the 
relation  of  background  to  reading  comprehension 
parallels  directly  the  changes  that  will  be  shown 
in  table  3.221.3  for  verbal  skills.  It  appears  clear 
that  schools  affect  verbal  skills  measured  by  both 
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tests,  and  affect  them  to  a similar  degree,  except 
that  the  differences  between  schools  show  up 
somewhat  more  clearly  in  performance  on  the 
verbal-skills  test. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  in  its  implica- 
tions for  testing  and  classification  of  students 
is  clear:  The  scores  on  ability  tests  are  at  least 
as  much  affected  by  school  differences  on  sur- 
veyed characteristics  as  are  sa>res  on  achievement 
tests. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 
ability  test  scores  show  more  school-to-school 
variation,  and  appear  to  be  more  affected  by  differ- 
ences in  school  characteristics  than  achievement 
test  scores?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  achievement  tests  cover  material  that  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  school  curriculums,  toward 
which  all  schools  teach  alike,  while  the  ability 
tests  cover  material  that  the  school  teaches  more 
incidentally,  and  thus  with  more  differential  suc- 
cess. Consequently,  student  bodies  that  differ 
at  the  beginning  of  school  become  slightly  more 
alike  with  respect  to  the  skills  most  directly 
related  to  a standard  curriculum,  but  do  not 
with  the  skills  in  which  the  curriculum  is  less 
standard. 

The  difference  between  these  two  types  of  tests 
appears  more  fully  in  table  3.21.5,  in  which  the 
school-to-school  component  of  variation  is  cor- 
rected for  the  number  of  schools,  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  the  school-to-school  component  of  the 
variance  relative  to  the  sum  of  both  variance 
components. 

The  similarities  between  schools  tend  to  com- 
press the  school-to-school  component  of  variance 
in  subjects  toward  which  the  curriculum  is 
directed;  the  differences  between  schools  became 
evident  in  the  things  their  students  learn,  covered 
in  ability  tests,  that  are  not  as  directly  related  to 
the  curriculum.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
school  affects  less  their  learning  of  these  latter 
skills,  for  they  are  learned  differently  in  different 
schools,  as  the  relatively  higher  school-to-school 
component  of  variance  in  table  3.21.5  shows. 

The  effects  of  school  differences  should  then 
show  up,  as  the  preceding  tables  indicate  they  do, 
not  so  much  in  school  differences  in  achievemnnt 
on  tests  toward  which  curriculum  is  directed,  as 
in  school  differences  in  achievement  on  tests  less 
directly  related  to  the  curriculum.  As  a conse- 
quence of  this,  the  verbal-ability  test  constitutes 
the  best  measure  of  differences  in  achievement 
affected  by  differences  between  schools. 
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Other  related  points  also  confirm  the  use  of  this 
teat  score  for  assessing  the  apparent  effects  of 
schools.  It  showed  the  highest  correlations,  at  all 
grade  levels  and  for  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
studied  in  the  survey,  with  other  test  scores.  It 
appeared,  consequently,  to  measure  much  of  what 
the  other  tests  measure,  but  to  be  more  reliable 
in  doing  so.  Thus  the  verbal-ability  test,  in 
reality  a verbal-achievement  test,  will  be  used  as 
the  criterion  of  achievement  throughout  the  sub- 
sequent sections  of  part  3. 


Table  3.21.5.— School-to-school  component  of  total 
variance  expressed  as  percent  of  both  variance  com- 
ponents at  each  grade  level.  Averages  for  Mexican 
Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  Indian  Aniericans,  Orien- 
tal Americans,  Northern  and  Southern  Negroes,  and 
Northern  and  Southern  whites  (corrected  for  number 
of  degrees  of  freedom  due  to  number  of  schools) 


Grades 


12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

Nonverbal  ability 

11.89 

12. 14 

23.92 

14.  89 

17.  20 

Verbal  ability 

16.25 

14.  70 

21.27 

23.56 

16.54 

Reading  comprehen- 

sion  

10.  80 

9.02 

16.29 

20.  70 

Mathematics 

achievement 

6.7? 

9.00 

15.  74 

20.94 

3,22  School-toschool  variations  in  achieve- 
ment 


The  question  of  first  and  most  immediate 
importance  to  this  survey  in  the  study  of  school 
effects  is  how  much  variation  exists  between  the 
achievement  of  students  in  one  school  and  those 
of  students  in  another.  For  if  there  were  no 
variation  between  schools  in  pupils’  achievement, 
it  would  be  fniitless  to  search  for  effects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  ^of  schools  upon  achievement. 

Thus  the  variation  in  achievement  that  exists 
between  schools  represents  an  upper  limit  to  the 
effect  of  factors  that  distinguish  one  school  from 
another  in  its  ability  to  produce  achievement. 
But  other  factors  as  well  may  be  responsible  for 
these  variations  in  achievement  from  school  to 
school.  It  may  be  useful  to  list  possible  factors 
that  could  be  involved  in  school-to-school  achieve- 
ment differences. 

Possible  sources  of  school-to-school  variation  in 
achievement  are — 

1.  Differences  from  one  school  to  another  in 
school  factors  affecting  achievement. 
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Differences  from  one  community  to  an- 
other in  family  backgrounds  of  individual 
including  abilities  of  students. 

3.  Differences  from  one  community  to  an- 
other in  influences  outside  school,  apart 
from  the  student’s  own  family. 

Possible  sources  of  v/ithin-school  variation  in 
achievement — 

1.  Differences  in  pupils’  abilities  in  the  same 
school. 

2.  Differences  in  family  backgrounds  of  the 
pupils  in  the  same  school. 

3.  Differences  in  school  experience  among 
students  within  the  same  school  (i.e., 
different  teachers,  different  courses,  etc.). 

4.  Different  influences  within  the  community 
on  different  students  toward  achievement 
(such  as  community  attitudes  which  may 
discourage  high  achievement  among  lower 
status  children,  and  encourage  it  among 
higher  status  children). 

These  two  lists  indicate  that  the  finding  of 
school-to-school  variation  in  achievement  is  neither 
a necessary  nor  a sufficient  basis  for  inferring  the 
effect  of  school  lactors;  other  factors  can  cause 
variations  among  schools,  and  school  factors  can 
cause  variations  within  a school.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  find  school-to-school  variations  in 
achievement,  we  can  proceed  with  the  use  of  the 
appropriate  techniques,  one  step  toward  the 
identification  of  school  factors  producing  different 
levels  of  achievement  in  different  schools. 

The  effect  of  school  factors  in  producing  varia- 
tions within  a school  cannot  be  assessed  in  this 
study,  because  data  were  not  gathered  on  the  dif- 
ferential experiences  within  school,  such  as  the 
particular  set  of  teachers  in  a school  who  had 
taught  each  student  (except  for  those  experiences 
that  are  highly  dependent  on  a student’s  achieve- 
ment itseK;  for  example,  the  number  of  mathe- 
matics courses  he  has  taken) . 

Thus  the  effects  of  school  factors  studied  in  this 
survey  must  manifest  themselves  in  school-to- 
school  variation  in  achievement.  The  task  be- 
comes one  of  separating  the  three  possible  sources 
of  such  variation,  so  that  some  idea  can  be  gained 
of  the  magnitude  of  school  effects. 

Ordinarily,  when  one  finds  that  the  level  of 
achievement  in  one  school  is  much  higher  than 
the  achievement  in  another,  there  comes  to  his 
mind  these  sources  of  difference:  The  different 
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students  with  which  the  school  begins,  the  dif- 
ferent community  settings,  or  student  body 
climates  which  encourage  or  fail  to  encourage  high 
achievement,  and  the  di^erences  in  the  school 
itself.  When  we  find  school-to-school  variation 
in  achiev  ement,  we  shall  ke^p  these  same  sources 
of  variation  in  mind.  Part  of  the  subsequent 
analysis  will  be  an  attempt  tc  separate  them  out, 
so  that  some  assessment  of  the  effect  of  each  can 
be  made. 

For  each  racial  and  ethnic  group  there  is  a total 
variation  of  test  scores  that  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  (1)  a part  consisting  of  the  variations 
of  individual  scores  of  pupils  in  a school  about  the 
average  score  of  his  ethnic  group  in  the  school — 
this  is  the  within-school  variance;  (2)  a part  con- 
sisting of  the  variations  of  the  school  averages 
about  the  average  score  for  the  Nation  or  re- 
gion— this  is  the  school-to-school  or  the  be- 
tween-school  variance.  Table  3.22.1  exhibits 
the  percentage  that  the  between-school  variance 
is  of  the  total  variance.  Examination  of  the 
figures  shows  that  the  between-school  part  of  the 
variance  is  about  5 percent  to  35  percent  of  the 
total  variance. 


T*ble  3>22>1><— 'Percent  of  total  variance  in  individual 
verbal  aehievement  scores  that  lies  between  schools* 


Grades 

12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

Mexican-Americans__ 

20.  20 

15.  87 

28.  18 

24.  35 

23.  22 

Puerto  Rican 

22.  35 

21.00 

31.  30 

26.  65 

16.  74 

Indian  Americans 

30.  97 

24.  44 

30.  29 

37.  92 

19.  29 

Oriental  Americans.  _ 

5.  07 

5.  64 

22.  47 

16.  25 

9.  54 

Negro  South 

22.  54 

20.  17 

22.  64 

34.  68 

23.  21 

Negro  North 

10.  92 

12.  67 

13.  89 

19.  47 

10.  63 

White  South 

10.  11 

9.  13 

11.  05 

17.  73 

18.  64 

White  North 

7.  84 

8.  69 

10.  32 

11.  42 

11.  07 

‘Corrected  for  degrees  of  freedom.  See  p.  327. 

This  table  leads  to  the  first  important  result  in 
the  assessment  of  school  factors  associated  with 
achievement:  School  to  school  variations  in 
achievement,  from  whatever  source  (community 
differences,  variations  in  the  average  borne  back- 
ground cf  the  student  body,  or  variations  in  school 
factors),  are  much  smaller  than  individual  varia- 
tions within  the  school,  at  all  grade  levels,  for 
all  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  This  means  that 
most  of  the  variation  in  achievement  could  not 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  school  differences, 
since  most  of  it  lies  within  the  school.  The 
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table  presents  only  the  results  for  verbal  achieve- 
ment, but  as  section  3.21  indicated,  the  results 
hold  equally  or  even  more  strongly  for  other  test 
scores.  This  result  indicates  that  despite  the 
wide  range  of  diversity  of  school  fanUities,  curricu- 
lum, and  teachers,  and  despite  the  wide  diversity 
among  student  bocdes  in  different  schools,  over 
70  percent  of  the  variation  in  achievement  for 
each  group  is  variation  within  the  same  student 
body.  The  school-to-school  difference  is  even 
less  than  overall  figures  for  all  groups  indicate, 
because  the  school-to-school  differences  are  gener- 
ally least  for  Negroes  and  whites,  and  it  is  these 
groups  which  are  numerically  greatest.  Conse- 
quentty,  only  about  10  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
variation  in  achievement  for  the  groups  that  are! 
numerically  most  important  lies  between  different 
schools. 

A further  examination  of  table  3.22.1  gives  some 
indication  of  the  possible  sources  of  the  school-to- 
school  differences.  The  existence  of  variations 
among  schools  gives  no  indication  of  whether  these 
differences  are  related  to  school  factors,  com- 
munity differences  in  support  of  school  achieve- 
ment, or  background  differences.  However,  if 
these  variations  were  largely  a result  of  either 
school  factors  or  community  differences  in  support 
of’ school  achievement,  then  the  school-to-school 
differences  would  increase  over  the  grades  in 
school.  (Because  of  different  school  sizes  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  direct  compari- 
son can  be  made  only  up  through  grade  6.) 
However,  this  is  not  the  case;  there  is  no  consistent 
increase  for  all  groups  in  grades  1—6,  and  only  a 
slight  increase  when  an  average  of  all  groups  is 
taken.  Grade  1 is  the  crucial  case  here,  because  ' 
the  tests  were  given  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  school,  and  thus  school  factors  could  have  had  I 
little  effect — nor  could  community  factors  outside 
the  family  have  had  much  effect  (except  insofar  ! 
as  they  acted  through  the  family).  Thus,  the  I 
school-to-school  component  of  test  score  variance  I 
at  grade  1 is  almost  wholly  a measure  of  the  skills  i 
with  which  children  in  different  schools  begin 
school.  And  as  table  3.22.1  indicates,  this  school- 
to-school  component  is  already  large  at  grade  1, 
for  whites  as  large  as  that  at  grade  3.  Thus  the 
larger  part  of  school-to-school  variation  in  achieve- 
ment appears  to  be  not  a consequence  of  effects 
of  school  variations  at  aU,  but  of  variations  in 
family  backgrounds  of  the  entering  student  bodies. 

A reasonable  conclusion  is,  then,  that  our  schools 
have  great  uniformity  insofar  as  their  effect  on  the 
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learning  of  pupils  is  concerned,.  The  data  sugg< 't 
that  variations  in  school  quality  are  not  highly 
related  to  variations  in  achievement  of  pupils. 
Section  3.1  showed  this  indirectly,  in  that  achieve- 
ment of  those  minority  groups  with  poorest  family 
backgrounds  not  only  began  lowest  but  remained 
so.  Here,  the  comparison  is  wholly  within  each 
group,  and  indicates  that  the  relative  lack  of  effect 
of  the  school  which  is  suggested  by  comparison 
among  ethnic  groups  is  true  for  variations  in 
achievement  within  each  group  as  well.  The 
present  data  suggest  why  the  minorities  that  begin 
with  an  educational  disavantage  continue  to 
exhibit  this  disadvantage  throughout  the  twelve 
grades  of  school:  The  school  appears  unable  to 
exert  independent  influences  to  make  achievement 
levels  less  dependent  on  the  child’s  background— 
and  this  is  true  within  each  ethnic  group,  just  as  it 
is  between  groups. 

There  are  differences  among  the  different  etlmic 
groups  in  school-to-school  variation  in  achieve- 
ment. First,  comparison  of  Negroes  and  wliites 
shows  important  differences.  The  school-to- 
school  variations  in  achievement  are  larger  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  for  both  Negroes  and 
whites.  Howe/er,  it  is  among  the  Negroes  that 
these  school-to-school  variations  are  especially 
high  in  the  South.  This  result,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  for  the  Negroes  and  the  other  minority 
groups,  the  school-to-school  component  of  vari- 
ance increases  from  grade  1 to  grade  3,  while  it 
does  not  for  whites,  leads  io  a third  important 
result  of  the  section.  Indirect  evidence  suggests 
that  school  factors  make  more  difference  in 
achievement  for  minority  group  members  than  for 
whites;  for  Negroes,  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
South.  This  result  suggests  that  insofar  as  varia- 
tions in  school  factors  are  related  to  variations  in 
achievement,  they  make  most  difference  for 
children  of  minority  groups.  The  evidence  is 
only  indirect  here,  and  the  point  requires  further 
examination  when  school  factors  are  explicitly 
studied  in  a later  section:  But  at  this  point  the 
indirect  evidence  suggests  that  it  is  those  children 
who  come  least  prepared  to  school,  and  whose 
achievement  in  school  is  generally  low,  for  whom 
the  characteristics  of  a school  make  the  most 
difference. 

These  results  suggest  (and  subsequent  sections 
will  reinforce  this  suggestion)  that  these  children 
may  be  thought  of  as  differing  in  sensitivity  to 
variations  in  school  quality.  The  data  indicate 
that  the  least  sensitive  are  in  general  those  children 
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from  groups  .where  actuevemeuG  is  highest  at  the 
beginning  of  school  (and  remains  so),  and  the 
most  sensitive  are  those  with  lowest  initial  levels 
of  achievement.  A rough  order  of  the  sensitivity 
to  school  effects  can  be  obtained  by  inspection  of 
table  3.22.1,  giving  perhaps  the  following  order 
from  high  to  low  sensitiAuty : 


Negro,  North 
Oriental  American 
White,  South 
White,  North 


Puerto  Rican 
Indian  American 
Mexican-American 
Negro,  South 
Since  it  is  important  to  assess  whether  in  fact 
there  is  this  general  difference  in  sensitivity  to 
school  effects,  the  data  in  succeeding  tables  will 
be  presented  in  the  order  indicated  above.  Thus 
if  there  is  a general  difference  in  sensitivity  to 
school  effects,  the  size  of  the  relationship  to 
school  factors  shown  in  subsequent  tables  should 
4-,..  T^TnnTFOQQi vplv  Iasr.  movin&f  doAVU 


the  table. 

The  overall  results  of  this  examination  of 
school-to-school  variations  in  achievement  can  be 
summed  up  in  three  statements: 

1.  For  each  gi'oup,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  variation  in  student  achievement  lies 
within  the  same  school,  and  not  between 


schools. 

2.  Comparison  of  school-to-school  variations 
in  achievement  at  the  beginning  of  grade  1 
with  later  years  indicates  that  only  a sm^l 
part  of  it  is  the  result  of  school  factors,  in 
contrast  to  family  background  differences 
between  communities. 

3.  There  is  indirect  evidence  that  school 
factors  are  more  important  in  affecting  the 
achievement  of  minority  group  students, 
among  Negroes,  this  appears  especially  so 
in  the  South.  This  leads  to  the  notion  of 
differential  sensitivity  to  school  variations, 
with  the  lowest  achieving  minority  groups 
showing  highest  sensitivity. 

In  examining  the  ability  of  school  variations  to 
account  for  variance  in  individual  achievement, 
these  school-to-school  variations  in  table  3.22.1 
will  constitute  a kind  of  upper  lunit.  Thus,  in 
some  cases,  it  will  be  useful  to  study  the  variance 
accounted  for  by  a given  factor  relative  to  this 
upper  limit,  as  well  as  to  the  overall  variation  in 
achievement.  Two  different  questions  are  being 
answered:  When  the  total  variation  in  individual 
achievement  is  the  standard,  the  question  is  what 
part  of  individual  achievement  can  this  variable 
acco»unt  for?  W^hen  the  school-to-school  variation 
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from  table  3.22.1  is  the  standard,  the  question  is 
what  part  of  the  school-to-school  variation  in 
achievement  does  the  variable  account  for? 

To  continue  the  focus  on  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  particular  factors,  the  subsequent  tables 
will  report  percent  of  individual  variance  ac- 
counted for.  Obviously,  the  amount  accounted 
for  will  be  quite  low,  since  the  upper  limit  is  itself 
low.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  school-to- 
school  variance  accounted  for,  the  numbers  in 
table  3.22.1  may  be  taken  as  upper  limits. 

3.221  The  influence  of  student  background 
factors  on  achievement. — Before  examining  the 
relation  of  school  characteristics  to  student 
achievement,  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  influence 
of  student  background  characteristics.  Because 
these  background  differences  are  prior  to  school 
influence,  and  shape  the  child  before  he  reaches 
school,  they  will,  to  the  extent  we  have  succeeded 
in  measuring  them,  be  controlled  when  examining 
the  effect  of  school  factors.  This  means  that  the 
achievement  differences  among  schools  which  are 
due  only  to  differences  in  student  input  can  be 
in  part  controlled,  to  allow  for  more  accurate 
examination  of  the  apparent  effects  of  differences 
in  school  or  teacher  factors  themselves. 

It  is  useful,  then,  at  the  outset,  to  examine  the 
relation  of  these  background  factors  to  achieve- 
ment, to  get  a view  of  some  of  the  family  factors 
that  predispose  children  to  learn  v/ell  or  poorly  in 
school.  The  survey  cannot  investigate  the  effects 
of  background  factors  in  detail,  but  it  is  critically 
important  to  control  as  much  of  their  effect  as 
possible  before  examining  school  factors. 

A preliminary  analysis  of  the  relation  of  par- 
ticular background  factors  to  achievement  showed 
that  family  bacli^ound  differences  measured  in 
this  survey  could  be  clustered  into  eight  variables. 
The  relation  of  these  variables  to  achievement 
will  be  examined  only  at  grades  12,  9,  and  6, 
since  several  of  the  questions  were  not  (and  most 
could  not  have  successfully  been)  asked  of  the 
children  at  grades  3 and  1.  (Except  where  indi- 
cated below,  the  question  numbers  refer  to  the 
12th  and  9th  grade  questionnaires.  If  the  ques- 
tion content  differs  for  the  sixth  grade,  indication 
will  be  made.) 

A (1)  (Grades  9 and  12)  Urbanism  of  background  (based 
on  Q6  and  Q21  about  community  in  which  self  and  mother 
grew  up) ; (2)  (Grade  6)  Migration  (based  on  Q3  and  Q13 
about  own  and  mother’s  birthplace) . 

B Parents’  education  (based  on  Q19  and  Q20  about 
mother’s  and  father’s  education). 
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C Structural  integrity  of  the  home  (based  on  Q18  and 
Q17  about  mother  and  father  in  the  home). 

D Smallness  of  family  (number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  a negative  direction)  (based  on  QIO). 

E Items  in  home  (based  on  Q31,  Q32,  Q33,  Q34,  Q37, 
and  Q38:  TV,  telephone,  record  player,  refrigerator, 

automobile,  vacuum  cleaner). 

F Reading  material  in  home  (based  on  Q35,  Q36,  Q39, 
Q41,  andQ42:  Dictionary,  encyclopedia,  daily  newspaper, 
magazines,  books.  Last  two  items  missing  in  6th  grade). 

G Parents’  interest  (based  on  Q26  and  Q30:  Talk  with 
parents  about  school;  anyone  read  to  you  when  small). 

H Parents’  educational  desires  (based  on  Q24,  Q25, 
Q27  Q28,  and  Q29:  How  good  a student  do  mother  and 
father  want  child  to  be;  how  far  in  school  do  mother  andi 
father  want  child  to  go;  attendance  at  I'TA.  Last  three 
i'+i5TYif2  misainff  in  6th  grade). 


These  clusters  of  variables  range  from  factors  in 
the  parents’  background  (father’s  and  mother’s 
education,  urbanism  of  background)  to  factors 
which  describe  the  present  interest  in  his  school 
work  that  his  parents  show.  In  all  cases,  the 
data  are  based  on  the  child’s  report,  which  may  in- 
clude distortions  or  misperceptions  or  absence  of 
information,  especially  at  grade  6. 

One  way  of  examining  the  infl\ience  of  back- 
ground factors  on  achievement  is  to  examine  the 
percent  of  within-school  variance  and  the  percent 
of  school-to-school  variance  accounted  for  by 
these  family  factors.  First,  taking  the  school- 
to-school  variations  as  given,  and  examining 
the  added  variance  accounted  for  by  family  back- 
ground characteristics  shows  what  portion  of  the 
within-school  variance  may  be  accounted  for  by 
these  factors.  This  is  a severe  restriction,  because 
from  table  3.221.2  it  appears  that  much  of  the 
school-to-school  variance  is  itself  a result  of  family 
background  differences.  Table  3.221.1  shows  at 
grades  12,  9,  and  6,  the  variation  accounted  for  at  each 
of  these  stages,  first  by  the  objective  conditions  in 
the  home,  as  reported  by  the  child,  then  by  these 
plus  “subjective”  background  factors,  and  finally, 
in  addition,  by  his  own  attitudes.  The  table 
shows  that  at  each  grade  level,  the  amount  of 
within-school  variance  accounted  for  by  these  fac- 
tors taken  together  is  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude as  the  variance  associated  with  school-to- 
school  factors.  For  whites  and  for  Oriental 
Americans  especially,  the  percent  of  witlun-school 
variance  accounted  for  by  objective  famfly  condi-  ; 
tions  (b),  and  those  plus  subjective  family  condi- 
tions  (c)  is  very  great.  For  all  groups,  the  tota 
variance  accounted  for,  including  the  school-to-  | 
school  variation  (column  a)  and  the  within-school 
variation  explained  by  background  and  attitudes. 
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is  between  30  percent  and  50  percent  of  the  total 
variance  in  achievement. 

Second,  we  may  ask  about  the  proportion  of 
school-to-school  variance  accounted  for  by  back- 
ground factors.  Taking  the  variance  in  column 
(2)  of  table  3.221.1  as  the  total  variance  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  question  becomes  what  percent  of  this 
school-to-school  variance  is  accounted  for  by  these 
same  background  factors?  Table  3.221.2  shows 

Table  2.221.1.— Percent  of  variance  accounted  for  in 
verbal  achievement  at  grades  69  99  and  I29  by  succes- 
sively adding  additional  factors 

Uk  Variance  associated  with  school-to-school  differences  (measured  and 
unmeasured),^  B objective  background  factors  (as  reported  by  student) 
added  (A  through  F);  C subjective  background  factors  added  (Q  and  H); 
D child's  attitudes  added  (1)  interest  in  school,  (2)  self-concept,  (3)  control 
of  environment] 


A 

A+B 

A+B+C 

A+B4  C+D 

Grade  12: 

Puerto  Ricans. 

23.40 

24.  69 

26.75 

31.54 

Indian  Americans. __ 

24.13 

30.  73 

34.  81 

43.  61 

Mexican  Americans. 

20.  07 

22.60 

26.09 

34.  33 

Negro,  South 

22. 15 

26.17 

28. 18 

38.97 

Negro,  North 

11. 19 

15.  34 

18.  85 

31.04 

Oriental  Americans. 

2.33 

13.65 

21.99 

32.04 

White,  South 

10.  39 

18. 14 

24.06 

39.07 

White,  North 

8.  25 

17.24 

27. 12 

40.  09 

Negroes,  total 

20.  90 

24.  73 

27.31 

38. 18 

Whites,  total 

9.49 

17.93 

26.42 

39.80 

Grade  9: 

Puerto  Ricans 

16.77 

19. 11 

21.88 

30.  41 

Indian  Americans 

19.75 

25.89 

29.  31 

36.64 

Mexican  Americans. 

20.  28 

25.26 

27.79 

34. 10 

Negro,  South 

18.  55 

22.84 

26.93 

38.  88 

Negro,  North 

8.  96 

13.84 

17.73 

30.48 

Oriental  Americans. 

7.36 

17.58 

27.66 

34.  93 

White,  South 

10.  50 

21.54 

26.63 

42.09 

White,  North 

8.  31 

19.32 

25.  55 

39.56 

Negroes,  total 

17.  43 

21.68 

25.47 

37.21 

Whites,  total 

10.00 

20.  78 

26.  57 

40. 90 

Grade  6: 

Puerto  Ricans 

22.49 

34.  25 

36.40 

40.  35 

Indian  Americans. __ 

26.  67 

33.  93 

35.05 

41.20 

Mexican  Americans. 

37.  60 

35.  79 

37.74 

45.04 

Negro,  South.. 

22.  25 

27.95 

28.89 

37.69 

Negro,  North 

11.86 

16.97 

17.93 

26.  39 

Oriental  Americans. 

24.  31 

41.20 

42.25 

51.76 

White,  South 

12.33 

21.58 

23.  52 

34.61 

White,  North 

12.77 

19.95 

21.70 

35.  77 

Negroes,  total 

19.77 

24.  83 

25.  77 

34. 12 

Whites,  total 

13.71 

21.25 

23.  06 

35.95 

i The  first  column  is  only  an  estimate  of  the  school-to-school  variations  in 
achievement  for  each  group,  obtained  by  regressing  individual  achievement 
on  overall  school  mean  achievement  (for  all  groups  together)  and  proportion 
white.  These  two  measures  together  (except  for  the  presence  of  third  groups 
in  the  school)  provide  an  estimate  of  the  group’s  mean  score  in  the  school 
under  the  assumption  that  differences  between  the  white  mean  and  the 
group  mean  are  constant  over  all  schools. 


the  percent  of  school-to-school  variance  (of  which 
the  total  as  a percent  of  individual  variance  is 
given  in  column  (a)  of  table  3.221.1)  is  accounted 
for  by  the  same  background  factors  as  in  the  third 
column  of  table  3.221.1.  Much  of  the  effect  of 
these  individual  background  factors  is  within 
schools,  as  shown  by  table  3.221.1,  but  table 
3.221.2  shows  that  an  additional  amount  is  asso- 
ciated with  school-to-school  differences  in  achieve- 
ment. This  table,  together  with  the  following 
one,  shows  the  strength  of  background  factors  in 
accounting  for  the  variation  in  achievement,  both 
within  and  among  schools. 


Table  3.221.2.— Percent  of  scbool-to-scbool  variance  in 
veibal  achievement  (approximated  by  mean  scboo] 
acbievement9  controlling  on  proportion  white  in 
school)  accounted  for  by  eight  background  factors 
(see(B)  and  (C)  in  table  3.221.1).  Variance  explained 
is  a percent  of  that  shown  in  column  (A)  of  table 
3.221.1 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 

Puerto  Ricans 

3.05 

4.  74 

7.54 

Indian  Americans 

2.96 

3.41 

7.28 

Mexican  Americans 

11..  56 

10.49 

6.55 

Negro,  South 

32.69 

23.47 

12.37 

Negro,  North.  

12.25 

7.37 

6.75 

Oriental  Americans 

5.  67 

7.24 

28.  36 

White,  South 

28.86 

23.82 

19.96 

White,  North 

15.99 

14.  42 

10.  99 

Negroes,  total 

29.  05 

21.82 

12.  80 

Whites,  total 

21.89 

21.28 

17.09 

The  overall  variance  in  verbal  achievement 
including  both  within-  and  between-school  related 
to  these  background  factors  is  shown  in  table 
3.221.3.  Three  columns  are  shown  in  the  table 
for  each  grade,  the  first  consisting  of  the  vari- 
ance accounted  for  by  the  first  six  background 
factors  alone,  excluding  the  parents’  interest  and 
aspirations  (as  reported  by  the  child).  The  second 
column  shows  the  variance  accounted  for  by  all 
eight,  and  the  third  column  is  the  difference 
between  the  first  two,  showing  the  added  variance 
accounted  for  by  parents’  interest  and  aspirations 
for  the  child. 

The  table  shows  that  overall,  the  background 
factors  measured  by  these  six  or  eight  variables 
account  for  about  10  percent  to  25  percent  of 
variance  in  individual  achievement.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  other  aspects  of  the  child’s  back- 
ground that  are  not  measured  here;  thus  the 
variance  accounted  for  by  these  variables  can  be 
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Table  3.221.3.— Percent  of  variance  in  verbal  acbievemeat  accounted  for  at  grades  12,  9,  and  6,  by  sir  and  by  eight 

background  factors 


Puerto  Ricans 

Indian  Americans.  _ 
Mexican  Americans. 

Negro,  South 

Negro,  North 

Oriental  Americans. 

White,  South 

White,  North 


Negroes,  total. 
Whites,  total.. 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 

Six 

Eight 

Elgbt-Six 

Six 

Eight 

Elgbt-Six 

Six 

Eight 

Elgbt-f 

3.  64 

4.  69 

1.  05 

3.  89 

6.  18 

2.  29 

23.  71 

25.  51 

1. 

18.  89 

22.  07 

3.  18 

13.  92 

16.  30 

2.  38 

18.  40 

19.  65 

1. 

7.  92 

10.  23 

2.31 

12.79 

14.  2.5 

1.  46 

21.82 

23.  07 

1. 

14.  41 

15.  79 

1.  38 

12.  27 

15.  69 

3.  42 

14.  66 

15.  44 

7.  53 

10.96 

3.  43 

7.  68 

11.  41 

3.  73 

9.  51 

10.  25 

11.  81 

19.  45 

7.  64 

12.  75 

22.  81 

10.  06 

34.  77 

36.  16 

1.. 

14.  75 

20.  13 

5.38 

18.  40 

23.  12 

4.72 

18.  14 

19.  91 

1, 

14.  28 

24.  56 

10.  28 

16.  49 

22.  78 

6.  29 

14.  10 

15.  57 

1. 

13.  48 

15.  14 

1.  66 

12.  15 

14.  99 

2.  84 

14.  01 

14.  62 

^ 1 

14.  71 

23.  03 

8.  32 

17.  81 

23.  28 

5.  47 

16.  20 

17.  64 

1. 

80 

25 


77 

47 


61 


Table  3.221.4.— Relative  strength  of  influence  of  subjecUve  home  conditions  upon  achievement.  For  each  grade 
left  column  shows  the  variance  of  parents’  desires  for  child’s  education,  right  column  shows  added  variance 


Puerto  Ricans 

Indian  Americans.. 
Mexican  Americans 

Negro,  South. 

Negro,  North 

Oriental  Americans. 

White,  South 

White,  North 

Negroes,  total 

Whites,  total 


interpreted  as  a kind  of  lower  limit  to  the  actual 
effects  of  background  differences.  (This  is  the 
opposite  situation  to  that  for  school-to-school 
variation,  where  the  variation  between  schools 
constituted  an  upper  limit  to  the  amount  that 
could  be  related  to  school  differences.) 

The  data  show  a number  of  variations  among 
grade  levels  and  among  different  gToups.  First, 
the  six  measures  of  objective  conditions  in  the 
home  account  for  more  of  the  variance  in  achieve- 
ment at  earlier  grades  than  at  later  ones.  The 
decline  from  grade  6 to  12  is  very  slight  for 
Negroes  and  whites,  and  larger  for  some  of  the 
other  groups. 

This  dechne  is  especially  noteworthy  because 
of  the  lesser  reliability  of  reporting  of  family 
background  at  earlier  grades,  which  would  reduce 
the  observed  relationship.  Thus,  the  true  decline 
in  the  relationship  between  objective  conditions 
in  the  home  and  achievement  is  probably  greater 
than  the  slight  observed  decline. 
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Grade  12 

Grade  9 

103.  59 

1.  01 

95.  63 

2.  39 

95.  55 

3.  33 

99.  14 

2.  40 

90.  23 

2.  56 

89.  36 

1.  63 

60.  28 

2.  29 

67.  52 

5.  07 

69.  94 

4.  90 

73.  94 

5.  04 

V9.  98 

9.  55 

81.  09 

12.  41 

65.  22 

8.  25 

66.  70 

7.  08 

71.  22 

14.  43 

67.  09 

9.  38 

65.  40 

2.  54 

70.  85 

4.  01 

69.  71 

1 

11.  94 

66.  98 

. 08 

Grade  6 


84.  64 
91.  99 
87.  10 
71.  28 
79.  03 
78.  75 
68.  26 
64.  05 


2.  13 
1.  36 
1.  44 
1.  09 
. 94 

1.  77 

2.  .59 
2.  30 


75.34 
65.  40 


. 81 
2.  20 


Two  rather  simple  models  of  the  impact  of 
family  background  on  achievement  are  a priori 
reasonable:  (1)  The  family’s  impact  on  the  child 
has  its  greatest  effect  in  earliest  yea^s,  so  that 
faDQiily-to-family  differences  in  achievement  should 
decline  after  the  beginning  of  school;  and  (2) 
the  family’s  impact  on  the  child  affects  b’s  re- 
ceptivity to  later  experience,  so  that  family-to- 
family  differences  in  achievement  should  increase 
over  the  years  of  school.  The  data  from  objective 
conditions  of  the  home  appear  to  support  the  first 
of  these  models,  because  of  the  decline  (probably 
underestimated)  in  the  relation  of  these  conditions 
to  achievement  from  grade  6 to  12.* 


* It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  grades  1 and  3 
these  conditions  (incompletely  measured)  show  a lower 
relation  to  achievement  than  in  any  of  the  three  grades 
examined  here.  This  is  true  for  the  relation  of  all  vari- 
ables to  achievement  at  these  two  grades.  While  this 
may  result  from  incompleteness  and  unreliability  of  re- 
sponse at  these  grade  levels,  it  may  indicate  that  the 
relation  does  in  fact  increase  over  time. 
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Table  3.221.5.— Rank  by  size  of  standardized  regression  coeflBcients  for  6 background  factors  * grades  12  9 6 (1 

high,  6 is  low)  ’ ’ 


IS 


Pusrto  Ricans 

Indian  Americans.. 
Mexican  Americans 

Negro,  South 

Negro,  North 

Oriental  Americans. 

White,  South 

White,  North 

Negroes,  total 

Whites,  total  


1 Code: 

A = (Grades  9 & 12)  urbanism  of  background. 
A = (Grade  6)  migration. 

B= Parents’  education. 

C= Structural  Integrity  of  the  home. 

D= Smallness  of  family. 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

F 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

F 

2 

1 

(-)4 

5 

(-)3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

(-)6 

(-)5 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 

(-)4 

1 

3 

5 

2 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

5 

(--)6 

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 

6 

1 

5 

4 

5 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

3 

1 

4 

2 

6 

5 

6 

2 

3 

1 

5 

4 

(-)5 

3 

1 

4 

(-)6 

2 

(-)6 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

(-)5 

2 

6 

1 

5 

3 

4 

2 1 

4 

1 

5 

3 

6 

2 

6 

1 

4 

2 

5 

3 1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

4 

5 

4 

1 

5 

2 

3 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

(-)6 

2 

6 

1 

4 

3 

5 

2 ( 

Grade  6 


(-)6 

3 

(-)6 
6 
6 
6 


B 


D 


E 


3 

5 

2 

3 
2 
5 

4 
2 


3 

3 


E=Items  in  home. 

F=  Reading  material  in  home. 
G= Parents’  interest. 
■ti=x'areut5’  educational  desires. 


Table  3.221.6.— Percent  of  variance  in  verbal  acbievement  uniquely  accounted  for  by  economic  level  of  borne  and 
education  level  of  borne  in  regression  including  7 other  school  and  student  variables 


Puerto  Ricans 

Indian  Americans.  _ 
Mexican  Americans 

Negi'o,  South 

Negro,  North 

Oriental  Americans. 

White,  South 

White,  North 

Negroes,  total 

Whites,  total 


Grade  12 


Economic  Education 


0.04 
.41 
.00 
. 80 
.34 
.65 
.03 
. 16 


. 57 
. 11 


0.37 
.68 
. 29 
. 14 
.26 
75 
82 
38 


Grade  9 


Economic 


. 15 
2.  17 


0.  01 
. 19 
. 89 
.79 
1.  01 
. 25 
. 52 
. 69 


Education 


93 

65 


0.  39 
.56 
. 06 
. 52 
.44 
.92 
2.60 
2.69 


.44 

2.59 


Grade  6 


Economic 


4.68 
4.  66 
2.  35 
2.  41 
1.  35 
5.61 
.62 
. 25 


Education 


1.  76 
.37 


1.  18 

.01 

1.54 
.38 
.88 

1.  29 
2.  25 

1.55 


.56 

1.74 


A second  point  to  be  observed  in  I'ue  table  is 
that  the  measures  of  the  subjective  home  condi- 
tions show  the  opposite  trend  over  grades: 
Their  relation  to  achievement  increases  over  the 
g»*ades  6 to  12.  The  third  column  at  each  grade 
level  show::  the  amount  added  to  the  accounted- 
for-variance  by  the  two  measures  of  parents' 
interest.  This  column  shovv?  an  increase  from 
grades  6 to  12.  The  increase  indicates  either  that 
the  older  students  perceive  their  parents  interest 
more  accurately  than  the  younger  ones,  or  that 
their  parents’  interest  has  more  impact  on  their 
achievement  in  the  later  years  of  school. 

A third  point  from  this  table  is  of  more  direct 
relevance  to  this  study.  This  is  the  difference 


in  the  relation  of  subjective  home  conditions  to 
achievement  for  the  different  groups.  For  whites 
and  Oriental  Americans,  parents’  interest  accounts 
for  much  more  variation  than  it  does  for  any  of 
the  other  groups.  This  result  may  be  due  to 
either  of  two  conditions:  Either  a given  rmount 
of  parents’  interest  has  the  same  effect  for  all 
groups,  but  there  is  more  variation  in  parents’ 
interest  for  these  two  groups,  or  it  in  fact  does 
have  a greater  effect  for  these  two  groups.  To 
decide  between  these  two  interpretations,  the 
unique  contribution  of  these  two  measures  (from 
the  third  column  at  each  grade  level  in  table 
3.221.3),  wes  divided  by  the  variance  of  the  one 
variable  H in  the  list  above)  that  accounts  for 
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nearly  all  the  added  variance  in  all  groups. 
The  data  show  (in  table  3.221.4)  that  almost 
none  of  the  variation  in  achievement  accounted 
for  is  related  to  the  different  variances  in  each 
group,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  related  to  different 
strength  of  the  effect  of  parents’  interest.  This 
leads  to  an  important  result: 

Either  (a)  Negro,  Mexican  American,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Indian  American  children  fail  to  per- 
ceive their  parents’  interest  or  lack  of  interest  in 
their  schooling  as  fully  as  do  whites  and  Oriental 
Americans;  or  (6)  the  parents  of  these  minority 
^Qim  children  are  less  able  to  translate  their 
interest  into  effective  support  for  the  child’s  learn- 
ing than  are  white  or  Oriental  American  parents. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  support  both  of  these 
possibilities.  Earlier  in  section  3.1,  the  greater 
unreality  of  Negro  children’s  aspirations  was 
evident;  this  suggests  that  the  same  lack  of 
realism  may  inflate  his  report  of  his  parents’ 
interest.  At  the  same  time,  Negro  parents  do 
show  a greater  interest  in  their  child’s  education 
and  greater  aspirations  for  his  success  in  education 
than  do  white  parents  of  the  same  economic  level. 
Thus,  the  children  may  be  reporting  reliably.  If 
so,  the  data  in  table  3.22L3  suggest  that  Negro 
and  other  minority  parents  are  not  able  effec- 
tively to  translate  their  interest  into  practices 
that  support  the  child’s  achievement. 

A somewhat  more  detailed  view  of  the  factors 
m the  child’s  background  that  are  most  highly 
associated  with  verbal  achievement  is  given  in 
table  3.221.5  The  proportions  of  variance  in 
achievement  accounted  for  by  each  of  the  six 
variables  were  ranked,  and  the  rank  orders  for 
ea^h  group  at  each  grade  level  are  listed  in  the 
table.  The  (-)  preceding  the  rank  indicates  a 
negative  relation  between  achievement  and  the 
variable. 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  sixth  grade,  the 
Childs  report  of  items  in  his  home,  indicating 
Its  economic  level,  has  the  highest  relation  to 
achievement  for  aU  imnority  groups,  while  parents’ 
education  has  the  highest  relation  for  whites.  In 
later  years,  parents’  education  comes  to  have  the 
mghest  relation  for  nearly  aU  groups.  For 
Negroes  at  grade  12,  the  length  of  time  in  an 
urban  environment  and  the  (smaU)  size  of  his 
amily  show  approximately  the  same  importance 
^ plants’  education.  Contrary  to  much  that 
nas  been  written,  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
home  (principaUy  the  father’s  presence  or  absence) 
shows  very  little  relation  to  achievement  for 
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Negroes.  It  does,  however,  show  a strong  relation 
to  achievement  for  the  other  minority  groups. 

In  general,  each  of  the  groups  under  study 
shows  its  own  pattern  of  relative  importance  of 
background  variables.  It  appears  that  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  educationaUy  related  attributes 
of  the  home  (parents’  education,  reading  matter) 
compared  to  indicators  of  the  economic  level  is 
greater  for  white  children  than  for  minority  group 
children.  This  can  be  seen  also  from  table  3.221.6, 
which  shows  the  unique  contributions  to  variance 
m achievement  of  two  clusters  of  variables  repre- 
senting economic  level  and  educational  level,  in 
a regression  analysis  including  as  weU  school  and 
student  body  variables. 

3.23  Student  body  characteristics 

In  examining  the  relation  of  school  characteris- 
tics to  achievement  of  children  in  each  group,  the 
first  caution  is  provided  by  the  results  of  section 
3.22.  The  pattern  of  school-to-school  differences 
m achievement  at  the  different  grade  levels  indi- 
cated small  relation  to  school  factors.  Yet  some 
idea  of  the  possible  effects  of  school  factors  can  be 
gained  by  a few  simple  examinations.  It  is 
convenient  to  separate  school  characteristics  into 
three  groups,  as  was  done  in  part  2:  First,  facili- 
ties, ciOTiculum,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
school  itself.  Second,  characteristics  of  the  teach- 
ing staff;  and  third,  those  of  the  student  body.* 
Subsequent  sections  will  examine  variables 
wi  thin  each  of  these  broad  classifications,  to  study 
their  relation  to  achievement.  However,  if  ihat 
were  done  without  an  initx^.  of  aU  three 
together,  the  relative  strength  of  the  three,  and 
thus  an  important  result,  would  be  overlooked. 
The  principal  result,  based  on  a variety  of  analyses, 
is  as  foUows; 

Attributes  of  other  students  account  for  far  more 
variation  in  the  achievement  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren than  do  any  attnbutes  of  school  facUUies  and  i 
slightly  more  than  do  attributes  of  staff.  I 

In  general,  as  the  educational  aspirations  and 
backgrounds  of  fellow  students  increase,  the 
achievement  of  minority  group  children  increases. 


♦The  general  finding  of  the  importance  of  student  body 
characteristics  for  educational  outcomes  has  been  shown 
by  several  investigators.  One  of  the  first  systematic 
investigations  is  reported  in  Alan  B.  Wilson,  “Residential 
Segregation  of  Social  Glasses  and  Aspirations  of  High 
School  Boys.”  American  Sociological  Review,  v.  24,  1959 
pp.  836-846. 
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Such  a result  must  be  subject  to  special  scrutiny, 
because  it  may  be  confounded  by  the  student’s 
own  educational  background  and  aspirations, 
which  will  generally  be  similar  to  those  of  his 
fellow  students.  For  this  reason,  throughout  the 
analysis  except  where  indicated,  his  own  back- 
ground characteristics  are  controlled  to  reduce 
such  an  effect. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  two  tables  which  provide 
some  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  result  is  based. 


One  (table  3.23.1)  presents  the  results  of  regression 
analyses  using  eight  variables.  The  eight  vari- 
ables consist  of  three  to  represent  student  back- 
grounds and  attitudes;  two  to  represent  school 
factors;  two  to  represent  teacher  factors,  and  one 
to  represent  student  body  qualities.  The  three 
background  variables  are  control  variables  and 
their  effect  is  not  shown.  The  unique  parts  of 
variance  accounted  for  by  the  other  five  are  shown 
individually  in  the  table.  The  unique  part  asso- 


Table  3.23.1.— Percent  of  variance  in  verbal  achievement  uniquely  accounted  for  by  one  variable  representing  each 
of:  School  facilities  (A),  curriculum  (B),  teacher  quality  (C),  teacher  attitudes  (D),  student  body  quality  (E), 
at  grades  12  and  % 12y  9 and  6 


Joint 

Unique 

ABODE 

Common 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

GRADE  12 

Puerto  Ricans 

21.  83 

11.  93 

1.  00 

0.  01 

0.  44 

0.  89 

8.55 

Indian  Americans 

10.  60 

3.56 

.31 

.52 

0 

2.77 

3.  44 

Mexican  Americans 

15.  70 

7.  45 

.22 

. 20 

.27 

.42 

7.  14 

Negro,  South 

11.  06 

2.  80 

0 

0 

.01 

. 18 

8.07 

Negro,  North — 

7.  39 

3.  58 

. 13 

. 04 

0 

. 17 

3.67 

Oriental  Americans 

1.  18 

. 44 

. 03 

. 03 

. 18 

. 09 

.41 

White,  South 

3.  02 

. 25 

. 02 

0 

0 

.24 

2.34 

White,  North 

1.  58 

.25 

.02 

0 

0 

0 

1.  31 

Negro,  total 

12.  43 

5.58 

. 02 

1.  01 

. 02 

.03 

a 77 

White,  total. - 

2.  52 

. 50 

. 01 

0 

0 

0 

2.  01 

GRADE  9 

Puerto  Ricans 

14  46 

2.  95 

. 13 

.23 

.05 

.31 

10.  79 

Indian  Americans — 

8.  69 

2.  39 

. 89 

. 16 

. 19 

.30 

4.76 

Mexican  Americans— 

9.  22 

3.  88 

. 05 

. 19 

.28 

1.  18 

3.  64 

Negro,  South. 

8.  84 

3.  40 

0 

0 

.07 

. 02 

5.35 

Negro,  North 

3.  37 

1.  38 

. 07 

. 01 

.01 

.24 

1.  66 

Orientel  Americans 

3.  79 

-.34 

. 05 

. 20 

.27 

. 13 

3.48 

White,  South 

2.  05 

. 15 

. 03 

. 03 

.01 

. 05 

1.  78 

White,  North 

1.  23 

. 01 

. 01 

. 12 

.08 

.01 

1.  10 

Negro,  total: 

8.  21 

3.  99 

.01 

0 

. 08 

. 08 

4.05 

White,  total 

1.  88 

-.  06 

. 02 

. 08 

.06 

.09 

1.  69 

GRADE  6 

Puerto  Ricans 

12.  01 

4.07 

. 01 

. 02 

. 03 

. 02 

7.  86 

Indian  Americans.. 

9.  14 

2.  28 

. 54 

. 09 

. 40 

. 34 

5.  49 

Mexican  Americans 

12.  91 

4.  91 

0 

. 01 

. 10 

.22 

7.67 

Negro,  South.. 

9.48 

3.22 

. 05 

. 03 

.06 

.04 

6.  12 

Negro,  North. 

1 81 

. 87 

0 

. 05 

. 19 

. 01 

3.  69 

Oriental  Americans 

4.  99 

1.  39 

. 15 

. 42 

. 08 

.04 

2.91 

White,  South... 

2.  13 

-.  02 

. 03 

0 

0 

. 01 

2.  11 

White,  North 

4.  56 

. 02 

. 15 

0 

. 08 

0 

4.  31 

Negro,  total 

9.  38 

2.  85 

0 

. 03 

0 

. 01 

6.  49 

White,  total 

4.37 

-.  06 

. 03 

0 

. 05 

. 09 

4.  26 
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dated  with  a single  variable  is  calculated  by  ob- 
taining the  variance  accounted  for  by  all  eight 
variables  and  then  independently  obtaining  the 
variance  accounted  for  by  seven  variables  (omit- 
ting the  dngle  variable) ; the  difference  between  the 
two  variances  thus  obtained  is  the  unique  contri- 
bution (to  the  accounting  for  of  variance)  of  the 
single  variable. 

The  first  column  shows  the  part  of  the  variance 
(over  and  above  the  part  accounted  for  by  the 
three  background  control  variables)  for  which  the 
whole  set  of  five  variables  accounts  together. 
The  second  column  is  the  “common”  part  of  the 
five;  it  is  calculated  by  subtracting  the  sum  of 
the  unique  percents  of  variance  from  the  joint 
percent.  (Grades  1 and  3 are  not  shown  here 
because  extremely  small  proportions  of  the  var- 
iance are  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  five  school 
characteristics.) 

The  table  shows  vanishingly  small  unique  con- 
tributions of  school  and  teacher  characteristics, 
but  very  large  unique  contributions  of  student 
body  characteristics.  In  addition,  the  second 
column  of  the  table  shows  the  variance  that  is 
explained  in  common ; that  is,  variance  that  could 
alternatively  be  explained  by  more  than  one  of  the 
five  variables.  Some  of  this  variance  is  of  course 
attributable  to  school  or  teacher  variables,  and  we 
shall  see  later  that  most  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
teacher  variables.  In  any  case,  an  impressive 
percent  of  variance  is  accounted  for  by  student 
body  characteristics. 

A different  way  of  viewing  the  relative  import- 
ance of  school  and  fellow-student  variables  for 
achievement  is  to  give  a special  advantage  to 
school  variables,  by  letting  them  account  for  as 
much  variance  as  possible,  and  then  introducing 
characteristics  of  fellow  students  to  account  for 
whatever  additional  variance  they  will.  This  wa.s 
done  in  another  analysis,  in  which  the  student’s 
own  background  was  statistically  controlled. 
The  result  is  shown  in  table  3.23.2  for  each  grade 
level.  At  grades  3 and  1,  little  variance  is  ac- 
counted for  either  by  school  characteristics  or 
student  body  characteristics.  This  result,  in 
which  no  variables  account  for  much  of  the  vari- 
ance in  achievement,  is  true  throughout  the  analy- 
sis for  grades  3 and  1,  despite  the  large  school-to- 
school  variations  shown  in  tables  3.22.1  and  3.22.2. 

However,  in  grades  12,  9,  and  6,  the  greater 
importance  of  student  body  characteristics  be- 
comes evident.  Even  when  they  are  added  after 
school  characteristics,  they  more  than  double  the 
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explained  variance  for  many  groups,  and  sharply 
increase  it  for  all  groups. 

These  demonstrations  could  be  supplemented  ^ 
by  many  others;  in  the  many  analyses  that  have  | 
been  carried  out,  nearly  any  student  body  char-  I 

acteristic  is  more  effective  in  accounting  for  i 

variations  in  individual  achievement  than  is  any 
characteristic  of  the  school  itself. 

A second  general  result  indicated  by  tables 
3.23.1  and  3.23.2  is  that  the  highest  achieving 
groups,  whites  and  Oriental  Americans,  show 
generally  least  dependence  of  achievement  on 

characteristics  of  fellow  students.  This  state- 
ment assumes  that  the  differences  shown  in  table 
3.23.1  and  table  3.23.2  are  not  due  to  lesser 
variation  in  characteristics  of  fellow  students 

for  Oriental  Americans  and  whites.  The  vari- 
ancefi  for  student  body  characteristics  (as  used 
in  table  3.23.1)  and  for  encyclopedia  and  students’ 
college  plans  (the  two  variables  that  account  for 
most  of  the  variance  at  grades  9 and  12  in  table  1 
3.23.2)  are  slightly  smaller  for  these  groups.  ! 
However,  when  these  variances  are  divided  into  | 
the  numbers  in  tables  3.23.1  and  3.23.2  the  differ- 
ence stUl  holds  with  nearly  the  same  strength. 
This  means  that  a given  difference  in  charac- 
teristics of  fellow  students  makes  less  difference 
in  achievement  of  these  two  groups.  This  indi- 
cates, as  in  previous  data,  a lesser  sensitivity  to 
school  environments  for  cMdren  in  these  gi’oups. 

It  suggests  also,  as  in  previous  data,  that  family 
background  which  encourages  achievement  re- 
duces sensitivity  to  variations  in  schools.  The 
school,  including  the  student  body,  apparently 
has  less  differential  effect  upon  achievement  of 
children  from  such  backgrounds. 

The  results  suggest,  then,  that  the  environ- 
ment provided  by  the  student  body  is  asymmetric 
in  its  effects,  that  it  has  its  greatest  effect  on  those 
from  educationally  deficient  backgrounds.  The 
matter  is  of  course  more  complex  than  this  simple 
relation,  doubtless  depending  on  the  relative 
number  of  high  and  low  achieving  students  in 
the  school,  and  on  other  factors. 

Another  result  from  the  data  of  tables  3.23.1 
and  3.23.2,  which  is  consistent  with  the  general 
difference  in  sensitivity  shown  earlier,  concerns 
differences  among  Negroes.  It  is  those  Negroes 
who  are  in  the  South  whose  achievement  appears 
to  vary  most  greatly  with  variations  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  fellow  students.  Here,  where 
the  most  educationally  disadvantaged  back^ounds 
are  found,  and  where  achievement  i»  lowest,  is  > 
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where  student  body  characteristics  make  most 
differences  for  Negro  achievement.  It  is  in  these 
more  stable,  less  urban  areas  where  exposme  to 
children  of  different  educational  backgrounds 
and  aspirations  has  in  the  past  been  least  possible 
for  Negro  children. 

Pavticuldv  studeut  body  chdTdCtevistics,  Having 
noted  the  generally  strong  relation  of  student  body 
Qualities  to  achievement,  the  next  question  be- 
comes what  qualities?  First,  it  can  be  said  that 
student  body  characteristics  measuring  the  general 
educational  backgrounds  of  the  student  body,  and 
those  measuring  the  educational  aspirations  are 
highly  correlated.  That  is,  a general  dimension 
along  which  student  bodies  can  be  placed  is  the 
“average  educational  level” —either  in  terms  of 
backgrounds  ^r  realistic  aspirations— of  students. 
In  examining  the  importance  of  that  dimension, 
two  variables  were  used;  one  as  a measure  of  back- 
ground and  the  other  as  a measure  of  aspirations. 
The  first  is  the  proportion  of  students  who  said  in 
the  questionnaire  that  they  have  an  encyclope^a 
in  the  home,  and  the  second  is  the  proportion  with 
definite  plans  to  attend  college.  For  grade  6,  the 
latter  measure  was  not  available,  and  a measure 
of  student  body  quality  was  constructed  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  student-derived  problems 
in  the  school,  as  reported  by  the  teachers. 

Three  measures  of  present  characteristics  of  the 
student  body  were  used,  as  follows: 

A measure  of  student  mobility,  derived  from  the 
principal’s  report  of  the  percent  of  students  who 
were  transfers  in  or  out  of  school  last  year. 

A measure  of  student  attendance,  from  the 
principaFs  report. 

The  average  hours  of  homework,  from  the  stu- 
dent’s report  (for  grades  9 and  12  only). 

The  relation  of  these  student  body  measures  to 
individual  student  achievement  is  examined  in 
table  3.23.3  under  three  conditions,  all  of  which 
control  the  student’s  own  background.  The  first 
condition  controls  also  the  per  pupil  instructional 
expenditure  in  school,  the  second  controls  as  well 
10  school  facility  and  curriculum  measures  (them- 
selves to  be  examined  in  the  next  section),  and 
the  third  controls  as  well  as  the  other  student  body 
measures  introduced  here. 

There  are  several  results  that  derive  from  the 
table.  The  first  general  result  that  is  supported 
by  several  aspects  of  the  table  is  this.  The  educa- 
tional backgrounds  and  aspirations  of  fellow  stu- 
dents appear  to  provide  a facilitating  or  amplifying 


effect  on  the  achievement  of  a student  independent 
of  his  own  background. 

Some  of  the  evidence  related  to  this  result  m 
table  3.23.3  follows:  In  grade  12,  both  the  level 
of  background  and  aspirations  of  fellow  students 
relate  strongly  to  achievement,  and  neither’s  re- 
lation to  achievement  is  whoUy  accounted  for 
when  the  other  is  controlled.  Second,  at  the  ninth 
grade,  the  relation  to  background  is  about  the 
same,  though  the  level  of  educational  aspirations 
of  fellow  students  relates  much  less  strongly  to 
verbal  achievement. 

In  the  North,  it  is  the  level  of  fellow-students’ 
aspirations  that  relates  more  strongly,  while  in 
the  South,  it  is  their  backgrounds.  At  the  sixth 
grade,  the  student  body  quality  as  perceived  by 
the  teacher  relates  about  as  strongly  to  achieve- 
ment as  the  measure  of  student  body  background 
(for  whites  and  for  Negroes  in  the  North,  more 
strongly;  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  less  strongly). 

Another  general  measure  of  the  student  body’s 
affinity  for  school,  which  derives  partly  from 
general  characteristics  of  the  community  and 
partly  from  management  of  the  school,  is  attend- 
ance. For  aU  gi-oups,  it  relates  moderately  to 
achievement,  both  before  and  after  other  student 
body  factors  are  controlled.* 

A final  result  from  this  table  concerns  mobility. 
In  the  North,  for  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
achievement  is  lower  where  student  mobility  is 
high;  in  the  South  achievement  is  higher  where 

student  mobility  is  high. 

This  reversed  relation  in  the  North  and  South 
is  very  likely  an  urban-ru  al  difference.  In  cities, 
certain  schools  have  very  high  student  turnover, 
and  this  apparently  limits  the  ability  of  such 
schools  to  produce  achievement.  But  in  rural 
areas,  mobility  is  much  lower,  and  it  appears  to 
be  those  schools  which  are  most  fixed  and  stable 
in  student  population  that  ha.ve  lowest  achieve- 
ment. 

There  is  one  special  characteristic  of  the  student 
body  for  which  the  regression  analysis  provides 

*It  is  important  to  note  that  neither  the  student  s own 
attendance  nor  his  college  aspirations  are  controlled  in 
this  analysis,  though  six  variables  in  his  background  are. 
Thus,  there  is  some  confounding  of  the  effect  of  the  en- 
vironment provided  by  fellow  students  with  his  own 
characteristics,  which  are  related  to  them.  However, 
the  strength  of  the  fellow-student  background  measure, 
when  the  same  background  characteristic  is  controlled 
for  the  student  himself,  and  the  considerations  discussed 
earlier  in  this  section,  indicates  that  this  confounding 
does  not  seriously  distort  inferences  from  the  data. 
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some  additional  evidence.  This  is  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  bod5^  The  problem 
of  assessing  its  effect  is  vastly  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  students  of  both  races  in  racially  heter- 
ogeneous schools  are  not  ."epresentative  of  all 
students  of  their  race,  but  are  often  highly  un- 
representative. Nevertheless,  with  this  caution 
it  is  useful  to  examine  the  achievement  of  students 
of  each  race  in  schools  of  varying  different  racial 
composition. 

The  question  of  performance  of  children  in 
schools  of  different  racial  composition  is  often 
confused  by  not  separating  several  different  com- 
ponents: 

Effects  due  to  different  facilities  and  cur- 
riculum in  the  school  itself. 

Effects  due  to  differences  in  educational 
deficiency  or  proficiency  of  fellow  students 
that  are  correlated  with  race,  though  not 
universally  so. 

Effects  due  to  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  apart  from  its  level  of  ed- 
ucational proficiency. 

Some  insight  into  these  effects  may  be  gained  by 
examining  what  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  can  tell  us  about  the  achievement  of 
students  of  each  race  under  different  levels  of 
prior  information,  as  fellows  (under  all  conditions, 
his  own  family  background  characteristics  are 
controlled): 

(A)  In  the  first  instance,  if  we  know  nothing 
about  the  school  except  its  per-pupil 
instructional  expenditure; 

(B)  In  th©  second  case,  if  we  know  also  a 
variety  of  school  facility  and  curriculum 
characteristics; 

(C)  In  the  third  case,  if  we  know  also  several 
characteristics  of  the  student  body,  such 
as  those  examined  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. 

In  all  these  cases,  we  ask  what  does  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  (measured  as 
proportion  of  students  that  are  white  and  not 
Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican  American)  tell  us  in 
addition  about  the  achievement  of  a student  of  a 
given  racial  or  ethnic  gToup.  These  various  con- 
ditions are  presented  in  table  3.23,4  for  grades  3, 
6,  9,  and  12.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  added 
variance  accounted  for  under  some  of  the  condi- 
tions large  indeed,  relative  to  the  variance  ex- 
plained by  most  school  factors.  There  are  a few 


other  student  body  variables  that  add  more  to  the 
explained  variance,  but  not  much  more.  These 
numbers  must  also  be  viewed  relative  to  the  total 
between-school  variance,  which  is  less  tht.r  20 
percent  for  Negroes  and  less  than  10  percent  for 
whites.  (See  table  3.22.1.) 

The  first  quite  general  result  in  this  table  is  that 
as  the  proportion  white  in  a school  increases,  the 
achievement  of  students  in  each  racial  group  in- 
creases. This  does  not  yet  separate  out  the  effects 
i,  ii,  and  iii.  We  shall  raise  the  question  shortly 
about  which  of  these  effects  appear  to  be  most 
important. 

The  second  general  result  is  that  this  relationship 
increases  as  grade  in  school  increases.  The  relation- 
ship is  absent  at  grade  3,  and  strongest  at  grade  9, 
and  12.  This  gives  some  assurance  that  the 
relation  is  not  due  to  associated  factors,  which 
should  produce  an  apparent  effect  at  all  grades 
alike. 


A third  point  to  note  is  that  the  additional 
knowledge  of  school  characteristics  (condition 
A+B  compared  to  A)  reduces  only  slightly  the 
added  influence  of  racial  composition.  This  leads 
to  the  third  important  result:  The  higher  achieve- 
ment of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  schools  with 
greater  proportions  of  white  students  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  better  facilities  and  curriculum  in 
these  schools  (to  the  extent  these  were  measured 
by  our  questionnaires).  But  a comparison  of  this 
condition  with  the  next  (A+B+C)  which  in- 
cludes information  about  the  student  body’s  edu- 
cational background  and  aspirations  shows  that 
the  latter  characteristics  do  sharply  reduce  the 
added  variance  explained  by  racial  composition. 
(As  explained  in  section  o.2A,  an  appearance  of 
sharp  reduction  in  apparent  effect  is  likely  to  mean 
in  reality  complete  absence  of  effect.)  This  leads 
to  still  another  important  result:  The  higher 
achievement  of  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in 
schools  with  greater  proportions  of  white  students 
is  largely,  perhaps  wholly,  related  to  effects 
associated  with  the  student  body’s  educational 
background  and  aspirations.  This  means  that 
the  apparent  beneficial  effect  of  a student  body 
with  a high  proportion  of  white  students  comes 
not  from  racial  composition  per  se,  but  from  the 
better  educational  background  and  higher  educa- 
tional aspirations  that  are,  on  the  average  found 
among  white  students.  The  effects  of  the  student 
body  environment  upon  a student’s  achievement 
appear  to  lie  in  the  educational  proficiency  pos- 
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Table  3«23«4«— Additional  percent  of  variance  in  achievement  explained  by  proportion  white  in  school  under  ; { 
different  prior  states  of  information:  (6  variables  in  student^s  own  background  controlled)^  per  pupil  expend!*  ^^,4 
tures  on  staff  in  the  school  (A);  additional  facilities  and  curriculum  characteristics  of  school  (]3)  characteristics  r ^ 
of  student  body  (C);  effect  is  toward  higher  achievement  except  where  (— ) precedes  number  : 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

A 

A+B 

A+B+C 

A 

A+B 

A+B+C 

Puerto  Ricans 

17.06 

13.  53 

3.98 

7. 76 

8. 45 

0. 81 

Indian  Americans 

12.61 

6. 93 

.15 

8.  50 

11.21 

5. 19 

Mexican  American 

12.  51 

9. 45 

1.87 

11.50 

11.52 

4.20 

Negro,  South... 

1.52 

1.67 

.39 

2.  35 

1.62 

.34 

Negro,  North 

2. 90 

1.83 

.41 

2.41 

1.36 

.82 

Oriental  Americans 

.77 

1.70 

(♦) 

.89 

.30 

(♦) 

White,  South 

.00 

.01 

(-).oi 

.00 

.04 

.00 

White,  North 

.56 

.81 

.21 

1.40 

1.40 

.41 

Negro  total 

3.29 

3.54 

.68 

3.  01 

1.54 

.67 

White  total 

.29 

.29 

.13 

.69 

.91 

.25 

Grade  6 

Graded 

A 

A+B 

A+B+C 

A 

A+B 

A+B+C 

Puerto  Ricans 

6.  34 

6.66 

0.78 

5.  24 

5.02 

1.  51 

Indian  Americans.. 

2.  83 

4.  59 

2.  02 

2.  60 

1.  91 

. 96 

Mexican  American... 

9.70 

9.06 

1.  67 

3.  08 

3.  52 

1.00 

Negro,  South.... 

1.  31 

1.  62 

.56 

(-).23 

(-).  18 

( -).  28 

Negro,  North 

1.  46 

1.36 

.37 

. 09 

. 14 

(-).07 

Oriental  Americans 

.06 

.09 

.04 

3.  52 

2.  25 

.52 

White,  South. 

.34 

.39 

. 15 

. 19 

. 16 

.04 

W^hite,  North 

1.  50 

1.  38 

.34 

.01 

.04 

(-).05 

Negro  total 

1.  12 

1.  54 

. 40 

(~).01 

.00 

(-).07 

White  total 

1.  06 

1.  04 

.23 

.04 

. 06 

1 

(-).Ol 

*The  regression  had  Insufficient  data  for  estimation. 


sessed  by  that  student  body,  whatever  its  racial 
or  ethnic  composition.* 

This  result  does,  however,  give  some  insight 
into  the  way  in  which  achievement  levels  of  two 
groups  can  remain  quite  different  over  a long 
period  of  time.  If  a large  part  of  the  effect  of  a 
school  on  a student  is  accounted  for  by  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  other  students  in  the  school,  then  in 
a segregated  system,  if  one  group  begins  at  an 
educationally  impoverished  level,  it  will  tend  to 
remain  at  that  level. 

Ordinarily,  one  has  a conception  of  school’s  effect 
as  consisting  of  a strong  stimulus  from  the  out- 
side, independent  of  the  immediate  social  context 


♦The  data  show  a lesser  residual  relationship  (column 
A+B+C)  for  whites  than  Negroes  and  for  Southern 
whites  than  for  Northern  ones.  However,  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  lesser  variation  in  racial  composition  of  student 
body  for  whites  than  for  Negroes,  and  for  Southern  whites 
than  Northern  ones. 
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of  the  students.  In  view  of  the  results  of  this 
section,  it  appears  that  a more  appropriate  con-  ; 
ception  may  be  that  of  a self-reproducing  system,  | 
in  which  most  of  the  effects  are  not  independent  of 
the  social  context,  but  are,  rather,  internal  ones. 

3.231  Two  comments  on  the  analysis. — The  I 
results  of  the  preceding  sections  are  enough  at  1 
variance  with  common  beliefs  that  a number  of  \ 
questions  are  likely  to  be  raised  about  the  analysis.  \ 
One  such  question  is  this:  Why  are  the  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  separated  in  the  analysis?  Let  i 
us  suppose  that  all  Negroes  go  to  equally  bad 
schools  and  all  whites  go  to  equally  good  schools,  \ 
or  vice  versa.  Then  the  analysis  which  keeps  the  ^ 
groups  separate  will  show  no  effectiveness  of  j 
school  characteristics,  because  for  each  racial  or  | 
ethnic  group,  the  schools  are  uniformly  bad  or  ] 
good.  I 

First,  it  is  important  to  make  clear  why  the 
racial  groups  were  kept  separate  in  the  analysis. 
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. When  achievement  differs  as  much  as  it  does  be- 
i tween  these  groups,  then  to  analyze  the  groups 
i together,  without  controlling  for  race  or  ethnicity 
iof  the  student,  would  cause  any  school  character- 
.listics  highly  associated  with  race  or  ethnicity  to 
I i show  a spurious  relation  to  achievement.  For 
i ! example,  race  of  teacher,  which  is  highly  correlated 
llwith  the  student’s  own  race,  would  show  a high 
^relation  to  achievement  if  the  student’s  race  were 
I not  controlled.  In  short,  it  would  not  be  good 
' methodology  to  fail  to  control  on  a variable— race 
or  ethnicity  in  this  case--which  is  known  to  have 
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fla  hi-h  and  stable  relation  to  the  dependent  van- 
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able,  independently  of  characteristics  of  the  school 

attended  by  the  student. 

An  examination  was  carried  out,  without  con- 
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trolling  for  race,  of  whether  school  factors  might 
appear  to  account  for  large  portions  of  the  vari- 
ance.* It  used  the  five  school  average  vaiiables 
shown  in  t i le  3.23.1,  together  with  the  same 
three  individual  student  variables  used  m that 
analyas:  Family  economic  background,  family 
educational  background  and  interest,  the  stu- 
dent’s attitude.  The  five  variables  charactenzmg 
the  school  were  school  facilities,  school  curriculum, 
teacher  quahties,  teacher  attitudes,  and  student 
body  characteristics.  Table  3.231.1  shows  the 
unique  contribution  of  each  of  these  five,  in  a 
regression  containing  all  eight  variables,  as  we 
as  the  unique  contribution  of  all  five  together,  at 
r grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12.  The  table  shows  that  the 
Ij  school  and  staff  factors  make  very  smaU  umque 
contributions  to  the  variance,  just  as  in  the  case 
when  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups  were  treated 
separately  (table  3.23.1).  The  one  variable  at 
the  level  of  the  school  that  does  make  a strong 
unique  contribution  is  the  educational  back- 
grounds and  aspirations  of  fellow-students— 
j the  student  body  variable.  It  may  be  noted 
parenthetically  that  even  the  meager  contribution 
' of  teacher  attitudes  may  be  largely  a result  of  the 
correlation  of  these  attitudes  with  the  race  or 
ethnicity  of  the  student  in  the  school. 

Also  it  must  be  emphasized  that  with  respect 
to  teacher  quality  we  deal  only  with  school 
averages.  The  variance  of  pupil  achievement 
accounted  for  differences  between  teachers  in  the 


*If  any  school  factors  were  highly  associated  with  race, 
they  would  certainly  account  spuriously  for  a large 
fraction  of  the  variance  in  achievement.  Thus,  an  ap- 
parent school  effect  would  not  necessarily  represent  a 

true  school  effect. 


same  school  cannot  be  explored  by  means  of  the 

data  of  the  survey.  _ 

A second  question  will  hkely  be  raised  for  whicn 

the  data  of  the  survey  provide  less  (firect  evidence. 
The  question  can  be  posed  in  this  way;  School 
effects  were  not  evident  because  no  measurement 
of  educational  growth  was  carried  out.  Had  it 
been,  then  some  schools  might  have  shown  much 
greater  growth  rates  of  students  than  would 
others  and  these  rates  might  have  been  highly 
correlated  'with  school  characteristics. 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  one  of  the  strongest 
implications  would  be  that  the  correlation  between 
family  background  and  achievement  should  show  a 
decrease  over  the  years  of  school  roughly  pro- 
portioned to  the  school  effect,  and  correspondingly, 
school  factors  should  show  an  increase  in  correla- 
tion with  achievement.  Only  if  family  background 
were  homogeneous  within  schools,  and  if  the 
school’s  effect  were  higlily  correlated  with  family 
background,  would  a school  effect  maintain  a high 
correlation  of  achievement  to  family  background. 
But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  schools  appear 
to  have  an  effect  that  is  dependent  upon  the 
average  family  background  in  the  school  an 
effect  through  the  student  body  not  through  the 
characteristics  of  the  school  itself.  Thus,  the 
question  posed  above  can  only  be  meaningful  if  it 
refers  to  an  effect  independent  of  the  student  body 
composition.  And  such  an  effect,  as  indicated 
above,  would  reduce  the  correlation  between 
family  background  factors  and  achievement,  and 
increase  tlie  relation  of  school  factors  with  achieve- 
ment. Yet  there  is  little  increase  in  the  variance  in 
achievement  explained  by  school  characteristics, 
though  there  is  some  increase  in  variance  explained 
by  teacher  characteristics  (as  section  3.25  will 
show),  and  more  increase  in  variance  explained  by 
student  body  characteristics.  Also,  table  3.221.3 
showed  that  considering  both  subjective  and 
objective  background,  the  multiple  correlation 
between  background  factors  and  achievement 
remains  constant  or  increases  over  grades  6 to  12 
for  Negroes,  and  whites.  (Grades  1 and  3 could 
not  be  included  in  the  comparison  because  several 
family  background  measures  were  not  obtained  at 
the  grades  1 and  3 ) It  is  likely  that  measurement 
was  not  as  good  at  grade  6,  which  makes  precise 
comparison  not  possible;  but  it  is  clear  that  no 
strong  outside  stimulus  is  making  its  impact  felt 
in  such  a way  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
relation  of  background  to  achievement;  that  is, 
it  is  clear  that  schools  are  not  acting  as  a strong 
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stimulus  independent  of  the  child’s  background, 
or  the  level  of  the  student  body.  For  if  they  were, 
there  would  be  a decline  in  this  correlation,  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  such  stimulus.  This 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  schools  have  no  effect, 
but  rather  that  what  effeCoS  they  do  have  are 
highly  correlated  with  the  individual  student’s 
background,  and  with  the  educational  background 
of  the  student  body  in  the  school;  that  is,  the 
effects  appear  to  arise  not  principally  from  factors 
that  the  school  system  controls,  but  from  factors 
outside  the  school  proper.  The  stimulus  arising 
from  variables  independent  of  the  student  back- 
ground. factors  appears  to  be  a relatively  weak  one. 

Table  S.231.1.— Unique  percent  ol  variance  in  verbal 
achievement  accounted  for  by  characteristics  of 
schoolteachers,  and  student  hody,  in  regression  with 
2 family  background  factors  and  1 individual  attitude 


Grades 

12 

9 

6 

3 

Unique  contribution  to 
variance  accounted 
for  by — 

School  facilities 

0 

0 

0 

0 

School  curriculum.  _ 1 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

Teacher  qualities 

0 

0 

0 

. 1 

Teacher  attitudes 

.8 

.9 

.4 

.3 

Student  body  char- 

acteristics  - 

4.7 

4.9 

8.2 

1.4 

Unique  of  all  5 jointly 

9.6 

8. 1 

10.9 

2.5 

Total  by  all  8 

35.4 

38. 1 

37.7 

12.9 

3.24  School  facilities  and  curriculum 

The  study  of  characteristics  of  school  facilities 
and  curriculum  must  take  as  its  starting  point  the 
surprisingly  small  amount  of  variation  in  student 
achievement  accounted  for  by  variations  in  these 
characteristics.  Nevertheless,  something  can  be 
learned  about  achievement  in  schools  with  differ- 
ing characteristics  by  proceeding  somewhat 
arbitrarily  to  introduce  successively  selected 
school  characteristics  to  examine  what  aid  they 
give  in  accounting  for  variance  in  achievement. 
In  carrying  out  this  examination  of  particular 
school  factors,  the  comparatively  small  samples  of 
groups  other  than  Negro  and  white  make  results 
from  these  groups  quite  variable,  and  of  little 
value  in  learning  the  achievement  associated  with 
given  school  characteristics.  Thus,  only  Negroes 
and  whites,  for  the  country  as  a whole  and  for 
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North  and  South  separately,  will  be  examined. 
The  overall  per  pupU  expenditure  on  staff  is  in- 
troduced first,  as  an  overall  measure  of  the  com- 
munity’s input  of  resources  into  the  school.  Even 
at  this  initial  point,  however,  student  background 
differences  are  controlled  so  that  the  results  will 
not  be  masked  by  the  community’s  input  of 
students  into  the  school.  Hence,  the  residual 
relationship  shows  the  higher  achievement  of 
children  who  report  similar  backgrounds  in  schools 
with  high  per  pupU  expenditure.  The  data  from 
this  examination  are  presented  in  table  3.24.1  and 
they  lead  to  the  first  result  of  this  section:  For 
schools  attended  by  Negroes  in  the  South,  but 
among  no  other  groups,  high  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture is  associated  with  higher  achievement,  at 
grades  6,  9,  and  12,  after  background  differences 
of  students  are  controlled.  This  result  means  that 
for  Negroes  in  the  South,  achievement  is  apprecia- 
bly lower  in  schools  with  low  per  pupil  expenditure 
than  in  schools  with  high  expenditure.  Another 
comparison  makes  the  differences  between  this 
group  and  others  even  sharper:  the  variance  in  per 
pupil  expenditure  among  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
South  is  only  a tenth  to  a third  as  great  as  that  for 
other  groups.  Consequently,  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  relationship  for  Southern  Negroes  and 
its  relative  absence  elsewhere  is  even  more  marked. 

This  is  not  to  say  by  any  means  that  expenditure 
differences  in  themselves  create  such  differences  in 
achievement  for  Southern  Negroes.  This  measure 
very  likely  represents  other  differences  in  the 
community.  As  section  3.23  showed,  when  stu- 
dent body  characteristics  are  taken  into  account, 
the  variance  accounted  for  by  a facilities  measure 
(which  includes  per  pupil  expenditui’e)  is  very  i 
small  indeed.  In  fact,  if  adjustments  had  been  ! 
made  to  remove  student  body  factors  in  the  present  ; 
analysis,  together  with  facilities  and  curriculum  t 
measures,  the  unique  contribution  of  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  Southern  Negroes  would  have  ‘ 
nearly  vanished. 

The  next  step  in  the  examination  is  to  introduce  ' 
certain  selected  facilities  and  curriculum  measures  ; 
which  gave  evidence  in  early  analyses  of  showing  5 
most  relation  to  achievement  or  appear  to  be  \ 
intrinsically  important  in  school  policy  (such  as  ' 
grouping  or  tracking).  Some  facilities  measures,  I 
such  as  the  pupil/teacher  ratio  in  instruction,  are 
not  included  because  they  showed  a consistent  ! 
lack  of  relation  to  achievement  among  all  groups 
under  all  conditions. 


/Table  3.24.1.— Variance  accounted  for  by  per  pupil 
! instructional  expenditure  grades  12,  9,  6,  after  6 
;|  background  variables  are  controlled 


12 

9 

6 

Negro,  South 

2.98 

2.89 

3.49 

Negro,  North 

.09 

.02 

.14 

I White,  South 

.06 

.21 

.15 

'^White,  North 

n 

.29 

.14 

.05 

j Negroes,  total.  

2.62 

2.55 

2.17 

Whites,  total 

A 

.80 

.64 

.36 

The  facilities  and  curriculum  measures  are — 

I volumes  per  student  in  school  library 
I science  laboratory  facilities  (9  and  12  only) 
I number  of  extracurricular  activities  (9  and  12 

! only) 

j presence  of  an  accelerated  curriculum 

comprehensiveness  of  the  curriculum  (9  and 
12  only) 

strictness  in  promotion  of  slow  learners  (6 
f only) 

I use  of  grouping  or  tracking  (9  and  12  only) 

I movement  between  tracks  (9  and  12  only) 

I school  size 

[t 

ji  number  of  guidance  counselors  (9  and  12  only) 

I urbanism  of  school’s  location. 

For  all  Negroes  and  all  whites,  and  for  each  race 
ji  in  the  North  and  the  South  separately,  the  analysis 
I allows  us  to  examine  the  added  variance  that  any 
i;  one  of  these  measures  would  account  for  under  two 
i different  conditions — when  only  knowledge  of 
/:  student  background  and  per  pupil  instructional  ex~ 
|i  penditure  of  the  school  is  given,  and  when  in  addi- 
tion knowledge  of  all  the  other  facilities  and  cur- 
j riculum  measures  is  given.  That  is,  under  the 
i first  condition,  only  the  measures  of  student  input 
I and  financial  input  into  the  school  are  controlled; 
;!  under  the  second  condition,  a variety  of  other  fa- 
I cilities  and  curriculum  measures  are  also  con- 
; trolled.  The  data  are  given  in  table  3 .24.2. 

I Variations  among  grades. — The  general  compari- 

; son  between  grades  shows  that  the  facilities  and 
I curriculum  measures  account  for  an  increasingly 
j larger  amount  of  variance  in  achievement  from  the 
I 6th  to  the  12th  grades.  Very  little  of  the  variance 
; is  accounted  for  at  the  6th  grade  by  most  measures, 

; somewhat  more  at  the  9th,  and  still  more  at  the 
12th.  The  absence  of  relation  for  most  items  at 
; grade  6 is  a result  of  the  low  variation  among 
schools  with  respect  to  these  facilities  in  ele- 
i mentary  schools. 


Variations  between  Negroes  and  whites. — ^The 
generally  lesser  variance  accounted  for  by  school- 
to-school  differences  for  whites  is  evident  here. 
For  'whites,  less  variance  is  accounted  for  by  all 
characteristics,  and  little  or  none  is  accounted  for 
by  many. 

Variation  between  regions. — For  both  Negroes 
and  whites,  and  for  nearly  all  measures,  more 
variance  is  accounted  for  by  school  differences  in 
the  South  than  by  school  differences  in  the  North. 
This  result  jaccords  with  previous  results  that 
show  the  greater  relation  of  achievement  to  school 
differences  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Partimdar  facilities  and  curriculum  measures. — 
One  variable  that  explains  a relatively  large 
amount  of  variance  at  grades  9 and  12  under  the 
first  condition  (A)  is  school  size.  (The  lack  of 
relation  at  grade  6 may  be  a result  of  the  lesser 
variation  in  size  of  elementary  schools.)  The 
relation  is  strongest  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  but 
not  absent  for  whites  in  the  South.  However, 
most  of  its  apparent  effect  vanishes  if  various 
facilities  and  curricular  differences  are  controlled. 
That  is,  the  higher  achievement  in  larger  schools 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  additional  facilities 
they  include.  There  is  some  evidence,  among  the 
whites  in  the  North,  that  school  size  may  have  a 
reverse  effect,  perhaps  for  the  largsist  schools. 
The  indication  that  the  effects  of  size  may  differ 
in  rural  areas  where  the  size  of  schools  is  quite 
small  and  in  urban  ones  wfirre  the  size  is  quite 
large  is  given  further  support  by  table  3.24.3, 
which  separates  each  race  into  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  shows  the  amount  of 
explained  variance  added  by  introducing  school 
size.  (This  measure  of  variance  added  is  under 
the  condition  that  all  charac;teristics  above  it  in 
table  3.24.2  had  been  controlled.  Thus,  it  is  with 
A plus  most  of  B controlled.) 

This  shows  a slightly  greater  difference  between 
the  effects  by  the  urban-rural  classification  than 
by  the  North-South  classification,  and  adds  sup- 
port to  the  indication  that  there  might  be  a nega- 
tive effect  of  size  in  metropolitan  areas. 

A variable  which  can  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  relation  is  urbanism  of  school’s  location. 
In  urban  areas,  this  variable  expresses  the  differ- 
ence in  location  between  city  and  suburb;  outside 
urban  areas,  it  expresses  the  difference  in  location 
between  rural,  small  town,  and  larger  town  loca- 
tions. For  both  Negroes  and  whites  this  variable 
is  positively  related  to  achievement  in  the  South, 
where  the  difference  is  principally  the  difference 
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between  rural  and  small  or  larger  town,  but  it  is 
not  positively  related  to  achievement  in  the  North, 
where  the  variable  difference  measures  principally 
suburb  versus  city.  This  again  suggests  that 
quite  apart  from  facilities  and  curriculum,  the 
smallest  and  most  rural  schools  have  lower 
achievement  than  larger  and  more  urban  schools, 
but  the  largest  and  most  urban  do  not  have  higher 
achievement  than  those  of  middle  size  and  again, 
that  this  is  most  true  for  Negi’oes. 

Several  of  the  measures  in  table  3.24.2  can  be 
dismissed  rather  quickly.  Tracking  shows  no 


relation  to  achievement,  and  thus  the  apparent 
relation  of  movement  between  tracks  to  achieve- 
ment cannot  be  meaningfully  interpreted. 

Comprehensiveness  of  the  curriculum  shows 
small  and  inconsistent  relations  to  achievement. 
The  existence  of  an  accelerated  program  in  the 
curriculum  does,  however,  show  a consistent  rela- 
tion to  achievement  at  grade  12,  particularly  in 
the  North,  both  before  and  after  other  curriculum 
and  facilities  measures  have  been  controlled.  It 
is  not  possible  to  tell  conclusively,  however, 
whether  the  accelerated  program  is  truly  effective 


Table  3.24.2.  Unique  percentage  contributions  to  variance  in  verbal  achievement  by  individual  facilities  and  cur- 
ricular measures,  given  knowledge  of  student  background  (6  background  variables  controlled)  and  per  pupil 
expenditure  (A),  and  given  knowledge  of  A plus  10  facilities  and  curriculum  measures  (B) 


Negro  total: 

Total  variance  accounted  for  *. 

Expenditure 

Volumes 

Laboratories 

Extracurricular.  

Accelerated 

Comprehensiveness  (12,  9) 

Promotion  strictness  (6) 

Grouping  or  tracking.  

Movement  between  tracks 

Size.. 

Guidance 

Urbanism... 

White  total: 

Total  variance  accounted  for  *. 

Expenditure 

Volumes 

Laboratories 

Extracurricular.. 

Accelerated. 

Comprehensiveness  (12,  9) 

Promotion  strictness  (6) 

Grouping  or  tracking 

Movement  between  tracks 

Size.. 

Guidance 

Urbanism... 

Negro,  North; 

Total  variance  accounted  for 

Expenditure 

Volumes 

Laboratories. 

Extra  curricular 

Accelerated. 

Comprehensiveness  (12,  9) 

Promotion  strictness  (6) 

Grouping  or  tracking... 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Grade  12 


(2.  62) 


. 04 
1.  6! 
1.  64 

. 59 
. 6J. 


A+B 


Grade  9 


(- 


(- 


).01 
).40 
2.  55 
2.  61 
2.  12 


(0.80) 


( 


-).  11 
. 62 
. 04 
. 67 

0 


(■ 


(- 


).  02 
. 02 
).  22 
. 16 
. 04 


(0.  09) 


•).  28 
. 97 
1.  07 
. 96 
. 22 


11 


((6.96)) 
.54 
. 05 
. 42 
. 10 
. 11 
0 


. 10 
(-).  19 
. 16 
. 06 
. 11 


((2.53)) 
. 54 

(-).  12 
. 20 
. 93 
. 33 

(~).02 


0 

0 

(-).  19 
. 81 
. 28 


((3.14)) 

0 

(-).28 
. 77 
. 71 
. 58 
(-).  19 


.52 


(2.  55) 


(-).04 
. 04 
. 12 
. 11 
. 08 


A+B 


(-).  14 
(-)l.  14 
1.  32 
1.  25 
. 88 


(0.  64) 

. 06 


0 

. 07 
. 01 
(-).  14 


(-)  01 
(-).02 
. 04 
. 22 
.08 


((5.  19)) 
. 87 

0 

. 07 
. 01 
. 04 

(-).  01 


Grade  6 


(2.  17) 
(-).  01 


A+B 


((2.77)) 
1.  62 
. 02 


(-).oi 
(-).88 
. 09 
. 06 
. 15 


((1.  15)) 
. 87 
. 03 
(-).  05 
. 02 

0 

(-).  13 


0 

0 


. 08 
. 25 


0 

. 23 
(0.  36) 
. 01 


. 02 
.05 


(0.  02) 


(-).04 
. 32 
. 16 
. 31 
. 02 


02 


. 04 
. 17 


((1.45)) 
(-).  05 
(-).  03 
. 15 

0 

. 19 

0 


. 09 


0 

(-).03 
(0.  14) 
0 


. 09 
.46 


07 

22 


.04 
. 28 


((0.47)) 
1.  62 
. 01 


. 02 
. 05 


. 03 


((0.77)) 
. 16 

0 


. 06 
.44 


I 


I 


; 


S 


V^'  v.-,:>.,u..  v.o^.>,;.. 


1 

■i- 

Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  0 

A 

A+B 

A 

A+B 

A 

A+B 

1 

^egro,  North — Continued 

Movement  between  tracks 

. 07 

(-)•  14 

(-).  38 

( — ).  27 

j Size., _ 

.40 

0 

. 46 

. 28 

(-).  01 

0 

1 Guidance 

. 38 

(-)•  03 

. 18 

( — ).  01 

[ Urbanism 

. 30 

. 02 

(-).  02 

(-).  05 

(-).  08 

(-)•  03 

jf^egro,  South: 

Total  variance  accounted  for  *___ 

(2.  98) 

((8.64)) 

(2.89) 

((7.  52)) 

(3.  49) 

((4.  90)) 

Expenditure 

. 65 

1 40 

1 nn 

Volumes.  

1.  37 

. 86 

(-).  04 

X*  TTV 

. 14 

(-).  09 

1.  yu 
(--).  08 

Laboratories t 

1.  93 

. 37 

. 08 

. 12 

Extracurricular. 

1.  10 

0 

( — ).  28 

. 23 

Accelerated. 

. 30 

0 

. 28 

'.  12 

. 05 

. 05 

Comprehensiveness  (12,  9) 

. 57 

. 05 

. 27 

(~).05 

Promotion  strictness  (6) 

HA 

nn 

Grouping  or  tracking 

(-)•  02 

. 02 

( — ).  28 

f 01 

. UD 

• viy 

Movement  between  tracks . 

(-).  44 

(-).  07 

( - ) 1.  43 

( ~ ) 1.  36 

Size 

3.  72 

. 27 

2.  85 

. 15 

. 02 

( — ).  06 

Guidance 

3.  04 

0 

2.  40 

06 

Urbanism.. 

2.  80 

. 21 

1.  99 

. 03 

1.  10 

1.  20 

White,  North: 

Total  variance  accounted  for  *...  . 
Expenditure 

(0.  29) 

((1.  87)) 
. 13 

(0.  14) 

((0.73)) 

11 

(0.  05) 

((0.32)) 

Volumes.. 

(-).  12 

(-).  18 

. 17 

• XX 

. 07 

. 02 

. uo 
. 02 

Laboratories 

. 33 

. 15 

. 02 

f — ).  01 

Extracurricular 

. 43 

0 

. 02 

03 

Accelerated 

. 66 

. 72 

. 01 

0 

. 03 

. 05 

Comprehensiveness  (12,  9) 

(-).  05 

. 17 

. 29 

. 32 

Promotion  strictness  (6) 

03 

OJ. 

Grouping  or  tracking... 

(-).  01 

(-).oi 

0 

0 

. 03 

• trr 

. 04 

Movement  between  tracks 

. 05 

0 

0 

0 

Size 

. 02 

(-).35 

(-).  03 

(-).  03 

. 01 

(-).Ol 

Guidance . 

. 28 

. 14 

. 01 

03 

Urbanism 

. 06 

0 

(~).  01 

. 06 

(-).  17 

( — ).  17 

White,  South: 

Total  variance  accounted  for  ‘ .. 

(0.  06) 

((3.  16)) 

(0.  21) 

((1.  60)) 

(0.  15) 

((0.57)) 

Expenditure 

( — ).  17 

12 

1 1 

Volumes 

. 03 

. 04 

0 

0 

. 01 

• Xx 

. 03 

Laboratories 

. 87 

. 47 

( — ).  08 

C — ) 08 

Extracurricular.  

1.  57 

. 02 

. 30 

0 

Accelerated 

. 42 

(-).oi 

. 22 

. 01 

. 01 

( — ).  01 

Comprehensiveness  (12,  9) 

. 33 

. 06 

0 

0 

Promotion  strictness  (6)__  _ _ 

13 

1 1 

Grouping  or  tracking 

(-).  03 

(-).  03 

( — ).  02 

0 

• xo 

. iX 

Movement  between  tracks 

0 

(-).  18 

( — ).  02 

( — ).  08 

Size 

1.  13 

0 

. 63 

0 

. 22 

, 22 

Guidance 

2.  23 

. 11 

1.  01 

39 

Urbanism 

. 98 

. 33 

. 77 

. 03 

. 06 

. 05 

faciUMM  accounted  for  under  condition  A ( ) does  not  include  in  the  regression  the  listed  fecillties.  Under  condition  A+B  (( )),  it  does  include  these 
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Table  3.24.2.— Unique  percentage  contributions  to  variance  in  verbal  achievement  by  individual  facilities  and  cur- 
ricular measures,  given  knowledge  of  student  background  (6  background  variables  controlled)  and  per  pupil 
expenditure  (A),  and  given  knowledge  of  A plus  10  facilities  and  curriculum  measures  (B)— Continued 
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Table  3.24.3.— Unique  percentage  contribution  of  school 
size  to  explained  variance  in  verbal  achievemienty 
when  student  background  factors,  per  pupil  instruct 
tional  expenditure,  selected  facilities,  and  selected 
curriculum  factors  are  controlled 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 

Negro: 

North 

(-)O.  01 

0.  21 

(- 

■)0.  01 

South— 

1.  59 

1.  12 

. 02 

In  metropolitan  area 

. 07 

. 13 

( 

-).  02 

Outside  metropolitan  area 

2.  87 

1.  59 

( 

-).  01 

White: 

North 

(-).  27 

(-).  04 

(• 

-).  01 

South 

. 33 

. 23 

. 22 

In  metropolitan  area 

(-).43 

. 01 

. 01 

Outside  metropolitan  area 

. 08 

. 00 

. 00 

in  providing  additional  opportunity,  or  merely  an 
additional  indicator  of  a student  body  with  high 
achievement  or  of  a commionity  with  high 
educational  interest. 

The  number  of  volumes  per  student  in  the  school 
library  shows  small  and  inconsistent  relations  to 
achievement.  However,  both  the  number  of  sci- 
ence laboratories  and  the  number  of  extracurricu- 
lar activities  have  a consistent  relation  of  moderate 
size  to  achievement.  The  number  of  extracui’- 
ricular  activities  accounts  for  more  variation  in 
achievement  before  other  school  factors  are  con- 
trolled, but  it  accounts  for  less  than  laboratories 
after  they  are  controlled.  This  indicates  that 
extracurricidar  activities  are  more  highly  associ- 
ated with  other  attributes  found  in  schools  with 
high  achievement,  but  that  the  existence  of  labo- 
ratories has  a more  intrinsic  relation  to  high 
achievement. 

The  general  picture  that  all  these  results  give 
of  schools  that  come  closest  to  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  their  student  input  is  one  with  generally 
greater  resources.  The  relations  are  not  large,  but 
they  are  all  in  the  direction  of  somewhat  higher 
achievement:  higher  por  pupil  instructional  ex- 
penditure, a curriculum  that  offers  greater  chal- 
lenges, more  laboratories  and  more  activities. 
However,  probably  the  most  important  result  is 
the  one  stated  in  the  preceding  section:  that 
characteristics  of  facilities  and  curriculum  are 
much  less  highly  related  to  achievement  than  are 
the  attributes  of  a child’s  fellow  students  in  school. 

It  is  deer  that  the  other  variations  among  the 
schools  in  this  survey  have  almost  overwhelmed 
any  eflfects  of  variations  in  the  curriculum.  A 
more  intensive  study,  more  fully  focussed  on  these 
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curricular  variables  alone,  would  be  necessary  to  | 
discover  their  effects.  But  this  fact  alone  is  im-  i 

portant:  Differences  in  school  facilities  and  | 

curriculum,  which  are  the  major  variables  by  which  I 
attempts  are  made  to  improve  schools,  are  so  | 
little  related  to  differences  in  achievement  levels  i 
of  students  that,  vnth  few  exceptions,  their  effects  | 
fail  to  appear  even  in  a survey  of  this  magnitud^.  | 

3.25  Teachers*  characteristics  i 


Teachers  of  these  students  differed  in  a number 
of  ways.  Most  Negroes  are  taught  by  Negro 
teachers,  whites  are  almost  always  taught  by 
whites;  teachers  of  Negroes  tend  to  have  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  school  integration,  and 
less  often  express  a preference  for  teaching  middle 
class,  white-collar  workers’  children.  Teachers 
of  Negroes  scored  lower  on  the  vocabulary  test 
taken  by  teachers ; and  there  were  other  differences 
as  well — all  as  indicated  in  part  2. 

In  assessing  the  effect  of  teachers’  character^ 
istics  upon  achievement,  teachers  in  a school  were 
aggregated  to  obtain  averages  for  the  teaching 
staff  in  that  school.  For  grades  1,  3,  and  61, 
aggregation  was  done  only  over  teachers  whd 
taught  grades  1-6;  for  grade  9,  aggregation  was! 
done  only  over  teachers  who  taught  grades  7-12, 
and  for  grade  12,  aggregation  was  done  only  over 
teachers  who  taught  grades  9-12. 

Altogether,  variation  in  school  averages  of 
teachers’  characteristics  accounted  for  higher  pro- 
portion of  variation  in  student  achievement  than 
did  all  other  aspects  of  the  school  combined, 
excluding  thestudent  body  characteristics.  Several 
teachers’  characteristics  were  selected  for  special 
examination,  after  eliminating  a number  of  char- 
acteristics that  appeared,  in  early  regressions,  to 
have  little  effect.  Other  variables  were  eliminated 
because  they  were  highly  correlated  with  one  or 
more  of  those  remaining,  and  thus  their  effects 
could  not  easily  be  distinguished.  The  variables 
which  remain  must  be  regarded  in  part  as  surro- 
gates for  other  variables  that  are  related  to  them. 
Thus,  as  with  any  investigation  into  a complex 
set  of  relations,  the  results  must  be  interpreted 
with  caution  because  of  the  many  factors  that 
could  not  be  simultaneously  held  constant. 

The  teacher  variables  selected  for  special  exam- 
ination were — 

(1)  The  average  educational  level  of  the 
teachers’  families  (mother’s  education 
was  used). 

(2)  Average  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 
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I (3)  The  localism  of  the  teachers  in  the  school: 
I whether  they  had  attended  high  school 

1*  and  college  in  the  area,  and  had  lived 

I there  most  of  their  lives. 

I (4)  The  average  level  of  education  of  the 
I teachers  themselves. 

I (5)  The  average  score  on  vocabulary  test  self- 
) administered  by  the  teachers. 

(6)  The  teachers’  preference  for  teaching 
middle-class,  white-collar  students. 

(7)  The  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  school 
who  were  white. 

The  first  important  result  from  this  examination 


a sharp  increase  over  the  years  of  school.  The 
variance  in  achievement  explained  by  variation  in 
average  teacher  characteristics  is  very  small  at 
lower  grades  and  increases  for  higher  grades.  This 
effect  is  shown  in  table  3.25.1.  In  this  table,  at- 
tention should  be  focused  particularly  on  shifts 
from  grades  6 to  12,  smee  analyses  in  earlier  sec- 
tions have  shown  the  generally  lesser  relation  of 
any  variables  to  achievement  at  grades  1 and  3. 
When  grades  6,  9,  and  12  are  considered,  there  is 
a general  increase  for  whites  and  Negroes  in  both 
regions.  The  other  minority  groups  show  less 
consistency;  however,  the  relation  is  gi'eatest  at 
grade  12  for  nearly  all  groups. 


s that  the  effect  of  teachers’  characteristics  shows 

rable  3.25.I.-Percen,  .f  variance  i„  verbal  ach«„t  accunted  for  by  7 selected  teacher  variables  at  grades  12, 
and  1,  with  background  factors  controlled  ^ 


Puerto  Ricans 

Indian  Americans.. 
Mexican-Americans 

Negroes,  South 

Negroes,  North 

Oriental  Americans. 

Whites,  South 

Whites,  North 

J^egroes,  total 

Whites,  total 


« Only  the  4 background  variables  1,  2,  5,  and  6 from  table  3.221.1, 
3.23  and  3.24,  6 background  variables  were  controlled  in  grades  6, 9, 12. 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 

Grade  3 

Grade  1 

18.  38 

9.  70 

8.  11 

2.  60 

4.  70 

15.  75 

7.  25 

17.  95 

3.  71 

10.  97 

14.  63 

11.  71 

12.  59 

2.  31 

2.  18 

9.  97 

7.  72 

5.  29 

1.  73 

. 91 

4.  35 

1.  58 

2.  19 

2.  38 

1.  38 

1.  77 

3.  18 

4.  19 

3.  92 

6.  04 

2.  07 

2.  49 

1.  12 

1.  08 

. 46 

1.  89 

1.  02 

1.  67 

. 85 

. 87 

9.  53 

6.  77 

3.  52 

2.  83 

. 52 

1.  82 

1.  03 

1.  23 

. 69 

. 37 

measured  in  all  6 grades,  were  controlled  in  grades  1 and  3;  for  comparability  with  secs . 


The  table  shows  a second  important  result.  The 
apparent  effect  of  average  teacher  characteristics 
for  children  in  a given  group  is  directly  related  to 
the  “sensitivity”  of  the  group  to  the  school  en- 
vironment. In  particular.  Southern  Negroes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  affected  than  Northern  Negioes, 
and  whites  appear  least  affected  of  all  groups.  * 
This  result  is  an  extremely  important  one,  for  it 
suggests  that  good  teachers  matter  more  for  chil- 
^ dren  from  minority  groups  which  have  education- 
; ally  deficient  backgrounds.  It  suggests  as  well 
I that  for  any  groups  whether  minority  or  not,  the 

*To  determine  whether  this  differential  relation  is  merely 
, a result  of  greater  variation  in  teachers’  characteristics  for 
Southern  Negroes  compared  to  Northern  ones,  or  in  fact  a 

(greater  effect  of  a given  amount  of  variation,  the  variances 
of  the  three  most  important  variables,  teachers’  verbal 
ability,  family  educational  background,  and  own  educa- 
tion, were  examined.  These  variances  are  approximately 
the  same  for  Northern  and  Southern  Negroes,  indicating 
that  it  is  not  a difference  in  variability  of  teachers,  but  a 
difiference  in  the  effect  of  a given  degree  of  variability  that 
IS  responsible  for  the  different  relation 
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effect  of  good  teachers  is  greatest  upon  the  childjen 
who  suffer  most  educational  disadvantage  in  their 
background,  and  that  a given  investment  in  up- 
gra^ng  teacher  quality  will  have  most  effect  on 
achievement  in  underprivileged  areas. 

The  specific  teacher  variables  selected  for  ex- 
amination show  the  contribution  of  each  of  these 
variables  to  explanation  of  the  overall  variance. 
These  effects  are  shown  for  Negroes  and  whites  at 
each  grade  level  in  table  3.25.2.  The  table  shows 
the  cumulative  amount  of  variance  explained  as 
each  of  these  varip  bles  is  added,  in  the  order  indi- 
cated above. 

These  deta  show  again  the  strildngly  stronger 
effect  of  teacher  variables  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites.  For  whites,  none  of  these  characteristics 
of  teachers  show  much  effect  at  any  grade  level. 
For  Negroes,  the  variables  which  do  show  an 
effect  do  so  increasingly  with  higher  grade  levels. 

The  variables  that  show  most  effect  are  the 
teachers’  family  education  level  (a  positive  effect) , 
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the  teachers’  own  education  (positive  effect),  and 
the  score  on  the  vocabulary  test  (positive  effect). 
Teachers’  attitudes  show  a slight  effect  in  some 
grades  (negative  effect  of  preference  for  middle- 
class  students) ; as  does  experience  (positive  effect) , 
while  localism  and  proportion  white  show  little  or 
no  effect.  For  other  minority  groups,  similar  re- 
sults hold,  except  that  teachers’  experience  shows 
inconsistent  directions  of  effect,  suggesting  that 
it  has  no  effect  of  its  own,  teachers’  preference  for 
middle-class  students  has  a stronger  and  consist- 
ently negative  effect  for  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  Indians,  and  proportion  white 
teachers  has  a consistently  positive  effect  for  these 
three  groups. 

The  strongest  result  to  derive  from  these  tabula- 
tions (beyond  the  greater  effect  for  groups  of  high 
sensitivity  to  school  environments  and  the  greater 
effect  with  increasing  grade  level)  is  that  the 
teachers’  verbal  skills  have  a strong  effect,  first 
showing  at  the  sixth  grade,  indicating  that  be- 
tween grades  3 and  6,  the  verbal  skills  of  the 
teacher  are  especially  important.  Thij  result  is 
shown  in  the  table  for  Negroes,  and  it  holds  as 
well  for  each  of  the  other  minority  groups.  For 
each  of  those  groups  the  jump  from  grade  3 to 
grade  6 in  added  variance  explained  by  teachers’ 
verbal  skills  is  even  gieater  than  that  for  Negroes. 

The  second,  and  less  strong  effect  for  Negroes, 
is  that  the  teachers’  educational  level  (both  family 
education  and  teachers’  own  education)  or  some 
variable  for  which  this  is  a surrogate,  begins  to 
make  a difference  at  grades  9 and  12.  (The  same 
general  result  holds  for  the  other  minority  groups, 
except  that  the  teachers’  own  education  shows 
more  variable  effectp  from  these  groups.) 

An  overall  examination  of  school,  teacher,  and 
student  environment  variable  together  is  possible, 
now  that  all  three  have  been  examined  individ- 


ually.  This  examination  is  carried  out  in  table 
3.25.3,  which  shows  the  variance  accounted  for  b'Os 
teacher  variables,  by  teacher  variables  plus  thc| 
school  characteristics  examined  in  section  3.24,1 
and  by  these  two  sets  of  variables  plus  the  student  j 
environment  variable  examined  in  section  3.23 
The  third  column  of  this  table  shows  that,  al  j 
together,  these  variables  account  for  nearly  all  oi  ( 
the  school-to-school  v.-riation  for  the  groups  other* 
than  Negroes  and  whites  at  grade  12,  but  con*  | 
siderably  less  than  that  for  Negroes  and  whites  | 
and  less  for  all  groups  at  grades  9 and  6.  The  ! 
relative  strength  of  these  three  acts  of  variables  ! 
can  be  examined  by  coiuparirig  the  first  column  i 
(teacher  variables  alone)  with  the  first  line  in  theji 
second  column  of  table  3.24.2  (school  characteris- j 
tics  alone)  and  the  second  column  (teacher  plusj 
school  characteristics)  with  the  second  column  of  1 
table  3.23.2  (student  environment  plus  school' 
characteristics).  This  comparison  shows  that  the; 
school  characteristics  are  the  weakest  of  the  three,! 
and  that  teachers'  characteristics  are  comparable; 
to  but  slightly  weaker  than  characteristics  of  the* 
student  environment.  i 

Thus  the  effects  of  teacher  variables  upon  stu- 1 
dent  achievement  show  several  important  results. 
Restating  these  result.-^,  they  are — 

1.  Teacher  differences  show  e,  cumulative  effect 
over  the  years  in  school. 

2.  Teacher  differences  show  more  relation,  to 
difference  in  achievement  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged minority  groups  than  to  achievement 
of  the  white  majority.  The  relation  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  general  sensitivity  of  the  minority 
group  to  variations  in  school  environments.  In 
addition,  teacher  differences  are  over  twice  as 
strongly  related  to  achievement  of  Southern 
Negroes  as  to  achievement  of  Northern  Negroes. 

3.  Teachers’  verbal  skills  have  an  effect  first 


Table  3.2S.2.-Cumulative  variance  in  achievement  explained  for  Negroes  and  whites  at  each  grade  level  by  adding 

school  average  of  specified  teacher  variables  in  order  listed 
(4  background  variables  controlled] 
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Variable  added 

Grade  12 

Grade  0 

Graded 

Grades 

Grade  1 

N 

w 

N 

w 

N 

W 

N 

1 w 

N 

w :l 

Teachers’  family  educational  level.  _ 
Years  experience 

Localism 

Teachers*  educational  level. « .. 

Score  on  vocabulary  test.  ... 

Preference  for  middle  class 

Proportion  wh  te 

2.  26 
3.  37 

3.  38 

4.  87 

7.  06 

8.  09 
8.  23 

0.  10 
. 12 
. 47 
1.08 
1.  21 
2.  07 
2.  10 

1.  42 
1.  63 
1.  64 
3.  20 
6.  06 
6.  42 
6.  66 

0.  14 
. 22 
. 47 
.60 
. 62 
. 69 

1.  04 

0.  68 
. 61 
„ 93 
. 93 
2.  82 
3.  03 
3.  33 

0.  21 
. 21 
. 49 
. 61 
. 67 
. 82 
1.  20 

0.  03 

1.  60 
2.  34 
2.  40 
2.  74 
2.  76 
2.  83 

0.  01 
. 06 
. 21 
. 23 
. 27 
. 66 
. 69 

0.  03 
. 14 
.26 
. 26 
.34 
.36 
. 62 

i 

0.00  k 
. 16  '■! 
. 19  • 
.21  .1 
.27  1 
.33  : 
.37 
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[6  background  variables  controlled]  ' » ®*  «nd 


these  plus  school 
6 


Grade  12 


Puerto  Rican.. 

Ittidian  Americans 

^exican-Arnericans 

Ifegro,  South 

^fegro,  North 

C'riental  Americans 

White,  South. .__” 

White,  North 


ijJegro  total, 
^hite  total 




18.  38 
15.  75 
14.  63 
9.  97 
4.  35 

1.  77 

2.  07 
1.  89 

9.  53 
1.  82 


T+S 


20.  00 
19.  56 
16.  94 
11.  68 
6.  68 
6.  63 
3.  60 
3.  16 

10.  70 
3.  42 


T+8+E 


Grade  9 


26.  39 
26.  33 
19.  16 
13.  90 
8.  97 
0) 

4.  80 
3.  82 

13.  78 
41.  8 


9.  70 
7.  25 
11.  71 
7.  72 

1.  58 
?.  18 

2.  49 
1.  02 

6.  07 
1.  03 


T+S 


' The  regression  had  Insufficient  data  for  estimation. 

showing  strongly  at  grads  6 for  all  minority  groups. 

• ^ achers  educational  background  (own  and 
amily  s)  shows  an  effect  fust  showing  strongly  at 
^ade  9,  for  all  minority  groups. 

3,26  Attitudes  of  students 

Three  expressions  of  student  attitude  and  moti- 
vation were  examined  in  relation  to  achievement 
One  was  the  student’s  interest  in  school  and  his 
reported  pursuit  of  reading  outside  school;  another 
was  his  self-concept,  specifically  with  regard  to 
learning,  and  success  in  school;  and  a third  was 

what  we  have  called  his  sense  of  control  of  The 
envuonment. 

« u*  section,  both  Negro 

L ® •■‘igh  self-concept, 

“““"‘y  ^'•““Ps  in  expressing 

I were  not  measured  at  all  grade 

Whth  e^:  questiLrl 

which  each  was  based  at  each  grade  level  (A" 
grade  3,  only  one  question  could  be  used  for  each 

for  the  thud.  At  grade  1,  no  attitudinal  questions 

comparisons  ar^  an  r 


11.  37 
10.  17 
14.  12 
11.  24 
3.  32 
(0 

3.  36 
2.  06 

8.  70 
2.  41 


Grade  6 

T+8+E 

T 

T-]-S 

T+8+E 

16.  26 

8.  11 

10.  81 

13.  97 

14.  04 

17.  95 

19.  41 

20.  95 

15.  04 

12.  59 

13.  57 

16.  52 

13.  33 

5.  29 

7.  76 

9.  02 

5.  36 

2.  19 

2.  66 

4.  93 

0) 

4.  19 

11.  99 

14.  54 

3.  83 

1.  12 

1.  56 

2.  94 

3.  07 

1.  67 

2.  02 

4.  84 

11.  22 

3.  52 

4.  42 

6.  52 

3.  18 

1.  23 

1 

1.  77 

4.  13 

Grade 

in  learning 
1 and  reading 

Self-concept 

Control  of 
environment 

12.... 

q 57,  59,  60,  63 
q 54,  56,  57,  60 
q 36,  51,  28 

q 91,  108,  109 
q 88,  99,  100 
q 37,  40 

' — ~ 

9 

q 102,  103,  no 

6 

q 93,  94,  103 

— 

q 38 

O — . 

m-f/e  fi  „ "'“■®  ““t  identical  between 

^ade  6 and  ^ades  9 and  12,  the  measures  are 
not  exactly  the  same.  Despite  this  variation 
between  grade  6 and  grades  9 and  12,  however 
f ®“ds  out  clearly  in  the  analysis. 
in„i  u-  ‘n®  measured  in  the  survey, 

all  S “eef"®®  of  family  background  and 

afl  school  variables,  these  attitudes  showed  the 
strong^t  relation  to  achievement,  at  r!l  three 

V®  ^®™'®*'d®''  correlations  of  these 
attitudes  with  achievement  were  higher  than  those 

, Yr  ''  y™*'’'®®’  m ®ome  cases  as  high  as  the 
correlation  of  some  test  scores  with  others  (be- 

vlrinbl'^  7'“''®“  “’®“®’  f*"®®®  attitudinal 

vanables  account  for  more  of  the  variation  in 

hievement  than  any  other  set  of  variables  (all 

S ™riaW®a  together,  or  aU 

school  variables  together).  When  added  to  any 
other  set  of  vanables,  they  increase  the  accounted- 

wrijw"^**  m “®"®  does  any  other  set  of 
variables  Tables  3.26.1  and  3.26.2  give  a com- 

panson  between  these  attitudes  and  the  eight 
strongest  background  variables.  Table  3.26.1 
shows  the  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  by 
these  three  attitudes  and  by  the  eight  background 

Ind  “ds  »”®lyds.  In  the  9th 

Ant  1 A*  only  two  exceptions  (Ori- 

ental  Amencans  in  ^ade  9,  and  Indian  Americans 

^ade  12),  the  attitudes  account  for  more  of  the 
vanance.  In  grade  6,  the  attitudes  account  for 

NmthTT«^"tY*“‘®®  “"**  ^®‘'  Negroes,  when 
Wi*  South  are  considered  separately; 

“cernit  for  more  variance  in 
the  other  groups.  Table  3.26.2  compares  them  in 
several  ways  to  background  factore,  showing  the 
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amount  they  add  to  accounted-for  v ariance,  when 
included  as  independent  variables;  and  the  unique 
contribution  of  each  to  the  explained  variance, 
which  shows  the  reduction  in  accounted-for  vari- 
ance that  would  occur  if  the  variable  was  re- 
moved from  the  equation.  Included  in  the  table 
are  comparable  quantities  for  the  background 
variable  that  is  most  strongly  associated  with 
achievement. 

These  tables  show  that,  whatever  measure  is 
chosen,  the  attitudinal  variables  have  the  strongest 
relation  to  achievement.  It  is,  of  course,  reason- 
able that  self-concept  should  be  so  closely  related 
to  achievement,  since  it  represents  the  individual’s 
own  estimate  of  his  ability.  (See  again  the  items 
on  which  this  variable  is  based,  section  3.1.)  The 
relation  of  self-concept  to  achievement  is,  from 
one  perspective,  merely  the  accuracy  of  his  esti- 
mate of  his  scholastic  skills,  and  is  probably  more 
a consequence  than  a cause  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment. His  interest  in  learning,  it  can  be  assumed, 
partly  derives  from  family  background,  and  partly 
from  his  success  in  school.  Thus,  it  is  partly  a 
cause  of  achievement  in  school.  Of  the  three 
attitudinal  variables,  however,  it  is  the  weakest, 
especially  among  minority  groups,  where  it  shows 
inconsistent  relations  to  achievement  at  grades  9 
and  12.  The  absence  of  a consistent  relation  for 
Negroes,  along  with  the  data  presented  in  section 
3.1  which  showed  Negroes  even  more  interested 
in  learning  than  white,  gives  a picture  of  students 
who  report  high  interest  in  academic  achievement, 
but  whose  reported  interest  is  not  translated 
through  effective  action  into  achievement.  Thus 
the  causal  sequence  which  is  usually  assumed  to 
occur,  in  which  interest  leads  to  effort  and  thereby 
to  achievement,  appears  not  to  occur  in  t'lis  way 
for  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 

Clues  to  the  causal  sequence  that  may  occur  are 
provided  by  the  relation  of  the  two  other  attitudes 
to  achievement.  One  of  these  clues  lies  in  the 
second  important  result  of  this  section:  At  grade 
12,  for  white‘s  and  Oriental  Americans,  self-concept 
is  more  highly  related  to  verbal  skills  before  or 
after  background  is  controlled  than  is  control  of 
environment;  for  all  the  other  minority  groups, 
the  relative  importance  is  reversed:  the  child’s 
sense  of  control  of  environment  is  most  strongly 
related  to  achievement. 

Table  3.26.3  shows  this  comparison.  This 
result  is  particularly  impressive  because  this 
attitude  has  no  direct  logical  relation  to  achieve- 
ment in  school  or  to  ability.  The  three  questions 


on  which  it  is  based  are  a statement  that  “goo^ 
luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work  for  suq- 
cess,”  a statement  that  “every  time  I try  to  gqt 
ahead,  something  or  someone  stops  me,”  .ind  a 
statement  that  “people  like  me  don’t  have  muc^ 
of  a chance  to  be  successful  in  life.”  Yet  fojr 
minority  groups  which  achieve  least  well,  response^ 
to  these  statements  (individually  or  together)  aije 
more  strongly  related  than  any  other  variablie 
to  achievement.  It  was  evident  earlier  in  section 
3.1  that  children  from  these  groups  are  much 
more  likely  to  respond  to  these  statements  in 
terms  showing  a sense  of  lack  of  control  of  the 
environment.  Now  the  present  data  show  that 
children  in  these  minority  groups  who  do  exhibit  a 
sense  of  control  of  ohe  environment  have  con- 
siderably higher  achievement  than  those  who  do 
not.  The  causal  sequence  in  this  relation  is  not 
implied  by  the  relationship  itself.  It  may  very 
well  be  two-directional,  with  both  the  attitude 
and  the  achievement  affecting  each  other.  Yet  id 
the  absence  of  specific  evidence  about  causa], 
direction,  it  is  useful  to  examine  one  direction  at 
length  —the  possible  effect  of  such  an  attitude ; that 
is,  feeling  a high  or  low  sense  of  control  of  the 
environment,  on  achievement.* 

Table  3.26.4  shows,  for  each  minority  group^ 
and  separately  for  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
North  and  South,  the  average  verbal  achievement 
scores  for  boys  and  girls  who  answer  “good  luck” 
and  those  who  answered  “hard  work”  on  one  of 
these  questions.  Those  minority  group  students 
who  give  “hard  work”  or  “control”  responses 
score  higher  on  the  tests  than  do  whites  who  give| 
“no  control”  responses. 

The  special  importance  of  a sense  of  control  of 
environment  for  achievement  of  minority-grouj 
children  and  perhaps  for  disadvantaged  whites  as 
well  suggests  a different  set  of  predisposition al 
factors  operating  to  create  low  or  high  achievement 
for  children  from  disadvantaged  groups  than  for 
children  from  advantaged  groups.  For  children 
from  advantaged  groups,  achievement  or  lack  of 

*In  this  regard,  a recent  social-psychological  experiment 
is  relevant.  Negro  and  white  adults  were  offered  an 
alternative  between  a risky  situation  in  which  the  outcome 
depended  on  chance,  and  one  in  which  the  outcome, 
though  no  more  favorable  altogether,  was  contingent  on^ 
their  own  response.  Negro  adults  less  often  chose  the 
alternative  contingent  on  their  own  behavior,  more  often 
chose  the  chance  alternative,  as  compared  to  whites. , 
Herbert  M.  Lefcourt,  “Risk-Taking  in  Negro  and  White 
Adults,”  Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychology  2, ' 
1965,  pp.  765-770. 


It  appears  closely  related  to  their  self-concept: 
\ rhat  they  believe  about  themselves.  F or  children 
from  disadvantaged  groups,  achievement  or  lack  of 
fichievement  appears  closely  related  to  what  they 
believe  about  their  environment:  whether  they 
believe  the  environment  will  respond  to  reasonable 
^ brts,  or  whether  they  believe  it  is  instead  merely 
dom  or  immovable.  In  different  words,  it  ap- 


pears that  children  from  adv^taged  groups  as- 
sume that  the  environment  will  respond  if  they 
are  able  enough  to  affect  it;  chil^en  from  dis- 
advantaged groups  do  not  make  this  assumption, 
but  in  many  cases  assume  that  nothmg  they  will 
do  can  affect  the  environment— it  will  give  bene- 
fits or  withhold  them  but  not  as  a consequence 
of  their  own  action. 


iabl.  ,.26.1.-T«»1  v.ri«.oe  In  v»bal  akilh  « . W by  ««ud«.  and  by  .i*b.  baokg^und  ™yi.bl.a, 

‘ at  grades  12y  9»  and  o 


uerto  Ricans 

I ndian  Americans. 
lexican- Americans- 

^iegro,  South 

egro,  North 

riental  Americans  . 

hite.  South 

North 


Attitudes 


Grade  12 


l^Tegroes,  total - 
yrhites,  total-- 


9.09 
21.62 
14.  04 
17. 18 
17.54 
19.58 
26.  52 
29. 14 

15.89 

27.68 


Grade  9 


13.99 
18.81 
16. 32 
20.  84 
20.77 
21.69 
31.53 
31.10 

20. 12 
31.10 


Grade  6 


8. 97 

14.  23 
13.38 

15.  55 
13.  27 
25.78 
23.69 
24.  20 

14. 16 
24.26 


Background 


Grade  12 


4.69 
22.  07 
10.  23 
15.  79 
10.  96 
19.45 

20. 13 
24.56 

15. 14 
23.03 


Grade  9 


6. 18 
16.  30 

14.  25 

15.  69 
11.41 
22.81 
23. 18 
22.  38 

14.  99 
23.28 


Grade  8 


25.  51 
19.65 
23.07 
15. 44 
10. 25 
36. 16 
19.91 
15. 57 

14.  62 
17.  64 


One  may  speculate  that  these  conceptions 
reasonably  derive  from  the  different  experiences 
that  these  children  have  had.  A child  from  m 
advantaged  family  most  often  has  had  all  his  needs 
satisfied,  has  lived  in  a responsive  environment, 
and  hence  can  assume  that  the  environment  will 
continue  to  be  responsive  if  only  he  acts  appro- 
priately. A child  from  a disadvantaged  family 
has  had  few  of  his  needs  satisfied,  has  lived  m an 
unresponsive  environment,  both  within  the  family 
(where  other  demands  pressed  upon  his  mother) 
outside  the  family,  in  an  outside  and  often 
unfriendly  world.*  Thus  he  cannot  assume  that 
the  environment  will  respond  to  his  actions. 
Such  a state  pf  affairs  could  be  expected  to  lead  to 
ipassivity,  with  a general  beUef  in  luck,  a beUef  that 
ithat  world  is  hostile,  and  also  a belief  that 
Ihe  could  ever  do  would  change  things.  He  has 
I not  yet  yet  come  to  see  that  he  can  affect  his 


♦Recent  research  on  Negro  mothers  and  their  4-year-old 
‘children  has  shown  that  those  mothers  with  a,  sense  of 
futility  relative  to  the  environment  have  children  with 
lower  scores  on  Stanford-Binet  IQ  tests,  after  other  aspects 
of  the  mother’s  behavior,  including  her  own  IQ  score,  are 
: statistically  controUed.  See  Roberta  M.  Bear,  Robert  D. 

: Hess,  and  Virginia  C.  Shipman,  “Social  class  difference  in 
maternal  attitudes  toward  school  and  the  consequences 
I for  cognitive  development  in  the  young  child,  ^meo- 
Whed,  1966,  Urban  ChUd  Center,  University  of  Chicago. 

1 


environment,  for  it  has  never  been  so  in  his  pre- 
vious experience. 

Thus,  for  many  disadvantaged  .'Mdren,  a major 
obstacle  to  achievement  may  arise  from  the  very 
way  they  confront  the  environment.  Having 
experienced  an  unresponsive  environment,  the 
virtues  of  hard  work,  of  diligent  and  extended 
effort  toward  achievement  appear  to  such  a child 
unUkely  to  be  rewarding.  As  a consequence,  he 
is  Ukely  to  merely  “adjust’  to  his  environment, 
finding  satisfaction  in  passive  pursuits. 

It  may  well  be,  then,  that  one  of  the  keys  toward 
success  for  minorities  which  have  experienced  dis- 
advantage and  a particularly  unresponsive  en- 
vironment— either  in  the  home  or  the  larger 
society — is  a change  in  this  conception. 

There  is  a further  result  in  these  data  which 
could  provide  some  clues  about  the  differential 
dynamics  of  these  attitudes  among  children  from 
disadvantaged  and  advantaged  groups,  or  from 
different  kinds  of  families.  When  all  three  atti- 
tudes are  examined  together  as  predictors  of  verbal 
achievement,  then  the  following  shifts  from  grade 
6 to  9 and  12  occur:  (a)  At  grade  6,  professed  m- 
terest  in  school  is  related  to  achievement  for  all 
groups;  but  this  relation  vanishes  at  grades  9 and 
12  except  for  Oriental  Americans  and  whites; 
(6)  control  of  environment  is  strongly  related  to 
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Table  3.26.2»— ^Unique  con^tibiitioD  to  accounted«-for 
variance  of  verbal  skills  for  tikree  attitudes  and  single 
strongest  background  variablcy  in  regression  equation 
with  eight  background  variables,  grades  9,  and  6 


Unique  contribution 

Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 

Puerto  Ricans: 

Interest  in  learning 

(-)4.33 

(-)O.  37 

1.  01 

Self-concept 

2.09 

. 86 

.09 

CJontrol  of  environment- 

2.  18 

7.  89 

2.  67 

• Strongest  background 
item - 

. 90 

1.  05 

5.  35 

Background  item 

0) 

0) 

0) 

Overall  including  atti- 
tude  - 

12.  87 

17.  26 

29.  68 

Overall  excluding  atti- 
tude  

4 69 

6.  18 

\ 

25.  51 

Indian  Americans: 

Interest  in  learning 

.01 

0 

2.  92 

Self-concept - 

2.  91 

1.  90 

. 70 

Control  of  environment  _ 

5.  06 

5.  41 

3.08 

Strongest  background 
item 

1.  34 

1.  37 

3.  60 

Background  item. 

0) 

(?) 

Overall  including  atti- 
tude  

32.  86 

26.  34 

27.  59 

Overall  excluding  atti- 
tude  

22.  07 

16.  30 

19.  65 

Mexican  Americans: 
Interest  in  learning 

.00 

.05 

. 88 

Self-concept 

. 70 

.49 

1.  21 

Control  of  environment. 

7.  29 

6.  26 

3.  60 

Strongest  background 

2.  15 

. 93 

3.  35 

item 

Background  item.. 

(®) 

(*) 

(*) 

Overall  including  atti- 
tude  - 

20.  59 

22.  96 

29.  91 

Overall  excluding  atti- 
tude  

10.23 

14.  25 

23.  07 

Negro,  South: 

Interest  in  learning 

(-).05 

.07 

1.  79 

Self-concept 

3.  06 

. 87 

1.00 

Control  of  environment. 

5.  76 

9.  68 

5.  41 

Strongest  background 
item . 

2.  09 

1.  26 

1.  81 

Background  item ._ 

0) 

0) 

(») 

Overall  including  atti- 
tude  

27.  94 

29.  63 

25.31 

Overall  excluding  atti- 
tude  

15.  79 

15.  69 

15.  44 

Negro,  North: 

Interest  in  learning 

(-).03 

.01 

1.19 

Self-concept 

3.  72 

1.95 

1.23 

Control  of  environment. 

5. 07 

7.96 

4.  89 

Strongest  background 
item 

1.13 

1.44 

1.34 

Background  item 

(‘) 

0) 

(*) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.- 

Table  3«26.2»*-*Unique  contribution  to  accounted-fc  r 
variance  of  verbal  skills  for  three  attitudes  and  single 
strongest,  background  variable,  in  regression  equation 
with  eight  background  variables,  grades  12,  9,  anji 
6— -Continued 


— — 

Unique  contdbutlon  ' 

! 

Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade# 

Negro,  North — Continued 
Overall,  including 

' 

attitude 

Overall,  excluding 

22. 67 

25.20 

19.2 

2 

attitude 

Oriental  Americans: 

10.96 

11.41 

10. 25 

Interest  in  learning 

(-).12 

.27 

1.3$ 

Self-concept 

5.  20 

1.48 

.88 

Control  of  environment- 
Strongest  background 

1.59 

3.11 

5.27 

< 

item 

3.88 

4.  36 

2. 85 

Background  item 

Overall,  including 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(*) 

) 

attitude 

Overall,  excluding 

28. 81 

30.48 

46. 8i 

i 

attitude 

White,  South: 

19. 45 

22. 81 

36. 1^ 

Interest  in  learning 

1.60 

1.52 

1.9$ 

Self-concept 

7.67 

3.62 

3.  It 

Control  of  environment- 
Strongest  background 

.69 

4.84 

2.9^ 

item 

1.33 

1.04 

1.94 

Background  item 

Overall,  including 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

’ attitude 

Overall,  excluding 

35.51 

39.60 

32.11 

attitude 

White,  North: 

20. 13 

23. 12 

19.91 

Interest  in  learning 

1.37 

1.82 

1.79 

Self-concept 

5.02 

3.36 

4.40 

Control  of  environment - 
Strongest  background 

1.55 

3.42 

3.  52 

item 

3.09 

1.27 

1.45 

Background  item - 

Overall,  including 

0) 

(*) 

(?) 

attitude 

Overall,  excluding 

37.32 

. 37. 85 

30.80 

attitude 

Negroes,  total: 

24.  56 

22.  78 

15.57  ^ 

Interest  in  learning 

(-).  13 

0 

1.  36 

Self-concept 

Control  of  environ- 

2. 91 

1.  16 

. 98 

1 

ment 

Strongest  background 

5.  33 

8.  89 

5.  25  ' 

item 

1.  39 

1.  03 

2.  34 

Background  item 

Overall  including 

(«) 

0) 

(») 

; 

attitude 

Overall  excluding 

26.  11 

28.  18 

23.  74 

attitude 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

15.  14 

14  99 

14  62  ; 

I 
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Table  3.26.2.— Unique  contribution  to  accounted-for 
variance  of  verbal  skills  for  three  attitudes  and  single 
strongest  background  variable,  in  regression  equation 
with  eight  background  variables,  grades  12,  9,  and 
6— Continued 


Unique  contribution 


Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 

Whites,  total: 

Interest  in  learning 

1.  31 

1.  61 

1.  83 

Self-concept 

5.  82 

3.  49 

3.  95 

Control  of  environ- 

ment  

1.  26 

3.  88 

a 27 

Strongest  background 

item 

2.  19 

1.  24 

1.  66 

Background  item 

0 

e) 

(?) 

Overall  including 

attitude 

36.  30 

38.  75 

31.  82 

Overall  excluding 

attitude 

23.  03 

2a  28 

17.  64 

1 Parents'  educational  desires. 

^ Items  in  home. 

* Parents'  education, 

* Structural  integration 

* Urbanism. 

achievement  for  all  groups  at  grade  6;  but  this 
relation  declines  for  Oriental  Americans  and  whites 
in  grades  9 and  12,  while  it  increases  for  the  other 
minority  groups.  These  relationships  can  be  seen 
in  table  3.26.5,  which  shows  the  unique  contribu- 
tions to  variance  of  the  three  attitudes  at  the  three 
g:«*ade  levels.* 

These  data  indicating  changes  in  the  relation- 
ships must  be  viewed  with  caution,  since  some 
differences  existed  between  grade  6 and  grades  9 
and  12  in  the  measures  themselves.  However, 
the  data  suggest  that  the  child’s  sense  of  control 
of  his  environment  (which,  as  section  3.1  showed, 
is  lower  at  grade  6,  and  increases  with  age)  is 
important  in  the  early  achievement  of  children 
from  aU  groups,  but  that  it  is  these  children  from 
disadvantaged  groups  whose  sense  of  control  of 
environment  continues  to  be  associated  with  an 
important  difference  in  later  achievement.  These 
results  of  course  are  only  suggestive,  and  indicate 
the  need  for  further  investigations  of  the  dynamics 
of  attitudes  and  achievement  among  disadvantaged 
groups  in  society.  Because  of  the  likely  mutual 


*An  investigation  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  variances 
of  these  attitudes  for  the  different  groups  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  different  amount  of  variation  in  the  attitudes  that 
is  responsible  for  the  different  relations  to  achievement 
among  the  different  groups,  for  the  attitude  variances  do 
not  differ  widely.  It  is  instead  the  different  relation  that 
a given  amount  of  attitude  difference  has  to  achievement 
in  these  groups. 


Table  3.26.3— Unique  contributions  to  accounted  for 
variance  in  verbal  skills  of  self-concept  and  control 
of  environment  at  12tb  grade,  in  conjunction  witb 
one  other  attitude,  witb  and  without  eight  back- 
ground factors  included 

[Total  variance  accounted  for  In  reCTesslon  at  left  is  given  In  table  3.26.1,  In 
regression  at  right  In  table  3.26.2] 


Group  and  region 

Without  background 

With  background 

SeK- 

concept 

Control  of 
environ- 
ment 

Self- 

concept 

Control  of 
environ- 
ment 

Puerto  Ricans 

2.  59 

3.00 

2.  09 

2. 18 

Indian  Americans 

4,  94 

9.69 

2.91 

5.  06 

Mexican-Americans 

1.43 

8.  64 

0.  70 

7.29 

Negro,  South.  

3.  64 

8.  36 

3.  06 

5.76 

Negro,  North 

5.  30 

6.  41 

3.72 

5.07 

Orientals _ __  _ 

6.46 

3.60 

5.  20 

1.59 

White,  South 

10.  97 

1.29 

7.  67 

0.  69 

White,  North 

8.  50 

2.55 

5.  02 

1.55 

Negroes,  total 

3.  61 

7.88 

2.91 

5.  33 

Whites,  total 

9.31 

1.99 

5.82 

1.26 

Table  ^3.26.4.— Verbal  achievement  scores  of  grade-9 
pupils  who  have  differing  responses  to  the  question: 
**Agree  or  disagree:  Good  luck  is  more  important 
than  hard  work  for  success” 


Group  and  region 

Agree 
(good  luck) 

Disagree 
(hard  work) 

Mexican  American _ 

38.  6 

46.  8 

Puerto  Rican 

38.  5 

45.  5 

Indian  American 

99.  9 

47.  3 

Oriental 

4 4.  0 

52.  5 

Negro,  South 

36.  6 

43  3 

Negro,  North 

40.  0 

47.  1 

White,  South 

42.  9 

52.  5 

White,  North __  _ 

45.  4 

54.  8 
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dependence  of  these  attitudes  and  achievement, 
such  investigations  will  require  special  tare  on 
determining  the  extent  to  which  each  influences 
the  other. 

It  is  useful  to  inquire  about  the  factors  in  the 
school  and  the  home  which  affect  children’s 
self-concept  and  sense  of  control  of  the  environ- 
ment. First,  this  study  provides  little  evidence 
concerning  the  effect  of  school  factors  on  these 
attitudes.  If  family  background  characteristics 
are  controlled,  almost  none  of  the  remaining 
variance  in  self-concept  and  control  of  environ- 
ment is  accounted  for  by  the  school  factors  meas- 
ured in  this  survey.  One  variable,  however,  is 
consistently  related  to  control  of  environment 
and  self-concept.  For  each  group,  as  the  propor- 
tion white  in  the  school  increases,  the  child’s 
sense  of  control  of  environment  increases,  and 
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his  self-concept  decreases.  This  suggests  the 
possibility  that  school  integration  has  conflicting 
effects  on  attitudes  of  minority  group  children: 
it  increases  their  sense  of  control  of  the  environ- 
ment or  their  sense  of  opportunity,  but  decreases 
their  self-concept.  This  relationship  may  well 
be  an  artifact,  since  the  achievement  level  of  the 


student  body  increases  with  percent  white,  andi 
may  be  the  proximate  cause  of  these  opposite 
relationships.  If  so,  these  effects  are  merely 
effects  or  achievements  and  motivations  of  fellow 
students,  rather  than  direct  effects  of  integration. 
Whatever  the  time  structure  of  causation,  the 
relations,  though  consistent,  are  in  all  cases  small.: 


Table  3*26.5«-^Unique  contributions  to  accounted  for  variance  of  verbal  achievement  at  grades  12,  9,  and  6* 


[Total  variance  given  in  table  3.3.1] 


Group  and  region 

Grade  12 

Grade  9 

Grade  6 | 

Interest 

Self- 

concept 

Control 

Interest 

Self- 

concept 

Control 

Interest 

Self- 

concept 

Control  ^ 

Puerto  Ricans 

(-)6.  25 

2.  59 

3.  00 

(-)O.  15 

1.  54 

8.  59 

5.  10 

0.42 

2.  30 

Indian  Americans 

. 05 

4.94 

9.  69 

.31 

2.  45 

9.  20. 

5.  81 

1.  40 

4.35 

Mexican- Americans 

(-)  .11 

1.43 

8.  64 

. 64 

.64 

9.  26 

3.  30 

2.  11 

4.  77 

Negro,  South 

(-)  .07 

3.  64 

8.  36 

. 51 

1.  26 

13.  09 

4 11 

1.  60 

6.  32 

Negro,  North 

0 

5.30 

6.  41 

. 19 

2.  84 

10.  03 

1.  91 

1.  94 

6.  37 

Oriental  Americans 

1.  09 

6.  46 

3.  60 

3.62 

2.  38 

5.  39 

6.  15 

2.  53 

7.33 

White,  South 

2.  24 

10.97 

1.  29 

2.  78 

5.93 

7.  08 

3.83 

5.  06 

5.  18 

White,  North 

3.  97 

8.  50 

2.  25 

3.  86 

5.  31 

4.87 

2.  67 

6.  96 

5.33 

Negro  total 

.25 

3.  61 

7.  88 

.08 

1.  70 

12.  30 

2.  60 

1.  55 

6.  93 

White  total 

3.  02 

9.  31 

1.  99 

3.  13 

5.  71 

5.  74 

3.  05 

6.30 

5.38 

*(— ) preceding  the  number  indicates  that  the  partial  relationship  of  the  attitude  to  achievement  is  negative. 


It  appears  reasonable  that  these  attitudes 
depend  more  on  the  home  than  the  school. 
Reference  was  made  earlier  to  a study  which 
suggests  that  a mother’s  sense  of  control  of  the 
environment  affects  her  young  child’s  cognitive 
skills.  It  appears  likely  that  her  child’s  sense  of 
control  of  environment  depends  similarly  on  her 
own.  Such  inquiry  into  the  source  of  these 
attitudes  can  best  be  carried  out  by  such  intensive 
studies  on  a smaller  scale  than  the  present  survey. 
However,  some  results  from  the  present  survey 
may  be  stated  as  clues  to  the  sources  of  these 
attitudes. 

At  grades  6,  9,  and  12,  the  simultaneous  relation 
of  eight  family  background  factors  to  the  two 
attitudes  was  studied.  These  background  factors 
are: 

Structural  integrity  of  the  homo  (father’s 
presence,  primarily). 

Number  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

Length  of  residence  in  an  urban  area. 

Parents’  education. 

Economic  level  of  home  environment. 

Reading  material  in  home. 

Parents’  interest  in  child’s  schooling. 

Parents’  desires  for  child’s  further  education. 


The  pattern  of  relationships  between  these 
factors  and  the  two  attitudes  is  similar  for  all 
groups  in  the  survey  with  minor  exceptions  noted 
below.  First,  only  a small  fraction  of  the  variance 
in  these  attitudes,  averaging  less  than  10  percent, 
is  accounted  for  by  all  these  background  factors, 
combined.  For  minority  groups  other  than 
Negroes,  control  of  environment  is  better  ac- 
counted for  by  these  background  factors  than  is 
self-concept.  For  Negroes,  both  are  about  the 
same;  and  for  whites  self-concept  is  better  ac-  ; 
counted  for  than  control  of  environment. 

For  both  attitudes  and  for  all  groups,  the 
parents’  desires  for  the  child’s  further  education 
have  the  largest  unique  contribution  to  positive 
self-concept  and  a sense  of  control  of  environment. 
For  self-concept,  the  only  other  variables  which 
show  a consistent  relation  (positive)  are  parents’ 
education  and  the  amount  of  reading  material  in  | 
the  home.  For  the  child’s  sense  of  control  of  the  | 
environment,  there  is  in  addition  a consistent  j 
relation  to  the  economic  level  of  the  home  and  the  ij 
structural  integrity  of  the  home.  That  is,  children  i 
from  homes  with  a higher  economic  level,  and  [ 
children  from  homes  where  the  father  is  present,  [ 
show  a higher  sense  of  control  of  the  environment  | 
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than  do  children  from  homes  with  lower  economic 

level  or  children  from  homes  where  the  father  is 
absent. 

These  results  can  be  seen  only  as  minor  indica- 
tions of  the  source  of  these  attitudes  in  children’s 
back^ounds.  The  major  result  of  this  section, 
which  appears  of  considerable  importance  and 
-warrants  fm’ther  investigation,  is  the  different 
role  these  two  attitudes  appear  to  play  for  children 
from  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

^mplicatimis  of  the  results  of  section  3.2  for 
equality  >f  educational  oypoHunity.~Oi  the  many 
implications  of  this  study  of  school  effects  on 
achievement,  one  appears  to  be  of  oveniding 
importance.  This  is  the  implication  that  stems 
[from  the  following  results  taken  together: 

1.  The  great  importance  of  family  back- 
ground for  achievement; 

2.  The  fact  that  the  relation  of  family  back- 
ground to  achievement  does  not  diminish 
over  the  years  of  school; 

3.  The  relatively  small  amount  of  school- 
to-school  variation  that  is  not  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  family  background, 
indicating  the  small  independent  effect 
of  variations  in  school  facilities,  curricu- 
lum, and  staff  upon  achievement; 

4.  The  small  amount  of  vaiiance  in  achieve- 
ment explicitly  accounted  for  by  vari- 
ations in  facilities  and  curriculum; 

5.  Given  the  fact  that  no  school  factors 
account  for  much  variation  in  achieve- 


ment, teachers’  characteristics  account 
for  more  than  any  other--taken  together 
with  the  results  from  section  2.3,  which 
show  that  teachers  tend  to  be  socially 

and  raciaUy  similar  to  the  students  thev 
teach; 

6.  The  fact  that  the  social  composition  of  the 
student  body  is  more  highly  r.;,lat0d  to 
achievement,  independently  of  the  student’s 
own  social  background,  than  is  any  school 
factor; 

7.  The  fact  that  attitudes  such  as  a sense  of 
control  of  the  environment,  or  a belief  in 
the  responsiveness  of  the  environment,  are 
extremely  highly  related  to  achiUe- 
ment,  but  appear  to  be  little  influenced 
by  variations  in  school  characteristics. 

Takmg  all  these  results  together,  one  implication 
stands  out  above  aU:  That  schools  bring  little 
influence  to  bear  on  a child’s  achievement  that  is 
independent  of  his  background  and  general  social 
context;  and  that  this  very  lack  of  an  independent 
effect  means  that  the  inequalities  imposed  on 
children  by  their  home,  neighborhood,  and  peer 
environment  are  carried  along  to  become  the 
inequalities  with  which  they  confront  adult  life  at 
the  end  of  school.  For  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  through  the  schools  must  imply  a 
strong  effect  of  schools  that  is  independent  of  the 
child  s immediate  social  environment,  and  that 

strong  mdependent  effect  is  not  present  in  Ameri- 
can schools. 


Measurement,  of  variance. —First,  the  measure- 
ment of  school-to-school  variation  requires  some 
attention.  If  the  total  variation  between  pupils 
w labeled  SSy  then  SS  can  be  partitioned,  SS  = 
o/S'tt+zS/S'ft,  where  SS^o  is  the  variation  within  and 
I SSb  the  variation  between  schools.  Here  the 
I term  “variation  in  achievement”  refers  to  the 
sum  of  squared  deviations  from  the  mean  achieve 
ment.  This  sum  can  be  partitioned  into  one 
component  expressing  the  sum  of  deviations  of 
school  mean  achievements  from  the  overaU  mean 
and  a component  e^ressing  the  sum  of  squared 
deviations  of  individual  scores  within  a school 
from  the  school  mean.  The  overall  mean  for 
each  group  other  than  Negroes  and  whites  is  the 
national  mean  for  that  group.  For  Negroes  and 
whites,  It  IS  the  group  mean  in  the  North  and  that 
m the  South.  For  all  groups  other  than  Negroes 
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Technical  Appendix  to  Section  3.2 


and  whit^,  there  was  some  evidence  that  response 
unreliability  in  racial  identification  resulted  in 
measurement  error.  To  reduce  this,  the  measure- 
ment of  school-to-school  variation  excluded  stu- 
dents who  identified  themselves  as  members  of 
these  groups  in  schools  where  at  most  one  other 
student  of  the  same  group  was  found  in  that  grade. 

The  latter  component,  SSt,,  is  that  which  stands 
ready  to  be  accounted  for  by  factors  that  differ 
from  one  school  or  community  to  an  other.  Wo  will 
refer  to  this  as  the  proportion  of  variation  that  lies 
between  schools.  The  value  of  SSb,  expressed  as 
a percentap  of  SS  for  each  of  the  groups,  for 
verbal  achievement  in  grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  12  is 
given  in  table  3.2A.1.  » » » , 

However,  as  a true  measure  of  the  relative  im- 
pact of  factors  that  vary  from  school  to  school 
(or  community  to  community),  and  factors  that 
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Table  3.2A.1. — ^PercenC;  of  total  variance  in  individual 
verbal  acbievement  score  tbat  lies  between  schools 
(uncorrected  for  degrees  of  freedom)  * 


Grade 

12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

Mexican- 

American 

22.  02 

17.  92 

27.  63 

24  61 

23.  04 

Puerto  Rican 

24  02 

22.  10 

29.  46 

27.  07 

20.  45 

Indian  Ameri- 
can  

27.  59 

24  69 

28.  19 

31.  52 

18.  79 

Oriental  Ameri- 
can — 

9.  21 

11.  18 

24  79 

21.  12 

18.  76 

Negro,  South 

19.  92 

17.  98 

21.  14 

27.  23 

20.  34 

Negro,  North 

12.  37 

13.  37 

16.  92 

19.  33 

12.  50 

Whive,  South 

9.  96 

9.  12 

11.  82 

16.  47 

16.  77 

White,  North — 

7.  76 

8.  51 

10.  98 

11.  95 

11.  58 

> Because  of  possible  mlsclassiflcation  due  to  response  error,  which  could 
oontaminate  gk^eatly  the  small  minorities,  schools  with  2 or  fewer  memMrs 
at  a grade  level  of  each  of  the  4 minorities  other  than  Negroes  were  excluded 
in  calculating  these  vari^ces.  This  and  the  fact  that  these  results  were 
calculated  from  the  total  sample,  weighted  appropriately,  while  th^gression 
data  were  calculated  from  appropriately  weighted  samples  of  1,000  ^udents 
in  each  of  the  20  strata  at  each  grade  level,  makes  the  calculation  of  between 
Bchcol  variance  in  this  section,  and  the  partitioning  of  the  variance  through 
regre^ion  in  later  sections  not  directly  comparable. 


vary  among  individuals  within  a school,  this 
measure  SSb  requires  correction. 

If  we  think  of  the  individual’s  test  score  as 
made  up  of  a component  that  is  the  average  for 
his  racial  or  ethnic  group  a component  that 

is  the  average  of  his  group  in  his  school  (.4*),  and  a 
component  that  is  individually  associated  with 
him  (Ai),  then  his  score  can  be  seven  as  composed  of 
the  sum  of  these  components:  Score =4^-^ 4,  + 
Au 

Our  question  about  between-school  variation 
relative  to  witbin-school  variation  can  thus  be 
resolved  to  a question  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
typical  values  of  4»  and  At.  Table  3.22.1  pre- 
sents, for  each  group  and  for  each  grade  level,  the 
relative  sizes  of  A,  and  4j,  by  exhibiting  the  per- 
cent that  the  variance  of  4,  is  of  the  sum  of  the 
variances  of  4,  and  At. 

Problems  in  the  assessment  of  relationships.  —The 
analyses  reported  above  deal  with  the  relation- 
ships between  tested  achievement  and  the  classes 
of  factors  we  conceive  of  as  partially  measurable 
and  contributing  to  its  development:  Home  back- 
ground, community,  school  facilities,  curriculum, 
and  teachers. 

There  are  three  central  facts  to  be  remembered 
throughout  any  analysis  of  the  sort  here  conducted : 

1.  The  measurement  of  either  any  single 
variable  or  any  class  of  variables  is  at  best 
partial  and  incomplete. 
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2.  When  two  variables  (or  two  sets  of  vari- 

ables) are  statistically  associated,  for 
reasons  that  may  be  either  irrelevant  or| 
closelj  related  to  the  study,  an  apparentj 
relationship  of  another  variable  to  one  of  ) 
them  may  result  from  an  actual  relation-; 
ship  of  that  variable  to  the  other.  (If) 
this  occurs,  we  are  likely  to  speak  of  the; 
first  as  a surrogate  for  the  second,  and  to| 
try  to  uncover  the  effect  by  studying  the:| 
joint  relationship  of  our  response  with^ 
both  variables  or  sets  of  vaiiables.)  | 

3.  Even  if  association  of  the  variables  we  are  | 
studying  with  some  ‘^explanatory”  varia-ii 
ble  is  firmly  established,  this  establish-  § 
ment  cannot  of  itself  settle  the  question  | 
of  causation  (though  strong  evidence  j 
would  be  provided  if  the  time  order  were  ] 
known) ; either  variable  may  “cause”  the ) 
other,  or  both  may  share  a common  cause.  • 
In  many  cases,  continuing  studies  of  the  » 
development  of  these  variables  over  time  I 
can  untangle  such  a question  of  “What 
causes  what?”  In  the  present  case,  studies  ; 
of  change  in  achievement  level  could  give  i 
more  direct  evidence  than  the  present  ' 
cross-sectional  suivey. 

To  neglect  any  of  these  central  difficulties  is  to 
lay  oneself  open  to  very  serious  risk  of  error.  ; 
Yet,  to  fail  to  use  such  evidence  in  making  judg- 
ments and  taking  action  is  to  lay  oneself  open  to 
the  often  more  serious  dangers  of  unwarranted 
inaction,  or  of  action  based  merely  upon  rumor 
and  ill-founded  opinion.  We  must  recognize  and 
deal  with  the  three  difficulties,  using  care  in  in- 
terpretation. 

Point  (1),  incompleteness  of  measurement,  is 
not  often  a major  issue  in  assessing  whether  the 
variable  incompletely  measured  is  associated  with 
the  variable  being  studied.  Incompleteness  of 
measurement  will  lead  to  underestimation  of  the 
amount  of  effect.  While  this  fact  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  it  does  not  often  become  crucial,  since 
even  incomplete  measures,  so  long  as  they  reflect 
or  are  reasonably  highly  correlated  with  the  true 
variable,  ordinarily  serve  to  establish  the  existence 
and  proper  direction  of  a real  effect.  (In  com- 
bination with  point  (2),  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
point  (1)  can  be  very  crucial.) 

There  is,  however,  one  instance  in  the  present 
study  where  it  may  be  that  measurement  is  so 
incomplete  as  to  give  rise  to  dangers  of  misinter- 
pretation. This  is  in  connection  with  school 
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facilities  and  curriculums,  both  of  which  combine 
formal  conditions  easy  to  describe  and  measure 
with  informal  conditions  that  can  at  present  only 
be  judged  by  personal  inspection  and  involvement. 
In  comparing  Negroes  and  whites,  for  example, 
we  can  anticipate  that  social  pressures  toward 
equality  of  opportunity,  both  in  segregated  and 
integrated  school  systems,  will  have  concentrated 
jits  effects  on  the  formal  conditions.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  close  parallelism  between  the  formal 
facilities  available  to  the  two  races,  as  reported 
in  part  2,  may  easily  mask  wide  differences  in  the 
informal  conditions.  If  this  were  so,  the  true 
effects  of  such  school  characteristics  might  be 
underestimated . 

Point  (2) , the  danger  of  unconsidered  surrogates, 
is  of  central  importance,  as  we  can  easily  see  from 
instances  in  the  present  study.  Let  us  suppose 
that  community  attitudes  toward  the  unportance 
and  quality  of  education  have  substantial  effects 
the  development  of  student  achievement. 
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What  would  we  expect  about  the  apparent  relation 
between  achievement  and  teacher  characteristics? 
Surely  we  would  expect  that  communities  more 
concerned  with  education  and  educational  quality 
would— (1)  be  more  selective  in  hiring  teachers, 
and  (2)  pay  higher  salaries,  thus  attracting  better 
candidates.  As  a consequence  we  might  expect 
an  apparent  relationship  between  development  of 
achievement  and  measurable  teacher  character- 
istics to  be  generated  as  a surrogate  for  an  under- 
lying relationship  between  development  of  achieve- 
ment and  community  regard  for  education,  even 
if  teacher  characteristics  themselves  had  no  effect 
on  achievement. 

The  joint  action  of  points  (1)  and  (2),  if  not 
adequately  considered,  can  lead  to  seriously 
misleading  conclusions.  Consider  the  develop- 
ment of  achievement  in  the  presence  of  two  sets  of 
student  body  variables:  Student  bodies  of  different 
background  and  motivation,  and  student  bodies  of 
different  racial  composition.  Suppose  that  while 
student  body  background  exerts  major  direct 
effects  upon  the  development  of  achievement, 
racial  composition  has  no  direct  effect.  It  will  still 
be  so  that  higher  percent  white  will  be  associated 
with  development  of  achievement,  although  only 
through  its  concomitant,  higher  student  body 
background  and  motivation. 

The  simplest  mistake  is  to  forget  about  student 
body  background  while  studying  the  relation  of 
achievement  to  percent  white.  This  is  a pure 
point  (2)  mistake.  The  appropriate  solution  is  to 


atteLipt  to  compare  achievement  among  schools 
with  the  same  student  body  quality.  Jf  student 
body  background  were  measured  exactly  (and  if 
the  usual  statistical  devices  used  to  approximate  a 
comparison  for  equal  values  of  student  body 
background  are  adequate),  then  this  comparison 
would  show  no  apparent  effect  of  percent  white 
upon  achievement. 

But  if  measurement  were  imp>recise,  as  it  is  in 
this  study,  or  if  the  usual  statistical  techniques* 
are  inadequate,  the  result  of  “controlling”  student 
body  background  will  not  be  to  make  the  apparent 
effect  of  percent  white  vanish,  but  rather  to  make  it 
very  much  smaller  with  the  same  sign  but  not  zero. 

Therefore,  whenever  “controlling”  a third 
variable  greatly  reduces  but  does  not  annihilate 
the  apparent  effect  of  a second  variable  upon  a 
first,  we  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  possibility 
that  the  second  variable  has  a small  effect  on  the 
first  variable,  although  the  effect  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

Point  (3)  is  a point  of  very  general  application 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  kinds  of  studies. 
Answers  about  causation  are  too  often  unclear , 
even  when  a clear  answer  as  t./  cause  may  be 
essential  in  assessing  the  likely  value  of  a proposed 
corrective  measure.  The  relation  between  atti- 
tude and  achievement,  as  discussed  in  section  3.26 
above,  offers  a clear  instance  of  the  difficulties, 
which  are  perhaps  greatest  when  each  of  two 
variables  “causes,”  at  least  to  a degree,  the 
development  of  the  other. 

Problems  in  assessing  strength  oj  relationships. — 
Almost  aU  studies  of  socially  organized  phenomena 
face  a common  difficulty:  The  untangling  and 
expression  of  the  amounts  of  effect  of  many 
variables  upon  the  response  variable  (in  this  case 
verbal  achievement)  in  one  or  several  groups. 
While  the  last  section  treated  some  of  the  qualita- 
tive problems  of  untangling  influences,  this  section 
will  examine  the  quantitative  problems  of  ex- 
pressing the  size  of  these  influences. 

A careful  regression  study  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  sequences  (perhaps  one,  usually  more)  of 
more  and  more  inclusive  “regressions”  in  which 
those  linear  combinations  of  more  and  more 
variables  are  found  which  predict  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  data  being  analyzed,  the  value  of  the 
response  from  the  values  of  certain  other  variables. 

♦This  refers  to  either  ‘ partialing  out,”  often  conducted 
by  the  successive  addition  of  variables  to  a regression,  or 
to  ^‘controlling’^  on  variables  by  confining  our  attention  to 
comparisons  within  broad  categories. 
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It  is  convenient  to  use  numerical  names  as 
follows: 

First  variable— \he  response  being  studied. 

Second  variahle{s)  = \h&  variable  or  variables 
the  amount  and  direction  of  whose  direct 
effect  on  the  first  variable  is  being  sought 
out. 

Third  mna6/es= variables  entered  into  the  re- 
gression before  the  second  variable  is  so 
entered. 

Fourth  mria6/e= variables  not  entered  into  the 
regression  before  the  second  variable. 

The  last  section  pointed  out  that  an  indirect 
effect  of  the  second  variable  via  some  other  inter- 
mediate variable  remains  an  apparent  effect  of 
that  second  variable  if  this  intermediate  variable 
remains  a fourth  variable,  but  that  this  indirect 
effect  would  be  greatly  reduced  (in  the  ideal  case 
nullified)  if  the  intermediate  variable  were  made  a 
third  variable.  There  is  an  important  partial 
converse  to  this  result.  If  there  is  another  vari- 
able which  affects  the  second,  but  whose  effect  on 
the  first  variable  is  only  through  the  direct  effect 
of  the  second  variable,  then  keeping  this  second- 
variabie-affecting  variable  a fourth  variable  helps 
us  to  properly  assess  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  second  variable’s  direct  effect,  while  admitting 
such  a variable  as  a third  variable  would  confuse 
and  bias  this  estimation. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  simple  path  to  careful 
cstiijiation  of  a direct  effect.  Some  variables 
should  be  used  as  third  variables,  others  definitely 
should  not.  Which  is  which  depends  upon  the 
finer  detail  of  how  the  various  variables  are  related 
to  one  another. 

Even  the  numerical  expression  of  amount  of 
dependence  deserves  attention  if  the  reader  is  to 
receive  an  appropriate  impression.  We  are  en- 
gaged from  many,  though  not  all,  points  of  view, 
in  describing  what  fraction  of  the  variability  of  a 
first  variable  is  sensibly  associated  with  a second 
variable.  This  means  that  we  must  choose  a 
scale  upon  which  to  measure  variability.  No 
choice  of  scale  always  gives  simple  and  neat 
results.  However,  one  scale  does  this  more  often 
than  any  other  we  know.  This  is  the  scale  on 
which  variability  is  measured  by  variance — by 
the  equivalent  quantities: 

1.  Average  square  of  deviation  of  individual 
from  the  mean. 

2.  One-half  the  average  squared  difference 
between  two  individuals. 


This  is  a squared  scale,  and  tends  to  make  numbers 
appear  somewhat  more  extreme  than  they  might 
otherwise  appear.  To  speak  of  10  percent  con- 
tribution to  the  variance  may  appear  to  speak  of 
little,  yet  this  is  to  speak  of  a correlation  VOo= 
0.32  which  is  far  from  negligible. 

Use  of  '^percent  accounted  for”  and  unique  con- 
tribution”.— Having  fixed  upon  a scale  of  measure- 
ment, and  having  chosen  appropriate  first  and 
second  variables,  many  different  numerical 
answers  are  still  possible.  This  is  so  because 
different  choices  of  a third  variable  can  lead  to  a 
quite  different  percent  of  the  original  variance  of 
the  first  variable  being  absorbed  by  regression  on 
the  second  variable. 

Where  the  point  of  the  analysis  is  to  estimate 
roughly  how  much  variability  can  be  ascribed  to 
a given  second  variable,  the  analysis  frequently 
offers  a choice  among  several  sets  of  third  variables. 
Where  the  point  is  the  relative  amount  of  variabil- 
ity absorbed  by  various  more-or-less  competing  j 
variables,  matters  are  more  complex.  In  parti 
due  to  pressure  of  time,  the  choice,  almost  uni-i 
formly  made,  has  been  to  show  the  so-called 
“unique  contributions”  of  the  several  variables,  i 
namely  the  contributions  of  each  when  all  the 
others  concerned  (as  well  as  perhaps  still  others) 
are  present  as  third  variables.  This  choice  is 
usually  what  might  be  termed  “formally  conserva- 
tive,” since  it  is  likely  to  give  a smaller  number  for 
the  percent  accounted  for  than  when  fewer  vari- 
ables are  treated  as  third  variables.  (Adding  a 
third  variable  need  not  reduce  the  percent  ac- 
counted for,  and  sometimes  does  not,  but  a reduc- 
tion seems  empirically  much  more  common  than 
an  increase.) 

However,  to  know  the  percent  of  variance  in 
the  first  variable  accounted  for  (uniquely)  by  a 
second  does  not  give  a complete  picture  of  the 
strength  of  the  relationship,  In  the  first  place, 
the  variance  of  the  first  variable  might  be  quite 
different  in  the  two  groups.  Since  in  the  present 
study,  the  dependent  variable  is  nearly  always 
verbal  achievement,  and  the  variances  for  different 
groups  are  nearly  ahke,  this  is  not  here  a matter  of 
substantial  importance,  and  we  shall  not  discuss 
alternative  ways  to  deal  vrith  such  a situation. 
However,  even  when  the  variances  of  the  first 
variable  are  all  about  the  same,  the  variances  of 
the  second  variable  may  differ,  and  we  must 
consider  what  effect  this  has  on  the  interpretation 
of  a different  percent  accounted  for  in  the  two 
(or  more)  groups. 
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It  is  easiest  to  discuss  this  problem  in  the  sim- 
plified case  where  (i)  the  variance  of  the  first 
i variable  is  exactly  the  same  (say,  100  percent = 
1.00)  for  each  group;  (ii)  there  ai’e  no  third  vari- 
ables; and  (iii)  the  apparent  effect  of  the  second 
variable  is  the  same  as  its  dii’ect  effect,,  Discus- 
jsion  of  this  case  will  sufl&ce  to  deal  with  the  issue, 
[since  the  presence  of  third  variables  does  nothing 
j*to  alter  the  essentials  of  the  situation. 

In  the  jth  body  or  group  of  data,  let  the  variance 
of  the  second  variable  be  and  let  the  regression 
coefficient  be  hj.  The  amount  of  variance  in  the 
dependent  variable  accounted  for  wiM  thus  be 
\h)^j  which  is  also  the  unique  contribution  (in 
group  j),  which  we  will  abbreviate  as  “unique  for 
jV’  when  no  other  variables  are  to  be  considered. 

The  question  arises  then,  concerning  how  one 
may  interpret  differences  among  different  groups 
in  the  variance  accounted  for,  since  it  depends 
both  on  the  regression  coefficient  hj  and  the  vari- 
ance of  the  second  variable  o|^. 

At  one  extreme,  differences  in  amounts  ac- 
counted for  may  arise  when  the  hj  are  the  same  for 
the  different  groups  j and  the  c^j  are  quit(j  different. 

From  a purely  scientific  standpoint,  smco  hj  are 
the  same,  which  means  that  the  averag(3  effect  on 
the  first  variable  from  a given  change  in  the  second 
variable  is  the  same  in  all  groups,  we  woiJd  usually 
say  that  the  relation  of  the  second  varigible  to  the 
first  variable  is  everywhere  the  same.  More 
practically,  the  change  to  be  expected  in  the  value 
of  the  first  variable  from  a given  change  in  the 
mean  value  of  the  second  variable  is  the  same  in 
all  groups  (though  we  might  find  it  somewhat 
easier  to  obtain  this  change  in  mean  value  in  those 
groups  for  which  dj  is  larger) . 

Another  ext)  eme  arises  when  the  C2j  are  all  the 
same,  though  hj  vary  quite  widely.  The  scientific 
answer  is  now  that  the  mechanism  of  the  second 
variable’s  effect  upon  the  first  variable  operates 
with  quite  different  effectiveness  in  the  different 
groups.  At  the  more  practical  level,  the  change 
in  the  first  variable  to  be  expected  from  a given 
change  in  the  second  variable  is  quite  different 
from  one  group  to  another,  and  we  are  almost 
certain  to  find  it  worth  while  to  concentrate  our 
conrective  measures  upon  the  groups  in  which  hj  is 
largest. 

Both  of  these  extreme  situations,  as  well  as  the 
situation  between  the  extremes,  could  bring  about 
the  same  differences  among  groups  in  percent  of 


variance  accounted  for.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  both  the  percent  accounted  for,  and  the 
percent  accounted  for  divided  by  o^j-*  The  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  by  comparisons  among  groups 
in  these  quantities  is: 

(а)  Differences  between  groups  j and  k in 
percent  accounted  for  (or  unique  contri- 
bution to  percent  accounted  for) : “Given 
the  distribution  of  the  second  variable  as 
it  is  found  in  groups  j and  k,  there  are 
specified  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
first-variable  variance  that  the  second 
variable  accounts  for.” 

(б)  Differences  in  (percent  accounted  ioT)/olji 
“If  the  second  variable  had  the  same 
variation  in  groups  j and  k,  the  proportion 
of  first-variable  variance  that  would  be 
accounted  for  in  groups  j and  k would 
show  specified  differences;  or,  alterna- 
tively, if  an  identical  shift  in  the  average 
value  of  the  second  variable  occun*ed  in 
groups  j and  k,  the  expected  shifts  in 
the  first  variable  would  show  specified 
differences.’’* 

The  general  'procedures  used  in  stvd'ying  the  efect 
oj  school  characteristics. — To  examine  the  effect  of 
school  characteristics,  the  data  were  put  in  such  a 
form  that  students’  characteristics,  such  as 
achievement  in  test  scores  and  motivation,  could 
be  related  to  the  characteristics  of  schools  they 
attended,  including  characteristics  of  teachers, 
school  facilities  and  ciuriculum,  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  student  body.  For  each  group  other 
than  Negroes  and  whites,  a representative  sample 
of  1,000  students,  together  with  their  correspond- 
ing school  and  teacher  characteristics,  was  used 
in  the  analysis  at  each  grade  level.  For  Negroes 
and  whites,  eight  such  samples,  corresponding  to 
the  regional  classifications  of  sections  2 and  3.1, 
were  used.  However,  weighted  aggregation  of 
these  strata  was  carried  out  to  obtain  two  regional 
strata,  total  North  and  total  South  (including  the 
Southwest),  and  the  Nation,  for  both  groups. 

Achievement  and  student  attitudes  were  taken 
as  dependent  variables  in  the  analysis,  and  famOy 
background,  teacher,  school,  and  student  body 

*Only  when  there  is  a single  second  variable  and  when 
the  variance  of  the  first  variable  equals  unity  i&  (the 
percent  accounted  iox)l<j\j  equal  to  6/.  In  multiple 
regression,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  square  of  the  multiple 
regression  coefficient. 
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characteristics  were  tal.en  as  independent  vari- 
ables Most  of  the  analysis  reported  below 
proceeded  as  follows : 

First,  the  relation  of  achievement  to  family 
background  factors  was  studied,  both  to  learn  how 
much  of  the  variation  in  achievement  was  ac- 
counted for  by  those  background  factors  measured, 
and  to  learn  just  what  factors  in  student  back- 
grounds oL  >wed  most  relation  to  achievement. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  reported  in  section 
3.221.  The  background  factors  measured  in  the 
survey  cover  factors  such  as  the  economic  and 
educational  level  of  the  home,  and  parents’  interest 
in  education,  as  seen  by  the  child.  They  do  not 
include  differences  in  native  endowment,  w^hich  of 
course  must  also  be  considered  part  of  family 
background,  though  an  u’^measured  part. 

Then  the  relation  of  teacher  and  school  factors 
to  achievement  was  examined,  after  taking  out 
the  variation  in  achievement  explained  by  the 
measured  family  background  factors.  This  was 
done  to  reduce  the  differences  in  achievement 
which  resulted  from  student  background  differ- 
ences, so  that  the  influence  of  school  factors 
themselves,  apart  from  the  influence  of  family 
background,  could  be  isolated.  Since  the  student’s 
background  is  clearly  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
any  influence  from  school  factors,  these  back- 
ground factors  can  and  should  be  held  constant 
in  studying  the  effects  of  school  variables. 
Thus  the  variation  in  achievement  and  attitudes 
to  be  explained  by  school  variable  in  that  left 
after  variation  explained  by  family  background 
differences  is  taken  out. 

It  is  not  so  clear  among  the  school  and  teacher 
variables  which  j»je  to  be  considered  prior  and 
thus  to  be  taken  account  of  first.  Many  of  the 
school  and  teacher  variables  included  in  this 
survey  are  highly  correlated:  schools  with  high 
per  pupil  expenditure  toxid  to  have  teachers  with 
more  training,  to  have  more  laboratories  and 
other  facilities,  to  have  a more  complete  cur- 
riculum, to  have  remedial  and  accelerated  pro- 
grams, and  other  characteristics.  Thus,  it  is 
usually  not  possible  to  study  separately  the  effects 
of  a large  number  of  factors,  when  they  are  highly 
correlated. 

Given  this  difficulty,  an  order  of  variables 
which  appeared  reasonable  and  justifiable  was 
used  in  the  analysis,  and  the  addition  at  each 
point  to  accounted-for  variance  in  the  dependent 
variable  was  noted.  This  meant  that  factors 
which  were  added  early  had  more  opportunity 
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to  explain  variance  in  tii6  dependent  variable 
than  those  added  late.  Tnsoi'ar  as  the  latter  vrete 
correlated  with  those  added  early,  they  will 
explain  less  variance  than  if  they  had  been  added 
early.  In  the  report  of  the  analysis,  when  a 
particular  order  is  used,  the  above  points  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  interpretation. 

There  are  a number  of  technical  problems  as- 
sociated with  an  analysis  with  variables  at  two 
levels,  such  as  carried  out  here.  The  most  im- 
portant is  that  the  variables  at  the  school  level 
can  account  only  for  variance  that  exists  between 
schools,  and  not  for  variance  of  the  individual 
characteristics  (such  as  achievement)  within 
schools.  For  this  reason,  at  the  outset  of  the 
analysis,  the  portion  of  variance  that  lies  between, 
rather  than  within,  schools  is  examined. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  in  interpreting 
the  results  of  such  an  analysis  that  the  effective 
number  of  units  for  studying  school  effects  is  not 
the  number  of  individuals,  but  the  number  of 
schools.  Consequently,  although  the  sample  of 
students  is  quite  large,  the  sample  of  schools  is 
not  large  for  statistical  analysis,  and  thus  inves- 
tigation of  effects  of  highly  specific  school  factors 
is  not  possible.  It  is  true,  however,  that  analyses 
of  these  data  that  go  considerably  beyond  that 
reported  here  can  be  carried  out,  to  examine 
questions  of  less  immediate  importance  to  the 
present  mandate. 

3.3  Integration  and  achievement 

Section  3.23  showed  that  the  proportion  white 
in  a school  was  positively  related  to  indiridual 
performance.  This  effect  appeared  to  be  less 
than,  and  largely  accounted  for  by,  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  student  body  than  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  per  se.  The  magnitudes  of 
the  relations  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  results 
for  Negro  students  reported  in  table  3.23.2  in  the 
columns  headed  “Gain”  with  table  3.23.4  in  the 
column  headed  A+B.  This  shows  that,  given  the 
facilities  and  curriculum  characteristics  of  the 
school,  the  amount  of  additional  variance  ex- 
plained by  the  general  aspects  of  the  student 
environment  is  4.0  and  4.6  percent  in  grade  12, 
and  that  explained  by  proportion  white  is  1 .7  and 
1.8  percent.  Tabulations  were  performed  to  give 
further  information  about  the  relation  of  racial 
composition  to  achievement,  by  considering  the 
average  test  performance  of  groups  of  Negro 
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students  who  had  attended  classes  last  year  with 
different  proportions  of  white  fellow  students. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Northeast  and  Midwest 
table  3.3.1  shows  the  average  scores  on  two 
achievement  tests  received  by  Negro  students  who 
had  attended  classes  of  different  racial  composition 
at  grades  6,  9,  and  12.  Comparing  the  averages 
in  each  row,  in  every  case  but  one  the  highest 
average  score  is  recorded  for  the  Negro  pupils 
who  had  a majority  of  white  classmates.  In 
reading  the  rows  from  left  to  right,  the  general 
pattern  is  an  increase  in  average  test  performance 
as  the  proportion  of  white  classmates  increases, 
although  in  many  cases  the  average  for  the  Negro 
students  in  totally  segregated  classes  is  higher 
than  the  average  for  those  in  classes  where  half 
or  less  of  the  students  were  white. 

Table  3.3.2  was  constructed  to  observe  whether 
there  is  any  tendency  for  Negro  students  who  have 
spent  more  years  in  integrated  schools  to  exhibit 
higher  average  achievement.  Those  students  who 
first  entered  desegregated  schools  in  the  early 
grades  do  generally  show  slightly  higher  average 
scores  than  the  students  who  first  came  to  de- 
segregated schools  in  later  grades.* 

In  the  Metropolitan  Northeast  the  average  score 
for  students  who  have  only  attended  segregated 
schools  is  consistently  lower  than  those  groups  of 
students  with  other  experiences.  However,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Midwest,  the  average  scores  of 
Negroes  who  have  only  experienced  segregated 
schooling  may  exceed  the  averages  recorded  for 
those  students  who  first  came  to  desegregated 
schools  in  the  later  grades.  In  these  cases,  one 
would  need  to  look  at  the  learning  experience  of 
these  children  coming  late  to  desegregation  to  see 
whether  their  relatively  poorer  achievement  is  due 
to  lack  of  preparation  for  a more  competitive  situ- 
ation, to  continued  segregation  within  the  desegre- 
gated school  itself,  or  to  some  other  factor. 

N ot  only  is  the  test  average  somewhat  higher  for 
Negro  students  in  classes  where  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  white,  but  also  test  performance  varies 

*No  account  is  taken  in  the  tabulations  for  tables  3.3.1 
and  3.3.2  of  the  fact  that  the  various  groups  of  pupils  may 
have  come  from  different  backgrounds.  Further  explora- 
tion of  the  question  by  cross-tabulations  on  indicators  of 
socioeconomic  status  showed  that  the  differences  shown  in 
these  tables  are  not  accounted  for  by  family  background. 
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more  in  these  classes.  Table  3.3.3  gives  the  stand- 
ard deviations  of  the  test  scores  received  by  Negro 
students  from  classes  with  different  racial  com- 
positions. Twice  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
test  scores  a range  which  includes  about  two- 
thirds  of  ihe  scores.  Thus  the  value  9.35  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  has  the  following  meaning: 
The  average  score  of  tne  474  scores  represented 
here  is  46.0  (given  by  table  3.3.1)  and  two-thirds 
of  the  474  scores  fall  between  46.0—9.35=36.65  and 
46.0+9.35=55.35.  The  greatest  vaiiabihty  in 
test  performance  in  each  grade  occurs  for  the 
groups  of  Negro  students  who  had  all  white  class- 
mates or  more  than  half  white  classmates. 

These  differences  in  the  variability  of  perform- 
ance imply  that  if  one  only  knew  the  racial 
composition  of  the  class  which  a Negiro  attends,  he 
could  be  more  confident  in  using  a mean  of  the 
scores  of  all  Negro  os  from  such  classes  to  predict  a 
given  Negro  performance  if  class  had  a majority  of 
Negroes  than  if  the  Negroes  were  in  a minority  in 
the  class.  For  in  the  latter  case  it  is  most  likely 
that  a given  Negro  student  would  have  a particu- 
larly high  score  or  a particularly  low  score.  This 
variability  in  performance  may  be  due  to  either 
differences  in  the  background  and  previous  train- 
ing of  the  individual  Negro  students  in  mostly 
white  classes,  or  to  differences  in  the  conditions  of 
schools  in  which  these  classes  exist,  such  as  the 
degree  to  which  the  Negro  students  are  accepted 
into  the  formal  and  informal  activities  of  the 
school.* 

The  survey  data  also  show  that  white  students 
who  first  attended  integrated  schools  early  in  their 
school  careers  are  likely  to  value  their  association 
with  Negro  students.  Tables  3.3.3  and  3.3.4 
show  that  the  smallest  percentage  of  white  stu- 
dents who  would  choose  all  white  classes  or  all 
white  friends  are  those  who  first  attend  classes 
mth  nonwhites  in  the  early  grades. 


♦Irwin  Katz  reviews  several  experiments  performed  with 
Negro  subjects  in  interracial  environments,  and  suggests  a 
model  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  performance  of 
Negroes  is  likely  to  either  benefit  or  suffer  in  the  company 
of  whites.  Irwin  Katz,  “Review  of  Evidence  Relating  to 
Effects  of  Desegregation  on  the  Intellectual  Performance 
of  Negroes,”  American  Psychologist,  June  1964. 
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Table  3.3.1.—Averagc  reading  comprehension  and  math  achievement  test  scores  of  Ncgi:o  pupils,  by  grade,  region, 

and  proportion  of  white  classmates  last  year 


[Number  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  cases  on  which  the  average  was  calculated] 


Grade 

Region 

Reading  comprehension— proportion  of  white 
clf^mates  last  year 

Math  achievement— proportion  of  white  class- 
mates last  year 

None 

I/ess  than 
half 

Half 

More  than 
half 

None 

Less  than 
half 

Half 

More  half 
half 

12 

Metropolitan  Northeast 

46.  0 

43.  7 

44  5 

47.  5 

41.  5 

40.  6 

41.  1 

44  5 

(474) 

(1,  215) 

(1,  207) 

(1,  468) 

(474) 

(1,215) 

(1,  207) 

(1,  468) 

12 

Metropolitan  Midwest 

46.  4 

43.  2 

44.  0 

46.  7 

43.  8 

42.  6 

42.  9 

44  8 

(648) 

(321) 

(507) 

(790) 

(646) 

(321) 

(507) 

(790) 

9 

Metropolitan  Northeast 

44.  2 

44  8 

44  8 

47.  1 

43.  1 

43.  5 

43.  7 

47.  2 

(2,  297) 

(2,  929) 

(1,  233) 

(1,  676) 

(2,  297) 

(2,  929) 

(1,  233) 

(1,  676) 

9 

Metropolitan  Midwest 

45.  3 

45.  2 

45.  3 

46.  4 

44  4 

443 

44  1 

46.  6 

(1,  356) 

(1,  070) 

(434) 

(636) 

(1,  356) 

(1,  070) 

(434) 

(636) 

6 

Metropolitan  Northeast 

46.  0 

45.  4 

45.  8 

46.  6 

44  0 

43.  4 

43.  6 

45.  6 

(2,  108) 

(1,  992) 

(794) 

(1,  224) 

(2,  108) 

(1,  992) 

(794) 

(1,  224) 

6 

Metropolitan  Midwest 

46.  0 

44.  7 

44  9 

45.  1 

43.  8 

42.8 

42.  9 

44  1 

(1,651) 

(1,  439) 

(353) 

(550) 

(1,  651) 

(1,  439) 

(353) 

(550) 

Table  3.3.2*— Average  reading  comprehension  test  scores  of  Negro  pupils,  by  grade,  region,  proportion  of  white 

classmates  last  year,  and  first  grade  in  class  with  white  pupils 

[Number  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  cases  on  which  the  average  was  calculated) 


Grade 


Proportion  of  white  classmates  lost  year 


None 

Less  than  half 

Half 

More  than  half 

Total 

9 

Metropolitan  Northeast: 

1,  2,  or  3 

45.  9 

(871) 

46.7  (1,596) 

46.  9 (701) 

48.  1 (977) 

46.  8 

(4,  221) 

4,  5,  or  6 - 

45.  2 

(340) 

4a  3 

(446) 

44  4 (155) 

44  4 (232) 

44  8 

(1,  203) 

7,  8,  or  9___ 

43.  5 

(572) 

42.  9 

(509) 

44  6 ( 227) 

45.  0 (280) 

44  0 

(1,618) 

Never  

43.  2 

(327) 

43.  2 

(327) 

9 

Metropolitan  Midwest: 

1,  2,  or  3 - 

45.  4 

(516) 

46.  6 

(677) 

46.  4 (677) 

48.6  (344) 

46.  7 

(1,882) 

4,  5,  or  6 — 

44  4 

(231) 

44  1 

(149) 

45.3  (70) 

46.  7 (101) 

44  5 

(561) 

7,  8,  or  9 

44  4 

(173) 

43.3 

(137) 

43.  3 (66) 

45.2  (111) 

43.  7 

(496) 

Never 

46.  5 

(70) 

4S.  5 

(370) 

12 

Metropolitan  Northeast: 

1,  2,  or  3 - 

40.  8 

(73) 

4a  6 

(297) 

45.  2 (282) 

4a  6 (462) 

46.  2 

(1,  231) 

4,  5,  or  6 

46.  7 

(268) 

45.  1 

(627) 

44  9 (622) 

46.  7 (586) 

45.  6 

(2,  241) 

7,  8,  or  9 - 

42.  2 

(46) 

4a  5 

(109) 

4a  8 (134) 

49.  7 ( 201) 

48.  2 

(535) 

10,  11,  or  12 

42.  2 

(52) 

41.  1 

(118) 

43.  2 (117) 

46.  6 (131) 

44  1 

(451) 

Never 

40.  9 

(19) 

40.  9 

(19) 

12 

Metropolitan  Midwest: 

1,  2,  or  3 

47.4 

(143) 

443 

(137) 

45.6  (187) 

48.3  (288) 

46.  7 

(818) 

4,  5,  or  6 

46.  1 

(161) 

43.  0 

(117) 

43.  5 (221) 

46.4  ( 320) 

45.4 

(882) 

7,  8,  or  9 

46.  6 

(112) 

40.  8 

(39) 

42.  3 (48) 

45. 6 (97) 

45.  3 

(314) 

10,  11,  or  12 

44  8 

(88) 

39.  5 

(20) 

4a  5 (21) 

44  9 (44) 

44  3 

(188) 

Never . _ 

47.  2 

(121) 

47.  2 

(121) 
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Table  3.3.3.— Standard  deviation  of  test  scores  for  Negro  students  grouped  by  the  proportion  of  white  classmates 

last  year,  by  test,  grade,  and  region 
(Number  In  parentheses  Is  the  number  of  cases  on  which  the  standard  deviation  was  calculated] 


Grade 

Region 

Reading  achievement— 

proportion  of  white  classmates  last 
year 

Math  achievement— proportion  of  white  classmates  last 
year 

None 

Less  than 
half 

Half 

More  than 
half 

All 

None 

J.<ess  than 
half 

Half 

More  than 
half 

All 

12 

Metropolitan 
Northeast 

9.  35 

9.  65 

9.06 

13.  53 

32.  54 

9.  73 

9.  65 

9.  73 

14.  02 

23.64 

(474) 

(1,215) 

(1,207) 

(1,338) 

(130) 

(474) 

(1,215) 

(1,207) 

(1,  338) 

(130) 

12 

Metropolitan 
Midwest 

9.  04 

8.  95 

9.  23 

9.  27 

9.  45 

9.49 

9.  22 

9.  25 

9.  73 

11.12 

(646) 

(321) 

(507) 

(723) 

(67) 

(646) 

(321) 

(507) 

(723) 

(67) 

9 

Metropolitan 
Northeast 

8.81 

8.68 

8.  67 

9.  23 

10.  61 

9. 11 

8.  87 

8.  98 

8.  95 

10.61 

(2,  297) 

(2,  929) 

(1,  233) 

(1,  429) 

(247) 

(2,  297) 

(2,  929) 

(1,233) 

(1,429) 

(247) 

9 

Metropolitan 
Midwest 

8.31 

8.  33 

8.  98 

9.  07 

10.  83 

8.  53 

8.  42 

9.  66 

9.  47 

10.  90 

(1,  356) 

(1,070) 

(434) 

(508) 

(128) 

(1,356) 

(1,070) 

(434) 

(508). 

(128) 

6 

Metropolitan 
N ortheast 

7.99 

8. 15 

8.05 

9. 11 

8.  05 

7.  91 

7.  85 

8.  00 

8.  80 

8.92 

(2, 108) 

(1,992) 

(794) 

(1,020) 

(204) 

(2,  108) 

(1,992) 

(794) 

(1,  020) 

(204) 

6 

Metropolitan 
Midwest - 

7.  52 

7.70 

7.75 

8. 12 

8.42 

7.  51 

7. 16 

7.79 

7.  92 

9.  47 

(1,651) 

(1,439) 

(353) 

(409) 

(141) 

(1,  651) 

(1,439) 

(353) 

(409) 

(141) 

Table  3.3.4.*  -Percent  of  white  students  who  would  choose  all  white  close  friends;  by  first  grade  in  class  with  non- 
whites, present  grade  and  region 


Grade 

Region 

First  grade  attended  with  nonwhites 

1,  2,  or  3 

4, 5,  or  6 

7, 8,  or  9 

10,  U,  or  12 

Never 

9 

9 

Meti “)politan  Northeast-  --  

30.  4 

32.  3 

36.  0 

36.  8 

Metropolitan  Midwest  

27.  5 

34.  2 

31.  8 

41.  4 

12 

MetDpolitan  Northeast 

28.  9 

37.  1 

35.  1 

36.5 

35.  8 

12 

Metropjolitan  Midwest 

37.8 

43.  0 

44.  0 

47.  5 

47.  4 

Table  3.3.5.— Percent  of  white  students  who  would  choose  all  white  class;  by  first  time  in  class  with  nonwhites, 

present  grade  and  region 


Grade 


9 

9 

12 

12 


Region 


Metropolitan  Northeast 
Metropolitan  Midwest-. 
Metropolitan  Northeast 
Metropolitan  Midwest., 


First  class  attended  with  nonwhites 


, or  3 

4, 6,  or  6 

7,  8,  or  9 

10, 11,  or  12 

Never 

21.5 

24.4 

25.2 

2S.0 

33.8 

40.2 

37.7 

45.9 

18.3 

25.5 

21.7 

22.9 

26.5 

26.0 

32.9 

30.0 

34.6 

38.5 
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4,0  Future  Teachers 


We  have  seen  in  earlier  sections  that  the  teachers 
of  white  children  differ  from  the  teachers  of 
Negro  children  in  average  verbal  skills,  that 
Negro  teachers  typically  teach  Negro  students, 
and  that  teacher  quality  is  one  of  the  few  school 
characteristics  that  significantly  affects  student 
performance.  The  task  of  this  section  is  to 
consider  whether  there  is  a continuing  regeneration 
of  inequality  in  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
future  teachers.  Correlatively,  it  is  concerned 
with  whether  filtering  and  retentive  processes 
operate  so  as  to  sort  less  well  qualified  teachers  into 
the  kinds  of  schools  more  frequently  attended  by 
minority  group  members. 

The  data  are  from  two  sources.  The  first  is 
the  general  sample  of  the  Nation’s  public  schools 
around  which  most  of  this  report  is  built.  The 
second  is  questionnaire  and  test  data  from  fresh- 
men and  seniors  in  32  public  colleges  from  among 
a roster  of  18  States.  The  colleges  were  selected 
by  the  following  criteria:  The  institution  should 
be  primarily  a teacher-training  institution  and  it 
should  be  a major  supplier  of  teachers  for  its 
State’s  public  schools;  also,  there  should  be  ade- 
quate representation  of  student  bodies  that  are 
predominantly  white  and  of  those  that  are  largely 
Negro.  The  list  of  colleges  was  developed  through 
consultation  with  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  personnel  in 
various  State  departments  of  education  and  by 
reviewing  official  publications  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  From  among  an  original  list  of  41 
colleges,  9 declined  to  participate.  The  18  States 
included  nearly  95  percent  of  the  Nation’s  non- 
white population  in  1960;  of  these,  only  California 
is  unrepresented  in  the  list  of  participating 
colleges.  The  data-gathering  instruments  appear 
in  an  appendix  and  in  content  are  largely  parallel 
to  the  public  school  instrument. 

The  total  number  of  respondents  includes  15,565 
freshmen  and  7,172  seniors.  Case  loss  was  severe 
among  seniors  in  some  colleges  because  of  practice 
teaching  schedules.  Around  65  percent  of  the 
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freshmen  and  72  percent  of  the  seniors  identified 
themselves  as  future  teachers.  No  weighting  of 
the  sample  by  State  could  be  accomplished,  but 
the  apparent  degree  of  homogeneity  between 
students  of  a given  race  attending  college  within 
a region  should  be  noted.  It  would  have  been 
desirable  to  obtain  an  equal  number  of  Negroes 
and  whites,  and  students  in  the  South  and  non- 
South,  in  the  sample,  but  there  were  relatively  few 
Negro  respondents  atb^nding  college  outside  the 
South.  A systematic  sijatified  random  sample 
was  drawn  from  the  original  data  tapes,  since  a 
sample  truly  representative  of  the  college  popula- 
tion would  have  contained  more  white  students 
than  necessary  to  extract  significant  patterns  of 
differences  and  too  few  Negroes  in  the  North -to 
allow  adequate  comparisons  to  be  made. 

The  question  must  be  considered  whether  these 
cases  are  fairly  representative  of  the  Nation’s 
rising  generation  of  teachers.  This  is  not  a system- 
atically drawn  sample  of  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, and  neither  private  institutions  nor  State 
universities,  which  together  train  more  teachers 
than  do  teachers  colleges,  are  represented  at  all. 
It  is  likely  that  we  underestimate  the  competence 
levels  of  future  teachers  by  these  omissions,  and 
that  this  imderestimation  is  more  severe  for  whites 
than  for  nonwhites,  since  the  latter  are  relatively 
unlikely  to  attend  State  universities  and  private 
institutions.  Overall,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  comparisons  on  which  this 
report  focuses  would  produce  (jualitatively  differ- 
ent conclusions  if  a systematic  sample  of  the 
Nation’s  teachers-in-training  were  available,  but 
statistical  demonstration  of  this  position  cannot 
be  offered. 

The  first  section  uses  data  from  the  main  survey 
to  compare  high  school  students  who  are  members 
of  clubs  for  future  teachers  with  those  who  are  not. 
Some  schools  do  not  have  these  clubs.  We  drew 
for  analysis  all  future  teacher  dub  members  and 
an  equal  number  of  persons  from  the  same  school; 
specifically,  whenever  a club  member  appeared  on 
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the  student  roster,  we  selected  the  next  listed  non- 
club member  of  the  same  sex  in  the  same  school. 
Unly  coUege-bound  students  ai'e  included.  Our 
purpose  in  this  section  is  to  inquire  how  students 
recruited  mto  teaching  (indicated  by  their  mem- 
bemhip  m the  clubs)  compare  with  their  fellow 
students  who  have  other  career  plans;  and  some- 
what more  specificaUy,  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  races,  since  if  Nei^oes  continue  to 
teach  largely  Negroes  and  the  next  generation  of 
JMegro  teachers  is  less  adequately  trained  than  the 
next  generation  of  white  teachers,  we  may  antici- 
pate the  continued  operation  of  a cycle  in  which 
inadequately  trained  teaching  personnel  offer 
inadequate  training  of  students,  some  of  whom  in 
urn  are  recruited  into  the  teaching  profession  and 
perpetuate  the  cycle. 

It  is  clear  that  many  high  school  students  who 
^ect  to  attend  coUege  do  not  manage  to  do  so. 
Ihe  second  section  compares  future  teachers  at 
the  college  level  with  their  feUow  students.  Com- 
pansons  between  12th-grade  and  freshman  levels 
permit  tentative  inferences  about  relative  attrition 
rates  between  the  races  and  between  future  teach- 
ers and  other  students.  And  comparisons  between 
CO  ege  freshmen  and  college  seniors  relate  to  the 
possible  differential  training  of  white  and  nonwhite 
future  teachers,  as  weU  as  the  retentive  powers  of 
^t^achmg  profession  during  the  years  of  coUege 

The  third  section  attempts  to  discern  long-term 
trends  and  prospects  in  the  relative  competence 

^^^1  teachers,  by  comparing 

racial  (hfferences  in  verbal  facility  at  various  levels 
of  teachmg  experience.  Thus,  if  the  racial  differ- 
ence  is  as  great  among  future  teachers  now  in  the 
h grade  as  among  teachers  of  long  experience 
1 the  inference  is  strengthened 

that  the  educational  disadvantage  of  nonwhites 
wiU  contmue  to  the  extent  that  it  is  determined 
y eacher  competence.  If  current  patterns  of 
homogeneity  between  race  of  teacher  and  of  stu- 
dents are  discontinued,  and  if  the  subsequent  pat- 
tern did  not  locate  less  competent  white  teachers 
among  mmority  group  students,  then  such  educa- 
tional disadvantage  stemming  from  less  well 
teamed  teachers  would  not  continue 
The  fact  of  simUarity  between  race  of  teacher 
^ race  of  student  in  the  present  structure  of 
toencan  pubhc  education  is  one  clear  indication 
t^t  sorting  mechanisms  operate  to  bring  certain 
types  of  teachers  into  certain  types  of  schools 


TOe  remaimng  sections  in  this  chapter  concern 
themselves  from  several  standpointe,  with  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  this  assortative 
process.  Based  on  the  reports  of  secondary  school 

”lum"the  .according  to  theii 

cuiTiculum  the  prevaihng  social  class  of  their 

students,  the  service  area  of  the  school,  and  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  bodies  If  at  a 
pven  time  we  observe  that  teachers  are  not  ran- 
domly distnbuted  across  various  types  of  schools 
sev^al  explanations  are  possible.  One  possibility 
IS  that  certam  types  of  new  recruits  refuse  to  take 
teaching  positions  in  certain  schools  and  are 
attracted  to  others;  the  teachers,  in  effect,  sort 
themseh  es  from  the  beginning.  Another  possibU- 
ity  IS  that  school  boards  foUow  an  implicit  reward 
ptem  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  prc- 
toed  teachers  are  promoted  to  the  better  schools 
let  a third  possibility  is  that  given  teachers  find 
some  teachmg  situations  very  rewarding  and 
others  very  trymg,  and  the  effort  to  be  relieved  of 
trying  assignments  has  the  eventual  effect  of 
homogenizing  the  teacher-student  team.  We 
shall  examme  the  teaching  situations  preferred  bv 
uture  teachers,  the  initial  assignments  of  new 
teachers,  the  actual  and  potential  selective  reten- 
tion processes  among  current  teachers,  and  possible 
selective  appomtment  processes,  with  the  intent 
of  iliummatmg  this  issue. 

4.1  Comparisons  between  future 
teachers  and  other  students  at  the 
9 th- ‘ > level 
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„ umns  of  table  4.1.1,  showing 

9th-grade  . wt  the  percent  of  students 

a ■ g spec  jts.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that 

students  win  I . t^tfcred  substantial  choice  of 
subjects  at  grade  level  we  should  not  expect 
to  observe  laige  differences  between  future 
teachers  and  other  stn.ionts.  There  are  in  fact  no 
differences  of  note  among  whites,  except  that  in 
e Southern  States  the  future  teachers  more 
often  take  foreign  language.  Among  Negroes 
there  IS  a general  tendency,  more  apparent  in  the 
bouth,  for  futm'e  teachers  (hereafter  called  FT’s) 
to  report  taking  more  of  these  academic  courses. 
l^eneraUy,  average  grades  (reported  in  the  next 

quite  similar  between  FT’s  and 
NFT’s  (Not  Future  Teachers)  except  that  among 
Southern  Negroes  the  FT’s  have  somewhat  lower 
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averages.  Gentually,  again  with  the  exception  of 
Southern  Negroes,  FT’s  are  a bit  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  highest  track  in  their  English  class. 

Even  as  early  as  the  9th  grade  the  effect  of  sex 
on  occupational  choice  is  evident  among  whites, 
with  the  FT’s  having,  compared  to  the  NFT’s,  a 
smaller  proportion  of  males.  But  males  are  more 
prevalent  among  9th-grade  future  teachers  than 
among  college-level  future  teachers  and  the  actual 
teaching  corps,  so  attrition  rates  must  be  higher 
for  males  past  the  9th  grade.  And  among  Negroes 
the  sex  difference  is  not  apparent.  There  are 
clear  differences  among  whites  but  lesser  differ- 
ences among  Negroes  in  the  reading  and  study 
habits  of  the  two  groups:  FT’s  read  more  books  and 
spend  more  hours  studying.  But  there  are  only 
slight  differences  between  FT’s  and  NFT’s  in  the 
proportion  who  consider  themselves  to  be  above 
average  in  brightness  compared  to  their  class- 
mates. Finally,  we  note  the  slight  but  consistent 
tendency  over  all  four  race/region  groups  for  FT’s 
more  often  to  form  friendships  with  members  of 
the  opposite  race. 

The  data  really  offer  little  support  for  any  con- 
clusion that  9th-grade  future  teachers  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  their  classmates.  They 
read  more  and  study  more,  their  grades  may  be  a 
little  better,  and  more  of  them  are  studying  a 
foreign  language.  But  the  best  overall  conclu- 
sion is  that  FT’s  are  a general  cross-section  of  all 
9th-grade  students,  though  perhaps  they  are 
slightly  better  students.  Negroes  at  this  first 
stage  of  teacher  recruitment  clearly  are  not  a 
distinctive  cut  above  their  classmates  in  academic 
quality,  and  they  are  perhaps  less  likely  to  be 
superior  to  the  total  set  of  Negro  students  than  aie 
white  FT’s  compared  to  all  other  white  students. 
In  short,  nothing  appears  to  be  happening  at  the 
9th-grade  level  that  would  reduce  racial  differ- 
ences in  the  academic  competence  of  teachers  in 
the  next  generation.  Given  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  academic  performance  between  the  two 
racial  groups,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Negro 
future  teachers,  compared  to  white  future  tf  achers, 
to  be  drawn  from  higher  segments  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  academic  talent  within  their  group,  if 
present  patterns  of  teacher  assignment  by  race 
are  continued  and  if  the  effects  of  variation  in 
teacher  competence  on  the  regeneration  of  in- 
equality are  to  be  diminished.  Data  thus  far  give 
no  indication  that  the  required  events  are 
occurring. 


4.2  Comparisons  between  future 
teachers  and  other  students  at 
, the  12th-grade  level 

Twelfth-grade  students  report  the  total  num- 
ber of  courses  (a  “course”  is  a half-year  of  credit) 
in  a given  area  that  they  will  have  had  by  the  end 
of  the  academic  year.  White  future  teachers 
have  slightly  more  credits  in  the  five  academic 
areas  listed  in  the  first  columns  of  table  4.2.1;  in 
the  South,  there  is  one  field — foreign  languages — 
in  which  the  difference  substantially  favors  FT’s. 
But  among  Negro  students,  FT’s  are  somewhat 
less  well  prepared  academically  than  are  NFT’s; 
for  example,  in  the  South  the  NFT’s  average  a 
slightly  higher  number  of  courses  in  science,  social 
studies,  English,  and  mathematics.  When  the 
average  grades  of  FT’s  and  NFT’s  are  compared, 
white  Southern  future  teachers  are  clearly  better 
students  than  their  coUege-boimd  classmates  who 
will  not  enter  teaching,  but  such  pattern  does  not 
occur  in  any  other  race/region  group.  Again, 
FT’s  are  slightly  more  likely  to  be  in  the  highest 
track  in  English;  among  Southern  whites  the 
difference  is  more  pronounced.  However,  only 
Southern  white  and  non-South em  Negro  FT’s 
are  more  likely  than  NFT’s  to  rate  themselves 
above  average  in  brightness.  To  ,a  somewhat 
more  pronounced  degree  among  whites  than 
among  Negroes,  FT’s  are  enrolled  in  a college 
preparatory  curriculum,  and  in  all  comparisons 
they  read  more  books  and  spend  more  hours 
studying.  As  in  the  9th  grade,  the  future  teacher 
clubs  recruit  predominantly  females  among  whites 
but  are  as  likely  to  attract  males  as  females 
among  Negroes.  And  finally,  two  g’  oups  of  FI  ’s 
(white  South  and  Negro  non-South)  seem  less 
likely  to  form  close  friendships  only  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  racial  groups. 

If  we  raise  in  summary  the  question  of  how 
FT’s  at  the  12th  grade  level  compare  with  their 
classmates  of  the  same  race  and  region,  there  is 
some  indication  that  they  are  slightly  aoove  the 
typical  student  in  academic  performance  and 
commitment.  But  if  we  ask  the  question  of  how 
Negro  FT’s  compare  to  white  FT’s — ^being 
interested  again  in  the  prospects  for  eliminating 
racial  differences  in  teacher  competence — the 
comparisons  are  quite  clear  that  Negro  future 
teachers  are  not  receiving  the  same  amount  of 
training  in  the  traditional  academic  subjects. 
There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  if  12th  > 
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grade  college-bound  students  continue  in  their 
occupational  plans,  Negroes  who  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  will  be  less  well  prepared  aca- 
demically than  are  white  teachers — unless,  some- 
how, the  educational  processes  of  the  college  years 
can  have  a differential  impact  that  is  compensa- 
tory in  its  effects.  Examination  of  this  possibility 
is  permitted  in  the  immediately  following  sections. 

4.3  Comparisons  between  future 
teacbers  and  other  students  at 
the  Ist-year  college  level 

Continuing  the  pattern  of  the  two  prior  ones, 
table  4.3.1  offers  several  comparisons  of  the  indi- 
cated type  among  college  freshmen,  separately  by 
region  and  race.  Future  teachers  compared  to 
nonfuture  teachers  have  taken  more  foreign 
language  courses  and  fewer  mathematics  courses 
in  high  school,  but  the  general  profile  of  high  school 
transcripts  is  very  similar.  (We  are  comparing 
FT’s  and  NFT’s  only  within  the  institutions  with 
a strong  emphasis  on  teaching  training;  if  students 
from  technical  institutions  and  State  imiversities 
were  included,  such  group  differences  would  con- 
ceivably be  more  pronounced.)  Among  whites 
and  Negroes  outside  the  South,  FT’s  report  a 
slightly  higher  grade  average  from  their  high 
school  work.  Among  whites  in  the  South,  and 
nonwhites  outside  the  South,  the  FT’s  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  in  the  highest  academic  group 
(highest  track)  in  their  high  school  English  courses. 
Overall,  the  conclusion  is  that  FT’s  do  not  differ 
in  academic  background  and  competence  from 
their  fellow  students — at  least  in  these  colleges  that 
have  a primary  mission  to  train  teachers. 

Moving  to  other  characteristics  on  which  the 
two  groups  may  be  compared  we  find,  of  course, 
that  in  teacher-training  institutions,  the  FT  is 
substantially  more  likely  to  be  female  than  male. 
Roughly  three  in  every  four  of  the  FT’s  are 
female,  compared  to  about  one  in  every  two  of  the 
NFT’s.  But  there  are  other  differences  as  well: 
FT’s  more  often  enrolled  in  the  college  preparatory 
ciuriculum  in  high  school  (except  non-South 
whites)  ; among  whites  they  read  more  books 
during  the  previous  summer  and  they  spend  more 
hours  studying;  they  are  less  likely  to  have  close 
friends  of  another  race;  among  whites  and  South- 
ern Negroes,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  high  school  teachers  to  go  to  college. 
Only  among  Southern  whites  do  FT’s  rate  them- 
selves above  average  in  brightness  more  often 


than  do  the  NFT’s;  indeed,  they  are  less  likely  to 
do  so  among  non-Southem  Negroes.  As  with  the 
compaiisons  on  academic  background,  the  war- 
ranted conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  with  tne  clear 
exception  of  sex,  FT’s  and  NFT’s  are  quite  similar. 
We  should  note  the  possibility  suggested  in  the 
table  that  the  sponsorship  and  encouragement  of 
high  school  teachers  may  have  something  to  do 
with  attracting  students  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

There  are  several  distinctive  differences  in  the 
high  school  backgrounds  of  Negro  compared  to 
white  future  teachers;  these  differences  generally 
suggest  a stronger  preparation  for  college  among 
whites.  In  bo<^h  regions,  though  notably  in  the 
South,  Negro  future  teachers  have  had  fewer 
courses  in  foreign  languages,  in  English,  and  in 
mathematics;  they  have  poorer  grades  in  English 
and  mathematics,  and  a lower  overall  grade  aver- 
age; also,  they  were  less  often  in  the  highest  track 
in  high  school  English  and  fewer  of  them  took  the 
college  preparatory  curriculum.  Fewer  Negroes 
than  whites  study  at  least  3 hours  daily,  and  fewer 
rate  themselves  above  average  on  brightness. 
These  data  are  compatible  with  the  several 
achievement  test  scores  in  suggesting  that,  at  the 
college  freshmen  level,  Negroes  recruited  into  the 
teaching  profession  are  less  well  academically  pre- 
pared than  are  white  teaching  recruits.  Unless, 
then,  the  college  training  can  compensate  for  the 
racial  discrepancy  observed  upon  entrance,  we 
should  expect  that  the  academic  competence  of  the 
rising  generation  of  public  school  teachers  varies 
by  race. 

If  the  level  of  preparation  of  Negro  teachers  is 
to  move  closer  to  that  of  wlaites,  it  will  require  that 
a larger  supply  of  more  talented  Negro  students 
be  attracted  into  the  teacbmg  profession  at  or  near 
the  time  that  the  decision  to  attend  college  is  made 
(or,  correlatively,  that  from  among  those  who  as 
high  school  students  intend  to  teach,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  more  talented  Negroes  persist 
into  ccuege).  But  there  is  no  evidence  from  our 
discussion  thus  far  to  indicate  that  such  processes 
are  operating  to  improve  the  level  of  Negro  future 
teachers  compared  to  that  of  whites.  We  may 
pursue  this  issue  a bit  further,  although  we  can 
only  undertake  to  compare  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  12th  grade  with  that  in  the  freshman  class  in 
teacher-training  institutions,  since  at  the  latter 
level  respondents  representing  private  institutions 
and  public  universities  are  not  included  in  the 
data.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  more  appro- 
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priate  information  about  the  later  fate  of  the 
universe  of  students  who  as  high  school  seniors 
wish  to  enter  public  school  teaching.  But  lacking 
this,  we  can  at  least  observe  that  most  of  the 
differences  between  12th  grade  and  freshman  levels 
in  this  study  are  as  distinctive  for  NFT’s  as  for 
FT’s.  Thus  college  freshmen  are  distinctly  un- 
likely (compared  to  either  l^th  garde  or  senior 
college  students)  to  rate  themselves  above  the 
average  in  brightness,  but  this  is  characteristic  of 
NFT’s  no  less  than  of  FT’s.  Many  more  college 
freshmen  than  high  school  seniors  claim  to  study  3 
hours  or  more  daily,  but,  pg  ain,  this  is  so  of  NFT’s 
as  well  as  FT’s.  There  is  at  least  one  major  differ- 
ence of  note,  however,  in  that  something  happens 
between  the  12th  grade  and  freshman  year  to  the 
males  who  intend  to  teach;  in  both  the  South  and 
non-South,  among  both  Negroes  and  whites,  a 
substantially  smaller  proportion  of  the  future 
teachers  among  the  college  freshmen  is  male. 
Why  this  is  so  is  not  clear,  but  at  least  we  seem  to 
have  discovered  the  point  at  which  the  teaching 
profession  becomes  unattractive  to  males  in  all 
race/region  groups;  neither  race,  neither  region 
manages  to  maintsin  a strong  minority  of  males  in 
the  potential  teaching  force  once  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  college  is  made.  But  to  return 
to  the  original  issue,  we  find  no  reason  thus  far  to 
suspect  that  for  the  next  generation  of  teachers 
the  difference  by  race  in  the  quality  of  training  and 
level  of  competence  will  be  less  than  in  the  past. 

4.4  Comparisons  between  future 
teachers  and  other  students  at 
the  fourth  year  college  level 

The  only  relationships  consistent  across  the 
four  race/region  groups  in  table  4.4.1  is  that  FT’s 
are  more  typically  female  than  are  NFT’s.  Look- 
ing at  the  number  of  courses  taken  in  high  school 
in  foreign  languages,  social  studies,  English,  and 
mathematic-s,  such  differences  as  exist  suggest  that 
FT’s  had  slightly  more  extensive  training  in  these 
subjects,  but  overall  the  profiles  are  very  similar. 
Among  whites  in  both  regions,  and  Negroes  outside 
the  South,  the  FT’s  had  somewhat  higher  high 
school  grade  averages,  and  among  whites  but  not 
Negroes  more  FT’s  were  encouraged  by  their 
teachers  to  go  to  college.  White  FT’s  are  more 
likely  than  NFT’s  to  study  at  least  3 hours 
daily,  but  this  is  not  true  among  Negroes.  And 
in  all  four  race-region  comparisons,  more  FT’s 
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were  in  college  preparatory  curriculums  in  high  f 
school,  but  in  no  instance  is  the  difference  | 
pronounced.  | 

When  we  make  comparisons  across  racial  lines, 
various  types  of  evidence  suggest  that  white  future  | 
teachers  at  the  college  senior  level,  like  those  at 
the  freshman  level,  have  better  academic  prepara- 
tion. They  took  more  foreign  language,  more 
social  stuaies,  more  English,  and  more  mathe- 
matics courses  in  high  school;  their  high  school  ^ 
grades  were  higher;  they  were  more  typically  in 
the  top  track  in  English,  more  often  in  a college 
preparatory  curriculum;  they  more  often  rate  ’ 
themselves  as  brighter  than  their  fellow  students; 
more  (outside  the  South)  were  encouraged  by  their 
high  school  teachers  to  go  to  college.  Only  on  one 
point  are  Negro  FT’s  higher  in  both  regions:  they 
are  more  likely  to  study  at  least  3 hours  per  day. 


It  is  conceivable  that  between  the  freshman  and 
senior  years  a reshuffling  of  students  occurs  in 
such  a way  that  students  of  particular  charac- 
teristics  become  recruits  to  the  teaching  profession, 
and  students  of  different  characteristics  decide  to 
leave  a career  that  points  toward  classroom  duties. 

One  might  expect,  indeed,  that  in  the  setting  of  a 
teacher  training  institution  a career  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  would  prove  attractive  to  the  most 
academically  competent  among  the  student  body, 
with  a result  that  these  students  shifted  into 
teaching  preparation  during  the  college  career. 

We  may  cautiously  inspect  these  same  tables, 
making  comparisons  between  freshman  and  senior 
levels,  concerning  ourselves  in  a general  way  with 
the  question  whether  during  the  college-training 
years  the  teaching  profession  manages  to  retain 
a high  proportion  of  those  types  of  students  who 
presumptively  are  the  most  attractive  prospects. 

But  careful  inspection  of  the  college  freshman  data 
compared  to  the  college  senior  data  in  tables  4.3.1 
and  4.4.1  does  not  warrant  such  a conclusion. 
FT’s  compare  with  NFT’s  in  much  the  same  way 
at  the  senior  as  at  the  freshmen  level;  ordinarily, 
both  seniors  and  freshmen  who  are  FT’s  report 
higher  high  school  grade  averages  than  their  NFT 
classmates,  but  the  magnitude  of  this  difference  . 
in  grade  average  is  no  greater  at  the  senior  level.  1 
Our  conclusion  is  that  basically  the  same  type  and  | 
quality  of  student  who  as  an  entering  freshman 
plans  a teaching  career,  continues  to  plan  to  enter  I 
teaching  when  he  is  a senior;  there  is  no  evidence  | 
that  the  better  students  either  leave  or  enter  the  I 
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Percent 
with  no 
close 
friends  of 
opposite 
race 

85.  9 
84.  3 

65.  8 
64.  1 

74.  7 
74.  1 

47.  8 
44.  7 

Percent 
teachers 
pushed 
to  go  to 
college 

73.  4 
66.  5 

74.  2 
70.  9 

74.  7 
69.  9 

63.  6 

64.  4 

Percent 

above 

average 

bright- 

ness, 

self- 

rating 

46.  7 

47.  2 

57.  4 
56.  1 

39.  1 
47.  2 

39.  9 
44.  0 

Percent 
study 
at  least 
3 hours 
daily 

52.  5 
47.  1 

52.  4 
41.  6 

66.  6 
66.  5 

60.  6 
61.  7 

Percent 
read  5 
or  less 
books  in 
summer 

69.  7 

72.  7 

68.  8 
65.  2 

69.0 

73.  6 

67.  7 
67.  0 

Percent 
took  col- 
lege pre- 
paratory 
courses 
in  high 
school 

54.  9 
51.  9 

81.  9 
76.  9 

34.4 
31.  2 

59.  2 
58.  7 

Percent 

male 

33.  3 
63.  6 

27.  4 
44.  9 

31.  7 
46.  6 

19.  6 
33.  3 

Percent  in 
highest 
track 
in  high 
school 
English 

66.  2 
51.  5 

67.  8 
62.  8 

53.  1 
59.  2 

56.5 

54.  2 

Average 
overall 
high 
school 
grade 
average  2 

1.  94 

2.  18 

2.  06 
2.  18 

2.  09 
2.00 

2.  20 
2.  34 

Average 
grade  in 
high 
school 
mathe- 
matics 2 

2.  10 
2,  19 

2.  27 
2.  34 

2.  23 
2.  08 

2.  36 
2.  80 

Average 
grade  in 
high 
school 
English  2 

1.  88 
2.  15 

1.  92 

2.  08 

1.  98 

1.  97 

2.  05 
2.  21 

Average 
number 
high 
school 
mathe- 
matics 
courses  1 

1 

5.  36 
5.  47 

4.  96 

5.  15 

4 95 
5.  12 

4.  80 
4.  57 
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Average 
number 
high 
school 
social 
science 
courses  * 

5.  16 

5.  20 

5.  92 

6.  03 

4.94 

4.  78 

5.  28 
5.  06 

Average 

number 

high 

school 

foreign 

language 

courses 

2.  87 

2.  48 

4.  67 
4.  67 

1.  95 
1.  85 

3.  92 
3.  79 

Average 
number 
high 
sch^jol 
science 
courses  1 

4.  35 
4.  58 

4.  80 
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1 A course =half-year  (one  term),  2 a=1;  F=6.  2 A=l;  D 


teacher-training  process  in  disproportionate  num- 
bers during  the  college  years. 

Nor  does  the  comparison  between  the  freshman 
and  senior  years  suggest  that  the  training  differ- 
ence between  Negro  and  white  future  teachers 
disappears  through  the  selection  processes  that 
operate  during  the  college  years.  It  continues 
to  be  the  case  that  these  differences  are  substantial. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  college  curriculum 
may  increase  this  difference,  at  least  in  the  South 
(table  4.4.2) ; white  future  teachers  in  the  South 
take  more  college  work  in  science  and  in  English, 
although  not  in  mathematics,  while  in  the  non- 
Southern  States  Negro  future  teachers  take  more 
college  courses  in  mathematics  and  in  science, 
though,  again,  not  in  English. 


Table  4.4.2.-— Average  number  of  courses  taken  in  col- 
lege, by  specified  subject:  College  seniors;  by  race, 
region,  and  teaching  plans 


Science 

Math 

English 

Negro,  South: 

Future  teuchers. 

4.  62 

3.  66 

5.  63 

Not  future  tea»^hers 

5.  14 

4.  04 

5.39 

Negro,  North: 

Future  teachers. 

5.  07 

3.  58 

5.97 

Not  future  tsachers 

5.  35 

3.  98 

6.  17 

White,  South: 

Future  teachers 

5.  50 

3.  55 

6.  56 

Not  future  teachers 

5.  30 

3.  76 

5.  95 

White,  North: 

Future  teachers 

4.  77 

3.  34 

6.  22 

Not  future  teachers 

4.  75 

3.  25 

6.  12 

4.5  Verbal  competence  and  other  test 
scores  for  teachers  and  future 
teachers 


Whether  we  observe  experienced  or  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  whether  we  observe  current  teach- 
ers or  future  teachers,  substantial  differences  exist 
between  Negroes  and  wljites  in  verbal  competence 
test  scores.  If  these  differences  were  greatest 
among  those  who  have  taught  the  longest,  and 
tended  to  disappear  among  those  just  entering 
teaching,  or  preparing  to  do  so,  we  could  conclude 
that  long-term  trends  are  reducing  the  discrimi- 
natory effect  of  matching  race  of  teacher  to  that  of 
students.  But  no  such  trend  is  evident  in  table 
4.5.1,  which  reports  by  region  (South  and  non- 
South)  the  percent  of  each  race  who  exceed  the 
white  mean  on  verbal  skills  for  that  particular 
experience  level  and  region.  Generally,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  race  differences  in  proportion  exceed- 
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ing  the  white  mean  is  approximately  the  same 
whether  we  examine  experienced  teachers  or  raw 
recruits  to  the  teaching  profession.  Means  for 
teachers  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  those 
for  students,  nor  those  for  college  seniors  with 
those  for  freshmen,  since  the  tests  are  different. 
But  comparisons  between  the  three  levels  of 
present  teachers  yield  the  same  conclusion. 
Thus  the  following  observations  seem  warranted: 
there  are  no  long-term  tendencies  toward  a reduc- 
tion of  the  difference  in  verbal  skills  between 
Negro  teachers  and  white  teachers;  if  current 
practices  of  matching  race  of  teacher  to  race  of 
students  continue,  Negro  students  will,  on  the 
average,  be  taught  by  teachers  of  lesser  verbal 
competence.  The  test  scores  in  various  other 
competence  areas,  reported  in  tables  4.5.2  through 
4.5.6  for  college  freshmen  and  seniors,  offer 
additional  evidence  both  of  the  racial  disparity 
and  of  the  fact  that  this  disparity  is  not  lessening. 
Overall,  the  test  results  also  suggest  the  con- 
clusion that  nonfuture  teachers  attending  teacher- 
training institutions  are  academically  superior  to 
future  teachers  attending  the  same  institutions. 

Looking  only  at  future  teachers,  we  observe 
that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  Negro  respondents 
exceed  the  conresp ending  white  mean  in  respective 
region  and  level  (freshmen-seniors)  groups  on  the 
nonverbal  reasoning  test  (table  4.5.2).*  Fewer 
than  one  in  seven  Negroes  exceed  the  white  mean 
at  any  region/level  combination  (table  4.5.3)  on 
the  mathematics  test,  and  on  the  science  test 
(table  4.5.4)  this  is  true  of  approximately  one  in 
every  five  freshmen  and  one  in  every  ten  seniors. 
Among  students  in  the  South,  on  the  social  studies 
test  (table  4.5.5)  about  1 in  6 Negro  freshmen 
and  1 in  20  Negro  seniors  exceed  the  respective 
white  means;  and,  in  the  North,  about  one  in  5 
and  1 in  10,  respectively.  The  test  results  indi- 
cate a widening  gap  between  white  southerners 
and  Negro  southerners  as  between  the  first  and 
final  years  of  college  training — a serious  finding 
in  light  of  the  heavy  miimerical  responsibility 
carried  by  Southern  institutions  in  the  education 
of  Negro  teachers.  No  clear  pattern  regarding 
the  changing  magnitude  of  the  gap  appears  in.  the 
non-South,  since  more  N^igr^"  seniors  compaied 
to  freshmen  exceed  the  white  mean  on  nonverbal 
reasoning,  while  fewer  do  so  on  mathematics  and 
social  studies. 


*The  tests  are  not  interlocked  between  freshmen  and 
seniors’  forms  and  scores  should  not  be  compared  at 
different  levels. 


Table  4.5.1.— Percent  exceeding  the  white  mean  on  verbal  competence  test;  by  race  and  level  of  experi 

Teachers  and  future  teachers 
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0 

South 

■ 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding  white 
mean 

i 1 

Negro 

White 

\ . Teachers: 

lj  ^ f\  w*o  /xw*  TY\  /X¥*0  O 

18.  87 

23.45 

23.79 

65.89 

^ VGUrH  OI  IXlUlc  - 

i g n xroaTQ  PYT^PPlPTlRft  - 

19.  37 

23.50 

26.47 

64. 10 

0^«7  y V/Cll  O — 

1 r.  T aca  fViQn  ^ VPfiTS  PX^nfiriGIlC©  - 

18.  59 

24.  38 

17. 11 

60.92 

1j0SS  tllall  U jCalo  CAptisi  

cirbv-ki/xi-rj  • T?n+.ilT*P  fpn.GnftTS  - 

18.43 

30. 18 

5.82 

48.04 

1 ^011026  S0IllOro . X UuUic  

^-Md-biTiVh-mork  • 1?n+iirp  fpnGliPrs  

26.83 

44.75 

8.  54 

54.  66 

^OUGg0  ir0Snindl.  rutuic  

High  school  seniors:  Future  teachers 

1 High  school  freshmen:  Future  teachers 

i 

17.37 

12.96 

34.  70 
23.53 

7.56 
6.  39 

52.  41 
44.47 

Non-South 


Negro 

mean 


19.  20 
21.85 

20.  68 
25.  74 
35.96 
26. 18 
18.98 


White 

mean 


Percent  exceeding  white 
mean 


24.  46 
24.  85 
24.  73 
30.  59 
47.66 
37.95 
29.86 


Negro 

White 

24. 17 

62.24 

30.  30 

68.41 

25.92 

63.86 

24.  54 

53.28 

14.  59 

56.  51 

21.48 

55. 10 

14.  82 

50.00 

Table  4.5.2-Mean  .cores  by  «ee,  regioo,  and  teaching  plans,  and  ^reent  ce^tag  the  »hite  mean  on  nonverbal 

reasoning  test,  college  freshmen  and  college  seniors 


(1) 


College  freshmen: 
Future  teachers. 


Not  future  teachers. 

College  seniors; 

Future  teachers 


Not  future  teachers. 


South 


Negro 

mean 


(2) 


28.52 
(363) 
29.  61 
(580) 

9.  68 
(963) 
10.  86 
(769) 


White 

mean 


(3) 


37.  51 
(436) 
37.  94 
(662) 

17.  18 
(1140) 
18.64 
(812) 


Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 


Non-South 


Negro 

(4) 


12.  95 
14.  83 

11.  32 

13.  52 


White 

(5) 


53.  11 
59.  97 

54.  30 

55.  54 


Negro 

mean 


(6) 


33.  14 
(658) 
33.  36 
(333) 

13.  86 
(389) 
15.  78 
(94) 


White 

mean 


(7) 


39.  11 
(818) 
39.  22 
(294) 

19.  73 
(1666) 

20.  55 
(356) 


Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 


Negro 

(8) 


14  13 
18.02 

19.  79 
31.  91 


White 

(9) 


52.  93 

55.  44 

56.  78 

57.  58 


N0TE.-Numbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  cases  on  which  average  score  is  based, 

Table  4.5.3,-M«.n  scores  by  race,  region,  and  teaching  plans,  “ 


I 

1 

ti 


i'i 


ii 


(1) 

South 

Non-Soi 

ith 

Negro 

mean 

(2) 

White 

mean 

(3) 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

Negro 

mean 

(6) 

White 

mean 

(7) 

Percent  e: 
white 

xceeding 

mean 

Negro 

(4) 

White 

(6) 

Negro 

(8) 

White 

(9) 

Allege  freshmen: 

fi  82 

10.  55 

11.85 

54.59 

7.67 

13.50 

5.78 

49.  39 

Futur0  t0ach0rs 

Not  future  teachers 

u« 

7.40 

10.78 

16.21 

55.74 

8.60 

13.78 

10.51 

50.34 

College  seniors: 

10.  27 

7.27 

46.71 

7.40 

11.87 

16.20 

54. 28 

Futur0  t0ach0rs 

Not  future  teachers 

6.01 

10.92 

15.08 

53. 19 

8.23 

12.09 

20.21 

48.46 
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Table  4.5.4.'*-Mean  scores  by  race,  region,  and  teaching  plans,  and  percent  exceeding  the  white  mean  on  science 

test,  college  freshmen  and  college  seniors 


South 

Non-South 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(C) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

College  freshmen: 

Future  teachers  

7.70 

9.37 

23.  69 

61.47 

9.35 

11.41 

19.30 

51.96 

Not  future  teachers 

7.94 

9.25 

28.79 

55.  74 

9.81 

11.50 

26.  73 

57.  48 

College  seniors: 

Future  teachers  

11.96 

20. 10 

5.40 

48.  47 

17.33 

22. 13 

19.79 

49.  01 

Nn+.  fiitiirp  t,eaehera  

13.  09 

21.00 

8.  45 

48.  65 

18.01 

22.93 

35.11 

55.  46 

Table  4.5.5.— Mean  scores  by  race,  region,  and  teaching  ydans,  and  percent  exceeding  the  white  mean  on  social 

studies  test,  college  freshmen  and  college  seniors 


South 

Non-South 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

College  freshmen: 

Future  teachers  

5.  78 

8.  32 

16.  25 

55.  96 

7.  83 

10.  40 

19.  57 

50.  36 

Not  future  teachers 

5.  96 

8.  22 

15.  68 

51.  81 

8.  08 

10.  23 

18.  91 

48.  97 

College  seniors: 

Future  teachers  

9.  02 

16.  00 

« 

4.  57 

41.  98 

73.  72 

18.  39 

10.  80 

51.  35 

Not  future  teachers-  

9.  66 

16.  23 

8.  06 

47.  05 

13.  47 

18.  89 

9.57 

52.  94 

Table  4.5.6.— Mean  scores  by  race,  region,  and  teaching  plans,  and  percent  exceeding  the  white  mean  on  fin 

arts  test,  college  freshmen  and  college  seniors 


South 

Non-South 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

Negro 

mean 

White 

mean 

Percent  exceeding 
white  mean 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Negro 

(4) 

W^hite 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Negro 

(8) 

White 

(9) 

College  freshmen: 

Future  teachers 

7.  23 

8.  43 

25.  90 

60.  32 

7.  97 

9.  75 

24.  62 

55.  50 

Not  future  teachers 

7.  50 

8.  35 

31.  21 

58.  91 

8.  36 

10.  08 

15.  92 

45.  58 

College  seniors: 

Future  teachers 

5.  63 

7.  99 

19.  83 

57.  32 

8.  05 

9.  42 

30.33 

50.  15 

Not  future  teachers 

5.  59 

7.  65 

19.  17 

51.  97 

8.  35 

9.  66 

31.  91 

50.  98 
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1 4.6  The  location  and  relocation  of 

teachers 

We  are  unable  to  say  anything  about  the  schools 
in  which  teachers  taught  before  they  located  at 
their  present  schools.  We  can,  however,  inquire 
whether  teachers,  when  they  change  schools,  tend 
to  be  selected  in  such  a way  that  those  with 
certain  skills  locate  in  certain  kinds  of  schools. 
In  the  extreme,  we  might  imagine  that  the  effect 
jOf  teacher  relocation  patterns  would  be  to  increase 
the  compatibility  between  the  characteristics  of 
teachers  and  of  students;  thus,  teachers  with  high 
academic  expectations  tend  to  move  to  schools 
with  high  academic  standards. 

We  are  concerned  here  only  with  teachers  who 
had  teaching  experience  prior  to  coming  to  their 
present  school.  In  order  to  control  on  total  years 
of  experience,  we  divide  the  teachers  into  four 
categories:  5 to  9,  10  to  14,  15  to  19,  and  20  or  more 
years  of  total  experience.  (Teachers  mth  less 
than  5 years’  experience  are  excluded  because 
relatively  few  of  them  had  experience  prior  to 
coming  to  their  present  school.)  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  teacher’s  prior  school  may  have 
been  very  similar  to  the  one  he  or  she  is  now  in; 
this  information  is  unavailable.  Thus,  we  cannot 
infer  that  the  reshuffling  process  increases  the 
difference  in  teacher  competence  level  between 
different  kinds  of  schools;  we  can  only  show  that  it 
does  or  does  not  dissolve  any  difference  that  may 
exist.  The  measure  of  competence  used  is  the 
teacher’s  score  on  the  verbal  competence  test. 
The  first  part  of  table  4.6.1  indicates  that,  at  any 
experience  level,  those  teachers  who  came  into 
their  present  school  from  a prior  teaching  appoint- 
ment are  less  verbally  fluent  in  largely  non  white 
than  in  predominantly  white  schools.  The  differ- 
ential is  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  non- 
South,  and  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  greater  among 
relatively  young  (inexperienced)  teachers,  suggest- 
ing tentatively  that  teachers  in  white  schools  are 
becoming  increasingly  superior  in  verbal  skills. 

There  is  no  such  clear  pattern  according  to  the 
location  of  the  school  (second  part,  table  4.6.1). 
It  does  appear  that  in  the  South  recent  appointees 
to  inner-city  schools  are  less  verbally  competent, 
but  the  values  may  be  unstable  because  of  a 
limited-case  base.  There  is  remarkably  small 
variation  by  location  of  school  in  the  non-South. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  South  when  schools  are 
divided  by  their  social  class  clientele  (third  part, 
table  4.6. 1) ; at  each  experience  level,  average  verbal 
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competence  score  is  highest  in  schools  serving  the 
children  of  professional  and  white-collar  workers, 
next  highest  in  cross-sectional  schools,  and  lowest 
in  blue-collar  and  rural  schools.  This  same  pat- 
tern appears  among  the  relatively  inexperienced 
outside  the  South,  but  is  not  true  at  higher  levels 
of  experience.  Indeed,  the  data  in  several  of 
these  tables  suggest  that  reshuffling  processes  may 
produce  a closer  alignment  between  the  teacher 
and  the  client  base  in  the  South  than  occurs  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Nation.  The  last  part  of  table 
4.6.1  offers  no  clear  evidence  that  the  more  verbally 
skilled  among  experienced  teachers  are  drawn  to 
schools  that  graduate  many  college-bound  stu- 
dents. There  is  some  tendency  in  this  direction 
in  the  non-South,  while  in  the  South  the  average 
scores  are  lower  in  exceptionally  well  performing 
and  exceptionally  poor  performing  schools  than  in 
those  which  send  moderate  numbers  of  their 
students  to  college. 

4.7  The  holding  power  of  schools 

Schools  may  be  thought  of  as  having  different 
degrees  of  attractiveness  or  “holding  power”  for 
the  teaching  profession.  Thus,  at  one  extreme, 
we  could  imagine  a set  of  schools  that  is  highly 
attractive  to  almost  all  teachers,  and  thus  over 
time  comes  to  be  staffed  by  those  teachers  it 
wants  most;  i.e.,  by  those  it  sees  as  highly  com- 
petent. At  another  extreme  would  be  a set  of 
schools  so  unattractive  to  the  profession  that  it 
either  receives  the  rejects  from  other  systems  or 
continually  restocks  its  staff  with  inexperienced 
personnel.  If  such  processes  operate,  and  if  we 
can  correctly  identify  some  of  the  characteristics 
that  give  schools  a greater  or  a lesser  attractive- 
ness, then  we  should  observe  that  with  each 
increase  in  age  of  teacher  there  is  an  ever-larger 
difference  between  teachers  in  schools  of  differing 
characteristics.  We  would  expect  this  to  be  the 
case  because,  stated  in  extreme  form,  the  public 
school  system  ' muld  have  had  a longer  period  in 
which  to  sort  the  teachers,  moving  good  teachers 
up  out  of  poor  schools  and  removing  the  poor 
teachers  from  good  schools. 

We  might  assume  that  teachers  regard  as  more 
desirable  those  schools  which  send  many  of  theii’ 
students  to  college,  are  located  in  suburbs  or  the 
outer  parts  of  cities  rather  than  in  the  inner-city, 
teach  white-collar  rather  than  blue-collar  workers, 
and  have  many  white  students  in  them ; pertinent 
data  are  found  in  table  4.7.1.  However,  these  data 
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do  not  indicate  that  the  difference  in  teachers’ 
average  verbal  skiffs  is  greater  among  older  teach- 
em  as  between  types  of  schools.  There  are  indeed 
observable  differences  in  the  verbal  skiffs  of  teach- 
m in  different  types  of  schools,  but  the  differences 
do  not  vwy  m any  pattern  by  age  of  teacher, 
rerhaps  the  processes  we  have  desaibed  operate 
to  some  small  extent,  at  least  outside  the  South 
jwith  regard  to  the  percent  white  in  the  school  and 
.the  percent  of  graduates  who  go  to  college.  But 
t ey  operate  not  at  all  nith  respect  to  the  class 
|compos,t,on  of  the  school  or  the  location  of  the 
ischool.  School  systems  clearly  manage  to  dis- 


tribute teachers  nonrandomly  across  types  of 
scaools  (at  every  age  level,  for  example,  ^chers 
m r^te-coffar  schools  average  higher  than  teach- 
ers m blue-eoffar  ones)  but  the  data  do  not  docu- 
ment  any  cumidative  effect  of  this  over  time  ““ 
,W  "“t  to  ignore  the  most  apparent 

the  Nation  s mmonty-group  students  concentrate 

woSm  an^ blue-collar 
fu  • a j ^ schools  that  send  only  a few  of 

m re  ot 

l”  V veZl  of  «Iatively 


TaMe  4.7.1—Average  verbal  eompetenco  eeorea  of  teacheis  by  aae  of  ..ova 
oftS.^,  “ -hool,  and  looaUon 


SOUTH 


Teachers: 

Age  25  or  less,. 

Age  26-35 

Age  36-55 

Age  56  or  over. 


non-south 


Teachers: 

Age  25  or  less,. 

Age  26-35 

Age  36-55 

Age  56  or  over. 


Percent  white  in  school 


0.10 


la  99 
19.  25 
19.  58 
la  16 


2a  44 
20.  85 
22.  13 
20.  59 


10.60 

50.90 

90.100 

1 ui 

1 Suburb 

26.  50 
24  88 
25.  00 

2a  78 
2a  64 
2a  86 

OO  1 

2a  31 

21.  55 

22.  70 

10 

21.  95 

24  53 
2a  39 
2a  43 
2a  64 

2a  89 
24  36 
24  37 
24  02 

24  81 
24  29 
24  64 
24  08 

24  8C 
24  20 
24  37 
2a  47 

Location  of  school  (Metropolitan  only) 


24.  79 
2a  65 
23.  08 

2a  26 


SOUTH 

Teachers: 

Age  25  or  less 

Age  26-35 

Age  36-55 

Age  56  or  over,  , 


non-south 


Teachers: 


Professional  and 
white  collar 


Cross  section 


25.  75 
2a  50 
2A  21 
24.  80 


Graduates  who  go  to  college 


Blue  collar 


ft-20  percent 


2a  94 

21.  37 

22.  19 

21.  21 


Age  25  or  less, , 

0(C  Ai> 

24  49 

Age  26-35,  , 

46 

no  on 

24  22 

Age  36-55,,, 

6t5.  92 

24  32 

22.  69 

Age  56  or  over 

.64.  56 
OO  f\£t 

24  48 

2a  74 

iQA  96 

24  36  1 

22.  72 

20.  56 

20.  21 

21.  82 
2a  67 


19.  52 

18.  63 

20.  10 

19.  55 


24.  53 

22.  11 

21.  49 

22.  07 


20-60  percent 


22.  06 
21.  89 

22.  54 

23.  31 


24.  02 

24.  15 
24.  12 
24.  72 


Over  60  percent 


22.  51 
22.  18 
24.  18 
22.  44 


25.  45 

23.  62 

24.  98 

25.  43 


. l i'?w  ui  g . 
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4.8  Teachers:  potential  retention 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  that  a professional  re- 
ceives from  his  work  activities  should  be  relevant 
to  whether  he  will  continue  to  perform  these 
activities,  assuming  that  options  are  open  to  him. 
So  it  should  be  that,  at  least  under  current  condi- 
tions of  teacher  shortage  and  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, those  most  likely  to  continue  in  teacuing  and 
to  continue  in  their  present  school  are  those  who, 
respectively,  like  to  teach  and  like  to  teach  in  their 
present  school.  One  problem  the  school  systems 
kce,  then,  is  that  of  providing  satisfactory  work 
experiences  that  will  motivate  teachers  to  remain — 
especially  those  teachers  which  the  school  most 
wants  to  retain.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  how 
teachers  respond  to  their  work  experiences  is  not 
totally  a function  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
school;  which  is  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
the  background  and  academic  interests  of  the 
teacher  may  affect  his  response  to  a given  teaching 
situation. 

Tables  4.8. 1-4  explore  two  elements  of  job  satis- 
faction— whether  the  teacher  would  reenter  teach- 
ing if  he  or  she  “could  go  back  in  time  and  start 
college  again,”  and  whether  he  or  she  would  re- 
main in  his  current  school:  “If  you  could  choose, 

would  you  be  a faculty  member  in  some  other 
school  rather  than  this?”  We  examine  responses 
to  these  questions  relative  to  the  four  factors  used 
previously:  The  racial  composition,  the  location, 
the  social  class  background,  the  academic  achieve- 
ments of  the  school,  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
as  measured  by  the  verbal  competence  test.  The 


analysis  is  performed  separately  by  race  but  not 
by  region. 

Conunitment  to  teaching  (“I  would  reenter.”) 
is,  for  Negro  teachers,  higher  among  those  who 
teach  in  white  schools,  and,  for  whites,  slightly 
higher  among  those  who  teach  in  Negi’o  schools 
(a  small  number  of  cases  diminishes  reliability  of 
this  last  finding).  Fewer  Negroes  in  small  town 
and  rural  schools  reveal  this  commitment  com- 
pared to  those  in  suburban  schools,  and  among 
whites  the  similarities  across  various  school  loca- 
tions are  so  substantial  that  no  pattern  of  differ- 
ences appears.  Negro  teachers  in  white-coUar 
schools  less  often  report  that  they  would  reenter 
teaching;  among  wlites  the  differences  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  show  no  pattern.  JB’inally, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  table  to 
suggest  that  the  school’s  success  in  sending  its 
students  to  college  has  any  effect  on  the  teachers’ 
professional  commitment. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  possible  that  more  verbally 
competent  teachers  react  differently  to  given 
school  situations  than  do  their  colleagues.  Con- 
ceivably, for  example,  those  with  high  verbal  skill 
have  high  job  commitment  when  their  students 
are  college-bound,  but  not  when  they  are  terminal 
students.  Examination  of  the  table  does  not 
reveal  any  overall  tendency  for  verbal  competence 
to  interact  with  school  characteristics  so  as  to 
affect  the  teacher’s  satisfaction  with  his  chosen 
profession.  We  do  not  observe  any  systematic 
tendency  for  teacher  professional  commitment  to 
be  affected  by  the  composition  and  characteristics 
of  the  schools  in  which  they  teach. 


Table  4.8.1. — Effects  of  school  characteristics  on  teacher  morale;  by  competence  of  teachers?  Proportions  who 

would  reenter  teaching,  and  who  want  to  remain  in  current  school 


[Numbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  cases  on  which  percentages  are  based] 


Percent  who  would  reenter  teaching  and  are  now 
teaching  in— 

Percent  who  want  to  remain  in  current  school  and  are 
now  teaching  in— 

Negro  school 

Mixed  school 

White  school 

Negro  school 

Mixed  school 

White  school 

NEGRO  TEACHERS 

Verbal  competence  score: 

(16) 

High 

77. 8 (54) 

64.  3 (28i 

100.0  (16) 

42. 3 (52) 

42. 9 (28) 

75.0 

Medium  high 

73.0  (304) 

79. 2 (48) 

87. 5 (32) 

50.7  (300) 

62. 5 (48) 

62.5 

(32) 

Medium  low 

71.4  (406) 

87.  5 (32) 

78. 6 (28) 

46.8  (402) 

68. 8 (32) 

46.2 

(26) 

Low 

75.1  (714) 

77. 3 (44) 

91. 7 (24) 

50.3  (692) 

61. 9 (42) 

58.3 

(24) 

WHITE  TEACHERS 

Verbal  competence  score: 

High 

85. 4 (96) 

81.5  ( 324) 

79.  4 (1,  290) 

46.  8 (94) 

51.9  (324) 

58.9  (1,286) 

Medium  high 

79.2  (144) 

81.6  (610) 

79.5  (2,600) 

50.0  (140) 

47.  8 (602) 

62.8  (2,576) 

Medium  low 

100.0  (56) 

80.5  (246) 

82.6  (1,124) 

70. 4 (54) 

43.4  ( 244) 

66.  7 

(1, 122) 

Low 

76. 9 (26) 

62.5  (128) 

77. 7 (548) 

58. 3 (24) 

56. 3 (24) 

69. 1 

(544) 
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Table  4.8.2.-Effect8  of  school  characteristics  on  teacher  morale;  by  competence  of  teacherss  Proportions  who 

would  reenter  teaching,  and  who  want  to  remain  in  ci  ®nt  school 

INumbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  cases  on  which  percentages  are  based] 


NEGRO  TEACHERS 

I /erbal  competence  score: 

High 

Medium  high.. 

Medium  low— 

Low 


WHITE  TEACHERS 

erbal  competence  score : 

High 

Medium  high. 

Medium  low. 

Low 


f 


NEGRO  TEACHERS 

I Verbal  competence  score: 

High. 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 


Peroant  who  would  reenter  teaching  and  are  now  teaching  in 


Rural  school 


57.  1 
82.  4 
78.4 
80.  0 


(14) 

(68) 

(74) 

(100) 


86.  1 
87.  6 
86.  9 
73.4 


(216) 

(259) 

(122) 

(64) 


Small  town 
school 


50.  0 (4) 

70.  6 (34) 

82.  1 (56) 

76. 8 (69) 


Small  city 
school 


85.7  (210) 
82.  1 (196) 
81.9  (105) 
90. 6 (53) 


75. 0 (8) 

83. 3 (50) 

81. 4 (86) 
80. 6 (62) 


87.7  (310) 
81.  0 (290) 

88.3  (128) 

72. 3 (47) 


Suburb  school 


100.0  (12) 
82. 4 (34) 

80. 0 (40) 
91. 2 (34) 


81.8  (538) 

81.9  (520) 
86.3  (212) 
78.  1 (105) 


Large  city 
fringe  school 


85.  7 
75.  0 
81.  8 
85.  4 


(28) 

(88) 

(88) 

(54) 


78.8  (226) 

83.9  (217) 

86. 8 (76) 
72. 7 (44) 


Large  city 
inner  school 


92.  3 (26) 

84. 2 (76) 
74. 4 (86) 

81. 3 (48) 


76.7  (146) 
83.  6 ( 134) 
82. 6 (46) 

75. 9 (29) 


Percent  who  want  to  remata  in  current  school  and  are  now  teaching  in— 


Rural  school 


50.  0 ( 16) 
4a  6 (70) 
45.  0 ( 80) 
47.  2 ( 106) 


WHITE  TEACHERS 

Verbal  competence  score: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low— 

Low 


50.9  (114) 
59.  1 (264) 
6a  7 ( 124) 
65.  2 (69) 


Small  to'ra 
school 


Small  city  Suburb  school 
school 


50.  0 (4) 

55.  6 (36) 
41. 9 (62) 

47.  1 (68) 


61.  5 (109) 
6a  6 (198) 
6a  9 ( 108) 
6ft  7 (54) 


60.  0 ( 10) 
51. 5 (66) 

47.  7 (88) 
50.  7 (67) 


I arge  city 
fringe  school 


66.  7 
35,  3 
63.  6 
35.  0 


(12) 

(34) 

(44) 

(40) 


59.  1 (159) 
59.  0 ( 307) 
6a  8 ( 130) 
65.  3 ( 49) 


57.9  ( 278) 

62.  2 (529) 

63.  5 (219) 
63.  1 ( 103) 


28.  6 
56.  5 
52.  2 
66.  1 


(28) 

(92) 

(92) 

(56) 


60.  7 (117) 
57.9  (221) 

ea  0 (81) 

75. 0 (44) 


Large  city 
iimer  school 


53.  8 (26) 

61.  0 (82) 
42. 6 (94) 

64.  6 (48) 


47.  2 (72) 

49.  3 ( 140) 
50. 0 (48) 

67.  7 (31) 
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Table  4.8.3.  Effects  of  school  characteristics  on  teacher  morale;  by  competence  of  teachers:  Proportions  whc 

would  reenter  teaching,  and  who  would  want  to  remain  in  current  school 


(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  cases  on  which  percentages  are  based] 


Percent  who  would  reentei  teaching  and  are  now 
teaching  in  schools  with  given  proportion  of  gradu- 
ates in  college 

Percent  who  want  to  remain  in  current  school  anc 
are  now  teaching  in  schools  with  given  proportior 
of  graduates  in  coUege  ^ 

0-30 

30-50 

50  or  more 

0-30 

30-50 

50  or  more 

NEGRO  TEACHERS 

Verbal  competence  score : 

Righ 

63. 6 (22) 

100. 0 (12) 

50.  0 (4) 

25. 0 (24) 

66. 7 (12) 

1 

50. 0 (4; 

60. 0 (10) 

45. 4 (22) 

Medium  high 

79. 5 (88) 

90. 0 (66) 

75. 0 (8) 

48. 9 (90) 

77.  8 (72) 

Medium  low 

77. 6 (98) 

65. 4 (52) 

100.0  (16) 

35.8  (106) 

60. 0 (60) 

Low 

81.  1 (212) 

84. 8 (66) 

81. 3 (32) 

45.2  (230) 

47. 2 (72) 

50. 0 (32) 

WHITE  TEACHERS 

Verbal  competence  score: 

High^-- 

78.  1 (64) 

75.4  (114) 

81.8  (137) 

42. 0 (69) 

38.0  (121) 

60.  4 (144): 

Medium  high 

85.8  (127) 

79.2  (212) 

76.9  (255) 

60.5  (129) 

49.3  (223) 

60.  8 (260) 
62.6  (91  )i 

Medium  low _ 

Low 

81. 0 (58) 

78. 3 (83) 

82. 6 (86) 

58. 3 (60) 

53. 4 (88) 

81. 3 (32) 

75. 0 (48) 

70. 2 (57) 

57. 6 (33) 

52. 9 (51) 

69.6  (56)| 

! 

It  is  conceivable  that  a teacher  might  agree  to 
reenter  teaching,  yet  wish  to  teach  in  some  other 
school.  Are  more  teachers  in  certain  types  of 
schools  eager  to  relocate?  Some  patterns  do 
appear.  Fewer  teachers  in  white  schools  wish  to 
relocate.  White  teachers  in  inner-city  schools  are 
less  likely  to  be  satisfied  in  the  current  posts, 
whereas  more  Negro  teachers  in  large  city  schools, 
whether  fringe  areas  or  inner-city,  are  satisfied. 
Teachers  are  more  likely  to  prefer  to  remain  where 
they  are  if  they  teach  in  white-collar  schools,  and 
generally  less  likely  when  they  teach  in  blue-collar 
schools  (although  among  Negroes  the  desire  to 
relocate  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  rural 
schools) . Also,  there  is  some  indication,  especially 
among  whites,  that  schools  which  send  only  small 


numbers  of  their  students  into  college  have  morel 
teachers  who  prefer  to  teach  somewhere  else.  i 
There  is  no  indication  at  all,  however,  that  the) 
more  competent  teachers  are  more  likely  to  be| 
satisfied  in  certain  types  of  schools.  Among! 
whites,  at  least,  there  is  some  indication  that 
tiigbly  competent  teachers  are  those  most  likely ; 
to  prefer  relocation  regardless  of  their  present 
school,  but  their  relative  levels  of  satisfaction  are ' 
not  related  to  the  composition  of  the  schools.  i 
We  conclude,  then,  that  teachers  are  somewhat , 
more  likely  to  wish  to  remain  in  their  current! 
school  if  it  is  what  common  definition  would  call  a ‘ 
“good  school” — white,  white-collar,  suburban,  i 
academic — but  no  data  suggest  that  the  better 
teachers  (defined  by  the  measure  of  verbal  com- 
petence) are  distinctly  likely  to  prefer  such  schools. 


Table  4.S.4.-Effecta  of  ech<«l  characteristics  on  teacher  ntoralc!  by  competence  of  teachers,  Proportione  who 

would  reenter  teaching,  and  who  want  to  remain  in  current  school 

[Numbers  in  parentheses  are  numbers  of  cases  on  which  percentages  are  based] 


NEQRO  TEACHERS 


^erbal  competence  score: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 


WHITE  TEACHERS 


f Verbal  competence  score: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 


Percent  who  would  reenter  teaching  and  are  now  teaching 


White-collar  school 


100.  0 (6) 

66.  7 (6) 

50.  0 (8) 

75.0  (16) 


Cross-section  school 


86.2  (159) 
84.  6 (280) 

87.2  (109) 

72.  1 (61) 


81.  0 
81.  1 
79.  2 
86.3 


(332) 


82.  1 (542) 

81.7  (1,041) 
85.  1 (449) 

76. 6 (205) 


NEGRO  TEACHERS 


Verbal  competence  score: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 


1 Blue-collar  school 

Rural  school 

1 88.  2 (34) 

50. 0 (8) 

78.0  (100) 

82. 9 (70) 

80.6  (134) 

82.  1 (78) 

81.0  (168) 

77.  5 (222) 

84.  5 (97) 

81.  5 (27) 

82.  9 (210) 

92. 8 (83) 

89. 3 (75) 

86.  0 (57) 

84. 4 (45) 

83. 9 (31) 

Percent  who  want  to  remain  in  current  school  and  are  now  teaching  in- 


WHITE  TEACHERS 


Verbal  competence  score: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 


White-collar  school 

Cross-section  school 

Blue-collar  school 

Rural  school 

66.  7 

(6) 

54.  5 

(44) 

38.  9 

(36) 

25.0 

(8) 

50.  0’ 

(8) 

58.9 

(190) 

49.  1 

(106)- 

47.2 

(72) 

25.  0 

(8) 

51.8 

(220) 

47.  9 

(142) 

40,  5 

(84) 

70.  0 

(20) 

45.  1 

(288) 

41.4 

(140) 

40.2 

(204) 

68.  1 

(166) 

56.  3 

(558) 

45.  1 

(102) 

46.  4 

(28) 

72.  1 

(283) 

58.  2 

(1,074) 

47.  2 

(214) 

65.  5 

(87) 

73.  6 

(110) 

62.  8 

(446) 

69.  0 

(78) 

69.  0 

(58) 

71.  2 

(59) 

65.  4 

(214) 

62.2 

(45) 

68.  8 

(32) 

4.9  Selective  appointment  processes 


We  may  imagine  a prolonged  funneliag  process 
which  begins  with  the  precollege  career  choices  of 
adolescents  and  terminates  with  a permanent, 
career-long  relationship  between  a teacher  and  a 
school.  The  characteristics  of  persons  recruited 
into  the  teaching  profession,  the  nature  Jind  ejffects 
of  their  training  during  the  college  years,  the 
initial  reaction  of  the  job  market  to  tlieir  appli- 
cation for  appointment  (as  reflected  in  their 
initial  teaching  assignment),  the  continuing  re- 
action of  the  teacher  to  the  teaching  situation  and 
of  the  school  administration  to  the  teacher’s  job 


performance — all  of  these  factors  presumably  af- 
fect the  distribution  of  teacher  talent  that  we  ob- 
serve at  any  given  point  in  tune.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  consider  whether  certain  observ- 
able characteristics  of  first-time  teachers  seem  to 
affect  where  they  locate  in  the  Nation’s  schools. 
It  is  apparent  that  assortative  matching  between 
students  and  teachers  does  occur  in  certain 
respects  boys’  schools  tend  to  have  male  teachers 
and  Negro  teachers  tend  to  locate  in  Negro 
schools,  as  examples — but  we  shall  be  concerned 
with  the  use  of  measures  that  may  suggest 
variation  in  the  quality  and  competence  of  the 
teacher.  If  it  should  appear  that  first-time 
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Table  4.9.1.— Selected  characteristics  of  first-time  teachers  in  the  South;  by  composition  of  school 


Teachers  in — 

Negro  school  (over  90 

percent  Negro) 

Mixed  school  (10-90 

percent  Negro) 

White  school  (0-10 

percent  Negro) 

Teacher’s  school  located  in — 

Rural  area 

Small  town 

Small  city 

Suburb 


Inner  area  of  large  city.  _ 
Teachers  in — 

Professional  and  white- 

collar  school 

Cross-section  school 

Blue-collar  school 

Rural  school 

Teachers  where — 

0-30  percent  of  gracluates 

go  to  college 

30-50  percent  of  grad- 
uates go  to  college 

50-70  percent  of  grad- 
uates go  to  college 

70-100  percent  of  grad- 
uates go  to  college 


Percent  above 
national  medial 
on  verbal 
competence 
score 

1 Percent  with 
master’s 
degree 

Percent  with 
regular  or 
highest 
certification 

Percent 
member  of 
honorary 
society 

Percent  read 
2 or  more 
professional 
journals 

Percent 

attended 

university 

18.  8 (101) 

1.0  (101) 

81.  7 (93) 

17.8  (101) 

40.0 

(100) 

54.  0 

(100) 

66.  7 (9) 

11. 1 

(9) 

77.  8 (9) 

33. 3 (9) 

44.  4 

(9) 

66.  7 

(9) 

56.5  (167) 

2.  4 

(167) 

76.  9 (160) 

21.6  (167) 

26.  2 

(164) 

65.  1 

(166) 

. 34. 2 (76) 

1.  3 

(76) 

86.  1 (72) 

19.  7 (76) 

29.  3 

(75) 

53.  9 

(76) 

. 49.0  (51) 

2.  0 

(51) 

79.  5 ( 44) 

19.6  (51) 

31.  4 

(51) 

60.  8 

(51) 

. 50. 0 (38) 

5.  3 

(38) 

88. 9 (36) 

26. 3 (38) 

42.  1 

(38) 

55.3 

(38) 

. 57.  7 (52) 

1.  9 

(53) 

63. 5 ( 52) 

15.  1 (53) 

25.0 

(52) 

66.  7 

(51) 

. 66.  7 (39) 

2.  6 

(39) 

74. 4 ( 39) 

30.  8 (39) 

27.  0 

(37) 

71.  8 

(39) 

33.3  (18) 

0 

(18) 

88.2  (17) 

5.6  (18) 

50.0 

(18) 

72.  2 

(18) 

56.3  (16) 

0 

(8) 

87.  5 (8) 

25. 0 (8) 

25.0 

(8) 

62.  5 

(8) 

50.8  (260) 

2.  8 (181) 

74.6  (173) 

22.  7 (181) 

32.  6 

(181) 

62.  8 

(180) 

29.  6 (71) 

2.  1 

(47) 

90. 9 (44) 

17. 0 (47) 

43.  5 

(46) 

60.  9 

(46) 

34. 9 (66) 

0 

(41) 

83.  8 (37) 

12. 2 (41) 

48.  8 

(41) 

56.  1 

(41) 

27.  8 (40) 

2.  5 

(40) 

88.  6 (35) 

12.  5 (40) 

43.  6 

(39) 

52.  5 

(40) 

46.  8 (77) 

3.  9 

(77) 

74.3  ( 74) 

24.  7 (77) 

30.  3 

(76) 

65.3 

(75) 

68. 8 (32) 

0 

(22) 

71. 4 (21) 

27. 3 (22) 

31.  8 

(22) 

50.0 

(22) 

54. 6 i2'2) 

0 

(22) 

72. 7 ( 22) 

31.  8 (22) 

27.  3 

(22) 

72.  7 

(22) 

Percent 
attended 
college  in 
top  30  percent 
of  quality 


34.  1 (88) 

66.  7 (9) 


63.  1 (160) 


64.  8 
53.  2 
36.  1 
55.  1 
48.  7 
38.  5 


(71) 

(47) 

(36) 

(49) 

(39) 

(13) 


50. 0 (8) 

55.  6 (169) 
53.  7 (41) ! 
43.6  (39) 


43. 2 (37) 
54.8  (73) 
35. 0 (20) 
63. 6 (22) 


teachers  with  better  and  more  advanced  training 
locate  in  white,  middle-class,  large  city  fringe 
schools,  we  would  not  have  demonstrated  whether 
this  occurs  because  new  teachers  prefer  this 
outcome,  or  because  school  administrations  place 
the  best  applicants  in  choice  schools,  or  because  of 
some  combination  of  unstated  reasons — but  we 
at  least  would  have  identified  an  occurrence  to 
which  educational  policy  might  address  itself. 

Tables  4.9.1  and  .2  use  the  four  divisions  of 
schools  used  previously — schools  are  classified  by 
location,  racial  composition,  class  clientele,  and 
proportion  of  college-bound  students.  The  tables 
report  the  distribution  of  first-time  teachers  in 
terms  of  seven  measures  of  teachers’  training  or 
competence — verbal  competence  score,  highest 
degree  earned,  level  of  certification,  academic 
honors,  reading  of  professional  journals,  type  of 


college  attended,  and  quality  of  the  college  at- 
tended (as  rated  by  the  teacher) . 

These  data  provide  little,  if  any,  basis  for  assert- 
ing that  the  characteristics  of  the  beginning  teacher 
affect  where  he  or  she  is  located  in  the  Nation’s 
schools.  (The  significance  of  this  statement  is 
bounded,  obviously,  by  the  characteristics— both 
of  schools  and  of  teachers — that  have  been  selected 
for  examination.)  There  are  certain  clear  excep- 
tions to  this  overall  generalization.  In  the  South, 
for  example,  in  consequence  of  the  combined 
forces  of  largely  segregated  higher  education  and 
the  practice  of  placing  Negro  teachers  in  Negro 
schools,  new  teachers  in  Negin  schools  are  less 
likely  to  have  attended  a university  and  less 
likely  to  ratf  their  college  high  on  quality.  And 
whether  in  South  or  North,  the  practice  of  match- 
ing race  of  teachers  to  race  of  students  means 
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Table  4.9.2.— Selected  characteristics  of  first-time  teachers  outside  the  South;  by  composition  of  school 

[Numbers  in  parentheses  give  number  of  responses  on  which  percentage  is  based] 


Non-South 


[Teachers  in — 

Negro  school  (over  90 

percent  egro) 

[ Mixed  school  (10-90 

1 percent  Negro)  

White  school  (0-10 

percent  Negro) 

[j  Teacher’s  school  located  in — 

Rural  area 

Small  town j 

Small  city 

Suburb 

Fringe  area  of  large  city... 

Inner  area  of  large  city 

Teachers  in — 

Professional  and  white- 

collar  schools 

Cross-section  school 

Blue-collar  school 

Rural  school 

Teachers  where — 

0-30  percent  of  graduates 

go  to  college 

31-50  percent  of  graduates 

go  to  college 

51-70  percent  of  graduates 

go  to  college 

71-100  percent  of  grad- 
uates go  to  college 


Percent  above 
national  mediai 
on  verbal 
competence 
score 

1 Percent  with 
master’s 
degree 

Percent  with 
regular  or 
highest 
certification 

Percent  of 
members  in 
honoriry 
society 

Percent  read 
2 or  more 
professional 
journals 

Percent 

attended 

university 

Percent 
attended 
college  in 
to))  30  percent 
of  quality 

32.3  (202) 

7.7  (65) 

42.9  (63) 

15.4  (65) 

29.2  (65) 

67.7  (65) 

63.5  (63) 

55.1  (351) 

6.2  (194) 

52.4  (187) 

12.9  (193) 

20.8  (192) 

74.0  (192) 

67.7  (186) 

63.1  (584) 

7.9  (584) 

42.4  ( 574) 

16.1  (594) 

23.3  (575) 

65.6  (582) 

58.0  (569) 

43.1  (116) 

50.0  (80) 

44.0  (118) 

57.0  (330) 

57.1  (105) 
41.0  (93) 

6.8  (117) 
5.0  (80) 

6.8  (118) 

8.4  (332) 
7.6  (105) 

7.4  (94) 

50.0  (114) 

55.7  (79) 

47.9  (117) 

45.1  (326) 

35.0  (103) 
41.6  (89) 

7.7  (117) 
21.3  (80) 

12.6  (118) 
19.0  (330) 
19.0  (105) 
6.4  (93) 

21. 1 (114) 
29.5  (78) 
22.9  (118) 
24.3  (329) 
24.0  (104) 
16.  1 (93) 

51.3  (117) 

56.3  (80) 
65.5  (116) 

71.4  (332) 

72.1  (104) 

85. 1 (94) 

51.8  (114) 

58.8  (80) 
63.7  (113) 

62.0  (324) 

59.0  (100) 

68. 1 (9i) 

68.2  (245) 
61.6  (745) 

53.4  (176) 

45. 5 (55) 

10.1  (168) 

7.1  (523) 

6.1  (114) 

4.9  (41) 

43.9  (164) 
46.8  (517) 
35.2  (108) 
04. 1 (39) 

25.0  (168) 
14.  1 (524) 
10.5  (114) 
4.9  (41) 

21.3  (168) 
31.5  (508) 

33.3  (112) 

48.8  (41) 

72.6  (168) 
68.1  (520) 
72.8  (114) 
34.  1 (41) 

64.7  (167) 
59.3  (504) 
64  9 (111) 
51. 2 (41) 

50.  0 (30) 

3. 3 (30) 

37. 9 (?9) 

16.  7 (30) 

23. 3 (30) 

60.  7 (30) 

65.  5 (29) 

61.  8 (126) 

9.5  (126) 

43.2  (125) 

16.  8 (125) 

28.  0 (125) 

63.  5 (126) 

61.2  (121) 

66. 0 (58) 

8.6  (58) 

47. 4 (59) 

25. 0 (56) 

25. 9 (58) 

77. 6 (58) 

63. 2 (57) 

74. 4 (25) 

16. 0 (25) 

39.  1 (23) 

16.  0 (25) 

25.  0 (24) 

72. 0 (25) 

70.  8 (24) 

that  the  average  verbal  competence  score  is  lower 
I in  Negro  schools.  But  on  other  dimensions  we 
make  somewhat  opposite  observations.  In  the 
South,  for  example,  more  teachers  in  Negro  than 
in  white  schools  are  fully  certified,  and  in  the 
non-South,  teachers  in  inner-city  schools  are  more 
likely  than  any  others  to  have  attended  a univer- 
sity rather  than  some  other  unit  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  are  more  likely  to  rate  the  college  in 
which  they  trained  as  being  among  the  top  30 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  would  appear  that  whatever  the 
extent  of  eventual  assortative  matching  between 
teacher  characteristics  and  pupil  characteristics,  it 
does  not  occur  because  of  differential  assignment 
procedures  involving  first-time  teachers. 


4.10  Xeadiing  situation  and  teaching 
preference  among  inexperienced 
teacehers 


We  have  not  yet  considered  whether  first- time 
teachers  prefer  to  teach  in  the  type  of  school  they 
are  in  fact  teaching  in.  Two  extreme  possibilities 
can  be  imagined:  in  one,  different  teachers  prefer 
different  schools  and  the  placement  process  per- 
fectly places  teachers  where  they  wish  to  bej  in  the 
other,  all  teachers  prefer  the  same  kind  of  school, 
and,  since  schools  differ,  those  who  succeed  in  being 
placed  in  the  preferred  type  are  pleased  and  the 
remainder  are  unhappy.  Tables  4.10.1,  4.10.2, 
and  4.10.3  examine  the  preferred  type  of  school  in 
relation  to  the  actual  school  of  employment,,  The 
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description  of  the  school  was  given  by  the  school 
principal;  the  preferred  type  of  school  was  re- 
ported by  the  individual  teacher. 

It  is  clear  from  table  4.10.1  that  among  those 
who  are  recent  college  graduates,  the  typical 
teacher  prefers  to  teach  in  an  academic  high 
school — “An  academic  school  with  strong  em- 
phasis on  college  preparation” — regardless  of  the 
school  in  which  he  or  she  teaches.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  the  character  of  the  school,  those 
teaching  in  it  are  more  likely  to  prefer  that  type 
than  are  those  teaching  in  other  types;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a comprehensive  high  school  is  preferred  by 
nearly  40  percent  of  those  actually  teaching  in  one, 
but  only  half  as  many  prefer  the  comprehensive 
school  among  those  teaching  in  academic  or  voca- 
tional high  schools.  But,  as  seen  in  table  4.10.2, 
preference  also  tends  toward  schools  that  serve  a 
cross-section  of  the  community  rather  than  serving 
either  mostly  white-collar  or  mostly  blue-collar 
students.  Again,  however,  teachers  in  white-col- 
lar schools  are  more  likely  than  others  to  prefer 
white-collar  schools,  whereas  teachers  in  cross- 
sectional  schools  are  most  likely  to  prefer  cioss- 
sectional  schools  and  teachers  in  blue-collar  schools 
are  most  likely  to  prefer  that  type.  Faculty  of 
white-collar  schools  are  least  likely  to  report  “no 
preference”  as  to  type  of  school. 

Table  4.10.3  is  concerned  with  whether  teachers 
actually  locate  in  schools  that  reflect  their  prefer- 
ence as  to  racial  composition  of  the  student  body. 
The  relationship  is  considered  separately  for  Negro 
and  white  teachers,  and  the  small  number  of 
Negro  teachers  in  non-Negro  schools  requires  a 
simple  dichotomy  (less  than  10  . percent  white 
student  versus  a, 11  others)  when  data  for  Negro 
teachers  are  presented.  Negro  teachers  do  not 
prefer  to  teach  segregated  Negro  students;  most 
express  no  preference,  but  virtually  all  who  have 
a preference  want  at  least  half  of  their  students  to 
be  white.  We  cannot  know  from  these  data 
whether  this  is  because  they  believe  white  students 
are  better  able  to  perform  as  they  want  their 
students  to  perform,  or  whether  it  reflects  a value- 
commitment  to  desegregated  education;  but  it 
does  appear  that  Negro  teachers  who  teach  white 
students  are  those  most  likely  to  prefer  white 
students.  White  teachers,  whatever  the  racial 
composition  of  their  students,  clearly  prefer  not 
to  teach  in  schools  that  are  mostly  or  all  nonwhite, 
and  a majority  of  teachers  in  three  of  the  four 
school  types  prefer  a student  body  that  is  all  or 


mostly  white.  More  teachers  in  predominantly 
(at  least  90  percent)  white  than  in  other  types  of 
schools  prefer  to  teach  all  or  mostly  white 
students,  and  more  teachers  in  predominantly 
nonwhite  schools  than  in  other  types  prefer  to 
teach  mostly  nonwhites,  suggesting  again  that 
the  preferences  of  beginning  teachers  are  reflected 
in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed. 

4.11  The  differential  appeal  of  schools 
among  future  teachers 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the 
process  of  training  teachers  has  some  effect  on 
their  conception  of  appropriate  places  of  employ- 
ment. The  section  on  future  teachers  in  chapter 
4 of  the  summary  report  reviewed  data  gathered 
by  the  survey  about  the  kinds  of  schools  and 
pupils  preferred  by  future  teachers.  The  data 
presented  here  are  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  competence  level  of  the  future  teacher 
is  related  to  the  kind  of  school  he  or  she  prefers. 
We  may  ask  the  question  in  this  manner;  If  the 
preferences  of  future  teachers  were  a large  factor 
in  their  assignments,  would  there  be  a high  density 
of  highly  competent  new  teachers  in  certain  types 
of  schools  and  a low  density  in  others?  Or, 
defining  white-collar  students,  high-ability 
students,  students  in  academic  high  schools,  and 
white  students,  relative  to  their  opposites,  as  the 
privileged,  we  may  ask  whether  more  highly 
competent  future  teachers  are  more,  or  less, 
likely  to  wish  to  teach  the  privileged? 

The  pertinent  data  are  contained  in  a set  of 
eight  tables  (one  for  each  combination  of  race, 
region,  and  whether  freshman  or  senior),  with 
each  table  including  various  measures  of  academic 
competence.  These  are  tables  4.11.1  through 
4.11.8.  Future  teachers  who  score  high  on  the 
several  competence  tests  are  more  likely  to  prefer 
to  teach  liigh-ability  students.  But  there  ir  no 
other  gerteral  indication  that  test  results  are 
related  to  preference  patterns  among  college-level 
future  teachers.  There  is  also  some  indication 
that  the  better  students  (as  measured  by  high 
school  grades  in  mathematics  and  English)  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  prefer  academic  high 
schools  and  high-ability  students.  And  in  every 
one  of  the  comparisons,  at  both  freshman  and 
senior  levels,  future  teachers  who  rate  themselves 
above  average  in  brightness  more  often  want  to 
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[Numbers  In  parentheses  give  number  of  responses  on  which  percentage  Is  based] 


.2, 


1.  Verbal  competence  test: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 

Mathematics  test : 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Nonverbal  reasoning  test; 

High 

Medium 

Low 

Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A 

B 

C or  less 

Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A 

B L"”’” 

C or  less 

6.  Self  rating  on  “Brightness” : 

Above  average 

Average  or  below 


Percent  preferring— 


* Data  not  available. 


White  collar 
students 

High  ability 
students 

Academic  high 
school 

White  students 

6.  5 (31) 

0 (27) 

4. 8 (63) 

11.5  (218) 

16.  1 (31) 

3.  1 (27) 

4. 8 (62) 
9.5  (221) 

77.4  (31) 

70. 4 (27) 

64.  1 (64) 

56.  0 (218) 

6. 7 (30) 
0 (27) 

4.  8 (62 ) 
5.5  (218) 

— (4) 

5. 2 (58) 
9.8  (277) 

- (4) 

8. 8 (57) 
8.2  (280) 

— (4) 

70. 7 (58) 

58.3  (278) 

— (3) 

3.  5 {57} 
5.4  (277) 

(0 

(*) 

(*) 

4. 3 (23) 
7.  6 (144) 
10.3  (174) 

56. 5 (23) 

61.  4 (145) 
6a  5 (172) 

4. 5 (22) 
4.2  (143) 
5.  8 (172) 

6.  7 (45) 
7.5  (187) 
11.4  (105) 

9.  1 (44) 

9 (189) 

8.  5 (106) 

69.  6 (44) 

66.  1 (183) 
47.2  (108) 

4. 5 (44) 

1.  6 (183) 
11.  1 (108) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

20. 7 (29) 
3.  6 (111) 
10.  2 (197) 

76.  7 (30) 

62.7  (110) 

57.7  (196) 

3. 4 (29) 

2.7  (111) 

6.7  (193) 

7.8  (103) 
9.6  (229) 

13.  6 (103) 
6.  4 (233) 

72.3  (101) 
.56.0  (232) 

4.9  (102  ) 
4.4  (227) 

teach  high-ability  students  and  in  academic  high 
schools.  Certainly,  to  the  extent  that  the  ex- 
pressed preferences  of  persons  entering  the  teach- 
ing profession  are  determinative  of  where  in  the 
Nation’s  schools  they  are  employed,  there  is  no 
indication  in  these  data  that  the  better  trained, 
brighter  teachers  will  become  engaged  in  the 


teaching  of  the  underprivileged  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  necessary  to  compensate  for  disadvan- 
tage in  their  environment;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  little  in  these  data  to  suggest  that  the  prefer- 
ences of  entering  teachers  account  for  the  observed 
patterns  that  do  in  fact  locate  more  competent 
teachers  in  schools  serving  the  privileged. 
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Table  4.11.2.— Proportion  of  college-level  future  teachers  preferring  to  teach  in  schools  serving  the  privileged*  by 

various  measures  of  teacher  quality:  Negro,  non-South,  fresh  nen  * ^ 


1.  Verbal  competence  test: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 

2.  Mathematics  test: 

High 

Medium.  

Low 

3.  Nonverbal  reasoning  test: 

High.. 

Medium 

Low. 

4.  Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A. 

B 

C or  less 

5.  Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A. . 

B.  

C or  less 

6.  Self-rating  on  “Brightness”: 

Above  average 

Average  or  below 


Percent  preferring— 


White-collar 

students 


Hlgh-ablUty 

students 


1.4  (147) 

3.3  (120) 

2.0  (198) 

6.5  (185) 

0 (18) 

2.6  (152) 

3.8  (480) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

5.7  (53) 

3.9  (336) 

2.3  (256) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

3.9  (152) 

3.3  (489) 


13  (146) 

5.8  (121) 

4 (198) 

8 (187) 

5.6  (18) 

9.8  (153) 

6.9  (481) 

10. 8 (93) 

7.1  (407) 

6.6  (152) 

15. 1 (53) 

8 (338) 

5.5  (256) 

23. 3 (30) 

9.2  (184) 
5.8  (430) 

15.1  (152) 

5.3  (491) 


Academic  high 
school 


54.9  (144) 

50.9  (114) 
49.7  (185) 

58.6  (181) 

70.6  (17) 

56  (150) 

52.3  (457) 

60.4  (91) 

53.2  (389) 

50.7  (144) 

67. 3 (52) 

55.1  (321) 

48.6  (247) 

66. 7 (30) 

57.1  (177) 

51.3  (409) 

56.7  (150) 

52.7  (467) 


> Data  not  avaUable. 
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White  students 


1.4  (145) 

1.7  (120) 

2.5  (197) 

2.2  (184) 

0 (18) 

2 (152) 

2.1  (477) 

1.1  (91) 

2.7  (404) 
.7  (152) 

3.8  (53) 

2.1  (335) 

1.6  (254) 

10  (30) 

2.2  (184) 
1.4  (425) 

3.9  (152) 
1.4  (486) 
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I ( Table  4«11«3«— Proportion  of  ooUege«level  future  teachers  preferring  to  teach  in  schools  serving  the  privileged;  by 
1 various  measures  of  teacher  quality:  White,  South,  freshmen 
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‘ Data  not  available. 


Percent  preferring— 

Whlte-oollar 

students 

High^btlity 

students 

Academic  high 
school 

White  8tu(?ents 

1.  Verbal  competence  test: 

High 

7.3  (207) 

23.4  ( 209) 

83.2  (208) 

69.9  (209) 

Medium  high 

11.1  (72) 

15.3  (72) 

84.5  (71) 

79.2  (72) 

Medium  low_ 

13. 1 (84) 

8. 1 (86) 

78. 3 (83) 

73.3  (86) 

Low 

4. 7 (64) 

15. 4 (65) 

66. 7 (63) 

72. 3 (65) 

2.  Mathematics  test: 

High 

9. 5 (95) 

22. 5 (98) 

82. 5 (97) 

70.4  (98) 

Medium 

10.5  (181) 

19.3  (181) 

81.1  (180) 

74.6  (181) 

Low 

6 (151) 

13.1  (153) 

77  (148) 

71.2  (153) 

3.  Nonverbal  reasoning  test: 

High 

(*) 

21.2  (146) 

79.9  (144) 

68.5  (146) 

Medium 

(*) 

15.3  (216) 

82.6  (213) 

75.9  (216) 

Low 

(0 

18.6  (70) 

72. 1 (68) 

70  (70) 

4.  Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A 

5.7  (127) 

28.7  (129) 

81.3  (128) 

71.3  (129) 

B 

10.6  (227) 

14  (22P) 

80.4  (225) 

75.5  (229) 

C or  less 

8. 2 (73) 

10. 8 (74) 

76. 4 (72) 

64. 9 (74) 

5.  Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A 

(*) 

21.8  (78) 

82. 1 (78) 

79.5  (78) 

B 

(*) 

20.1  (179) 

81.9  (177) 

73.7  (179) 

C or  less 

(*) 

13.3  (173) 

77.4  (168) 

68.2  (173) 

6.  Self-rating  on  “Brightness”: 

Above  average 

8.9  a58) 

28.5  (158) 

83.9  (155) 

69.8  (159) 

Average  or  below 

8.6  (267) 

11.8  (271) 

78.3  (267) 

73.8  (271) 
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Table  4.11.4.— Proportion  of  college-level  future  teachers  preferred  to  teach  in  schools  serving  the  privileged}  b> 

various  measures  of  teacher  quality:  White,  non-South,  freshmen 


Percent  preferring— 

White-collar 

students 

High-ability 

students 

Academic  high 
school 

White  students 

1.  Verbal  competence  test: 

High 

10.9  (578) 

19.4  (577) 

65.2  (575) 

49.9  (577) 

Medium  high 

7.8  (128) 

7.9  (127) 

63.0  (127) 

57.9  (126) 

Medium  low 

9.4  (96) 

3. 1 (97) 

67.4  (95) 

51.6  (97) 

Low._ 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

2.  Mathematics  test: 

High 

8.8  (318) 

23.3  (317) 

63.9  (316) 

50.5  (317) 

Medium 

11.9  (360) 

10.3  (360) 

64.4  (357) 

52.4  (357) 

Low 

8.4  (131) 

10.5  (133) 

66.4  (131) 

50.4  (135) 

3.  Nonverbal  reasoning  test: 

High 

(‘) 

18.6  (430) 

65.5  (426) 

50.6  (431) 

Medium 

(*) 

12.0  (350) 

62.9  (350) 

51.1  (348) 

Low - - - 

(>) 

10.0  (30) 

66. 7 (30) 

63.3  (30) 

4.  Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A 

10.3  (194) 

28.7  (195) 

68.6  (194) 

51.0  (194) 

B 

9.4  (449) 

11.8  (450) 

64.2  ( 447) 

49.8  ( 445) 

C or  less 

12.0  (166) 

9.2  (163) 

59.5  (163) 

55.4  (166) 

5.  Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A 

(>) 

23.0  (126) 

61.9  (126) 

46.0  (126) 

B 

(>) 

15.5  (322) 

66.5  (319) 

51.9  (320) 

C or  less 

(*) 

12.6  (358) 

63.3  (357) 

52.5  (360) 

6.  Sdf-rating  on  “Brightness”: 

Above  average 

14.3  (293) 

29.4  (293) 

69.8  (291) 

52.2  (291) 

Average  or  below_ 

7.8  (513) 

7.6  (511) 

61.6  (511) 

50.9  (513) 

> Dsts  not  avsUuble. 
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,T«ble  4.11.5,— Proportion  of  »neg«-Iev«l  futim  teachers  preferring  to  teach  in  schoob  serving  the  privilegedt 
J by  variou.  meaanrro  of  teaehero’  gurtity.  Negro.  South,  aeniora  P"»tIege<I, 


1.  Verbal  competence  test; 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium 

Medium  low 

Low 

2.  Mathematics  test; 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 

i'3.  Nonverbal  reasoning  test; 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium  low 

Low 

Grade  average,  high  school  English: 
A 

B I-”---'””'”’ 

C or  less 

5.  Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A 

B I””.’! 

C or  less 

Self-rating  on  “Brightness” ; 

Above  average 

Average  or  below 

7.  Number  of  college  courses  in  math: 

5 or  more 

3 or  4 

1 or  2 

Number  of  college  courses  in  science: 

7 or  more 

5 or  6 ””” 

3 or  4 

1 or  2 

Number  of  college  courses  in  English: 

7 or  more 

5 or  6 

4 or  less. 
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Poroont  prefeiTlng — 


WhltehOoUtr 

students 


4.8  (21)1 

4.5  (44) 
4.8  (125) 

1.6  (185) 
7.3  (551) 


10.0  (10)1 
1-3  (77) 
5.0  (378) 


6.7  (461) 


2.0 

7.3 
5.9 

5.4 


(50) 

(124) 

(255) 

(497) 


4.2 

4.9 

8.7 


(215) 

(509) 

(195) 


5.4 

2.4 


(56) 

(246) 


8.6  ( 607) 


8.  2.(365) 
4.0  (554) 


5.2  (192) 

5.9  (572) 

4.9  (162) 


3.6  (195) 
5.4  (280) 
5.3  (323) 
(128) 


10.2 


4.4  (320) 


3.8  (421) 
11.9  (185) 


High-abillty 

students 

Academic  high 
schools 

White  students 

19.0  (2i; 
18.2  (44: 
7.2  (125] 
8.7  (184] 
7.5  (547) 

) 52.4  (21 

I 64. 3 ( 42; 

) 60.2  (123; 

► 60.8  (13i; 

1 58.1  (544] 

) 4.8  (21) 

) 2.3  (44) 

) 4.0  (125) 

1 1.1  (184) 

► 5.3  (550) 

20.0  (10) 
6.3  (79) 
8.2  (379) 
8.8  (453) 

60.0  (10] 
70.9  (79] 
57.6  (375) 
58.2  (447) 

! (10) 
1 5. 1 (79) 

3.5  (375) 

4.6  (460) 

12.0  (50) 
7.9  (126) 
9.5  (253) 
7.7  (492) 

72.0  (50) 

50.8  (124) 

62.9  (245; 

57.9  (492) 

4. 1 (49) 
1.6  (124) 
3.9  (254) 
4.8  (495) 

10.6  (218) 
7.9  (505) 
7.9  (191) 

65.6  (218) 

57.7  (492) 
54.1  (194) 

2.3  (221) 
4.8  (504) 
4;  2 (192) 

7.1  (56) 
9.6  (251) 

8.2  (598) 

63.6  (55) 

62.1  (248) 

57.1  (592) 

8.0  (56) 
3.2  (250) 
3.8  (602) 

11.6  (361) 
6.3  (554) 

59.7  (362) 
58.4  ( 541) 

4.7  (362) 

3.8  (555) 

8.2  (734) 
10.3  (116) 
8.5  (71) 

58.4  (197) 
58.2  (655) 
62.9  (169) 

1.0  (195) 

4.1  (567) 
8.0  (162) 

10.5  (191) 
7.9  (280) 
8.1  (321) 
7.8  (129) 

66. 1 (189) 

60.1  (276) 

55.2  (317) 
55.8  (129) 

5.3  (190) 
2.1  (280) 

4.0  ( 326) 

7.0  (128) 

10.5  (191) 
7.9  (280) 
8.0  (450) 

62.7  (314) 

56.5  (414) 

58.5  (183) 

3.2  (317) 
3. 1 (42) 

8.0  (187) 
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Table  4.11.6.— Proportion  of  college-level  future  teachers  preferring  to  teach  in  schools  serving  the  privileged; 

by  various  measures  of  teacher  quality:  Negro,  non- South,  seniors 


362 


Percent  preferring— 


White-collar 

students 

Hlgh-abUlty 

students 

Academic  high 
school 

White  students 

1. 

Verbal  competence  test: 

High 

7.9 

(38) 

21. 1 

(38) 

57.9 

(38) 

7.9 

(38) 

Medium  high 

6. 1 

(82) 

23.2 

(82) 

36.5 

(74) 

8.6 

(81) 

Medium 

2.9 

(105) 

6.7 

(107) 

61.3 

(102) 

3.8 

(104) 

Medium  low 

2.2 

(90) 

5.6 

(90) 

51.7 

(85) 

6.7 

(90) 

Low - 

11. 1 

(63) 

6.3 

(64) 

36.4 

(55) 

4.5 

(66) 

2. 

Mathematics  test: 

High 

0 

(22) 

9.1 

(22) 

50.0 

(22) 

9.1 

(22) 

Medium  high 

10.5 

(86) 

16.3 

(86) 

56.1 

(86) 

12.9 

(85) 

Medium  low 

.6 

(175) 

9.1 

(175) 

31.3 

(160) 

1.7 

(174) 

Low— 

10.5 

(95) 

4.1 

(98) 

39.3 

(89) 

7.1 

(98) 

3. 

Non-verbal  reasoning  test: 

High 

5.7 

(70) 

14.3 

(70) 

57. 1 

(70) 

8.6 

(70) 

Medium  high 

1.9 

(105) 

4.5 

(105) 

36.7 

(98) 

4.9 

(103) 

Medium  low - 

4.0 

(125) 

8.0 

(125) 

33.0 

(115) 

5.6 

(125) 

Low 

11.5 

(78) 

7.4 

(81) 

40.0 

(70) 

6.2 

(81) 

4. 

Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A 

3.3 

(92) 

20.7 

(92) 

35.2 

(88) 

2.2 

(91) 

B — 

6.8 

(177) 

8.3 

(181) 

45.3 

(161) 

5.6 

(178) 

C or  less 

4.  6 

(109) 

1.9 

(107) 

36.5 

(104) 

10.1 

(109) 

5. 

Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A 

5.3 

(38) 

2.6 

(38) 

45.9 

(37) 

5.3 

(38) 

B 

2.2 

(135) 

11.9 

(135) 

39.2 

(125) 

2.2 

(34) 

C or  less — 

7.8 

(192) 

9.8 

(194) 

41.0 

(178) 

8.8 

(193) 

6. 

Self-ratiag  on  “Brightness”: 

Above  average - 

7.3 

(15) 

15.3 

(150) 

46.2 

(143) 

9.4 

(149) 

Average  or  below 

3.2 

(22) 

5.8 

(223) 

36.6 

(202) 

4. 1 

(222) 

7. 

Number  of  college  courses  in  math: 

5 or  more 

4.3 

(70) 

9. 1 

(317) 

50.0 

(64) 

2.9 

(70) 

3 or  4 

5.7 

(230) 

10.2 

(49) 

38.5 

(213) 

5.€ 

(231) 

1 or  2 — 

5.1 

(78) 

13.3 

(15) 

36.8 

(76) 

10.  0 

(78) 

8. 

Number  of  college  courses  in  sci  nee: 

7 or  more 

5.8 

(69) 

8.6 

(70) 

41.8 

(67) 

7.2 

(69) 

5 or  6 

4.6 

(194) 

9. 1 

(198) 

45.4 

(183) 

4.6 

(195) 

3 or  4 

5.6 

(89) 

9.2 

(87) 

27.8 

(79) 

9.0 

(89) 

1 or  2 

3.8 

(26) 

15.4 

(26) 

37.5 

(24) 

3.8 

(26) 

9. 

Number  of  college  courses  in  English: 

7 or  more 

5.8 

(171) 

8.6 

(70) 

42. 1 

(164) 

7.0 

(171) 

5 or  6 

2.8 

(144) 

9. 1 

(198) 

37.9 

(132) 

5.6 

(144) 

4 or  less 

9.5 

(63) 

10.6 

(113) 

40.4 

(57) 

4.7 

(64) 
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Table  4.11.7.— Proportion  of  college-level  future  teachers  preferring  to  teach  in  schools  serving  the  privilei^ed;  by 

various  measures  of  teacher  quality:  White,  South,  seniors 


2. 


3. 


4. 


9. 


Verbal  competence  test: 

High 

Medium  high 

Medium 

Medium  low. 

Low 

Mathematics  test: 

High 

Medium  high.. 

Medium  low 

Low 

Nonverbal  reasoning  teat: 

High 

Medium  high... 

Medium  low.,... 

Low 

Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A 

B 

C or  less.. 

Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A 

B 

C or  less 

Self-rating  on  “Brightness”: 

Above  average 

Average  or  below 

Number  of  college  courses  in  n ath. 

5 or  more 

3 or  4 

1 or  2 

Number  of  college  courses  in  science: 

7 or  more 

5 or  6 

3 or  4 

1 or  2.. 

Number  of  college  courses  in  English: 

7 or  more 

5 or  6 

4 or  less.. 


6. 


8. 


Percent  preferring— 


White  collar 
students 

Hlgh.abUity 

students 

Academic  high 
school 

White  students 

18.0  (362) 
14.5  (290) 

16.3  (240) 
9.9  (142) 

14.3  (98) 

26.7  ( 359) 
14.0  (292) 

13.8  (240) 
5.6  (143) 

11.8  (96) 

61.4  ( 360) 

65.5  (287) 

62.3  (231) 
58.8  (136) 
64. 2 (95) 

69. 7 (33) 

77.6  (58) 
71.9  (64) 

70. 2 (94) 

71.3  (87) 

19.1  (183) 

14.2  ( 459) 

15.2  (396) 

14. 9 (94) 

33.7  (184) 
17.4  (459) 
10.1  (396) 
5.4  (93) 

66.1  (183) 
61.8  (453) 
62.4  (383) 
60. 0 (90) 

68.1  (182) 
71.8  (458) 
74.4  (395) 
70. 2 (94) 

16.4  (440) 
14.7  (402) 
16. 1 (28) 
11.3  (71) 

22.5  (440) 
14.7  (401) 
11.9  (219) 
2.8  (71) 

63.0  (435) 
59.9  (397) 
67.3  (211) 

60.0  (65) 

68.1  (439) 

75.1  (401) 
76.5  (217) 

66.2  (71) 

16.3  (406) 
15.5  (478) 

13.4  (247) 

23.3  (407) 
11.7  (478) 
14.2  (246) 

60.0  (402) 

64.0  ( 467) 
64.0  (239) 

73.2  (407) 

72.6  ( 475) 

68.7  (246) 

19.7  (122) 
14.6  (364) 
14.3  (567) 

28.7  (122) 
18.1  (365) 

12.7  (566) 

66.4  (122) 

64.5  (355) 
60.2  (553) 

70.2  (121) 
72.1  (362) 
71.8  (568) 

19.6  (525) 
11.8  (604) 

25.9  (526) 
8.5  (603) 

63.8  (522) 
61.5  (584) 

71.2  (524) 
72.8  (602) 

IV. 7 (243) 
13.3  (570) 
17.2  (319) 

16.4  (1,052) 
16.1  (31) 

26.3  (19) 

63.2  (239) 
62.5  (558) 

62.2  (312) 

71.6  (243) 

70.3  (569) 

75.4  (317) 

14.2  (408) 

14.3  (420) 

17.4  (258) 

23.9  ( 46) 

19.3  (405) 
16.2  (420) 
12.0  (259) 
21.7  (46) 

64.7  (402) 

61.7  (413) 

60.5  (248) 
63.0  ( 46) 

71.2  (406) 
74.0  ( 420) 
70.4  (257) 
69.6  (46) 

16.0  (620) 
15.4  ( 462) 
8.0  (50) 

19.2  (407) 

16.2  (420) 
13.4  (305) 

63.0  (610) 

61.9  (44) 

64. 0 (50) 

68.5  (619) 
77.2  (460) 
68.0  (50) 
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Table  4.11.8.— Proportion  of  oollege-level  future  teachers  preferring  to  teach  in  schools  serving  the  privileged;  by 

various  measures  of  teacher  quality:  White,  non- South,  seniors 


Percent  preferring— 


White-collar 

students 

Hlgh-ebUity 

students 

Academic  high 
school 

White  students  j | 

1.  Verbal  competence  test: 

1 

High 

16.7  (492) 

20.8  (491) 

45.8  (483) 

50.  9 (483)  i 

Medium  high 

18.0  ( 523) 

13.2  (524) 

. 49.9  (511) 

50.2  ( 520)  ^ 

Medium 

19.4  (356) 

19.8  (359) 

50.3  (348) 

53.0  ( 355)  i 

Medium  low 

15.2  (184) 

13.3  (181) 

43.8  (178) 

45.1  (182)  i 

Low— - - 

16.3  (98) 

13.3  (98) 

34. 3 (99) 

61.5  (96)  1 

2.  Mathematics  test: 

:j 

High 

19.8  (449) 

20. 8 (448) 

52.5  (442) 

54.8  (445)  ] 

Medium  high 

17.6  (716) 

16. 7 (720) 

45.0  (706) 

48.4  (711)  I 

Medium  low 

15.5  (425) 

13. 7 (424) 

45.4  (412) 

51.9  (420)  1 

Low 

12.7  (63) 

13.1  (61) 

44. 1 (59) 

50.0  ( 60)  i 

3.  Nonverbal  reasoning  test: 

High 

18.5  (915) 

18.8  (918) 

48.1  (903) 

52.3  (911)  1 

Medium  high 

16.4  ( 500) 

13. 8 (499) 

49.2  (486) 

50.4  ( 490)  1 

Medium  low 

15.7  (191) 

16.3  (190) 

41.3  (184) 

46.3  (190)  ^ 

Low 

18.2  (44) 

14. 0 (43) 

31.8  (44) 

54. 8 (42)  ^ 

4.  Grade  average,  high  school  English: 

A - 

18.2  (446) 

18. 4 (445) 

49.9  (437) 

49.0  (441)  ' 

B— 

17.1  (901) 

16.4  (901) 

47.5  (874) 

50.7  (891)  i 

C or  less — 

17.4  (299) 

15.7  (300) 

41.9  (301) 

53. 7 (300)  ! 

6.-  Grade  average,  high  school  math: 

A— 

18.5  (248) 

19.4  (248) 

52.0  (246) 

49.0  (247)  ‘ 

B. 

18.4  (591) 

16.6  (595) 

51.1  (577) 

54.5  (587)  i 

C or  less 

16.5  (710) 

14.6  (710) 

41.2  (692) 

49. 5 (699)  . 

6.  Self-rating  on  “Brightness” : 

Above  average 

20.1  (943) 

22.7  (941) 

49.0  (923) 

52.4  (931) 

Average  or  below 

13.7  (693) 

8.5  (697) 

44.3  (681) 

50.1  (690) 

7.  Number  of  college  courses  in  math: 

i 

5 or  more 

23.0  (248) 

17.2  (1,475) 

58.2  (239) 

59. 0 (244)  ' 

3 or  4 

17.1  (974) 

14.2  (162) 

45.9  (958) 

49. 5 (969)  * 

1 or  2.  — . 

15.1  (431) 

18.8  (16) 

43.6  (422) 

50.1  (423) 

8.  Number  of  college  courses  in  science: 

7 or  more 

17.7  f260) 

21.5  (260) 

53.1  (254) 

51.2  (258) 

5or  6_.. 

18.0  (679) 

14.4  (681) 

48.9  (664) 

48.8  (674) 

3 or  4 

16.4  (602) 

17. 1 (604) 

42.8  (594) 

54.3  (598)  , 

1 or  2_  . 

19.6  (112) 

20.4  (108) 

45.8  (107) 

47.2  (106)  1 

9.  Number  of  college  courses  in  English: 

7 or  more 

18.2  (696) 

21.5  (260) 

50.6  (683) 

47. 7 (684)  I 

5 or  6 

16.  7 (777) 

14.4  (681) 

44.1  (766) 

53. 4 (776)  1 

4 or  less. 

17.8  (180) 

17.6  (712) 

47.1  (170) 

54.5  (176)  i 

K 

4.12  Sel^ted  characteristics  of  future 
teachers  in  college  in  1965 


Table  4.12.1  describes  various  characteristics  of 
the  next  generation  of  teachers,  by  race  and  region. 
It  is  important  in  reading  the  items  to  remember 
that  the  number  of  Negro  future  teachers  is  much 
greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  so  that  the 
columns  for  Negro  South  to  a large  extent  describe 
the  next  generation  of  Negro  teachers.  On  many 


items  the  racial  difference  is  much  less  outside  than 
in  the  South. 

Detailed  commentary  will  not  be  made,  since 
the  items  are  self-explanatory.  However,  several 
summary  comments  may  help  point  up  features  of 
the  table: 

(1)  Negro  future  teachers  in  both  regions  have 
lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds  than  do  whites; 

(2)  Future  teachers  of  both  races  are  products 
of  segregated  schooling  to  a large  extent,  and  this 
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pattern  of  segregation  is  current  in  thei]*  colleges 
as  well  as  a part  of  their  public  school  background; 
though  more  severe  in  the  South,  it  is  quite  pro- 
nounced in  the  North  as  well.  The  pattern  of 
segregation  applies  to  their  teachers  as  \rell  as  to 
their  classmates.  In  a word,  the  Nation’s  future 
teachers  are  interracially  inexperienced . Also, 
very  few  Negro  future  teachers — but  \^ell  over 
half  the  Southern  whites  and  about  one-thTd  of  the 
Northern  whites — believe  that  students  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  taught  by  persons  of 
their  own  race,  and  all  groups  are  more  likely  to 
believe  that  whites  should  be  taught  bjr  whites 
than  to  believe  that  nonwhites  should  be  taught 
by  nonwhites; 


Freshmen 

Seniors 

Source* 

3outh 

North 

South 

North 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Percent  male 

30.7 

16. 1 

19.2 

28.8 

31.7 

33.3 

19.6 

27.4 

(1,1) 

Average  age 

18.1 

17.9 

18.4 

18 

21.9 

21. 

22.5 

21.6 

(2,2) 

Percent  lived  in  large  cities 

19.9 

10. 1 

51.3 

32.  1 

21.6 

10.9 

62.8 

36.9 

(8.8) 

Percent  lived  in  suburbs 

11.9 

18.6 

16.0 

29.4 

8.2 

11 

10.5 

24.9 

(8,8) 

Percent  lived  in  small  town  or  farm  community.. 

39.7 

45.5 

16.8 

24.8 

40.9 

56. 1 

17.4 

21.3 

(8,8) 

Percent  with  white-collar  father 

18.2 

50.3 

22.8 

45.2 

20.0 

48.6 

21.  1 

48.8 

(24,  24) 

Perc‘'nt  whose  fathers  graduated  high  scho(*l 

34.5 

68.4 

51.0 

63.8 

31.9 

58.9 

41.6 

57.7 

(26,  26) 

Percent  whose  fathers  graduated  college 

7.8 

18.2 

9.6 

12.6 

7.3 

14.2 

4.6 

12.8 

(26, 26) 

Percent  whose  mothera  graduated  high  school. _ 

46. 1 

77.6 

64.5 

67.2 

44.3 

71.2 

52.9 

62.3 

(27,27) 

Percent  whose  mothers  graduated  college 

10.7 

13. 1 

9.9 

5.8 

10.9 

12.9 

8.2 

8.6 

(27, 27) 

Percent  high  school  classmates  going  to  college 

44,  7 

52.8 

45. 1 

51 

37. 1 

42.4 

39.5 

44. 1 

(54,  47) 

Percent  learned  to  study  well  in  high  school 

74.7 

64.7 

68.5 

54.5 

64.4 

47.4 

61 

54.2 

(55,  48) 

Percent  rating  high  school  good  preparation 

51.9 

58 

49.3 

57.7 

42.4 

48.5 

53.3 

56.2 

(56,49) 

Average  expected  grade  point  average  (highest 

= 4) 

3.0 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 

3.6 

(59, 52) 

Percent  reporting  all  college  classmsites  white.  . 

. 8 

57.0 

. 8 

16.  3 

1 

66.  0 

3.  7 

24.  4 

(66,  60) 

Percent  reporting  less  than  half  college  class- 

mates white 

98.  3 

3.  4 

56.  2 

6.  4 

97.  6 

2.9 

47.  7 

6.  3 

(66,  60) 

Percent  reporting  all  high  school  classmates 

white 

. 6 

66.  6 

.8 

37 

. 6 

80.8 

2.  3 

41.  9 

(67,61) 

Percent  reporting  all  or  almost  all  high  school 

classmates  white 

2.  8 

95.  4 

15.  7 

76.  1 

1.4 

92.  1 

18.  5 

78.  7 

(67,  61) 

Percent  reporting  less  than  half  high  school 

classmates  white 

94.  2 

. 9 

51.  8 

3.  8 

97 

1.  5 

51.  7 

3.  7 

(67,61) 

Percent  reporting  all  high  school  teachers 

white 

2.  5 

97.  5 

11.  7 

68.  6 

(69,  63) 

Percent  reporting  all  or  almost  all  high  school 

teachers  white 

4.  4 

98.  9 

33.  5 

94.  8 

(69,  63) 

Percent  reporting  less  than  half  high  school 

teachers  white 

92.  2 

. 4 

37.  9 

1.  0 

(69,  63) 

Percent  reporting  all  college  teachers  white 

. 6 

99.  5 

12.  6 

82.  8 

1.6 

98.  8 

40.  3 

86.  5 

(70,  64) 

Percent  reporting  less  than  half  college  teachers 

■ 

white 

99 

. 2 

65.  1 

2.  5 

96.4 

1.  0 

44.  8 

3.  2 

(70,  64) 

Percent  reporting  no  college  teachers  white 

81.  3 

.2 

14.  6 

. 9 

82.  3 

. 5 

17.  8 

1.7 

(70,64) 
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(3)  College  recruiters  affect  the  racial  mix  of 
their  colleges  by  the  selection  of  high  schools  they 
choose  to  visit;  Negro  colleges,  for  example,  visit 
high  schools  that  have  Negro  students  in  them; 

(4)  White  college  students  make  an  earlier 
decision  to  attend  college,  and  more  of  them 
attend  the  college  they  most  prefer;  also,  more  of 
them  were  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  go  to 
college; 

(5)  Negro  future  teachers  are  generally  more 
likely  to  respond  to  agree-disagree  items  so  as  to 
suggest  that  extra-personal  impediments  are 
responsible  for  failure,  and  this  pattern  is  analo- 
gous to  that  reported  for  public  school  students  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  report. 


Table  4.12.1.— Selected  descriptive  characteristics  and  educational  experience  of  college  freshmen  and  senior  future 

teachers;  by  race  and  region.  Fall  1965 
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T.U.  4.12.1  (conttourf)_SdMtod  d«criptiy.  characterisUc.  and  ^lucUonal  -t—. „f  , . 

f«u™  teachera,  by  race  and  region,  Fril  1965  ^ freabrn*  and 


Average  number  of  Negro  colleges  visited  high 
school 


Percent  whose  high  school  was  visited  by  col- 
lege they  are  presently  attending 

Percent  whose  college  invited  high  school  to' 
visit 

Percent  decided  to  attend  college  before  7th" 
grade.. 

Percent  decided  on  college  after  11th  grade 

Percent  decided  on  present  college  before  7th 
grade 

Perce.nt  decided  on  present  college  after  11th 

grade 

Percent  in  most  desired  college 

Percent  who  find  writing  very  difficult 

Percent  whose  teachers  encomaged  college 

Percent  agree:  “Good  luck  is  more  important 

than  hard  work  for  sucess”. 

Percent  agree:  “Every  time  I try  to  get  ahead 

something  or  somebody  stops  me” 

Percent  agree:  “If  a person  is  not  successful  in 

life,  it  is  his  own  fault” _ 

Percent  agree:  “People  who  accept  their  con- 
dition in  life  are  happier  than  those  who  try 

to  change  things” 

Percent  agree:  “I  would  make  any  sacrifice 

to  get  ahead  in  the  world”. 

Percent  agree:  “People  like  me  don’t  hav"  a 
very  good  chance  to  be  successful  in  life” .... . 
Percent  a^  ee:  “If  I could  change,  I would  be 

someone  different  from  myself” 

Percent  piaaning  to  teach  in  elementary  grades. 

Percent  unifecided  what  level  to  teach 

Percent  believing  nonwhite  school  should  have 
nonwhite  faculty 

Percent  believing  white  school  should  have 
white  faculty.. 


Freshmen 


South 


Negro 


6.  1 
55.  8 
50.  3 


White 


54.  9 
26.  5 


10.  3 


64.  1 
58.5 
17.  6 
84.  9 


6.  9 
16.  9 
32.  6 


46.  8 

47.  5 

6.  1 


15.  1 
30.  5 
15.  5 


9.  3 
17.0 


0.  1 
56.  5 
52.  8 


71.  8 

6.0 


6.  2 


North 


Negro  White 


3.  1 I 0.  7 
42.  9 I 45.  6 
54.  0 52.  0 


Seniors 


South 


Negro 


4.  8 
48.  1 


54.  2 57.  5 

15.  6 I 9.  8 


6.  5 6.  5 


61.  7 
64.  4 
23.  6 
92.  4 


73.  4 65.  2 

50.  5 64.  3 

19.  1 16.  5 

78.  5 86.  7 


1.  6 
5.  1 
26.  9 


31.  6 
12.  2 
0.  9 


7.  6 
40.  9 
3 


55.  2 


2.  4 I 0.  6 
12.  4 I 5.  2 
38.  7 I 32.  3 


51.  7 
24.  6 


12.  8 


73.  8 
43.  5 
12.  2 

74.  7 


White 


0.  1 

40.  8 


North 


Negro 


59.  5 
18.  7 


2.  3 
24.4 


53.  6 
26.  8 


6.  7 3.  9 


30.  3 26.  6 


7.  7 
15.  8 
34.  7 
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35.  0 12.  3 41.  7 


3.  7 1.  u 


14.  4 12.  1 

53.  9 47.  9 

5.  1 I 5.  1 


7.  2 I 28.  7 


83.  2 13.  6 


45.  5 


4.  5 


13.  3 
37.  4 
a 9 


10.  7 
18.  0 


76.  4 
61.  4 
12 
73.4 


1.9 
4.  0 
28.  3 


25.  5 
9.  9 
1.  1 


a 1 

34.  5 
1.  9 


57.  3 
81.  9 


81.  7 
34.  4 
9.  9 
63.  6 


3.  1 
11.  1 
46.  4 


White 


9.  4 
31.4 


49.  8 
19.  1 


4.  3 


77.  3 
52.  9 
9.  2 
74.  2 


2.  1 
2.  4 
30.  5 


14.  5 
22.  7 
4.  4 


10.  9 
64.  2 
5.  3 


7.  6 
10.  5 


21.  5 
10.  4 
1.  4 


10.  3 
56.  7 
4.  8 


27.  2 
38.  1 
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Source* 


I 


(88,8*) 
(89,  82) 
(90,  ) 


(91,  83) 
(91,  83) 


(92,  84) 


(92,  84) 
(93,  S5) 
(95,  87) 
(98,89) 


(100, 102) 
(100,  102) 
(100, 102) 


(100, 102) 
(100,  102) 
( 100,  102) 


( 100,  102) 
(111,  113) 
(111,  113) 


(112,  118) 
(114,  120) 
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5.0  Higher  Education 


6.1 

5.2 


» 


5.3 


5?': 


5.4 

5.6 


General  description  of  data 

Tabular  presentation  of  data 

Size  of  student  body 

Percent  student  body  within  States.//^... ll] 
Percent  students  pursuing  degree 

Percent  freshman  are  of  student  body !]]]”'  070 

Per  student  expenditures 

Faculty  salaries ”]  ' 

Student  faculty  ratio 

Percent  of  faculty  with  earned  doctorate oqo 

Size  of  student  body 

Tuition 

Library  resources  and  expenditures 

Student-faculty  ratio ° 

Faculty  with  earned  doctorate 

Percent  student  body  from  state ” ! " ” ” too 

Salary  Structure 

Per  student  expenditure 

Research  expenditures  or  proportion  of  total  expenditures toq 

Freshmen  as  percent  of  student  body .07 

Variations  in  colleges  by  proportion  Negro  in  student  body 410 

Number  of  library  books  per  student oqo 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 

Per  student  library  expenditures 400 

Library  expenditures  per  faculty  member 

Library  expenditures  versus  total  expenditures " 

Room  costs 

Tuition  charges 

Summary _ 

Proportions  aw^dmg  earned  doctorate,  budgeting  for  organked’  re'siarch,‘7nd'housing‘ 
Distribution  of  minorities  by  type  of  institution.. _ . 442 
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5.0  Higher  Ediieation 


5.1  Genera]  description  of  data 

The  basic  question  of  this  section  is  whether 
important  characteristics  of  colleges  vary  by  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body.  Or,  more 
specifically,  do  Negro  students  attend  colleges  that 
are  different  from  those  attended  by  white  with 
respect  to  characteristics  presumably  related  to  the 
quality  of  Education. 

The  South’s  segregated  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  made  comparisons  between  Negro  colleges 
and  white  colleges  possible  for  some  time  in  those 
States.  We  know  that  faculties  in  these  colleges 
receive  lov/er  pay,  that  laboratories  are  less  well 
equipped,  that  fewer  faculty  members  hold  the 
earned  doctorate,  that  teaching  loads  are  heavier, 
and  that  library  holdings  may  be  meager.  But  it 
has  not  heretofore  been  possible  to  offer  similar 
descriptions  of  the  higher  education  of  Negroes 
outside  the  South,  since  information  on  the  racial 
composition  of  student  bodies  has  not  been  avail- 
able. However,  the  Opening  Fall  Enrollment 
Survey  in  1965  secured  estimates  of  the  racial 
composition  of  first-time  students  and  of  degree- 
seeking students  from  92  percent  of  all  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  Nation.  (Estimates  for 
an  additional  60  institutions  were  secured  through 
the  courtesy  of  Howard  J.  McGrath,  who  had 
obtained  information  while  preparing  his  mono- 
graph, Th£  Predommantly  Negro  College  in  Transi- 
tion (New  .York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1965).)  Respondents,  usually  college  reg- 
istrars, were  asked  to  “give  your  best  estimate  of 
the  number  (separately  of  all  students  and  of  all 
first-time  students)  who  are  (a)  Negro  and  (b) 
other  nonwhite.”  Two  States,  New  York  and 
California,  account  for  approximately  haK  of  the 
nonrespondents.  Thus,  we  are  able  to  ask,  for 
the  Nation  rather  than  only  the  South:  Do 
Negroes  attend  colleges  and  universities  with 
facilities  and  resources  comparable  to  those  at- 
tended by  whit  ss  ? What  are  the  resources  that 
go  into  the  education  of  Negroes  compared  to 
those  committed  to  the  education  of  whites? 
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The  distribution  of  racial  components  of  total 
college  enrollment  over  geographical  regions  is 
shown  in  tables  5.1.1  through  5.1.3. 

The  measures  by  which  colleges  of  varying 
racial  composition  are  compared  were  secured 
from  existing  records,  principally  those  from  the 
regular  surveys  of  the  Higher  Education  Branch 
of  the  OflBce  of  Education;  no  new  data  were 
secured  specifically  for  this  study.  In  all  in- 
stances the  most  recent  available  data  are  used. 
The  measures  represent  the  range  of  available 
records;  they,  and  their  intended  purpose,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Student-faculty  ratio. — This  is  intended  to 
assess  teaching  load.  The  larger  the 
number  of  students  per  faculty  member, 
the  greater  should  be  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  the  classroom  by  the 
typical  faculty  member  and,  correspond- 
ingly, the  lesser  should  be  the  time 
available  to  the  faculty  for  scholarly  re- 
search and  writing.  Both  students  and 
faculty  are  reported  in  full-time  equiva-  '? 
lents.  The  data  are  from  fall  1963. 

2.  Percent  of  faculty  with  earned  doctorate.-r- 
This  is  a direct  measure  of  the  degree  of 
formal  training  received  by  the  faculty. 
The  data  are  for  1963. 

3.  Percent  of  students  from  within  the  State. — 
This  pertains  to  the  drawing  power  and 
radius  of  reputation  of  the  institution. 

We  would  expect  the  student  body  to  be 
less  cosmopolitan,  less  diverse  in  experi- 
ences and  interests,  when  a large  percent- 
age is  drawn  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Data  ware  secured  in  1963. 

4.  Faculty  salary  mean,  by  rank  and  ooerall. — 

We  regard  this  as  reflecting  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  institution  in  the  task 
of  staff  recruitment  Under  open-market 
conditions,  the  more  highly  qualified 
professors  locate  where  the  financial  , 


compensations  are  greatest.  Salaries  are 
reported  as  of  fall  1963. 

6.  Expenditures  per  students. — This  value 
reflects  the  investment  that  the  institu- 
tion makes  in  the  education  of  its  stu- 
dents. It  is  assumed  that  the  quality  of 
education  offered  the  students  is  higher 
where  the  expenditures  are  higher.  Ex- 
penditures are  reported  for  the  1964 
academic  year. 

6.  Room  cost. — One  issue  in  higher  education 
is  the  economic  availability  of  higher 
education.  Does  it  cost  Negroes  more, 
or  less,  than  it  costs  whites  to  attend 
college?  The  present  measure  is  fallible, 
since  it  has  no  meaning  for  community 
students,  but  in  general  it  gives  us  some 
indication  of  comparable  costs  as  of  1964. 

7.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter. — Colleges  and 
universities  must  meet  certain  standards 
of  excellence  before  the  Nation’s  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  scholastic  honor- 
ary society  will  establish  chapters  on  their 
campuses.  Thus,  the  presence  of  PBK 
chapter  offers  an  independent  measure  of 
the  quality  of  the  institution.  Infor- 
mation was  supplied  by  the  national 
headquarters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  is 
correct  as  of  fall  1965. 

8.  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors chapter. — The  .^UP  is  intended 
to  represent  and  encourage  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  university  professors. 
It  concerns  itself  with  academic  freedom, 
salaries,  and  other  working  conditions. 
Faculties  on  campuses  having  AAUP 
chapters  may  be  presumed,  on  the  aver- 
age, to  be  better  organized,  more  con- 
cerned with  professional  conditions  and 
development,  and  better  able  to  secure 
representation  of  faculty  interests  in  the 
admimstrative  decisions  of  the  institution. 
AA.UP  headquarters  supplied  up-to-date 
information  as  of  fall  1965. 

9.  Tuitixm  and  fees. — We  are  concerned  here, 
as  with  room  costs,  with  the  extent  to 
which  a college  education  is  within 
economic  reach  of  all  high  school  gradu- 
ates. This  information  gives  us  another 
indication  of  whether  Negroes  pay  as 
much,  more,  or  less  than  whites  to  receive 
a college  education.  The  year  repre- 
sented is  1964. 


10.  Library  resources. — This  information  is 
assumed  to  reflect  a,  major  dimension  of 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  institution. 
The  number  of  library  volumes  is  itself  a 
measure  of  educational  jresources,  since 
it  suggests  the  range  of  published  infor- 
mation to  which  students  have  accesis, 
and  is  probably  the  most  directly  relevant 
of  our  several  measures  pertaining  to 
libraries.  The  other  measures  should  lie 
considered  as  indicators  of  effort  i.e.,  of 
how 'much  the  institution  is  investing  cur- 
rently proportional  to  its  size  and  resources ; 
these  measures  include  expenditures  per 
faculty,  expenditures  per  student,  and 
library  expenditures  as  a proportion  of 
total  educational  and  general  expendi- 
tures. It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  a 
given  institution  or  type  may  look  good 
on  these  measures  because  of  a current 
crash  program  of  library  deyelopment  to 
compensate  for  past  inadequacies.  Data 
were  obtained  during  the  1963-64  aca- 
demic year. 

11.  Size  of  student  body. — Inferences  concern- 
ing the  relevance  of  size  to  quality  of 
educational  opportunity  are  extremely 
hazardous  under  any  circumstance.  Ex- 
tremely small  campuses  m?iy  not  produce 
diversity  in  program  or  range  of  outlook 
among  either  faculty  or  students,  yet  the 
fear  is  often  expressed  that  on  extremely 
large  campuses  an  impersonality  in 
student-student  and  student-faculty  rela- 
tions may  be  detrimental  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  some  types  of  students. 
These  data  are  reported  solely  for  descrip- 
tive purposes,  and  are  for  the  year 
1965-66. 

12.  Freshman! senior  ratio. — ^This  value  is  de- 
termined for  each  institution  by  dividing 
the  number  of  baccalaureate  degrees 
awarded  in  spring  1964  by  the  number  of 
first-time  students  in  fall  1960.  It  is, 
thus,  a gross  effort  to  measure  an  institu- 
tion’s ability  to  hold  its  students  and 
move  them  through  its  requirements  to  a 
successful  termination.  The  measure  is 
contaminated  by  differential  transfer 
rates  and  influx  of  students  from  junior 
colleges,  and  should  be  used  cautiously. 

13.  Freshmanj student  body  ratio. — ^This  meas- 
ure has  the  same  purpose  as  the  prior  one. 
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Table  5.1.1.— Estimated  cumber  of  college  students  by  race  and  region,  fall,  1965  * 


New 

England 

Mid-East 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

Total 

White. 

313,  514 

781, 112 

821,  999 

375,  043 

778,  472 

434,  005 

175,  800 

552, 153 

4,  232,  098 

Negro 

2,216 

30,  226 

30,  870 

8,  500 

101,  648 

20,  620 

1,605 

11,  631 

207, 316 

Other  nonwhite 

1,  538 

6,  542 

10,  822 

2,  885 

4,  996 

7,  012 

1,968 

16,  092 

51,  855 

Total 

317,  268 

817,  880 

863, 691 

386,  428 

885, 116 

461,  637 

179,  373 

579,  876 

4,  491,  269 

> Bued  on  Teports  reoeired  on  2,013  Institutions  from  among  a total  of  2,183. 


Table  5.1.2.— Distribution  of  college  students  by  race  within  region,  fall,  1965 

[In  percentages  >] 


New  England 

Mid-East 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

White 

98.  82 

95.  50 

95.  17 

97.  05^' 

87.  95 

94.  01 

98.  01 

95.22 

Negro 

. 69 

3.  70 

3.  57 

2.  20 

11.  48 

4.47 

.89 

2.  00 

Other  nonwhite 

. 48 

. 80 

1.  25 

. 75 

. 56 

1.  52 

1.  10 

2.  78 

Total... 

99.  99 

100.  00 

99.  99 

100.  00 

99.  99 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

> Based  on  reports  received  on  2,013  institutions  from  among  a total  of  2,183. 


Table  5.1.3.— Distribution  of  college  students  by  race  across  region,  fall,  1965 

[In  percentages  >] 


New 

England 

Mid-East 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

Total 

White 

7.  41 

18.  46 

19.  42 

8.  86 

18.  39 

10.  26 

4.  15 

13.  05 

100.  00 

Negro... 

1.  07 

14.  58 

14.  89 

4.  10 

49.  03 

9.  95 

. 77 

5.  61 

100.  00 

Other  nonwhite. 

2.  97 

12.  62 

20.  87 

5.  56 

9.  63 

13.  52 

3.  80 

31.  03 

100.  00 

> Based  on  reports  on  2,013  Institutions  from  among  a total  of  2,183. 


Except  for  new  campuses,  when  freshmen 
constitute  a large  proportion  of  the 
student  body  it  would  seem  that  the 
institution  does  a poor  job  of  holding  its 
students.  Data  are  for  fall  1965. 


5.2  Tabular  presentation  of  data 


The  data  that  have  been  accumulated  on  the 
various  characteristics  described  above  are  here 
presented  in  38  tables  (5,2.1  to  5.2.38)  with  brief 
discussions  of  the  more  significant  indications  of 
the  data. 

First  we  describe  the  general  layout  of  the  tables. 
Let  us  consider  only  the  upper  half  of  each  table, 
since  the  lower  half  repeats  the  analysis  by  substi- 
tuting “Other  nonwhites”  for  “Negroes,”  The 
upper  half  in  turn  is  divided  into  two  parts,  desig- 
nated by  the  headings:  “Negroes  as  percent  of  all 
students  in  designated  quarter”  and  “Negroes  in 
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designated  quarter — percent  of  all  Negro  stu- 
dents.” There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at 
the  same  data.  If  we  think  of  the  total  table 
as  divided  into  four  sets  of  columns,  then  the 
first  and  third  sets  address  themselves  to  this 
question:  With  institutions  rank-ordered  and 
divided  into  quarters  on  the  given  characteristics, 
what  percent  of  the  student  population  is  Negro 
(or  other  nonwhite)  in  each  quarter?  The  second 
and  fourth  sets  use  the  same  quartile  breaks  but 
ask  a different  question:  Taking  all  Negro  (or  other 
nonwhite)  college  students  in  the  given  region,  how 
are  they  distributed  across  the  rank-ordered 
quarters  on  the  specified  characteristics?  For  ex- 
ample, in  a given  quarter  a given  value  (let  us  say 
10  percent  in  the  second  quiirter)  appearing  in  the 
first  set  would  be  read  as  follows:  Negroes  are 
10  percent  of  the  student  bodies  in  institutions 
that  rank  in  the  second  quarter  on  the  indi- 
cated characteristic.  The  same  value  appear- 
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ing  in  the  same  position  in  the  second  set  would  be 
read  thus:  10  percent  of  all  Negroes  in  the  specified 
region  and  type  of  institution  attend  schools  that 
rank  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  indicated 
characteristic. 

In  other  words,  the  numerator  is  the  same  in 
both  sets*  The  number  of  Negro  college  students 
enrolled  in  colleges  in  a given  quarter,  but  the 
denominator  differs — ^In  the  first  set  it  is  the  total 
number  of  students  in  the  region  and  in  the  second 
set  it  is  the  total  number  of  Negro  (or  other  non- 
white) students  in  the  region. 

The  quartile  values  were  developed  separately 
for  each  region,  for  each  measure,  and  for  each 
type  of  institution  (public  or  private).  The 
regions  were  merged  only  to  develop  quartile 
values  foi  the  last  three  lines  of  each  table,  and 
public  and  private  institutions  were  merged  only 
to  develop  quartile  values  for  the  table’s  last  line. 
The  number  of  institutions  represented  in  the 
computations  appears  near  the  left  side  of  each 
table,  and  the  characteristic  with  which  the  table 
deals  is  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  table. 

It  may  be  helpful  if  we  read  table  5.2.1  (“Size 
of  student  body”)  in  some  detail  concentrating  on 
public  institutions  in  the  North  Atlantic  region 
(the  first  row).  There  are  115  such  colleges  and 
universities.  They  were  rank-ordered  on  size  of 
student  body  and  divided  into  quarters  such 
that  the  smallest  institutions  make  up  the  first 
quarter  and  the  largest  comprise  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  figures  entered  in  the  four  columns 
are  read  as  follows:  7.72  percent  of  the  students 
are  Negro  in  institutions  that  rank  in  the  lowest 
quarter  on  size  among  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  North  Atlantic  region:  among 
those  that  rank  in  the  second  quarter  the  figure  is 
16.17  percent,  and  among  those  in  the  third 
quarter  on  size  1.75  percent  are  Negro,  whereas 
Negroes  constitute  2.19  percent  of  the  student 
body  in  the  region’s  largest  public  institutions. 
We  may  get  comparable  figmes  for  any  other 
region.  We  would  read  the  second  set  of  columns 
(still  for  public  institutions  in  the  North  Atlantic) 
somewhat  differently:  Of  all  Negro  students 
attending  public  institutions  7.10  percent  attend 
the  smallest  among  these  colleges,  34.89  percent 
attend  those  ranked  in  the  second  (next  to  lowest) 
quarter  on  size,  9.31  percent  those  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  48.70  percent  of  all  public  college 
Negro  students  are  in  the  largest  institutions  in 
the  region.  If  Negroes  were  in  the  same  size 
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schools  as  whites,  then  the  numbers  for  each 
quarter  should  be  identical.  A higher  number  in 
a given  quarter  reveals  that  there  is  a concentra- 
tion of  Negro  students  in  colleges  in  that  quarter. 

Our  discussion  will  deal  only  with  Negro 
students.  The  lower  half  of  each  table,  which 
deals  with  other  nonwhite  students,  can  be  inter- 
preted similarly  on  inspection. 

The  reader  will  note  that  there  are  two  tables 
for  each  variable,  differing  in  that  the  first  one  in 
each  pair  is  based  on  Regional  Quartile  Norms  and 
the  second  one  on  National  Quartile  Norms. 
Except  on  occasional  instances  the  text  will  be 
concerned  with  the  first  (Regional  Quartile  Norms) 
table  in  each  pair,  leaving  it  to  the  interested 
reader  to  inspect  the  latter  one.  However,  a 
word  should  be  said  about  the  meaning  of  the 
numbers.  As  we  have  explained,  in  the  table  on 
Regional  Quartile  Norms  the  schools  in  each 
region  have  been  rank  ordered  and  divided  into 
quarters  independent  of  the  schools  in  any  other 
region;  thus,  a Southern  college  in  the  fourth 
quartile  on  size  is  among  the  largest  institutions 
in  the  South.  But  in  the  table  on  National 
Quartile  Norms  aU  the  Nation’s  colleges  are  rank 
ordered  and  quartile  values  determined;  therefore, 
any  college  in  the  South  ranked  in  the  fourth 
quarter  is  among  the  top  25  percent  in  size  among 
the  Nation’s  colleges  and  universities.  Illustra- 
tively, we  would  read  the  values  on  size  of  student 
body  for  public  institutions  in  the  South  as 
follows:  48.15  percent  of  the  students  are  Negro  in 
the  quarter  of  colleges  smallest  in  size;  9.99  percent 
are  Negro  in  those  falling  into  the  second  quarter, 
19.42  percent  in  those  in  the  third  quarter,  whereas 
among  the  Nation’s  largest  colleges,  9.38  percent  of 
the  students  are  Negro.  Moving  into  the  second 
set  of  columns,  we  observe  (again  in  the  South) 
that,  considering  all  Negro  students  in  the  South, 
1.97  percent  of  them  attend  colleges  that  rank 
among  the  Nation’s  smallest,  2.29  percent  attend 
colleges  ranked  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  Nation 
on  size,  20.67  percent  are  in  the  third,  and  75.06 
percent  are  in  colleges  that  rank  in  the  top  quarter 
in  the  Nation  on  size. 

Size  of  student  body  (tables  5.2.1  and  5.2.2) 

Public  institutions. — Negro  students  tend  not 
to  concentrate  in  either  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
institutions  in  any  region  in  the  Nation.  Thus, 
for  aU  public  institutions  they  constitute  only  3.28 
percent  of  the  student  bodies  in  institutions  rank- 
ing in  the  top.  quarter  in  size,  but  11.43  percent  in 
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thos6  ranking  in  tha  s6cond  quartar.  Especially 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  regions  are  they  under- 
represented  in  the  upper  quarter;  and,  by  contrast, 
Negro  students  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains 


States  are  uniquely  likely  to  attend  the  region’s 
largest  institutions. 

But  the  average  Negro  college  student  is 
educated  in  an  institution  ranking  in  the  highest  • 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic, 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 
Southwest 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions — 


AU  institutions, 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest-.- 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 


1st 

(11) 


115 

193 

178 

88 


144 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic- - 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

AU  private  institutions 


All  institutions- 


457 

416 

283 

62 


137 


718 
1,  355 


2,073 


0.  21 
.89 
.08 
3.  98 


2.33 


1.  54 
.84 
1.  64 
.99 


6.  69 


2d 

(12) 


"id 

(13) 


0.  59 
.57 
. 50 

1.  19 


1.89 


1.  57 
1.  00 
1.  80 
a 17 


1.  04 
1.  86 


1.  78 


4 40 


1.  08 
1.  78 


1.  32 


0.  22 
. 60 
. 14 
2.  62 


2.39 


.83 
.76 
. 56 
1.  32 


6.  16 


4th 

(14) 


0.  55 

1.  43 
. 64 

1.  16 


1.  98 


Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 


1st 

(16) 


1.  32 
1.  01 
.67 
7.  79 


a 44 


.77 
.89 
.44 
1.  42 


2.43 


. 80 
1.  28 


1.  05 


1.  28 
. 98 


1.  14 


2.  75 
2.94 
12.  56 
2.  74 


4 71 


2.  22 
4 30 


3.  24 


2d 

(16) 


3d 

Vh 


8.  60 
2.  20 
10.  20 
5.  76 


9.  16 


12.  13 
11.  56 
35.  13 
22.  92 


10.  55 


7.  15 
14  24 


7.90 


8.  78 
5.  97 
31.  02 


25.  72 


4th 

(18) 


82.  11 
88.  00 
83.  16 
55.  44 


61.  68 


15.  69 
17.  46 
17.  35 
17.  88 


34  80 


13.  18 
20.  40 


69.  42 
68.  03 
34  96 
56.  45 


49.  94 


77.  44 
61.  06 


! 


i 


13.  62 


75.  24 


> From  smallest  to  largest;  Ist  quarter-smallest  institutions. 
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j two  quarters  on  size,  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Plains  two  in  every  three  attend  colleges  in  the 
lai-gest  quarter.  For  the  Nation,  46.77  percent 
attend  the  largest  institutions  and  2.64  percent  are 
in  the  smallest  group.  Negroes  in  the  South  and 
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Southwest  are  least  likely  to  attend  the  large 
institutions.  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains,  and 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West,  more  than  9 of 
every  10  Negro  students  attend  institutions  ranked 
in  the  largest  quarter  for  the  Nation. 


Table  5.2.2.— Variable  name:  Size  of  student  body,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  » norms 


Nesroes  as  peroent  of  all  students  in  designated 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 

Number  of 

quarter 

Negro  students 

Control  snd  region 

institu- 

tions 

1st 

tSd 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

a) 

(2) 

(5) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(»). 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

115 

1.  25 

14-  97 

9.  38 

2.  08 

0.  21 

21.  09 

23.  68 

55.02 

Orcat  Lakes  and  Plains.^ 

193 

. 38 

1.83 

6.  81 

3.  76 

.08 

1.  57 

7.  77 

90.  58 

South 

178 

4&  15 

9.  99 

19.42 

9.  38 

1.  97 

2.  29 

20.  67 

75.06 

Southwest 

88 

2.  81 

2.  19 

6.39 

A 08 

.28 

1.06 

12.  41 

86.  25 

Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

144 

1.  37 

1.  43 

1.03 

2.  02 

.35 

1.  54 

3.  80 

94.  31 

Private  institutions: 

No'  h Atlantic 

457 

1.82 

2.  23 

1.  27 

3.  08 

2.43 

7.  54 

9.  72 

80.32 

Grei  j Lakes  and  Plains- 

416 

1.  59 

2.  23 

1.45 

2.  55 

3.  80 

14.  95 

22.03 

59.  23 

South  

283 

1&  97 

la  45 

15.33 

6.  21 

9.  73 

36.86 

37.  92 

15.48 

Southwest  - 

62 

11.  87 

19.  62 

6.57 

. 97 

a 29 

49.20 

32.  96 

9.54 

Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

27.42 

57.  53 

West 

137 

1.22 

1.  05 

1.  09 

1.  12 

5.28 

9.  78 

Number  of 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  In  designated  quarter — percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institu- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

ai) 

(12) 

(18) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

88.56 

North  Atlantic - 

115 

0.  13 

0.24 

0.  53 

0.50 

0.  15 

2.  30 

8.99 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

193 

.32 

.84 

.45 

1.  29 

.21 

2.  23 

1.57 

95.98 

South— -------- -------- 

178 

.04 

. 10 

.45 

. 52 

.03 

.51 

10.  33 

89. 12 

Southwest-  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

88 

3.06 

A 94 

1.  39 

1.  43 

.87 

6.  71 

7.  59 

84.83 

Rock  7 Mountains  and  Far 

8. 12 

88.74 

West  

144 

1.  27 

2.  83 

2.  36 

2.04 

.30 

2.  84 

Private  institutions; 

• ' 

15.  99 

64.34 

North  Atlantic.---- 

457 

2.  60 

.86 

.68 

.80 

10.72 

a 95 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

416 

.93 

.91 

.66 

1.  00 

5.33 

lA  60 

2A  17 

55.90 

South  - 

283 

1.49 

1.  20 

.39 

.54 

14.00 

43.80 

17.  51 

24.69 

Southwest-  - - 

• 62 

1.00 

2.  74 

1.  18 

1.  53 

2.  45 

2A04 

20.70 

52.82 

Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

39.  31 

West  

137 

A 77 

A 39 

A 97 

2.35 

6.75 

13.  28 

40.66 

1 From  imsUMt  to  largost:  1st  qutrter-smallest  instltutiona. 
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Private  institutions. — Regional  differences  arc 
somewhat  more  pronounced  in  private  than  in 
public  institutions.  In  the  Southwest  region  a 
majority  of  all  Negro  students  attending  private 
institutions  are  in  the  smaller  ones  (first  and 
second  quarters),  whereas  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Far  West  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Plains,  over  70  percent  attend  colleges  in  the 
largest  quartile  in  size.  But  comparing  all  public 
with  all  private  institutions,  no  differences  of  any 
magnitude  are  apparent.  And,  whereas  Negroes 
form  a larger  proportion  of  the  student  body  in 
the  largest  than  in  the  smallest  private  institutions 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  they  form  twice  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  student  bodies  in  the  smallest 
compared  to  the  largest  institutions  in  the  South, 
and  over  10  times  as  great  a proportion  in  a similar 
comparison  in  the  Southwest. 

For  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Nation, 
it  may  be  said  that  approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  Negro  students  attend  colleges  ranked  in  the 
largest  quarter  in  size  but  that  Negro  students 
constitute  a smaller  proportion  of  the  student  bodies 
in  the  largest  institutions  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 

Percent  student  body  within  States  (tables 
5.2.3  and  5.2.4) 

Public  institutions. — Negro  students  generally 
tend  to  attend  colleges  that  draw  relatively  few 
students  from  out  of  State.  Except  in  the  South- 
west, the  proportion  of  students  who  are  Negro 
is  least  in  the  institutions  in  the  upper  quartile 
on  proportion  of  students  coming  from  out  of 
State.  The  absence  of  a cosmopohtan  quahty  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains 
and  in  the  South.  There  is  a general  tendency 
for  a smaller  proportion  of  Negro  students  to 
appear  in  colleges  ranked  in  the  upper  quartile  on 
this  measure. 

However,  for  all  public  institutions  in  the  Na- 
tion, more  than  half  of  the  Negro  students  are 
enrolled  in  institutions  ranked  above  the  median 
in  their  capacity  to  attract  students  from  out  of 
State.  The  South  and  Southwest  exceed  other 
regions  in  the  proportion  of  their  Negro  students 
whose  colleges  have  high  proportions  of  out-of- 
State  students;  this  probably  reflects  the  fact  that 
a number  of  Negro  students  come  from  out  of 
region  to  be  educated  in  all-Negro  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  South. 

Private  institutions. — Regional  variation  is  per- 
haps more  substantial  in  the  private  than  in 
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public  institutions.  The  Great  Lakes  and  Plains, 
and  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West,  have  pro-,  j 
nounced  tenaencies  for  their  Negro  students  tojl 
attend  colleges  with  relatively  few  out-of^tate  ; 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  Negroes  constitute  rj 
a larger  proportion  of  the  student  body  in  the  / 
highest  quartile  in  the  N orth  Atlantic  region.  For  i 
all  private  institutions,  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  quarters  in  the  percent  of  student  > 
body  that  is  Negro,  except  that  institutions  in  the  j 
upper  quarter  on  out-of-State  students  have  a i 
somewhat  higher  proportion  of  Negro  students.  ,j 
Looking  at  all  institutions  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
over  two-thirds  of  all  the  Nation’s  Negro  students  ;| 
attend  colleges  that  rank  below  the  median  on  this  | 
measure  of  the  cosmopolitan  flavor  of  campus  life,  j 

V 

Percent  students  pursuing  degree  (tables  5.2.5  '] 
and  5.2.6) 

This  measure  should  reflect  the  degree  of  success 
the  institution  has  in  moving  its  students  through  : 
to  graduation.  It  is  developed  by  dividing  the  : 
number  of  freshmen,  fall  1960,  into  the  number  of  j 
baccalaureate  degrees  awarded  spring  1964,  and 
includes  only  senior  colleges.  The  measure  would 
be  contaminated  by  any  lai^e  influx  of  transfer 
students,  such  as  may  occur  in  areas  with  a well  ' 
developed  junior  college  system,  and  so  the  index 
value  may  exceed  1.00  (i.e.,  there  are  more  seniors 
graduating  than  freshmen  entering).  But,  unless 
the  influx  of  transfers  is  somehow,  and  strongly, 
related  to  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body,  the  conclusions  given  here  would  not  be  , 
invalidated. 

Public  institutions. — In  all  regions  except  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West  region  there  is  a 
heavy  concentration  of  Negro  students  in  those  : 
colleges  that  do  the  poorest  job  of  graduating 
their  students,  i.e.,  that  rank  in  the  lowest  quarter 
of  the  senior/freshmen  ratio;  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains-Far  West,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
Negro  students  are  in  colleges  ranked  in  the 
next  to  bottom  quartile.  In  three  of  the  five 
regions — N orth  Atlantic,  Great  Lakes  and  Plains, 
and  Southwest,  over  half  of  all  Negro  students  are 
in  lowest  quarter  institutions,  and  nearly  half  are 
so  in  the  South.  Only  in  the  North  Atlantic  do 
as  many  as  one-fourth  of  the  Negroes  attend 
upper  colleges.  Perhaps  the  South  can  be  taken 
as  illustrative  of  this  national  feature;  here,  i 
24  percent  of  the  student  body  is  Negro  in  insti-  i 
tutions  that  perform  poorest  in  their  efforts  to  | 
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/Table  5.2.3.-Variable  name*  Percent  student  body  from  within  State,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile  > norms  1963 


7 1 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions; 


i 


5 


i 


North  Atlantic - 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 


[c  Private  institutioiis : 


p * 


North  Atlantic- 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains — 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions 


All  institutions. 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 


Control  and  region 


n'l 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South— 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West- 


Private  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions.. . 


All  institutions. 


instuu* 

tlons 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

8d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(8) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

m 

(10) 

100 

2.  52 

4.  52 

4.  91 

1.  91 

21.  68 

37.  48 

23.  22 

17.  62 

178 

9.  57 

7.  07 

2.36 

2.  24 

17.  73 

35.  50 

20.  04 

26.  72 

155 

26.  27 

11.  32 

15.  54 

4.74 

27.  24 

18.  23 

36.  29 

18.  23 

83 

1.  82 

7.  53 

5.  86 

2.  07 

5.  83 

33.  53 

43.  22 

17.  43 

127 

2.  21 

2.  06 

1.  36 

.95 

27.  00 

32.  74 

22.  73 

17.  54 

420 

1.43 

1.  51 

1.  49 

7.  85 

15.  86 

18.  55 

11.  85 

53.  94 

390 

3.  03 

1.85 

1.  31 

2.  15 

40.  58 

27.  49 

14.  99 

16.  94 

270 

15.  99 

10.  49 

18.  35 

7.  87 

28.  16 

23.  27 

36.  84 

11.  74 

59 

1.08 

14.38 

3.  65 

. 49 

a 81 

67.  17 

27.  98 

1.04 

132 

1.  02 

1.52 

. 89 

. 99 

30.  80 

30.  22 

14.  32 

24.67 

643 

6.  62 

5.  37 

6.  73 

2.  80 

24.  87 

18.95 

34.  76 

21.  42 

1,271 

3.  90 

a 79 

a 76 

5.  35 

27.  31 

27.  52 

22.  01 

23.  16 

1,914 

5.  52 

4.67 

a 16 

5.  60 

34.  08 

35.  10 

17.  38 

13.  44 

Number  of 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  non  white  students 

lUsilvU'* 

tlons 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

100 

0.  24 

0.  58 

0.  48 

0.  63 

13.  78 

32.  08 

15.  12 

39.  02 

178 

. 19 

a 45 

.37 

1.  09 

1.  04 

51.  27 

9.  33 

38.  35 

155 

. 07 

. 32 

. 43 

. 80 

1.  48 

11.  16 

21.  33 

66.  02 

83 

a 21 

. 83 

. 61 

1.  99 

29.  05 

10.  54 

12.  74 

47.  68 

127 

1.  91 

2.  47 

1.  38 

1.  88 

20.  42 

34.  41 

14  81 

30.  35 

420 

. 52 

. 68 

. 95 

1,  50 

18.  18 

26.  20 

23.  27 

32.  36 

390 

. 57 

1.  18 

. 88 

. 86 

18.  10 

41.  76 

24  04 

16.  09 

270 

. 20 

. 88 

. 68 

1.  22 

6.  32 

35.  65 

24  84 

3a  19 

59 

1.  77 

1.  47 

1.  76 

. 91 

21.  83 

23.  99 

47.  39 

6.  78 

132 

a 35 

a 34 

4.  88 

2.  47 

32.  85 

21.  64 

25.  49 

20.  02 

643 

1.  77 

1.  14 

. 60 

1.  22 

2a  81 

17.  41 

la  41 

40.  37 

1,  271 

. 94 

1.  28 

1.  03 

1.  34 

2a  74 

33.  49 

21.  78 

21.  00 

1,  914 

1.  22 

1.  06 

1.  12 

1.  27 

a 42 

32.  20 

25.  03 

12.  35 

1 From  most  to  Vewest:  1st  quarter = highest  percent  of  within  State  students. 
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T.M«  5.2.4-V»riabl.  name.  Percent  BtuJ.nt  body  fron,  within  State,  U.S.  cUegee,  natk.n.1  quartUe  ■ n«™a  1S63 


Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 
tionij 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  aU  students  In  designated 
Quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

(1) 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

3d 

(9) 

4th 

(10) 

Public  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 

100 

178 

0.  20 
70.  98 
. 16 
0.  00 

.35 

4.  57 
.76 
6.  09 
1.54 

1.06 

1.95 
2.  94 
11.86 
2.  90 

1.07 

3.61 

5.  83 
15.  54 

6.  58 

2.  30 

0.  08 
7.  53 
.02 
0.  00 

.05 

12.98 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

15. 17 

71.77 

South 

155 

83 

127 

5.  13 

32.60 

54.74 

Southwest 

11.  ■<  . 

54.  69 

33.  57 

Rocky  Mountains  and 
Far  West 

7.92 

22.  27 

69.81 

11.  71 

18. 33 

69.  90 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic _ 

420 

390 

270 

59 

132 

5.  77 
1.85 
12.99 
.43 

1.01 

1.31 

1.69 

12.49 

3.28 

.95 

1.87 
2. 15 
15.  58 
8.  05 

1.26 

0.  80 
4.  49 
11.90 
.82 

1.44 

58.81 
25. 10 
32.61 
.79 

24.  30 

15.  94 
30.  53 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

22.  07 
24.  89 

3. 18 
19.  48 

Southwest 

32.  88 

28.  48 

6.  03 

Rocky  Mountains  and 
Far  West 

14.84 

83.36 

1.02 

28. 16 

44.  74 

2.  80 

Control  and  i gion 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quart( 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

0r— percent 

(1) 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

Public  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 

100 

178 

155 

83 

127 

0.  14 
1.71 
.99 
1.25 

4.  85 

0.  30 
.69 
.94 
1.32 

1.40 

0.  72 
.99 
.53 
1.75 

1.83 

0.  43 
1.92 
. 14 
1.42 

2. 18 

0.  36 
.54 
2.  93 
.09 

.66 

5.  71 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

37. 12 

56.  81 

South 

13.  77 

32.  51 

53. 18 

Southwest 

38.  64 

52.  03 

6.40 

Rocky  Mountains  and 
Far  West 

19.  21 

38.  05 

42.65  1 

13.  47 

27.  65 

58.23 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

420 

390 

270 

59 

132 

1.35 
.90 
1. 12 
.72 

2.49 

.90 

1.08 

.82 

2.09 

3.86 

.55 

.81 

.25 

1.43 

3.  67 

. 18 
. 18 
. 13 
2.31 

1.49 

43. 14 
29.  12 
51.07 
4.  62 

19.44 

34.  38 
46.  70 

20.  28 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains  

2.19 

South _ 

22.  34 

1.84  ! 

Southwest 

39.35 

8.  35 

1.23  ; 

Rocky  Mountains  and 
Far  West 

33.  23 
37. 12 

52.09 

10.06  ; 

42.  50 

.95 

' From  most  to  fewest:  1st  quarter = highest  percent  of  within  State  students. 
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Table  5.2.5.— Variable  name:  Perv^ent  students  pursuing  degree,  U.S.  coUeges,  regional  quartUe  ‘ norms,  faU  1965 


w] 

Neeroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 

■Vi 

;;  1 Control  and  region 

■■;'i 

u\ 

Number  of 

inotll'ii* 

quarter 

JNegro  stuaents 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

% (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

ti Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

69 

7.29 

0.  55 

0.93 

3.67 

58.27 

2.  83 

9.  54 

29.  36 

i Great  Lakeys  and  Plains 

69 

5.  68 

1. 17 

1.29 

1.59 

54.39 

12.96 

13.85 

18. 79 

i Sout^  - - 

100 

24.  20 

8. 11 

8.71 

8.05 

46.  85 

17.17 

16.  82 

19. 15 

(j  Southwest 

40 

20.59 

2.22 

2.93 

0. 98 

60.  86 

14.  54 

18.  39 

6.21 

il  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

36 

0.37 

1.64 

.41 

.32 

4.49 

72.35 

12.66 

10.  50 

j Private  institutions: 

:|  North  Atlantic 

280 

7.79 

1.98 

1.33 

1.09 

59.40 

16. 16 

12.20 

12.24 

1 Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

290 

2.  70 

2.  35 

1.49 

2.06 

23.78 

27.04 

20.70 

28.48 

i So  util-- 

177 

23.48 

11.20 

10.  47 

13.74 

31. 18 

23.42 

20. 13 

25.  27 

Southwest 

43 

17.99 

4. 98 

7.  02 

2.42 

41. 13 

16.  05 

24.  84 

17.98 

' Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

94 

1. 18 

.89 

1.16 

1.21 

9.76 

24.  89 

24.31 

41.  04 

) 

jl 

[|  All  public  institutions 

314 

11.93 

0.95 

4. 10 

2. 11 

47.  24 

22.  70 

17.39 

12.67 

1 All  private  institutions 

884 

8.  57 

3.  93 

2.  97 

2.81 

35.  99 

22.  86 

19.  92 

21.23 

1 

1 All  institutions— - 

1, 198 

11. 12 

4.  00 

3.37 

2.  51 

41.36 

24.  36 

18.  29 

15.  98 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

Of  aU  nonwnite  stuaents 

Contxoi  anQ  region 

JULUSvivU* 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

j (1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

4 North  Atlantic 

69 

0.  55 

0.  24 

0.51 

0.  49 

29.  73 

8.  22 

35.  36 

26.  68 

I rirpni.  IjaIcps  and  Plains 

69 

.79 

1. 10 

.66 

.33 

24.  52 

39.  73 

22.93 

12.82 

1 South  

100 

.68 

.33 

.70 

.66 

26.70 

14.  16 

27.  33 

31.81 

I Southwest 

40 

.79 

1.87 

2.  07 

.98 

6.  93 

36.  29 

38.  46 

18.33 

3 Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

ii  West 

36 

1.55 

2.31 

.99 

.36 

11.50 

62.  60 

18.  66 

7.  24 

< 

] Private  institutions: 

i North  Atlantic 

280 

1.22 

.52 

.71 

.77 

32.  38 

14.  82 

22.  67 

30.  13 

! Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

290 

.73 

1. 18 

.71 

.90 

15. 17 

32.  01 

23.37 

29.45 

; j 

F ‘ South  

177 

2.03 

.28 

.43 

.61 

51.45 

11.38 

15.  82 

21.  35 

1 Soil  thwest  

43 

1.03 

1.28 

1.32 

1.41 

10.  85 

19.09 

21.61 

48.44 

^ Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

:j  West 

94 

9.38 

2.  40 

2.91 

2.  82 

25.  78 

22.33 

20. 18 

31.  71 

t 

1 All  public  institutions 

314 

.79 

1.35 

.61 

.56 

18.  62 

46.  00 

15.  28 

20.09 

j All  private  institutions 

884 

1.76 

.89 

.95 

1.03 

27.  68 

19.33 

23.91 

29.  08 

;'l  All  institutions 

1, 198 

1.22 

1. 14 

.83 

.72 

22. 15 

33.80 

21.77 

22.  28 

1 From  smallest  to  largest:  1st  quarter= 

P 

lowest  percent  pursuing  degree. 
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Table  5.2.6.—Variable  name;  Percent  student  pursuing  degrree,  U.S.  coUege,  national  quartile  » 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


norms,  fall  1965 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwp&t 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West , 


69 

69 

100 

40 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 


1st 

(3) 


36 


280 

290 

177 

43 


94 


8.  58 
4.  48 
21.  27 
15.  50 


37 


9.  52 
2.  41 
23.  48 
16.  66 


2d 

(4) 


3d 

(6) 


4.  86 
2.  71 
8.  46 
2.  28 


1.  83 


1.  13 
1.  26 
11.  07 
3.  13 


1.  32 


1.  70 
2.  30 
11.  34 
5.  65 


. 84 


. 46 


4th 

(6) 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter-percent  of  aU 
Negro  students 


1st 

(7) 


2.  13 
1.  68 
5.  66 


29.  31 
28.  43 
47.  24 
61.  51 


2.  05 

1.  32 
9.  41 

2.  58 


1.  25 


31 


1.  06 
2.  23 
15.  36 
4.  85 


1.  22 


4.  49 


2d 

(8) 


3d 

(9) 


30.  05 
38.  93 
22.  47 
20.  05 


67.  41 


56.  19 
25.  46 
31.  18 
41.  43 


8.  03 
33.  58 
2a  37 
31.  07 


14.  33 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


26.  94 


6.  54 
15.  49 
21.  62 
14.  55 


19.  17 


18.  20 

14.  92 
20.  24 

15.  50 


17.  81 


4th 

(10) 


34.  ir 
17.  15 
8.  67 
3.  81 


8.  93 


17.  57 
26.  05 
25.  21 
11.  99 


40.  92 


' From  highest  to  lowest;  1st  quarter=Iargest  percent  freshmen  in  student  body. 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Other  nc 

mwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quart 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

ter— percent 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(15) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

69 

0.  53 

0.  44 

0.  24 

0.  56 

12.  08 

18.  40 

9.  20 

60.  32 

69 

. 88 

. 99 

. 60 

. 36 

18.  04 

46.  20 

23.  85 

11.  90 

100 

. 66 

. 53 

. 54 

. 66 

29.  59 

28.  66 

21.  26 

20.  50 

40 

1.  03 

2.  44 

1.  64 

. 14 

12.  10 

63.  30 

22.  58 

2.  02 

36 

1.  55 

2.  49 

1.  07 

. 27 

11.  50 

56.  25 

27.  45 

4.  81 

280 

1.  42 

. 40 

. 54 

. 82 

29.  16 

6.  59 

16.  83 

47.  42 

290 

. 68 

. 98 

. 85 

. 97 

16.  90 

33.  83 

22.  49 

26.  79 

177 

2.  03 

. 29 

. 40 

. 66 

51.  45 

11.  38 

16.  46 

20.  71 

43 

1.  35 

1.  21 

1.  52 

.98 

15.  58 

30.  75 

42.  41 

11.  26 

94 

8.  42 

1.  90 

3.  72 

2.  84 

30.  36 

20.  33 

17.64 

31.  67 
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produce  college-trained  citizens,  but  in  institutions 
that  perform  best  in  this  regard  only  8 percent  of 
*the  students  are  Negro. 

Private  institutions. — The  relation  of  race  to 
normal  progress  toward  degree  is  not  nearly  so 
pronounced  in  private  institutions,  but  it  is 
present.  Although  in  three  of  the  regions  more 
Ibhan  a fourth  of  all  Negro  students  attend  upper 
c[uartile  schools,  there  are  also  three  regions  in 
which  more  than  one-fourth  attend  lower  quartile 
institutions.  And,  it  is  apparent  from  the  table 
[that,  except  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
pest  region  Negroes  constitute  a larger  percent 
pf  the  student  body  in  lower  quarter  schools  that 
m any  other. 

I Looking  at  all  public  institutions  in  the  Nation, 
approximately  7 in  every  10  Negro  students  attend 
institutions  that  are  below  median  in  this  regard, 
and  nearly  half  are  enrolled  in  institutions  of  the 
lowest  quarter.  And  the  odds  are  roughly  five 
times  as  great  that  a student  is  Negro  in  a lower 
compared  to  an  upper  quartile  school  (11.9.3  per- 
cent in  the  lowest  quarter  to  2.1  i percent  in  the 
highest).  For  all  private  institutions,  analogous 
figures  are  6 in  every  10,  over  one-third,  and  odds 
of  more  than  three  to  one.  Finally,  considering 
all  degree-granting  institutions  in  the  Nation,  66 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  Negro  students  attend 
colleges  that  do  not  do  as  well  as  the  average  in 
moving  their  students  tl  jough  to  graduation ; and 
whereas  11-12  percent  of  the  students  are  Negro 
in  poorest  quarter  schools  (by  this  measure),  only 
2.51  percent  are  Ne^ro  in  schools  ranking  in  the 
top  quarter. 

j Percent  freshmt  n are  of  student  body  (tables 
^ 5.2.7  and  5 2.S) 

As  with  the  prior  measm’e,  freshmen  as  a per- 
cent of  the  stT  ident  body  should  reflect  the  holding 
power  of  the  institution,  its  success  in  keeping 
j students  in  school  and  moving  them  along  toward 
degree  completion.  The  measure  is  fallible,  as 
when  unvisually  rapid  expansion  or  the  creation 
of  a new  college  witii  only  underclassmen  enrolled 
j inflate  h to  an  unreasonable  level ; but  unless  racial 
1 composition  is  somehow  strongly  related  to  the 
inflation  element,  this  fallibility  should  not 
challenge  the  conclusions  we  draw. 

Public  institutions. — It  is  apparent  that  there 
is  a unique  situation  in  the  South  regarding  this 
characteristic.  Negroes  constitute  more  than  nine 
times  as  large  a proportion  of  the  student  bodies 
in  schools  in  the  lowest  quarter  as  in  the  highest. 
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And  nearly  two-thirds  of  ail  Negro  students  in  the 
region  are  in  colleges  that  rank  below  the  median 
in  the  freshman-to-student-body  ratio.  But  in 
each  of  the  other  regions,  there  is  at  least  some 
slight  tendency  for  Negroes  to  be  above  the  median 
in  this  regard.  When  all  public  institutions  are 
considered  together,  slightly  more  than  half  of  all 
Negroes  are  in  institutions  that  perform  below  the 
average,  and  Negroes  consititute  a substantially 
larger  proportion  of  the  student  bodies  when  the 
institution  performs  poorly;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  poor  national  showing  simply 
reflects  the  weight  of  the  Southern  region. 

Private  institutions. — Overall,  the  picture  is  rel- 
atively less  favorable  in  private  than  in  public 
institutions.  Negroes  concentrate  in  institutions 
with  poor  performance  on  this  measure  in  both  the 
South  and  the  Southwest,  and  in  none  of  the  re- 
maining regions  is  the  proportion  in  the  top  quar- 
ter as  tiigh  as  for  the  public  institutions.  Also  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Southwest  joins  the  South  in 
a particularly  poor  showing;  vi^^hereas  student 
bodies  in  the  Southwest  have  26  percent  Negroes 
when  they  fall  in  the  lowest  quarter,  only  1 percent 
of  the  student  body  is  Negro  among  institutions 
in  the  upper  quarter.  Looking  at  all  private  in- 
stitutions, a bare  majority  of  then  Negro  students 
attend  colleges  that  fall  below  the  measure,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  student  body  that  is  Negro 
drops  steadily  as  we  move  from  tlie  bottom  to  the 
top  quarter.  Since  public  and  private  institutions 
are  very  similar  at  the  national  level,  the  same 
statement  applies  to  all  institutions  combined 
(see  the  last  line  of  the  respective  tables) . 

Per  student  expenditures  (tables  5.2.9  and 
5,2.10) 

Public  institutions. — In  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Plains  region,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West,  there  is  a larger  concentration  of  Negroes 
in  institutions  having  the  lowest  per  student  ex- 
penditures in  their  respective  region.  In  the 
remaining  regions,  however,  Negi’o  students  con- 
centrate heavily  in  colleges  that  ifall  in  the  third 
and  fourth  (highest)  quarters.  For  example, 
wheheas  12.06  percent  of  the  students  are  Negro 
in  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  colleges  that  fall  in  the 
lowest  quarter,  only  2.45  percent  are  Negro  in  the 
top  quarter;  but  in  the  South  3.47  percent  of  all 
students  are  Negro  in  the  lowest  quarter  institu- 
tions, but  in  the  top  quarter  of  institutions  slightly 
more  than  12  percent  are  Negro.  When  all  public 
institutions  are  examined  together,  it  is  again 
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Table  5.2.7.~Variabte  name:  Percent  freshmen  in  studemt  body,  U.S.  collcfees,  regional  quartile  ‘ norms,  fgU  19^5 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  P’ains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West _ 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions 


All  institutions. 


Number  ol 
Institu* 

Negroes  a: 

3 percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  In  designated  quarter— percent  of  all  i 
Negro  students  • 

tiOuS 

1st 

2d 

1 3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

76 

7.  69 

2.  52 

1.27 

3.88 

16.58 

11.22 

13.34 

4 

58.^ 

74 

1.  49 

1.43 

4. 18 

2.34 

9.  74 

7.83 

27.  70 

54.  713 

116 

24.  25 

21.  01 

9.86 

2.57 

30.  25 

34.60 

26.35 

8.  ^ 

41 

8 16 

1.08 

9.51 

1.61 

12. 16 

2.  53 

67.02 

18.20 

46 

.47 

.85 

1.40 

.86 

3.  30 

11.47 

45.  96 

39.26 

376 

1.99 

1.  11 

5. 13 

1.80 

10.  53 

7.08 

55.  33 

== b 

1 

27.  06 

367 

2.21 

1.  33 

1.61 

2.83 

15.05 

11.76 

24.91 

48.  27 

207 

12.  61 

32,42 

19.21 

3.93 

12.  63 

42.  87 

32.  86 

11.  6^ 

53 

25.  70 

13. 15 

1.04 

1.05 

53.  05 

33.43 

6.  57 

6.  9,? 

127 

1. 14 

.50 

1.62 

1.25 

11.85 

13.08 

40. 03 

35.03 

353 

9.  59 

10.  03 

4.  11 

2.  26 

23.  03 

31.  38 

25.  92 

19.  67 

1|  130 

9.  45 

4.  59 

4.  08 

2.  06 

31.  84 

20.  10 

27.  79 

20.  27 

1,  483 

10.  14 

6.  89 

3.  82 

2.  26 

29.  04 

24.  42 

27.  59 

18.  95 

• From  highest  to  lowest:  1st  quarter=largest  percent  fireshmen  In  student  body, 


Control  and  region 

1 

Number  of 
institu* 
tlons 

(2) 

Other  ui 

mwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  In 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  des 
of  all  nonw 

ignated  guar 
hite  students 

ter— percent 

3 

(1) 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d! 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

76 

74 

0. 18 
.28 

0. 18 
.34 

Q'l 

0.  52 
.56 
.42 
1.28 

1.51 

0.  57 
1.01 
.62 
1. 11 

1. 14 

2.60 

5.82 

5.30 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains  _ 

35.  69 

56.  4r 

South 

116 

41 

46 

6.  09 

11.87 

76.  22 ' 

Southwest 

■ aO 

6.  76 
1.06 

. Ol 

24.  00 

10.  32 

22.  65 

43.  03 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

. oO 

29.84 

5.  93 

26.82 

37.42 

1.  DU 

5.  74 

16.  50 

37.  90 

39.86 

Private  institutions: 
North  Atlantic 

376 

367 

207 

53 

127 

.54 

.71 

2.08 

1.62 

8.22 

on 

.78 
.88 
. 56 
1.05 

2.  57 

.99 
1.  00 
.64 
1.59 

3.  30 

8.  99 
11.51 

18. 14 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

. yu 
.73 

QA 

26.  33 

46.  53 

South 

15.  41 

32.  52 

40.  56 

Southwest 

• o*y 

1.51 

O 1 

38.  03 

9.  54 

17.  59 

34.84 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

13.  72 

15.  75 

27.  34 

43.19 

lo 

28.  66 

18.90 

21.  30 

31.15 

All  public  institutions  _ . 
All  private  institutions 

353 
1,  130 

1.  16 
1.  50 

. 48 
. 82 

1.  00 
1.  11 

. 74 
1.  16 

16.  25 
18.  35 

8.  89 
12.  96 

36.  89 
27.  39 

37.  97 
41.29 

All  institutions 

1,483 

1.  30 


. 63 

. 99 

. 96 

17.  61 

10.67 

33.  64 

38.  08 
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i Table  5.2.8o— Variable  name:  .Percent  freshmen  in  student  body,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  ^ norms,  fall  1965 


H 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 

f 

Number  of 

quarter 

Negro  students 

Control  and  region 

institu*' 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

; (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(P) 

(10) 

,1  Public  institutions: 

N orth  Atlantic — 

76 

3.43 

1.84 

1.68 

9.31 

60.  31 

18.47 

4.  83 

16.  39 

|k  Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

74 

2.  95 

2.  46 

2.26 

1.71 

19. 12 

55.44 

12.  76 

12.67 

!j  South... 

116 

2.  77 

4. 48 

19.  94 

26.  39 

8.  38 

10.  45 

43.99 

37. 14 

41 

1.96 

6.51 

.89 

7.  08 

16.  30 

69. 14 

1.30 

13.26 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

|j  West 

46 

.85 

1.68 

.83 

.42 

42.  87 

40.  65 

12.  50 

3.98 

M 

: Private  institutions: 

i North  Atlantic 

376 

1.65 

5.  77 

1.55 

1.69 

33.54 

53.86 

6.  79 

5.81 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

367 

2.93 

1.71 

1.32 

2.  13 

46. 19 

22.  78 

15. 45 

15.  58 

i South 

207 

3.56 

8.69 

18.  94 

25.  98 

6.  00 

16.71 

28.92 

48.  37 

1 Southwest 

53 

.68 

1.  32 

10.  32 

24.  92 

3.  44 

9.97 

25.08 

61.51 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

127 

1.39 

1.24 

.49 

1. 12 

59.  54 

19.03 

10.42 

11.00 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

ol  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institU'* 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1 (1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

' Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

76 

0.  53 

0.48 

0.  24 

0.  19 

61.49 

31.71 

4.  59 

2.  21 

1 Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

74 

.47 

1.04 

.41 

.31 

9.71 

75.  50 

7.47 

7.  32 

South - - 

116 

.69 

.39 

.34 

.85 

42.30 

18.  27 

15.  33 

24. 10 

I Southwest.. 

41 

.77 

1.49 

.32 

5.89 

19.  07 

46.  88 

1.39 

32.  66 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

; West 

46 

1.27 

1.46 

1.  17 

1.47 

48.73 

27.07 

13.47 

10.73 

i Private  institutions : 

f North  Atlantic 

376 

.92 

.98 

.50 

.53 

58.70 

28.  75 

6.  84 

5.  70 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

367 

1.04 

.96 

.65 

.69 

39.  06 

30.  62 

18.31 

12.01 

South 

207 

.64 

.67 

.51 

1.24 

19.  87 

23.47 

14.  33 

42.32 

Southwest 

53 

1.66 

1.04 

1.53 

1.74 

34.  60 

32.  39 

If).  31 

17.70 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

127 

3.  00 

2.  64 

2.06 

8.  65 

43.  20 

13.  57 

14.  69 

28.  54 

1 From  highest  to  lowest:  1st  quarter=largest  percent  freshmen  in  student  body. 
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apparent  that  Negro  students  tend  to  concentrate 
in  institutions  with  high  per  student  expenditures, 
with  more  than  70  i>ercent  concentrated  in  above- 
median colleges. 

Private,  institutions. — Only  in  the  South  does 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Negro  students  attend 
top-quartile  institutions.  More  than  one-fourth 
attend  bottom-quartile  institutions  in  all  regions 
except  the  North  Atlantic.  There  is  some  tend- 
ency for  the  proportion  Negro  in  the  student  body 
to  be  larger  in  third-  and  fourth-quarter  schools  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Rocky  Mountains-Far 
West,  but  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains,  and  the 
South  there  is  a clear  tendency  for  Negro  students 
to  be  more  frequent  in  the  first-  and  second-quarter 
institutions.  This  latter  tendency  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  Southwest.  All  private  institu- 
tions taken  together  show  this  slight  concentration 
in  poorer  performing  places.  And,  finally,  the 
figures  for  all  institutions  in  the  Nation  support 
the  conclusion  that  any  tendency  for  Negroes  to 
attend  institutions  with  lower  per  student  expendi- 
tures, is  indeed  a slight  one. 

Faculty  salaries  (^tables  5.2.11,  5.2.12,  5.2.13, 
5.2.14,  5.2.15,  5.2.16,  5.2.17,  and  5.2.18) 

Four  pairs  of  tables  are  considered  in  this  series: 
One  each  for  assistant  professors,  associate  profes- 
sors, professors,  and  all  ranks  combined  including 
instructors.  The  various  ranks  will  not  be  con- 
sidered separately,  since  the  pattern  is  generally 
the  same  for  all  of  them. 

Regional  differences  are  extremely  marked  In 
this  comparison.  Outside  the  South,  Negro  stu- 
dents attend  institutions  that  rank  toward  the  top 
in  their  region  in  salaries  paid  assistant  professors. 
Probably  whites  do  also,  since  it  is  generally  the 
larger  institutions  that  pay  the  better  salaries. 

In  table  5.2.11  a small  tendency  is  apparent  in 
three  of  the  regions  for  the  proportion  of  Negro 
students  to  rise  with  progression  from  the  low  to 
the  high  quarter.  But  Negro  students  primarily 
attend  colleges  in  the  South  that  rank  in  the 
bottom  and  second  quarters;  and  we  observe  there 
that  the  proportion  Negro  is  34.22  percent  for 
colleges  in  the  bottom  quarter  on  salaries  for 
assistant  professors  as  against  1.52  percent  for 
institutions  in  the  top  group. 

No  substantial  changes  in  these  summary  state- 
ments are  required  by  examining  salaries  for 
associate  and  full  professors,  although  we  note  here 
a slight  tendency  for  Negro  students  to  be  rela- 
tively more  frequent  in  low  paying  colleges  in  the 
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North  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  I 
Far  West.  | 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
magnitude  of  regional  differences  appears  in  the  1 
tables  for  all  faculty  combined.  Here,  only  4.44  I 
percent  of  all  college-going  Negroes  in  the  South, ; 
compared  to  63.61  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
attend  institutions  ranked  in  the  top  quarter  of 
their  respective  regions  on  faculty  salaries.  And, 
conversely,  one-fourth  of  all  Negro  students  in; 
the  South  compared  to  8 percent  in  the  North  ^ 
Atlantic  are  enrolled  in  bottom-quarter  colleges.  ■ 
In  the  South,  262  of  every  1,000  students  attending  1 
institutions  with  the  poorest  salaiy  structure  are;, 
Negro;  only  11  of  every  1,000  are  Negroes  in  those  J 
with  the  best  salary  schedules. 


Private  institutions. — As  with  public  institutions, 
in  private  ones  Negro  students  are  likely  to  attend 
those  that  perform  rather  well  on  salary  matters, 
except  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Over  70  per- 
cent in  both  these  regions  are  in  institutions  below 
the  regional  median  on  salaries  for  assistant  pro- 
fessors, and  in  none  of  the  other  regions  is  this  figure 
larger  than  30  percent.  Whereas  there  is  a slight 
tendency  for  Negro  students  to  be  proportionally 
more  numerous  in  the  better  paying  institutions 
outside  the  South,  they  are  distinctly  more  numer- 
ous in  the  poorest  salary  institutions  of  the  South 
and  Southwest.  Data  on  associate  professor 
salaries  does  not  change  these  conclusions,  except 
that  Negroes  are  relatively  numerous  in  third- 
quarter  schools  in  the  South.  Similarly,  for 
fuU  professors:  Jl.xept  for  this  relative  concentra- 
tion of  Negro  students  in  third-quarter  schools 
in  the  South  the  contrasts  between  the  Southern 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  country  are  stark  indeed. 

When  salary  data  for  all  ranks  in  all  institutions 
are  examined  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  Negro 
college  student  in  the  United  States  is  much  more 
likely  than  his  white  counterpart  to  attend  an 
institution  that  pays  its  faculty  very  poorly  indeed 
compared  to  the  national  standard.  The  student 
body  in  the  Nation’s  poorest  paying  colleges  is 
over  14  percent  Negro,  compared  to  less  than  3 
percent  Negro  in  those  colleges  that  pay  best. 
But,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that,  region  by 
region,  such  disparities  exist  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  ana  not  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Since,  however,  these  regions  educate  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Nation’s  Negro  citizens,  the 
problem  is  national  in  its  implications  if  regional 
in  its  ecology. 


Table  5.2.9.— Variablie  name:  Per 


student  expenditures,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quajftile  > norms,  academic  year  1964 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions; 

7 North  Atlantic... 

I Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

1 South 

i Southwest — 

I Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
1 West 


private  institutions; 

i North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

I South. 

! Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions. 
All  private  institutions 

All  institutions 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic.. 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest. 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South.; 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions. - 
All  private  institutions. 


All  institutions. 


From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=smaUest  per^studeiit  expenditure. 


Number  of 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

Institu-  ^ 
tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

91 

1.  59 

1.  21 

4.  53 

3.  39 

9.  49 

4.  51 

58.  86 

27.  13 

170 

12.  06 

4.  88 

1.  17 

2.  45 

35.  67 

19.  90 

6.  75 

37.  67 

150 

3.  47 

13.  98 

14.47 

12.  27 

6.  52 

18.  53 

38.  68 

36.  27 

82 

3 79 

2.  09 

8.  43 

2.  45 

12.  98 

7.  90 

56.  17 

22.  95 

116 

2.  86 

2.  77 

1.  26 

. 61 

39,  48 

29.  97 

21.  93 

8.  62 

390 

1.  54 

1.  78 

6.  77 

1.  66 

13.  96 

21.  91 

50.25 

13.  87 

374 

2.  52 

2.  80 

1.  37 

1.  33 

34.  32 

34.  07 

16.  20 

15.  40 

261 

15.  23 

15.  23 

10.  11 

12.  59 

26.  21 

25.42 

16.  46 

31.  90 

57 

11.  28 

4.  69 

5.  68 

.46 

44.  63 

27.  67 

26.  16 

1.  54 

120 

1.  48 

. 57 

1.  44 

.97 

29.  62 

17.  27 

40.  23 

12.  89 

609 

4.  77 

3.  43 

6.  28 

4 93 

15.  97 

12.  50 

33.  37 

38.  16 

. 1, 202 

5.  33 

3.  84 

3.  10 

4 22 

30.  17 

26.  15 

19.  53 

24  15 

. 1, 811 

4.  83 

4 97 

5.  70 

3.  01 

24  98 

26.  68 

32.  17 

16.  16 

Number  of 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  desig 
of  all  nonwh 

;nated  quart 
ite  students 

er— percent 

lust  it  u* 
tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

91 

0.  28 

0.  15 

0.  54 

0.  73 

11.  11 

3.67 

46.  56 

3S.  66 

170 

6.  13 

. 30 

.43 

. 88 

51.  25 

3.  45 

7.  03 

?8.  26 

150 

. 32 

. 37 

.68 

. 61 

12.  66 

10.  31 

38.  74 

38.  29 

82 

4.  18 

. 52 

. 59 

1.  64 

40.  19 

5.  52 

11.09 

43.  20 

116 

2.  11 

3.  23 

.92 

1.  99 

26.  94 

32.  31 

14.95 

25.  80 

390 

. 48 

. 86 

.83 

1.  27 

13.  66 

33.  33 

19.  36 

33.  66 

374 

. 85 

. 80 

.73 

1.  14 

26.  75 

22.  60 

20.  08 

30.  56 

261 

1.  24 

. 47 

. 34 

.85 

37.  97 

13.  84 

9.  79 

38.  40 

67 

1.  00 

1.  75 

1.  50 

2.  13 

13.  98 

36.  39 

24.29 

25.  34 

120 

3.  34 

4.  55 

2.  39 

2.  79 

21.  68 

44.  66 

21.  63 

12,  03 

609 

1 2.  17 

1.  00 

.97 

. 92 

31.  44 

15.68 

22.  23 

30.  64 

..  1,202 

1 1. 00 

1.  25 

.92 

1.  39 

20.  30 

30.42 

20.  68 

28.  60 

..  1,811 

1.  58 

. 86 

.98 

1.  20 

32.  90 

18.  58 

22.  41 

26.  10 

3S3 


Tri.1.  SAIO— v.ri.bl.  nan...  P„  student  e.penditu„,  U.S.  <«ll.ge,,  . 


Control  and  region 


Number  of 
institu- 


nonns,  academic  year  1%4 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  In  designated 
qutirter 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 


(1) 

(2) 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

Sd 

(9) 

4th 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

91 

170 

150 

82 

116 

1.  59 
7.  20 

1.  03 
1.  28 
14.  10 
7.  22 

1.  17 

4.  32 
2.  74 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains. 
South 

4.  29 
2.  26 

9.  49 
55.  87 

5.  05 

6.  46 

58.  91 
16.  76 

26.  5^ 
20.  92 
7.00 

1.3i 

1 

Southwest 

o.  oo 

19.  31 

4.  61 

15.  12 

30.  73 

47.  14 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

o7 

O Ae 

2.  76 

.69 

23.  92 

62.  89 

11.  88 

Private  institutions; 
North  Atlantic 

o.  Uo 

. 95 

. 79 

64.  23 

19.91 

9.  67 

6.  Id 

390 

374 

261 

57 

120 

1 

1.  30 

3.  24 
15.  15 

4.  12 

. 75 

1.  85 
1.  38 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 
South 

1.  OD 

2.  37 

1 K no 

4.  23 
1.  27 

8.  07 
14.  90 

8.  70 
47.  90 

19.  44 
19.  34 

63.  80 

17.  86 

18.  95 
1.  49 

Soutuwest 

10.  Uo 
1 Q no 

11.  33 

11.  45 

26.  23 

30.  90 

23.  92 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

lo.  VZ 
1 A'? 

5.  95 

. 47 

44.  37 

28.  93 

25.  20 

1.  07 

1.  45 

1.  11 

9.  69 

23.  98 

29.  18 

37.  14 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Other  no: 

nwhlte  as  percent  of  all  students  In 
designated  quarter 

I 

Other  nom 

^hite  in  desig 
of  all  nonwh 

[nated  quarts 
ite  students 

3r— percent 

(1) 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

Public  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 

91 

170 

0.  28 
2.  52 

on 

0.  13 
. 45 
. 46 
. 93 

1.  10 

0.  52 
. 63 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

0.  91 

1.  05 

11.  11 
55.  28 

4.  29 
6.  46 

47.  24 
10.  81 

37.  36 
27.  45 
18.  49 

Southwest 

IQU 

82 

1 i A 

. oiP 
0 ni 

. 83 
2.  47 

. 56 

16.  94 

21.  45 

43.  12 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Ul 

.06 

47.  08 

22.  79 

29.  79 

.34 

1 AO 

Oo 

1.  22 

2.  88 

50.  39 

17.  37 

11.44 

20.  80 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West. . 

390 

374 

261 

57 

120 

. 33 

1.  24 
1.  23 
1.  14 

5.  01 

. 62 
. 71 
. 45 
1.  63 

6.  49 

. 90 
. 72 
. 24 
1.  42 

4.  30 

1.  09 
1.  05 

1.  23 

2.  22 

2.  42 

12 
18.  oC' 
38.  24 
13.  68 

9.  41 

13.  12 

24.  24 

- 

X\>.  tJ\j 

40.  45 
36.  11 

29.  78 
23.  43 
8.  87 
21.  13 

28.  14 

51.  97 
34.  28 
36.  40 
24.  74 

26.  33 

« From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=smallest  per  student  expenditure. 
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Table  5.2.11.— Variable  namei  Average  salary  for  assistant  professors,,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile  * norms, 

fall  1963 


*7 

Contn  ^ region 

(1) 

f‘  .■;  . 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  dosii^ated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

ad 

(8) 

3d 

(9) 

4th 

(10) 

's 

\ public  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic. 

54 

2.51 

4.41 

1.47 

4.  15 

9.  24 

19.02 

10.72 

61.02 

{ Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

6]. 

1.37 

2. 16 

2.  18 

3.00 

5.78 

19.92 

41. 17 

33. 13 

' \ South 

m 

34.  22 

20. 19 

13.82 

1.52 

33.  97 

34.  86 

25.36 

5.80 

d Southwest 

30 

17.38 

3.02 

1.57 

1.09 

50.  36 

20.30 

17.68 

11.66 

i Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

I West 

"!' 

321 

.26 

.64 

.35 

1.  12 

4.31 

15.64 

13.21 

66.83 

1 

Private  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

191 

2.20 

1.63 

1.46 

5.  06 

7.  66 

11.28 

15.97 

65.09 

j Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

184 

1.50 

2.03 

1.82 

2.  22 

9. 16 

19.  39 

22.  27 

49. 19 

South 

118 

28.48 

23.  53 

7.79 

3.26 

32.00 

38.74 

17.22 

i :.  04 

-|  Southwest- 

31 

8.21 

.94 

.95 

1.04 

71.51 

5.42 

5.08 

17.99 

Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

60 

.85 

.96 

1.29 

.86 

9.70 

12.90 

55.61 

21.79 

= All  public  institutions 

275 

21.  93 

5.  46 

1.  55 

2.  24 

49.  78 

20.  67 

8.  44 

21.  10 

All  private  institutions 

584 

11.  34 

2.  78 

2.  01 

2.  96 

36.  08 

12.  47 

16.  48 

34.  96 

All  institutions 

859 

15.  75 

7.  47 

2.  94 

2.  28 

29.  14 

26.  43 

17.  79 

26.  04 

Other  uonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percen 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institu- 

Uons 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

|,Pviblio  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

54 

0.07 

0.  14 

0.  65 

0.  64 

1.76 

4. 12 

31.45 

62.  67 

1 Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

61 

.52 

.45 

1.07 

.42 

7.  08 

13.32 

64.  73 

14.87 

1 South 

92 

.61 

.33 

.62 

.72 

11.93 

11.41 

22.36 

54.  30 

Southwest- - 

36 

1.04 

1.28 

2.49 

.94 

6.  08 

17.32 

56.26 

20. 34 

j Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

1 West 

32 

1.  19 

1.35 

.45 

1.74 

11.50 

18.90 

9.  79 

59.  81 

1 Private  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

191 

1.  15 

.37 

.88 

.96 

14.03 

8.91 

33.76 

43.  30 

1 Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

184 

.73 

.55 

.65 

.89 

11.90 

14.08 

21. 13 

52.  89 

1 South--- - - 

118 

.58 

.64 

.30 

.59 

14.  35 

23. 15 

14.  35 

48. 15 

1 Southwest-- 

31 

.92 

1.35 

1.40 

1.69 

15. 18 

14.  86 

14.  22 

55.73 

1 Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 

1 West 

60 

3.  95 

1.95 

2.31 

4.  84 

15.  28 

8.93 

33.97 

41.81 

1 All  public  institutions 

275 

. 44 

. 66 

1.  09 

. 89 

5.  57 

14.06 

33.  34 

47.03 

1 All  private  institutions. . - . 

■^84 

1.  03 

. 89 

. 81 

1.  21 

11.  70 

14.  19 

23.  50 

50.  61 

1 All  institutions 

859 

j . 90 

. 59 

1.  07 

. 94 

7.  86 

9.  82 

30.40 

51.  91 

1 

> From  lowest  to  highest;  1st  querter^lowest  aversge  salaries. 
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XoKlo  «;  2 12  —Variable  name:  Average  salary  for  assistant  professors,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  ‘ norms, 
iameo.£.iA.  o fall  1963 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

Negroes  as  oercent  o fall  stut^ents  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter---percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

54 

0.31 

3.  57 

4.  36 

3.08 

0.09 

7. 11 

25. 15 

67,  65 

61 

0.  00 

1.48 

3.  49 

2.22 

0.  00 

2.  24 

13.  33 

84.  43 

92 

36.  44 

20.02 

6.42 

.99 

33.  88 

47.34 

16.  25 

2.52 

36 

99.24 

17.92 

2.06 

1.03 

12.91 

36.  67 

40.21 

10.  22 

32 

0.  00 

.22 

.69 

.75 

0.  00 

.92 

15.53 

83.  55 

191 

2.87 

1.78 

1.66 

4.  23 

5.04 

10. 16 

18.  39 

66.  41 

184 

1.46 

2.29 

1.99 

2.01 

9.  74 

28.07 

30.75 

31.44 

118 

23.36 

1.09 

6.  85 

3.51 

86.  26 

2.91 

5.62 

5.21 

31 

4.  27 

1. 16 

.37 

.20 

80.  45 

19.05 

.22 

,28 

60 

.89 

00 

1.34 

.85 

12.26 

12.  34 

53.  45 

21.96 

■} 

\ 1 

t ; 

Control  and  region 
(1) 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

j 1 

t ' 

\ ! 

: 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(15) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

1 : 

Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

54 

0.  00 

0.  13 

0.  12 

0.  64 

0.  00 

1.70 

4.  42 

93.  88 

\ 

t 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains.  — 

61 

0.  00 

.42 

.62 

.74 

0.  00 

2.  04 

7.  59 

90.  37 

i 

South 

Southwest 

92 

.65 

.31 

.66 

.81 

11.93 

14.  67 

32.  77 

40.  64 

1 

36 

.76 

1.34 

1.89 

1.01 

.20 

5.  53 

74.  02 

20.25 

\ 

f 

] 

j 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

32 

0.  00 

1.01 

1. 16 

1.29 

0.  00 

2.42 

14.  97 

82.62 

Private  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

191 

1. 10 

.61 

.87 

.87 

6.  75 

12. 18 

33.  63 

47.44 

) 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

184 

.73 

.54 

.77 

.90 

13.01 

17.80 

31.  53 

37.  66 

1 

Soutfh  

118 

.49 

.24 

.29 

1.26 

39.  70 

14.  24 

5.  21 

40.  86 

Southwest 

31 

1.07 

1.71 

.56 

3.01 

38.  22 

53. 18 

.64 

7.  96 

1 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

60 

3.  38 

1.94 

2.  43 

4.  79 

15.  80 

9.  34 

32.99 

41.87 

1 From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter  *=lo west  average  salaries. 
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Table  S.2.13.'-Variable  name:  Average  salary  i»br  professors,  U.S.  coUages,  regional  quartile  * 


norms, 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


\ il 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions. 
All  private  institutions 

All  institutions 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains. 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions.. 
All  private  institutions. 

All  institutions 


• From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter » lowest  average  salaries. 


Number  c 
instUu- 
tions 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
f quarter 

i Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

54 

2.  -50 

6.  05 

0.  85 

4.  73 

9.  56 

18.  58 

8.  25 

6S.  62 

61 

1.  10 

2.  71 

2.  44 

2.  34 

4.  68 

19.  26 

25.  52 

50.  54 

19.  32 

29.  31 

10.  61 

2.  42 

20.  07 

49.  71 

21.  44 

8.  77 

22.  75 

1.  45 

2.  40 

1.  19 

52.  97 

11.  36 

20.  17 

15.  50 

32 

II 

. 20 

. 34 

1.  24 

13.  00 

6.  31 

11.38 

69.  31 

186 

1.  90 

1.  78 

1.  74 

4.  64 

6.  88 

12.  05 

17.  07 

64.  00 

172 

1.  78 

. 99 

2.  06 

2.  45 

10.  06 

9.  40 

26.  92 

53.  61 

116 

30.  97 

8.  20 

17.  00 

3.  23 

38.  30 

13.  36 

36.  08 

12.  25 

31 

11.  39 

. 78 

. 68 

1.  37 

68.  21 

6.  48 

5.  92 

19.  38 

59 

. 92 

1.  36 

1.  79 

. 61 

10.  87 

19.  18 

50.  11 

19.  84 

275 

20.  78 

4.  99 

2.  32 

2.  15 

49.  79 

16.  91 

11.  57 

21.  73 

564 

9.  28 

3.  90 

2.  36 

2.  90 

27.  54 

20.  08 

18.  31 

34.  06 

839 

9.  50 

10.  79 

2.  97 

2.  30 

17.  22 

37.  95 

17.  86 

26.  97 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

54 

0.  08 

0.  06 

0.  59 

0.  65 

2.  12 

1.  27 

38.  12 

58.  48 

61 

. 59 

. 44 

. 71 

. 84 

8.  05 

9.  94 

23.  60 

58.  40 

92 

. 56 

.28 

. 68 

. 73 

11.  58 

9.  40 

27.  01 

52.  01 

36 

6.  94 

1.  51 

1.  24 

. 87 

32.  52 

23.  86 

20.  93 

22.  67 

32 

. 81 

1.  14 

. 55 

1.  89 

7.  99 

20.  39 

10.  72 

60.  89 

186 

. 79 

.56 

1.  02 

. 86 

10.  03 

13.  29 

35.  00 

41.  68 

172 

1.  01 

. 42 

.48 

1.  01 

14.  97 

10.  38 

16.  51 

58.  14 

116 

. 45 

. 52 

. 42 

. 61 

12.  22 

18.  39 

19.  44 

49.  94 

31 

1.  33 

. 86 

2.21 

1.  28 

15.  18 

13.  59 

36.  73 

34.  50 

59 

2.  51 

3.  23 

2.  74 

3.  83 

10.  70 

16.  36 

27.  69 

42.  25 

275 

1.  02 

. 77 

. 72 

. 91 

13.  65 

14.  58 

20.  09 

51.  67 

564 

1.  08 

. 95 

. 75 

1.  25 

11.  24 

17.  08 

20.  28 

51.40 

839 

. 98 

. 81 

. 90 

. 96 

8.31 

13.  40 

25.39 

52.  90 

387 


Table  5.2.14.— Variable  name:  Average  salary  for  associate  professors,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile ' norms, 

fall  1963 


Negroes  as  percent  of  aU  students  in  designated 

Negroes  In  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 

Number  of 

quarter 

Negro  students 

Control  and  region 

fnRt.if.ii- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

54 

0.00 

4.  31 

4.47 

2.  98 

0.  00 

7.  08 

25.  18 

67.  74 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

61 

. 26 

1.  41 

1.84 

2.  47 

. 06 

4.  10 

9.  85 

85.  99 

South - - 

92 

16.  07 

24.  04 

7.  20 

. 87 

9.  88 

70.  02 

18.  08 

2.  03 

Southwest 

36 

38.  41 

20.  03 

1.  95 

1.  30 

13.  23 

39.  73 

27.  15 

19.  88 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

32 

0.  00 

0.  00 

. 60 

. 76 

0.  00 

0.  00 

16.  72 

83.  28 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic— 

186 

2.  65 

1.  48 

1.91 

4.  24 

5.  44 

7.  82 

21.  35 

65.  38 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

172 

1.  59 

1.61 

1.  85 

2.  49 

12.  06 

16.  55 

55.  79 

45.  59 

South - 

116 

18.  65 

10,  65 

3.  83 

. 67 

71.  53 

22. 

5.  14 

1.  00 

Southwest • 

31 

4.  83 

1.  17 

1.  09 

. 20 

76.  76 

18.  55 

4.  41 

. 28 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West - 

59 

1.  34 

. 88 

1.  90 

. 62 

19.  99 

11.  76 

47.61 

20.  65 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

of  all  nouwhite  students 

onH  ifocrinn 

insfcifcU'' 

VyOllLTOl  cUlU  aci^lUXi 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

54 

0.  00 

0.  12 

0.  06 

0.  64 

0.00 

1.  33 

2.  30 

96.  36 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

61 

.96 

.38 

. 57 

. 77 

.73 

3.  57 

9.  82 

85.  88 

South 

92 

. 90 

. 22 

.78 

. 81 

10.  89 

12.  79 

38.  79 

37.  62 

Southwest 

36 

. 67 

8.  04 

1.  46 

. 86 

. 46 

32.  06 

40.  94 

26.  53 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

32 

0.  00 

3.  27 

.98 

1.  32 

0.  00 

. 87 

15.  74 

83.  39 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

186 

1.  05 

.69 

. 80 

. 89 

7.  58 

12.  81 

31.  47 

48.  14 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

172 

. 87 

.43 

.61 

1.  02 

17.40 

11.  50 

22.  34 

48.  77 

South 

116 

. 54 

. 22 

. 28 

1.  12 

45.  05 

10.  13 

8,  15 

36.  67 

Southwest - 

31 

1.  04 

1.57 

1.  75 

3.  01 

31.  32 

47.  24 

13.  48 

7.  96 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

59 

2.  82 

2.  60 

2.91 

3.  83 

15.  14 

12.  50 

26.37 

45.  99 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=lowest  average  salaries. 
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Table  5.2.15.— Variable  name:  Average  salary  for  full  professors,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile^  norms,  fall  1963 


Control  and  region 

Number  ol 
institu- 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

tlons 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Public  iustitutions: 

North  Atl&utic 

53 

3.87 

6.  02 

0.  39 

3.  76 

13. 12 

18.  45 

2.  35 

66.08 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

61 

1. 10 

2.  73 

2.85 

2. 19 

4.  76 

17.86 

26.96 

50.  42 

South 

92 

12.75 

21.32 

18.79 

3.91 

12.98 

38.09 

34.26 

14.66 

Southwest 

36 

7.09 

8.  49 

1.88 

1.56 

22. 11 

37.66 

16.01 

24.22 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

32 

.78 

.24 

.54 

1.02 

12.  57 

7.66 

14.  89 

64.89 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

183 

2. 11 

1 15 

1.  67 

4.93 

8.26 

6.55 

17.74 

67.  45 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

170 

1.79 

2.  00 

1.56 

2.32 

9.  80 

16.49 

22.94 

50.  78 

South  _ 

114 

19.  79 

13.31 

17.91 

3.  51 

24.  73 

22.34 

40.  76 

12. 16 

Southw'est- 

26 

9.  04 

6.  40 

1.  19 

.74 

40.  72 

34.  07 

13.97 

11.24 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

59 

1.50 

.90 

1.77 

.62 

18.  52 

12.56 

48.  42 

20.  50 

All  public  institutions 

274 

14.33 

10.21 

2.59 

2.  05 

34.  57 

31. 18 

12.57 

21.68 

All  private  institutions 

552 

9.  00 

4.  73 

2. 15 

2.  87 

26.02 

22.  50 

16.45 

35.  03 

All  institutions 

1 

826 

1 

6.  58 

10.28 

4. 19 

2.31 

11. 11 

36.58 

24.  94 

27.36 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 

Other nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

52 

0.  07 

0.  09 

0.  11 

0.  79 

1.64 

1.88 

4.  42 

92.06 

Great  Lakes  and  Plp.ins 

61 

.51 

.49 

.82 

.78 

7.08 

10.  36 

24.  76 

57.  80 

South 

92 

. 58 

.27 

. 75 

.70 

11.68 

9.  40 

26.91 

52.01 

Southwest 

36 

5.70 

.73 

.69 

1.47 

35.  74 

6.50 

11.85 

45.  90 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

32 

.89 

1.  19 

.49 

1.72 

8,24 

21.60 

7.72 

62.  44 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

183 

.73 

.57 

.92 

.91 

10.  04 

11.  54 

34.  52 

43.90 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

170 

' .94 

.54 

.63 

.89 

13.32 

11.62 

24. 13 

50.  92 

South 

114 

.43 

.49 

.41 

.66 

11.84 

17.94 

20. 16 

50.  06 

Southwest 

26 

1.40 

2,03 

1.59 

1.24 

11.56 

19.85 

34.35 

34.  24 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

59 

3. 11 

2.06 

3.04 

3.86 

13.  79 

10.  40 

29.  86 

45.  94 

All  public  institutions 

274 

1.  11 

.56 

.82 

.89 

15.  01 

9.  67 

22.37 

52.95 

All  private  institutions 

552 

1.05 

. 79 

.99 

1. 16 

10.  63 

13.  11 

26.  58 

49.  69 

All  institutions 

826 

.96 

.90 

.77 

1.  00 

7.62 

15.  03 

21.59 

55.  75 

t From  lowest  to  highest:  Is'.  quarter=lowest  avenge  salaries. 
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Control  and  region 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains 
South 
Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains 
South 
Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 


Negroes  as  percent  of  aU  students  in  designated 
quarter 


national  guartile » norms,  fall  1963 

Negroes  in  desi^ated  quaTter-peroent  of  aU 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Private  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=lowest  faculty  salaries' 


1 ’&  1 


% 


I Table  5.2.17.— Variable  name:  Weighted  average  salary,  full  professor  through  instructor,  U.S.  colleges,  regional 
I quartile  ‘ norms,  fall  1963 


' 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter—nercent  of  all 

Control  and  region 

Number  oi 
institu- 

quarter 

Negro  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

54 

2.  55 

3.  23 

1.62 

4.  70 

8. 10 

13.  52 

14.  77 

63.61 

! Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

61 

1.56 

2.  22 

2.  30 

2.49 

7.  22 

16.  25 

22.  32 

54.21 

South 

92 

26. 19 

31. 10 

11.68 

1.  14 

25.  86 

46. 13 

28.  57 

4.44 

Southwest.. 

36 

16.  66 

1.90 

1.42 

1.64 

52.94 

13.72 

9. 18 

24. 17 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

32 

.63 

.39 

.33 

1.06 

11.38 

7.71 

11.60 

69.  31 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

200 

2. 11 

1.43 

6.81 

1.64 

6.72 

9.75 

57.  62 

25.91 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

193 

1.47 

2.  85 

1.33 

2. 16 

8. 13 

25.95 

18.  81 

47.10 

South 

118. 

16.  27 

31.88 

5.96 

3.  32 

21.25 

53.  35 

13.39 

12.01 

Southwest 

31 

14.  85 

.89 

1.68 

.65 

68.  88 

7.99 

12.74 

10.  39 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

61 

.78 

1.64 

1.58 

.62 

8.08 

26.  95 

45.  01 

19.  97 

All  public  institutions 

275 

23.04 

4.43 

1.92 

2. 15 

53. 10 

15.  57 

9.  01 

22.32 

All  private  institutions 

603 

10.  66 

3.97 

1.55 

3.03 

30.  35 

18.  99 

11.52 

39. 14 

All  institutions 

878 

14.20 

9.75 

2.33 

2.  37 

24.  40 

32.83 

14.  23 

28.  52 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  Quarter — nercent 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 

designated quarter 

of  all  nonwhite  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

54 

0.90 

0. 10 

0.  61 

0.  65 

1.94 

2.  85 

36.73 

58.48 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

61 

.45 

1.06 

.31 

.84 

6.72 

24.96 

9.  56 

58.77 

South , 

92 

.45 

.37 

.63 

.72 

8.  88 

10.75 

25 

55.37 

Southwest 

36 

1.21 

3.48 

.54 

1.  17 

7.  71 

50.  62 

6.98 

34.68 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

32 

1.20 

1.49 

.48 

1.62 

12.49 

16.98 

9.  64 

60.89 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

200 

.83 

.71 

.59 

i.Ol 

9.27 

17.04 

17.  52 

56. 17 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

193 

.80 

.58 

.71 

.86 

11.49 

13.59 

26. 12 

48.80 

South 

118 

.46 

.77 

.24 

.61 

13.  05 

27.71 

11.43 

47.81 

Southwest 

31 

1.31 

.74 

1.39 

1.83 

11.57 

12.  63 

20.  06 

55.73 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

61 

2.92 

2.  82 

4.64 

2.21 

10.73 

16.  58 

47.  38 

25.31 

All  public  institutions 

275 

.58 

1.06 

.86 

.84 

7.  55 

21.01 

22.64 

48.79 

All  private  institutions 

603 

1.06 

.65 

.88 

1.25 

10.52 

10.81 

22.  61 

56.06 

All  institutions 

878 

.82 

.73 

1.00 

.95 

6.  59 

11.49 

28.41 

53.51 

I From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=lowest  faculty  salaries. 
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Table  5.2.18.— Variable  name:  Weighted  average  wlary,  full  professor  through  instructor,  U.S.  coUeges  national 

quartile  ‘ norms,  fall  1963  “*««=»»  national 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South,. 

Southwest. 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 
institu- 

Negroes  as 

\ percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter — 
Negro  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

54 

87.  22 

0.  77 

2.  02 

3.  57 

6.  46 

0.  48 

15.  04 

61 

0.  00 

1.  70 

2.  28 

2.  35 

0.  00 

3.  48 

19.  72 

92 

32.  79 

28.  78 

3.  84 

1.  08 

25.  70 

60.  34 

11.  18 

36 

99.  24 

12.  26 

1.  89 

1.  51 

12.  91 

40.  03 

21.  80 

32 

0.  00 

. 01 

. 66 

. 77 

0.  00 

. 05 

17.48 

200 

1.  67 

1.  58 

1.  54 

A 25 

3.  05 

10.  54 

13.  31 

193 

1.  46 

2.  17 

1.  74 

2.  24 

10.  82 

26.  75 

22.  76 

118 

24.  73 

5.  98 

5.  39 

. 65 

74.  60 

13.  43 

10.  97 

31 

5.  09 

. 52 

. 80 

. 20 

87.  54 

5.  14 

7.  04 

61 

. 85 

1.  69 

1.  94 

. 73 

11.  82 

18.  65 

38.  69 

4th 

(10) 


78. 02 : 
76.  79  i 
2.  79 ; 
25.  26  i 


82.  47  i 


73.  10  ; 
39.  67  I 
1.  00  \ 
. 28  > 


30.  84 


^ From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter  slowest  faculty  salaries. 


Number  of 
Institu- 

Other  nc 

mwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  non 

white  in  desl 
of  all  nonwl 

gnated  quart 
iilte  students 

cr— percent 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

54 

0.  25 

0.  14 

0.  08 

0.  65 

0.  12 

0.  61 

4.  18 

95.  09 

61 

0.  00 

. 47 

. 97 

. 67 

0.  00 

3.  06 

26.  97 

69.  97 

92 

. 08 

. 48 

. 62 

. 84 

1.  28 

20.  01 

35.  75 

42.  96 

36 

. 76 

1.  24 

2.  35 

1.  11 

. 20 

8.  18 

54.41 

37.  22 

32 

3.  27 

2.  28 

. 82 

1.  32 

.37 

5.  42 

12.49 

81.  22 

200 

. 87 

. 67 

. 51 

1.  06 

5.  53 

15.  57 

15. 

63  65 

193 

.80 

. 53 

.84 

. 86 

15.40 

16.  85 

28.  41 

39.  34 

118 

. 63 

. 24 

. 25 

1.  10 

40.  88 

11.  43 

11.09 

36.  61 

31 

1.  10 

1.  79 

1.  35 

3.  01 

36.  09 

33.  44 

22.  51 

7.  96 

61 

2.  59 

3.  46 

5.  18 

2,  41 

12.  88 

13.  67 

36.  91 

36.  54 
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)^tudent^f acuity  ratio  (tables  5.2.19  and  5.2.20) 

-||  Public  institutions. — There  is  wide  varmtion 
^between  the  regions  on  this  measure,  and  no  clear 
■pattern  appears  to  exist.  In  the  North  Atlantic, 
i PSouth,  and  Southwest  regions  there  is  e pro- 
! Inounced  tendency  for  Negro  students  to  concen- 
! i^trate  in  those  institutions  with  the  most  favorable 
(.iivalues  on  this  characteristic,  that  is,  in  those  with 

t il  * 

I ( the  smallest  number  of  students  per  faculty.  In 

Ijthe  remaining  two  regions  there  is  a less  favorable 

hjpicture,  with  Negro  students  under-represented 

[in  the  third  and  top  quarters. 

When  all  public  institutions  are  combined,  the 

inational  picture  indicates  that  35  out  of  every  100 

ijNegro  college  students  attend  institutions  with 

ij highly  favorable  student-teacher  ratios,  and  that 

|the  proportion  of  students  who  are  Negro  is 

Ijlarger  in  the  top  compared  to  any  of  the  other 

j|  quarters.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 

[ regional  variation,  however,  and  the  national  pic- 

t ture  is  attractive  principally  because  the  South, 

I with  its  favorable  ratio,  has  a large  proportion  of 

! the  Nation’s  Negro  students. 

; Private  institutions. — The  pattern  is  substan- 

i tially  the  same  for  private  institutions.  In  the 

I North  Atlantic  and  South  a majority  of  all  Negro 

i students  attend  colleges  ranked  above  the  median 

on  faculty-student  ratio,  while  the  Great  Lakes 

1 and  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains-Far  West 

{ are  especially  likely  to  cluster  their  Negro  students 

I in  lowest-qiiartile  institutions.  Regional  dif- 

j ferences  are  not  pronounced,  however,  except  that 

I the  Negroes  are  distinctly  more  likely  to  attend 

|i  higher  than  lowest-level  institutions  in  the  South. 

J'  For  all  private  institutions  combined,  a majority 

(65  percent)  of  Negro  students  are  enrolled  in 

, instit.  tions  that  are  below  the  median  and  a larger 

I proportion  of  the  students  are  Negro  in  the  two 

i middle  quarters  than  in  the  extremes. 

, For  all  the  Nation’s  institutions  of  higher 

I learning,  some  60  percent  of  the  Negro  students  are 

; in  below-median  institutions,  but  the  percent 

j Negro  in  the  student  body  is  higher  in  third- 

j quarter  (7.41  percent)  institutions  than  in  any 

j other,  and  the  smallest  concentration  is  in  bottom- 
I • • * 

I quarter  mstitutions  where  Negroes  constitute 

I 3.44  percent  of  the  total. 

j 

1 


Percent  of  faculty  with  earned  doctorate  (tables 
5.2.21  and  5.2.22) 

Public  institutions. — Negro  students,  compared 
to  whites,  attend  colleges  in  which  small  percent- 
ages of  the  faculties  hold  the  earned  doctorate.  It 
is  true  in  all  regions  that  the  proportion  of  Negro 
students  is  higher  in  below-median  than  in  above- 
median institutions.  Only  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Plains  region  sends  approximately  half  its  Negro 
students  to  above-median  institutions.  When  all 
public  institutions  are  considered  together,  three 
in  every  four  Negro  students  attend  below-median 
institutions,  and  the  percent  Negro  in  the  student 
body  drops  steadily  from  10.69  percent  in  lowest- 
quarter  schools  to  1.84  percent  in  highest-quarter 
ones. 

Private  institutions. — In  the  Rocky  Moimta,ins 
and  Far  West,  a cleai  majority  of  Negro  students 
attend  better  ranking  colleges.  And  in  both  this 
region  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains,  students 
are  almost  as  likely  to  be  Negro  in  the  better  as 
in  the  poorer  ranking  schools.  But,  elsewhere,  the 
picture  is  less  attractive.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  in  the  Southwest,  and  nearly  80 
percent  in  the  North  A.tlantic,  are  in  below- 
median  institutions,  and  this  is  true  of  around 
70  percent  in  the  South  and  60  percent  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains.  Perhaps  the  South 
warrants  special  attention  because  Negro  students 
concentrate  there,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
percent  Negro  in  the  student  body  is  substantially 
higher  in  below-median  than  in  third-  and  fourth- 
quarter  places. 

For  the  Nation,  nearly  70  percent  of  the  Negroes 
attending  private  institutions  are  in  those  that  fall 
below  the  median  on  percent  of  faculty  holding  th  e 
earned  doctorate,  and  the  student  body  has  its 
highest  proportion  of  Negro  students  in  those 
colleges  that  fall  in  the  second  quarter. 

When  all  public  and  private  institutions  are 
combined  to  give  a total  national  picture,  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  Nation’s  Negro  students  are 
in  colleges  with  relatively  small  proportions  of 
faculty  holding  the  earned  doctorate,  and  the 
percent  of  students  who  are  Negro  runs  two  to 
three  times  as  high  in  the  institutions  that  are 
below  average  on  this  measure  of  quality. 
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Table  5«2.19.~Variable  name:  Student-faculty  ratio,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile  ^ norms,  fall  1963 


Control  and  region 
(1) 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

3d 

(«) 

4th 

(10) 

Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

100 

1.  94 

1.  80 

5.  71 

3.  56 

10.  71 

19.  85 

49.  24 

20.  20 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

8.  89 

2.  58 

1.  97 

1.  33 

56.  81 

24.  84 

10. 19 

8.  16 

South 

155 

4.  38 

10.  06 

10.  63 

18.  02 

9.  16 

17.40 

24.  24 

49.21 

Southwest 

84 

2.  60 

2.  20 

9.  22 

3.  18 

22.  00 

11.68 

54.  38 

11.  94 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

127 

3.  36 

1.  54 

.69 

1.  04 

55.  63 

18.  73 

11.21 

14.  44 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

420 

1.  69 

1.  39 

8.  48 

1.  62 

28.  30 

14.  06 

48.  74 

8.  90 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

391 

3.  43 

1.  29 

1.  15 

1.  43 

62.  46 

17.  95 

10. 14 

9.  45 

South 

271 

5.  81 

16.  49 

23.  61 

10.  67 

11.  94 

33.  90 

33.  21 

20.  95 

Southwest - 

59 

1.  31 

10.  40 

11.  17 

. 66 

8.  38 

57.  43 

32.  09 

2.  10 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

132 

1.  41 

. 71 

. 96 

1.  32 

54.  94 

19.  28 

18.  44 

7.  34 

All  public  institutions 

644 

4.  15 

3.  26 

5.  60 

7.  25 

22.  26 

18.  05 

23.  99 

35.  69 

All  private  institutions 

1,273 

2.  91 

5.  47 

5.  97 

2.  71 

28.  35 

36.  81 

24.  21 

10.  63 

All  institutions 

1,917 

3.  44 

4.  65 

7.  41 

4.  41 

30.  71 

29.  91 

29.  46 

9.  92 

Other  nonwhite  as  percenr.  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institu- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic.. 

100 

0.  50 

0.  59 

0.  39 

0.  42 

18.  25 

43.  34 

22.  67 

15.  73 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

2.  83 

. 41 

. 68 

1.  35 

53.  40 

11.  73 

10.  35 

24.  51 

South 

155 

. 28 

. 62 

. 58 

. 62 

12.  58 

22.  75 

28.  35 

36.  33 

Southwest- 

84 

2.  19 

1.  31 

1.  16 

. 84 

52.  17 

19.  62 

19.  28 

8.  94 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

127 

2.  34 

2.  62 

1.  05 

1.  90 

33.  99 

27.  92 

14.  97 

23.  12 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

420 

. 64 

. 67 

1.  12 

1.  45 

33.  52 

21.  26 

20. 18 

25.  03 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

391 

. 92 

. 84 

. 68 

1.  12 

40. 14 

27.  82 

14.  31 

17.  73 

South 

271 

. 22 

. 35 

1.  56 

1.  09 

8.  14 

13.  06 

39.  77 

39.  03 

Southwest.  - 

59 

1.  71 

1.  09 

1.  60 

2.  21 

38.  38 

21.  01 

16.  09 

24.  52 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

132 

2.  55 

4.  33 

3.  34 

4.  59 

32.  37 

38.  44 

20.  90 

8.  29 

All  public  institutions 

644 

2.  10 

. 64 

.95 

. 87 

48.  60 

15.  34 

17.  58 

18.  48 

All  private  institutions 

1,  273 

. 94 

1.  19 

1.  15 

1.  50 

33.  01 

28.  87 

16.  80 

21.  33 

All  institutions- - - 

1,917 

1.  27 

1 

. 91 

1.  01 

1.  55 

46.  07 

23.  60 

16.  23 

14. 10 

< From  highest  to  lowest:  1st  quarter-most  students  per  faculty  member. 
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Table  5*2*20.— Variable  name:  Student-faculty  ratio,  U*S*  colleges,  national  quartile^  norms,  fail  1963 


Control  and  region 

:! 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter—percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

3d 

(9) 

4th 

(10) 

^'public  institutions: 

\|  North  Atlantic 

100 

8.  22 

4.  51 

3.  95 

2.  06 

5.  19 

10.  39 

56.  34 

28.  08 

ji  Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

2.  13 

.93 

1.  74 

5.  10 

3.  55 

2.  24 

12.  56 

81.65 

1 South 

155 

. 76 

23.  77 

9.  57 

5.  24 

. 13 

48.  35 

37.  19 

14.  32 

r|  Southv/est-- 

84 

. 52 

3.  52 

8.  20 

3.  68 

. 04 

9.  27 

26.  30 

64.  40 

^ Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

I West 

127 

. 61 

.49 

1.  05 

2.  10 

. 20 

1.  91 

16.  48 

91.  41 

Private  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic.  

420 

5.  57 

1.  38 

1.  49 

1.  79 

57.  13 

13.  95 

13.  66 

15.  26 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

391 

1.  31 

1.  23 

2.  69 

3.  36 

11.  63 

18.  75 

36.  15 

33.  47 

South 

271 

10.  57 

22.  69 

11.  31 

4.  12 

17.  97 

49.  77 

27.  52 

4.  75 

! Southwest 

. 59 

.64 

9.  32 

8.  22 

1.  56 

1.  85 

33.  17 

58.  05 

6.  93 

1 Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West.. 

132 

.98 

. 75 

1.  87 

1.  04 

16.  96 

23.  09 

34.  34 

25.  62 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  auarter^Dercent 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institu- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

100 

0.  17 

0.  31 

0.  57 

0.  45 

0.  72 

4.  68 

53.  88 

40.72 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

3.  03 

1.  08 

. 57 

1.  38 

14.  93 

7.  69 

12.  25 

65.  13 

South. 

155 

. 19 

. 64 

. 66 

. 29 

. 71 

27.  86 

54.  63 

16.  80 

1 Southwest.. 

84 

1.  63 

. 55 

. 99 

1.  76 

. 34 

4.  09 

8.  95 

86.  61 

I Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

1 West 

127 

3.  16 

1.  44 

1.  83 

20.  2 

. 93 

4.  90 

25.  27 

68.  90 

1 Private  institutions. 

1 North  Atlantic 

420 

1.  31 

. 71 

. 96 

. 29 

42.  25 

22.  38 

27.  59 

7.  78 

1 Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

391 

1.  03 

.87 

. 68 

1.  04 

21.  99 

31.  46 

21.  91 

24.  64 

South 

271 

1.  16 

1.  19 

. 32 

. 14 

35.  65 

47.  32 

14.  19 

2.  84 

Southwest 

59 

2.  32 

1.  49 

. 88 

2.  31 

23.  62 

18.  63 

21.  68 

36.  07 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

132 

3.  35 

3.  18 

4.  46 

2.  82 

18.  85 

31.  77 

26.  63 

22.  76 

j : From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter  =m06t  students  per  faculty  member. 
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Table  5.2.21.— Variable  name:  Percent  faculty  with  earned  doctorate,  U.S.  colleges,  regionailquartile>  norms,  1963 


Control  and  region 
(1) 

Number  of 
institu- 
tlOQS 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

1 ■ 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— p^arcent  of  all 
r^egro  students 

1st 

(8) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(*) 

3d 

(9) 

4th 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

63 

7.08 

6. 12 

1.93 

1.53 

22.59 

46.  38 

9. 10 

21.  93 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

69 

2.31 

2.  75 

2.00 

2.  39 

27.43 

22.36 

20.  59 

29.  62 

Sou'th 

95 

16.  46 

28.96 

4.  34 

1.  16 

35.  70 

52.  08 

8.  85 

3.  38 

Southwest 

39 

9.  49 

8.  30 

1.51 

2.  35 

39.  38 

34.  86 

10.  46 

15.  30 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West - 

39 

.76 

1.72 

.34 

.34 

18.08 

61.58 

9.  74 

10.  60 

Private  institutions: 

~ 

North  Atlantic 

231 

2.37 

6.  22 

1.50 

1.G7 

22.21 

55.  28 

13.49 

9.  02 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

235 

2.54 

1.57 

2.59 

1.46 

40.08 

19.  34 

25.  50 

15.  07 

South— — 

152 

10.  49 

23.80 

8.  66 

9.62 

25.  09 

44. 17 

14.  17 

16.  56 

Southwest 

33 

1.51 

22.  25 

.58 

.77 

9.  28 

83.20 

4.  39 

3.  12 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

93 

1.65 

1. 12 

1.38 

1.08 

17.  74 

20.  83 

28.  00 

33.44 

All  public  institutions 

305 

10.  69 

7.04 

2.77 

1.84 

39.  66 

34.38 

12.03 

13  . 93 

All  private  institutions. 

744 

2.  46 

8.  23 

3.59 

1.96 

16.  28 

50.  69 

19.  70 

13.  33 

All  institutions 

1,  049 

6.  55 

7.41 

( 

3.  16 

1 

1.88 

31.  12 

40.  43 

14.74 

13.71 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  desis 

nated  Quarter— Dercent: 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 

designated quarter 

of  all  nonwh 

Ite  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

63 

0.  08 

0.  53 

0.  22 

0.  59 

1.91 

29.  09 

7.56 

61.44 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

69 

1.32 

.45 

.66 

.39 

50.  63 

11.82 

21.95 

15.  60 

South 

95 

.37 

.26 

.61 

.99 

14.  83 

8.81 

22.  88 

53.47 

Southwest 

39 

1.05 

.42 

.91 

3.  11 

13.32 

5.  37 

19.25 

62.  05 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

39 

1.43 

.50 

.81 

.95 

32.43 

17.20 

22.22 

28. 15 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

231 

1.  16 

.64 

.55 

.77 

38.  80 

20.  34 

17.  72 

23. 14 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

235 

1. 19 

.94 

.50 

.56 

45.  75 

28.  25 

12.02 

13.98 

South 

152 

.57 

.55 

.34 

.51 

35.  73 

26.  80 

14.  58 

22.89 

Southwest 

S3 

1.41 

.88 

1.43 

1.73 

29.  00 

11. 12 

36.28 

23.60 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

■West.. 

93 

9.  02 

3.95 

20 

2.33 

33.80 

25.  57 

15.  46 

25. 17 

All  public  institutions 

305 

.62 

.78 

.38 

1. 10 

14.33 

23.72 

10. 18 

51.77 

All  private  institutions 

744 

1.31 

1. 18 

.75 

.94 

32.83 

27.  53 

15.49 

24. 15 

All  institutions 

1,049 

.97 

.89 

.58 

1.05 

23.  29 

24.  59 

13.76 

38.  37 

1 From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter>^Iowest  percent  iaoulty  with  earned  doctorate. 
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Table  5.2.22.— Voriable  name:  Percent  faculty  with  earned  doctorate,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile*  norms,  1963 


Control  and  region 


(i) 


Number  of 
institu- 
tionii 


(2) 


jPublic  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest - 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West - 


Private  institutions: 

Notth  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South. 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 


1st 

(3) 


63 

69 

95 

39 

39 


231 

235 

152 

33 

93 


2d 

(4) 


3d 

(6) 


4.  86 
2.  55 
19.  67 
15.  90 

.91 


2.  11 
2.  43 
4.  14 
1.  53 

1.  50 


6.  70 
2.  77 
13.  87 
1.  14 

. 37 


6.  62 
1.  58 
27.  09 
1.  31 

1.  36 


1.  83 
. 53 
3.  72 
10.  83 

1.  60 


1.  08 
2.  69 
8.  98 
8.71 

1.  25 


4th 

(6) 


1.  51 
3.  01 
1.  46 
1.  95 

. 36 


1.  44 
1.  33 
8.  18 
. 77 

1.  08 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 


1st 

(7) 


11.  71 
20.  54 
52.  15 
35.  60 

15.  68 


17.  37 
40.77 
8.  44 
7.21 

21.  08 


2d 

(8) 


58.  55 
28.  94 
39.  11 
6.  39 

2.  93 


58.  14 
19.  40 
64.  06 
3.  71 

13.  91 


3d 

(9) 


8.  88 
4.  72 
6.  10 
37.  67 

61.  63 


7.  14 

28.  41 
14.  57 
85.  96 

29.  85 


4th 

(10) 


20.  87 
45.  79 
2.  63 
20.  34 

19.  76 


17.  35 

11.  43 

12.  92 
3.  12 

35.  17 


Control  and  region 


(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic — 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West-- 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


63 

69 

95 

39 

39 


231 

235 

152 

33 

93 


Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 


1st 

(11) 


2d 

(12) 


0,  10 
. 74 
. 32 
1.  29 

1.  38 


. 74 
1.  17 
. 45 
1.  23 

7.  69 


0.  47 

1.  18 
. 56 
. 55 


1.  44 


3d 

(13) 


1.  07 
. 91 
. 65 
1.  62 

3.  92 


0.  21 
. 39 
. 43 
. 24 

. 52 


. 57 
. 56 
,.  34 

1.  25 

2.  51 


4th 

(14) 


0.  62 
. 59 
1.  26 
2.  47 

. 89 


. 73 
. 50 
. 51 

1.  73 

2.  45 


Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwnlte  students 


1st 

(16) 


1.  72 
19.  22 
15.  66 
8.  85 

22.  95 


21.  74 
47.  88 
24  02 
19.  44 

37.  45 


2d 

(16) 


29.  34 
40.  11 
29.  27 
9.  37 

10.  95 


33.  51 
27.  20 
40.  35 
15.  38 


13.  89 


3d 

(17) 


7.  50 
11.33 
13.  04 
2.  53 

19.  41 


13.  45 

14.  50 
14.  37 
41.  58 

20.  83 


4th 

(18) 


61.  44 
29.  33 
42.  04 
79.  26 

46.  69 


31.  30 
10.  42 
21.25 
23.  60 

27.  83 


• From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter -lowest  percent  faculty  with  earned  doctorate. 
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Number  of  library  books  per  student  (tables 
5.2.23  and  5.2.24) 

Public  institutions.— -Except  for  the  Rocky 
Mountwns  and  Far  West,  Negroes  seem  to  attend 
institutions  that  are  at  least  average  or  typical  in 
their  books  per  student  ratio.  Half  or  more  of  the 
student  in  the  other  regions  are  in  above-median 
places,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  there  is  a 
clear  tendency  for  the  percent  Negro  in  the  student 
body  to  rise  vdth  improved  performance  on  this 
measure.  Negroes  are  underrepresented  in  the 
top  quarter  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  but  sub- 
^antially  overrepresented  in  the  third  quarter. 
When  all  public  institutions  are  considered  to- 
gether, nearly  60  percent  of  their  Negro  students 
are  m above-average  colleges,  and  Negroes  are 
shghtly  less  frequent  in  extreme  (top  or  bottom) 
than  m middle  quarters. 

Private  institutions.— ^be  picture  is  markedly 
different  in  private  institutions.  In  all  regions 
most  notably  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South- 
west, a preponderance  of  Negro  students  are  in 
poorer  performing  places.  Only  in  the  South  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West  does  the 
number  m the  best  ranking  institutions  exceed  10 
percent,  and  in  neither  instance  by  much  Only 
m the  Rocky  Mountains-Far  West  is  the  student 
body  as  high  in  above-average  as  in  below-average 
colleges.  In  the  Southwest,  94  of  every  1 000 
students  are  Negro  in  the  lowest  quarter  institu- 
tions, but  only  6 per  1,000  are  Negro  in  the 
highest.  Taking  all  private  institutions  together 
nearly  tv.  o-thirds  of  their  Negro  students  attend 
institutions  tx.  at  are  below  median  in  the  number 
of  hbrary  books  per  student,  and  the  percent  of 
students  who  are  Negro  is  higher  in  bottom-  than 

in  top-quarter  schools,  in  second-  than  in  third- 
quarter  ones. 

For  aU  institutions  combined,  over  70  percent  of 
the  Negro  students  are  in  the  below-median 

students  are  nearly  twice  as 
likely  to  be  Negro  m lowest  compared  to  highest 
quarter  schools.  Whereas  32  percent  of  all  Negro 
students  in  private  institutions  are  in  lowest 
ran^g  ones,  only  6 percent  are  in  the  colleges 
with  the  largest  number  of  books  per  student. 

5.2.25  and 

mstUvtioTis.—lii  every  region,  Negro 
students  concentrate  in  institutions  that  score 


well  OD^  this  measure;  except  in  the  South  and 
Rocky  Mountams  and  Far  West,  more  than  half 
of  all  Ne^o  students  are  in  top-quarter  insti- 
tutions And  in  no  instance  are  more  than  8 
percent  of  these  students  located  in  the  schools 
with  fewest  volumes  in  their  libraries.  For  all 
public  institutions,  over  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
egro  students  attend  above-median  institutions.'^ 
and  over  half  attend  top-quarter  ones. 

picture  is  not  so  clear-cut  with  respect  to^ 
the  fost  column  of  table  5.2.25.  Only  in  the 
Southwest  are  students  distinctly  more  likely  toi 
e Negro  in  the  better  performing  colleges,  and? 
m the  bouth  the  student  bodies  are  distinctly 
more  densely  populated  with  Negroes  in  below- ^ 
median  mstitutions.  And  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  any  tendency  toward  more  Negroes  in 
better  institutions  is  a subdued  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  than  half  of  all  public  college 
Negro  students  are  in  those  ranked  in  the  top 
quarter  on  hbrary  books  and  only  6 percent  of 
tnem  attend  lowest  quarter  ones. 

PnmU  instUutions.-Tbeve  are  compeUing  re- 
gional differences  in  private  institutions.  In  the 
Southwest  less  than  25  percent  and  in  the  North 
Atlantic  nearly  90  percent  of  the  Negroes  attend- 
ing nonwhite  institutions  are  in  those  that  place 
above  the  median  in  volumes  in  library.  The 
contrast  between  public  and  private  institutions 
m the  Southwest  is  particularly  great.  Yet  in 
all  regions  except  the  North  Atlantic,  the  pro- 
portion of  students  who  are  Negro  is  less  in  the 
better  performing  institutions.  This  may  be 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Southwest,  where 
about  8 percent  of  the  students  are  Negro  in  the 
lowest  quartile,  compared  to  1 percent  in  the  top 
quarter.  Considering  all  private  institutions, 
over  60  percent  of  the  Negroes  enrolled  in  above- 
median places,  but  Negi-oes  are  distinctly  a larger 
proportion  (about  2 to  1)  of  the  student  body 
in  lower-ranking  compared  to  higher-ranking 
mstitutions. 

Taking  all  institutions  in  combination,  some  70 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  attend  third-  and 
top-quarter  institutions,  but  there  is  a clear 
tendency  for  Negro  students  to  be  more  frequent 
in  lower-ranked  places.  Thus,  the  typical  Negro 
student  attends  a college  with  a good  library;  but  ^ 

when  the  library  is  poor,  any  given  student  is  ’’ 
more  likelr  to  be  Npcrrn  flior.  i:u. • 


1*1  1 — ixuvxi,  unjr  given  siuaent  is 
more  likely  to  be  Negro  than  when  the  library  is 
good. 
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Table  S.2.23.^'7^ibrary  books  per  studeuty  U«S.  collegesy  regional  quartile  * norms,  academio  year  1963-64 


k 


Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
desigmated.  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  In  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

f] 

(1) 

tions 

(2) 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4tb 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4tb 

(18) 

^Public  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

100 

0.  39 

0.36 

0.  68 

0.  46 

14.  70 

21.44 

42.  42 

21.  44 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

. 32 

.27 

. 34 

1.22 

6.  38 

6.64 

16.  29 

70.  69 

South - 

154 

. 15 

. 26 

.77 

. 72 

4.76 

11.  26 

33.  82 

SO.  16 

I Southwest 

S3 

. 87 

3.  24 

1.  05 

1.  08 

11.  84 

48.05 

16.  13 

23.98 

Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

126 

2. 16 

2.  36 

1.  38 

1.  71 

37.  01 

23.  57 

9.  71 

29.71 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

428 

.77 

.90 

.85 

1.01 

43.  66 

21.  48 

20.  32 

14.  55 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

. 87 

. 60 

.86 

1.  41 

39.  79 

13.  87 

24.  Srf 

21.94 

' South 

262 

1.  05 

.65 

. 28 

. 76 

40.07 

24.  53 

10.  99 

24.  41 

Southwest 

60 

1.  35 

2.04 

1.  68 

1.  13 

19.  82 

34.  52 

30.  59 

15.  07 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

128 

4.  34 

2.  86 

3.  21 

2.  40 

44.  98 

28.99 

17.47 

8.  55 

All  public  institutions 

638 

1.  40 

. 89 

. £8 

1.  14 

28.  73 

16.  75 

15.  43 

39.09 

, All  private  institutions 

t 

1,  263 

1.  14 

1.  06 

1.  10 

1.  23 

40.21 

21.  53 

22.  43 

15.  83 

1 All  institutions 

1,901 

1.  15 

.89 

. 98 

1.  30 

36.  66 

26.  39 

21.  35 

15.  69 

I From  lowMt  to  higbett:  lit  qnsiter -fewest  Ufaimry  books  per  student. 
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Control  and  rogion 

Number  of 
institu- 

Negroe?  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

; (1) 

tions 

(2) 

l8t 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

8d 

(6) 

4tb 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

8d 

(9) 

«tb 

(10) 

public  institutions: 

■ 1 
1 
i 

North  Atlantic.  - 

100 

2.  41 

1.  98 

2.  96 

5.  89 

13.  49 

17.  65 

27.  73 

41.  12 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

5.  23 

2.  35 

1.78 

2.  70 

25.  93 

14.  13 

21.  08 

38.  86 

South 

154 

21.21 

5.43 

18  73 

5.  74 

31.  58 

10.92 

38.  61 

18.  89 

< Southwest 

83 

3.  25 

6.  53 

6.  27 

2.  00 

15.  79 

34.  44 

34.  06 

15.  70 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

126 

2.  18 

2.  73 

1.  28 

. 81 

42.  63 

31.  14 

10.  24 

i 

15.  99 

private  institutions: 

i 

North  Atlantic... 

428 

1.  78 

6.  32 

1.  37 

1.  93 

32.  38 

48.25 

10.43 

8.93  ; 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

2.  91 

1.  05 

2.03 

1.  30 

56.  76 

10.33 

24.  28 

8.62 

South 

262 

11.  94 

19.  87 

10.31 

7.  70 

24.  59 

40.40 

21.  68 

13.  32 

Southwest 

60 

9.  39 

9.20 

2.73 

. 56 

39.27 

44.43 

14.  18 

2.  12 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

128 

. 97 

1.02 

1.  63 

.94 

30.  80 

31.  65 

27.  21 

10.  34 

All  public  institutions 

638 

3.  87 

6. 16 

5.43 

3.  91 

16.  81 

24.  59 

30.24 

28.  36 

All  private  institutionc 

1,  263 

3.  32 

5.  14 

4.  63 

2.  49 

33.  55 

30.  10 

27.  14 

9.21  ; 

All  institutions 

1,  901 

4.  19 

5.47 

4.  50 

2.  19 

31.  75 

38.63 

23.  34 

6.27  1 

Table  5 2.34.— ‘Variable  name  I Library  books  per  student,  U.S.  colleges,  na  tional  quartile>  norms,  academic  yeai‘ 

1963-64 


Control  and  region 
(1) 

1 

Number  of  | 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quartern-percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

3d 

(8) 

4th 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

• 

North  Atlantic 

100 

1.  98 

4.  17 

5.  83 

0.  00 

33.  77 

35.  51 

30.  72 

0.  oc 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

4.  08 

2.  14 

2.  83 

1.  60 

39.  20 

37.  43 

16.  36 

7.  05 

South 

154 

12.  25 

17.  82 

4.  76 

. 75 

3a  53 

51.  51 

9.  32 

. 64 

Southwest 

83 

4.96 

5.  49 

. 94 

39.  48 

50.  23 

35.  99 

6.  13 

7.  65 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

136 

2.  25 

. 43 

1.  19 

. 72 

82.  86 

4.  71 

11.  24 

1.  19 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

428 

1.  56 

1.  73 

7.  05 

1.  68 

17.  14 

18.  82 

48.  37 

15.  67 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

a 19 

2.  50 

1.  83 

1.  22 

22.  66 

36.  66 

26.  13 

14.  55 

South 

262 

5.  71 

15.  11 

15.  24 

7.  55 

4.  15 

37.  15 

45.  38 

13.  32 

Southwest 

60 

. 73 

10.  70 

5.  73 

. 50 

. 74 

42.  52 

55.  04 

1.  70 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

2.  11 

. 64 

1.  27 

. 97 

15.  85 

16.  39 

52.  22 

15.  53 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institu- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

100 

0.  50 

0.  45 

0.  48 

0.  00 

57.  28 

25.  71 

17.  02 

0.  00 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

. 31 

. 52 

. 70 

2.  01 

12.  01 

36.  23 

16.  20 

35.  56 

South 

154 

. 19 

. 69 

. 83 

. 57 

12.  90 

42.  21 

34.  52 

10.  36 

Southwest 

83 

2.  10 

1.  58 

. 56 

1.  21 

59.  89 

29.  23 

10.  22 

. 66 

Rw/cky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

126 

2.  14 

1.  26 

1.  81 

2.  68 

69.  05 

12.  01 

15.  03 

3.  91 

Private  institutions. 

North  Atlantic 

428 

. 60 

. 98 

. 73 

1.  06 

20.  55 

33.  05 

15.  64 

30.  76 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

1.  35 

. 62 

. 72 

1.  13 

22.  59 

21.  59 

24.  17 

31.  65 

South 

262 

2.  41 

. 37 

. 47 

. 74 

32.  60 

16.  88 

26.  11 

24.  41 

Southwest 

60 

2.  41 

1.  79 

1.  54 

1.  24 

a 54 

24.  94 

51.  74 

14.  77 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

5.  87 

3.  91 

2.  88 

2.  70 

14.  40 

32.  82 

3a  68 

14.  10 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quwteraifewest  library  books  per  student. 
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Table  5^2.25.—Variable  name:  Volumes  in  library,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  q[uartile  * norms,  academic  year  1963-64 


Control  and  region 

II  (1) 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  In  designatod  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

3d 

(«) 

4th 

(10) 

>lPublic  institutions : 

North  Atlantic 

100 

2.  55 

5.94 

4.  32 

2.63 

3.81 

15.  22 

26.  51 

54.  46 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

1.36 

3.48 

5.43 

2.03 

1. 19 

6.  93 

35. 10 

56.  78 

South 

155 

9.04 

26.  24 

10.  29 

8. 14 

5. 14 

32.71 

21.43 

40. 72 

Southwest 

83 

2.48 

2.47 

8.  01 

3.  36 

2.84 

4.  52 

41.2. 

51.38 

1 Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West__ 

'll 

1 

127 

2.  44 

1.26 

3.54 

1. 13 

7.21 

10.  52 

52.91 

29. 35 

[Private  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

428 

1.81 

J.04 

1.20 

3.  32 

4.65 

6.80 

li.21 

77.34 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

2.34 

3.31 

1. 15 

2.07 

10.  S3 

21.72 

10.  61 

57. 14 

[ South 

262 

13.  80 

21.29 

15.  30 

7.81 

11.59 

29.  47 

29.38 

29.  55 

1 Southwest 

60 

7.72 

24.20 

4.  19 

.93 

9.81 

65.91 

14.41 

9.87 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

1 West 

128 

1.74 

1.29 

1,40 

.91 

11.52 

12.21 

23.46 

52.81 

All  public  institutions 

640 

4.  66 

5.57 

6.  35 

4. 10 

4.11 

14.  62 

26.  78 

54.50 

1 All  private  institutions 

1,  263 

5.  37 

8.74 

3.  23 

3.  01 

11. 17 

26.07 

16.  68 

46.  08 

All  institutions 

1,  903 

4.04 

8.41 

4.  74 

3.61 

6.  45 

23.71 

18.  20 

61.64 

1 

! 

1 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 

Other  nonwhite  In  designated  quarter— percent 

i 

Number  of 

designated  quarter 

of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

institu- 

j 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

100 

0.  60 

0.  34 

0.  05 

0.  63 

6.01 

5.  76 

2.21 

86.  01 

' Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

.40 

.57 

.40 

.74 

1.42 

4.  55 

10.  51 

83.  52 

1 South— 

155 

. 10 

.39 

.20 

.75 

1.  16 

10.  33 

8.85 

79.66 

Southwest 

83 

1.83 

1.59 

2.69 

1.09 

5.88 

8. 19 

39. 06 

46.  88 

j Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

127 

2.55 

2.53 

2.87 

1.50 

6.82 

19.07 

38.  87 

35.  23 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

428 

1.49 

.76 

.66 

.85 

11.87 

7.89 

18. 16 

62.07 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

.96 

.81 

.57 

1.00 

10. 16 

12.55 

12.36 

64.93 

South 

262 

2.  32 

.55 

.49 

.46 

36.  25 

14.09 

17.55 

32. 12 

Southwest 

60 

4.  20 

1.38 

1.57 

1.33 

18.63 

13. 14 

18.  93 

■’9.  29 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

7. 10 

8.06 

2.84 

2.35 

15.34 

24. 89 

15.53 

44. 23 

All  public  institutions 

640 

1.32 

1.66 

.89 

.94 

5.36 

20.04 

17.  22 

57.  38 

All  private  institutions 

1,263 

2.  12 

1.41 

.78 

1.05 

15.35 

14.  64 

13.98 

56.04 

All  institutions 

1,903 

1.59 

1.65 

.86 

.96 

10. 47 

19.  25 

13.58 

56. 09 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quartersfewest  volumes  in  library. 
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Table  5.2.26,— Variable  name:  Volvimeg  in  Ubrary,  U.S.  coUeges,  national  quartUe  ^ norms,  academic  year  1963-64 


Control  and  region 
(1) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic.. 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 
institu- 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
Quarter 


Negroes  In  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 


Control  and  region 
(1) 

Public  institutions:  ■ 

North  Atlantic. 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

m 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

100 

3.  93 

7.  01 

3.  68 

2.  63 

7.  20 

15.  98 

22.  37 

54  46; 

175 

2.  79 

8.  28 

5.  15 

1.  00 

8.  49 

16.  93 

17.  48 

57,  09 

155 

10.  19 

22.  05 

la  81 

8.31 

4 36 

21.  91 

20.  78 

52.  9< 
84  76* 

f 

21.  65 

83 

2.  15 

3.  51 

2.47 

4.  86 

3.  64 

3.  52 

a 08 

127 

1.  89 

3.  22 

2.  19 

. 91 

9.  46 

55.  31 

13.  58 

428 

1.  97 

1.  97 

1.  29 

3.  21 

4 43 

6.  71 

10.  17 

78.  69 

385 

2.  91 

3.  41 

1.  31 

2.  10 

9.09 

17.  71 

16.  39 

56.  80i 

262 

12.  04 

21.  30 

10.  65 

8.  65 

9.49 

41.  01 

23.  38 

26.  12' 

60 

8.  89 

23.  76 

3.  55 

. 97 

8.96 

6C.  69 

14  60 

9.  74 

128 

1.  74 

1 

. 96 

1.  50 

. 92 

10.  87 

6.  59 

29.  73 

52.  82 

Number  of 
Institu- 
tions 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent  i 
of  all  nonwhite  snidents  ; 

ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th  ! 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18)  . 

100 

0.  63 

0.  28 

0.  05 

0.63 

7.  71 

4 32 

1.  95 

86.  02 

175 

. 49 

. 39 

. 50 

.73 

6.  04 

3.  22 

6.  88 

83.  86 

155 

. 10 

. 48 

. 15 

. 63 

.87 

10.  17 

3.  60 

85.  36 

83 

1.  92 

1.  67 

. 82 

1.  60 

9.  17 

4.  72 

7.  51 

78.  60 

127 

2.  56 

2.  79 

2.  90 

1.  32 

11.  62 

43.  50 

16.  34 

28.  54 

428 

1.  61 

. 68 

. 72 

. 84 

11.  30 

7.  18 

17.  66 

63.  86 

385 

.95 

.94 

. 60 

1 

6.  97 

11.  48 

17.  70 

63.  8 5 

262 

2.  43 

. 60 

. 41 

. 47 

35.  64 

21.  37 

16.  76 

26.23 

60 

1.  22 

2.  78 

1.  58 

1.  30 

4.  31 

27.25 

22.  72 

45.73 

123 

7.  37 

9.  98 

2.  86 

2.  35 

15.05 

22.  27 

la  45 

44  23 

• From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  qucrter>s fewest  volumes  in  llbr«:xy. 


Per  student  library  expenditures  {tables  5.2,27 
QTid  5*2. 2S) 

Public  i'fistitutions— Above  60  percent  of  all 
_ egro  students  in  public  institutions  go  to  those 
l^iat  rank  above  the  median  on  per  student  ex- 
l^enditures  for  the  library,  but  in  the  North  Atlan- 
iitic  less  than  a majority  do  so,  and  in  the  Southwest 
parely  half  do  so,  and,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains- 
^ar  West  over  half  of  all  Negro  students  are  in 
.owest-quarter  places.  Thus,  two  regions  che 
5outh  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  I lains  are 
responsible  for  an  encouraging  national  showing. 
Tor  the  Nation  as  a whole  these  two  strongest 
.egions  affect  the  overall  result  enough  to  permit 
|us  to  conclude  that  Negroes  are  a slightly  larger 
percent  of  the  student  body  in  the  better  perform- 
ing institutions. 

Private  insfifuiions.— Negro  studen^^s  who  attend 
private  institutions  tend  to  go  to  those  with  low 
per  student  library  expenditures.  Fewer  than 
40  percent  are  in  above-median  places,  and  only 
in  the  North  Atlantic  region  does  this  figure  ex- 
ceed 50  percent.  Negroes  constitute  a large  part 
of  the  student  body  in  better-  compared  to  poorer- 
performing  institutions  only  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a whole  they  are  relatively 
less  frequent  in  the  higher  ranking  institutions. 
In  the  South,  where  there  is  a heavy  concentra- 
tion of  private  institutions  that  attract  Negro 
students,  institutions  ranked  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  have  the  highest  percent  Negro  in 
their  student  bodies,  but  those  in  the  first  quarter 
have  substantially  more  Negro  students  than  do 
those  in  the  top  quarter. 

Library  expenditures  per  faculty  member 
{tables  5.2.29  and  5.2.30) 

Public  iTistitUtwns.SiK  in  eveiry  10  Negro  stu- 
dents attending  the  Nation’s  public  colleges  are 
in  those  that  r ank  above  the  national  median  in 
per  faculty  library  expenditures.  And,  Negro 
students  are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  above- 
median public  institutions  than  in  those  ranked 
below  the  median.  Regionally  a majority  of 
Negro  students  attend  above-median  colleges  in 
three  regions  but  not  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West.  For  the 
former,  however,  one- third  of  all  Negro  students 
are  in  institutions  placing  in  the  top  quarter.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  South  a majority  of 
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Negro  students  are  in  higher-quarter  schools  and 
the  proportion  of  students  who  are  Negro  is  larger 
overall  in  third-  and  fourth-quarter  than  in  first* 
and  second-quarter  schools. 

Private  institutions. — Again,  the  picture  is  less 
bright  in  private  than  in  public  institutions.  On 
the  average,  Negroes  who  attend  private  schools 
attend  those  which  perform  poorly  on  per  faculty 
libra, ry  expenditures  compared  to  other  private 
institutions.  For  all  private  institutions  in  the 
Nation,  less  than  30  percent  of  theix  Negro  stu- 
dents attend  those  in  the  two  upper  quarters;  by 
regions,  the  percent  in  the  upper  half  of  institutions 
ranges  upward  from  9 in  the  Southwest  to  38  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains.  In  no  region  are 
Negroes  a larger  pre  portion  of  the  student  body  in 
upper  than  in  lower-half  institutions;  the  most 
vivid  example  of  this  is  in  the  Southwest  where, 
moving  upward  from  institutions  in  the  lowest 
quarter  to  those  in  the  highest,  the  percent  Negro 
in  the  student  bodies  is  6.46,  15.40,  1.16,  and  0.48. 

Grouping  all  institutions,  the  typical  Negro 
student  attends  a college  in  the  lower  half  of  all 
institutions,  hut  the  percent  Negro  in  higher  rank- 
ing institutions  is  slightly  greater  than  in  lower- 
ranking  ones. 

Library  expenditures  versus  total  expenditures 
{tables  5.2.31  and  5.2.32) 

Public  institutions.— Over  60  percent  of  all 
Negro  students  attending  puhhc  institutions  in 
the  Nation  are  in  those  of  the  upper  half  on  this 
measure. 

Put  otherwise,  they  are  att(5*nding  institutions 
that  seem  to  be  making  a sustained  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  library  services. 
But,  if  we  examine  the  evidence  region  by  region, 
it  is  claar  that  this  sustained  effort  in  the  colleges 
Negroes  attend  is  true  only  in  the  South  and 
Southwest;  in  the  three  other  regions,  from  60  to 
77  percent  of  the  Negro  students  are  in  below- 
median  insi'itutions.  Similarly,  it  is  only  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  that  Negroes  constitute  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  student  bodies 
in  the  best  performing  institutions;  thus  in  the 
South  the  student  bodies  ai:e  19  percent  Negro  in 
top-quarter  institutions  and  only  3 percent  Negro 
in  institutions  with  the  poorest  performance. 
Over  the  Nation,  Negroes  are  over  two  times  as 
frequent  in  the  upper  half  as  in  the  lower  half  of 
institutions. 
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Tabl«  ').2  27.— Variable  name:  Per  student,  library  expenditure,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quardla*  norms, 

academic  year  1963-64 


1 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  In  designated 

Negi'oes  In  designated  quarter— p^^nt  of  all 

Number  of 

quarter 

Negro  students 

Control  and  region 

Institu- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(f) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10)  1 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic  

100 

2.  12 

2.  91 

1.  28 

11.  18 

8.  36 

41.  31 

11.  86 

38.  47 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

5.  23 

1.  49 

2.  22 

2.  76 

22.  09 

8.  58 

24  28 

45.  05' 

South  

155 

10.  11 

10.  39 

15.  41 

9.  36 

18.  30 

18.  32 

34  44 

28.  94 

Southwest 

83 

2.  61 

7.  29 

1.  24 

5.  87 

7.  27 

41.  77 

9.  82 

41.  14 

Tlocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

127 

3.  25 

2.  67 

. 40 

1.  27 

53.  97 

22.47 

5.  11 

18.  45 

* 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

428 

1.  62 

1.  32 

6.  70 

1.  10 

25.  60 

13.  18 

57.  09 

4 12 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

2.  67 

2.  45 

1.  42 

1.  34 

42.  68 

30.  15 

15.  21 

11.  96 

South  

262 

9.  91 

17.  88 

17.  83 

5.  04 

21.  18 

30.  05 

39.  11 

9.  66 

Southwest  

60 

5.  55 

14  68 

3.  02 

. 48 

27.  19 

53.  49 

17.  58 

1.  74 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West  - - 

128 

1.  71 

. 96 

. 80 

1.  05 

32.  73 

43.  06 

12.48 

11.  73 

All  public  institutions 

640 

4 16 

4 87 

5.  37 

4 48 

15.  87 

22.  80 

31.  72 

29.  61 

All  private  institutions 

I , 263 

3.  11 

5.  80 

2.  98 

4 09 

26.  61 

36.  99 

18.  63 

17.  78 

All  institutions  

1,903 

3.  97 

4 76 

5.  40 

3.  15 

24  67 

32.  68 

30.  54 

12.  11 

1 

1 

Nuiaber  of 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  In  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

Control  and  region 

imititu- 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  Institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

100 

0.  36 

0.  49 

0.  61 

0.  26 

9.  51 

46.  63 

37.  99 

5.  86 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

.33 

. 58 

. 58 

. 85 

5.  61 

13.41 

25.  27 

55.  72 

South  _ 

155 

. 25 

. 31 

. 67 

. 72 

9.  56 

11.  65 

31.  72 

47.  07 

Southwest.,  

83 

1.  34 

2.  28 

1.  17 

1.  35 

10.  47 

36.  80 

26.  06 

26.  67 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

10.  71 

23.  93 

West  

127 

2.  52 

3.  59 

. 94 

1.  81 

37.  95 

27.  41 



. - 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic, 

428 

. 74 

. 85 

. 96 

. 99 

36.  51 

26.  44 

25.  55 

11.  50 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

1.  04 

. 52 

. 82 

1.  19 

39.  29 

15.  02 

20.  70 

24  99 

South  

262 

. 97 

. 45 

. 64 

. 59 

38.  68 

14.  03 

26.  11 

21.  19 

Southwest 

60 

1.  26 

2.  45 

1.  52 

1.  27 

21.  68 

31.  25 

30.  88 

16.  18 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

11.  15 

West 

128 

3.  79 

3.  13 

3.  86 

3.  06 

23.  62 

45.  66 

19.  57 

■ -- 

All  public  institutions 

640 

1.  80 

. 87 

. 74 

. 98 

31.  51 

18.  68 

20.  04 

29.  77 

All  private  institutions 

1,  263 

1.  05 

1.  02 

1.  13 

1.  43 

31. 

22.  64 

24  65 

21.  57 

All  institutions 

1,  903 

1.  38 

. 78 

. 92 

1.  30 

35.  56 

22.  11 

21.  61 

20.71 

1 

1 

1 From  lowMt  to  highest:  1st  qasrter»lowest  per  student  expenditures  for  library. 
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Table  5.2.28.— Variable  name:  Per  student  library  expenditure,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  * norms 


n 


Control  and  region 


a) 


ViPublic  institutions : 


North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains. 

South 

Southwest— 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


I Private  institutions; 

I North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Private  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  of 
institu- 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

100 

1.88 

2.  67 

2.96 

14.81 

8.  67 

44.  89 

23.  38 

23.  05 

175 

3.25 

2.  09 

2.46 

3.  25 

30.31 

24.71 

22.44 

22.  54 

156 

7.79 

14.  53 

15.  50 

1.57 

18.94 

36.  23 

42.  94 

1.88 

83 

5. 11 

4.  20 

3.90 

.69 

51.56 

35.  03 

12.  11 

1.30 

127 

3.01 

.43 

1.39 

.78 

76.  73 

4.  52 

13.  82 

4.  92 

428 

1.58 

1.49 

1.33 

5.  59 

15. 10 

16.71 

8.87 

59.32 

385 

3.  00 

2.  53 

1.44 

1.27 

32.  72 

36.  49 

17.87 

12.92 

262 

9.31 

17.  01 

16.  46 

2.  34 

14.  25 

36.  87 

45.46 

3.43 

60 

10.  18 

9.  34 

3.02 

.48 

11. 17 

69.  52 

17.58 

1.74 

128 

1.74 

1.06 

i 

1.04 

1 

1.  00 

14.  94 

29.  57 

37.33 

18. 16 

Number  of 
institu- 

Ot^er nonwltiite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Otbdr  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

100 

0.32 

0.  60 

0.37 

0.  32 

9.  77 

67.  25 

19.  69 

3.29 

175 

.45 

.58 

.41 

1.45 

16.  76 

27.74 

15.  00 

40.50 

155 

.24 

.39 

.84 

.67 

12.  32 

20.  88 

49.71 

17.08 

83 

1.72 

1.47 

1.88 

.05 

48.  69 

34.  54 

16.  49 

.28 

127 

2.  84 

1.06 

.60 

3.  28 

65.81 

10.06 

5.45 

18.67 

428 

1.07 

.58 

.73 

.98 

31.94 

20.  37 

15.  29 

32.41 

385 

1. 10 

.65 

.78 

1. 12 

28.  37 

21.97 

22.81 

26.86 

262 

1.25 

.35 

.64 

.63 

35.  52 

14.  27 

33.03 

17. 18 

60 

1.34 

1.84 

1.52 

1.27 

5. 12 

47.81 

30.  88 

16. 18 

128 

1 

4.  84 

2.45 

3.67 

3.60 

13.  53 

22.29 

42.  94 

21.24 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=low«ist  per  student  expenditures  for  library. 
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Table  S.2.29.— Variable  name:  T»«r  faculty  library  expenditures,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile » norms 

academic  year  1963-i64  * 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions. 


All  institutions. 


Number  of 
institu- 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  In  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

2d 

4th 

lat 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

100 

0.  84 

2.  92 

2.  77 

10. 19 

5.  19 

45.46 

14.  83 

34.  22 

175 

6. 10 

1.60 

1.39 

5.  02 

25.  83 

20. 18 

18.44 

35.  55 

155 

9.  20 

6.  02 

15.  52 

15.  00 

17.  71 

15.81 

36.78 

29.  70 

83 

2.  40 

6.47 

2.68 

5.  45 

7.  01 

35. 16 

23.46 

34.  36 

127 

2.  68 

3.  52 

.67 

1.37 

36.96 

33.  64 

9.  79 

19.  61 

428 

1.81 

5.  04 

.92 

1.60 

23.42 

60.  87 

7.02 

8. 69 

385 

2.48 

1.92 

1.88 

1.97 

36.  25 

24.  87 

26. 89 

11.99 

262 

18.  59 

14.  00 

10. 12 

8.40 

30.  52 

32.40 

21.95 

15. 13 

60 

6.46 

15.  40 

1.16 

.48 

22.  29 

68.  99 

6.  64 

2.08 

128 

.88 

1.78 

.64 

1.32 

20.  35 

49. 17 

20.  67 

9.  80 

640 

4.  59 

3.  51 

5.  24 

6.  01 

18.47 

21.95 

33.  55 

26.02 

1263 

3.  31 

6.  20 

3.  32 

1.91 

25.09 

46.47 

19.  98 

8.46 

1,  903 

3.  90 

4.  20 

5.20 

4.46 

21.72 

31.59 

30.  98 

15.  71 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  si 
designated  quarter 

tudents  in 

Other  non^ 

nrhite  in  desi 
of  all  nonwl 

gnated  quart 
lite  students 

ler— percent 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic _ _ 

100 

0.  53 

0.  52 

50 

0.21 

23.  24 

54.  29 

17.  79 

4 68 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

1.08 

.80 

> 

.47 

18.  41 

40.48 

27.67 

13.  43 

South 

155 

.33 

.57 

1 

.88 

13.  64 

31.85 

17.  50 

37 

Southwest 

83 

1.08 

1.8F 

2.  53 

8.87 

28.24 

17.  98 

44.  92 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

1 

► 

West 

127 

2.  70 

3.  02 

1 

1.  79 

33.  78 

26.  13 

16.  86 

23.  23 

Private  institutions: 

f, 

! 

— 

North  Atlantic 

428 

1.22 

.74 

.51 

1 .64 

49. 19 

27.  85 

12.21 

10.  75 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

1.25 

.66 

1 

• * " j 

1 .88 

43.  20 

20.08 

24. 17 

12.  55 

South,, 

262 

1.58 

.48 

. 36 

.49 

48.39 

20.  64 

14. 45 

16.  51 

Southwest 

60 

2. 18 

.86 

1.83 

1.54 

26.  35 

13.44 

36.75 

23.46 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West- 

128 

3.  95 

2.44 

3.  62 

4. 12 

29.  90 

21.92 

38.24 

9.93 

All  public  institutions 

640 

1.54 

.95 

.72 

1. 15 

28.  40 

27.  38 

21.33 

22. 89 

All  private  institutions 

1,  263 

1.52 

.75 

1. 12 

1.09 

40. 19 

19.48 

23.  49 

16.83 

•All  institutions— 

1,  903 

1.56 

.80 

.97 

1.05 

35.  81 

24.98 

23.85 

15.  35 

* From  low^t  to  highest:  1st  qoarter-Iowest  per  faculty  expenditures  for  library. 
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Table  5.2.30.-Variable  name:  Per  faculty  library  e^spenditure,  U.S.  coUeges,  national  quartUe*  norms, 

academic  year  1963-64 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


j^ublic  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

‘ Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


1 Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Conixol  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Number  oi 
institu- 
tions 

Negroes  ni 

s percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Wegro  students 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

let 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

100 

0.  97 

2.  83 

2.  49 

7. 19 

3.  73 

36.08 

22.47 

37.  72 

175 

3.  58 

1.60 

.97 

7.2^ 

35.45 

23.27 

8.04 

33.  24 

155 

9.20 

5.  56 

19.89 

15.  GO 

1 17. 71 

19.  98 

47.  00 

15.31 

83 

2. 16 

4.77 

5.  40 

1.81 

7.31 

47.20 

40.  82 

4.68 

127 

2.89 

2.  05 

.99 

1.34 

47.05 

29.  67 

15.45 

7.84 

428 

1.79 

6.  20 

1. 12 

1.49 

23.03 

56.  28 

10. 10 

10.  59 

385 

2.  63 

1.83 

2.  07 

1.66 

35.90 

24.  93 

24.  75 

14.  42 

262 

17.  59 

12.92 

12. 12 

7.  75 

22.  96 

40.29 

26.66 

10.  10 

60 

8.91 

6.  73 

9.53 

.60 

21.55 

24.  75 

49.69 

4.  01 

128 

.89 

2.  45 

1.01 

.63 

19.  98 

38.83 

21.64 

19.  55 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

Other  nouwhite  as  pei 
designate 

rcent  of  all  students  in 
d quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

100 

0.  83 

0.  56 

0.  34 

0.  30 

21.39 

47.  61 

20.  57 

10.44 

175 

1.27 

.52 

.27 

.57 

50.  49 

30.  19 

9.02 

10.  29 

155 

.33 

.52 

.65 

.67 

13.64 

39.  41 

32.  46 

14.  48 

83 

1.43 

1. 11 

1.48 

3.32 

13.  62 

30.  75 

31.48 

24. 16 

127 

2.91 

2.  00 

1.73 

1. 19 

43.  00 

26.  22 

24.  46 

6.  32 

428 

1.22 

.68 

.64 

.63 

49.01 

19. 11 

17.  96 

13.  93 

385 

1.33 

.64 

.50 

1. 12 

42.  64 

20.  39 

13.99 

22.  98 

262 

1.90 

.40 

.46 

.50 

46.08 

22.  95 

18.94 

12.02 

60 

2.40 

1. 17 

1.98 

1.22 

20.  27 

15.  00 

36.08 

28.  66 

128 

3.  76 

2.24 

5.06 

2.  55 

27.  54 

11.56 

35. 19 

25.  71 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter** lowest  per  faculty  expenditures  for  library. 
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Table  5.2.31.— -Variable  name:  Library  expenditures 


versus  total  expenditures,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile « norma 
academic  year  1963-64  * 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions. - 
All  private  institutions. 

All  institutions 


dumber  of 
institu 
tlons 


(2) 


100 

175 

155 

83 

127 


428 

385 

262 

60 

128 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  In  designated 
quarter 


1st 

(3) 


1.  90 
5.  73 

2.  85 

1.  65 

2.  80 


640 

1,263 


1,903 


1.  86 
2.  03 
8.  43 
. 51 

1.  99 


3.  06 
2.  48 


2.  75 


2d 

(4) 


3.  86 
2.  23 
8.  36 
2.  00 

2.  36 


3.  76 
1.  99 
16.  47 
3.  80 

. 73 

3.  04 

4.  68 


3d 

(6) 


4.  94 
1.  90 
21.  65 
4.  65 

1.04 


1.  44 

2.  00 

7.  46 

5.  76 

1.  07 

6.  55 

2.  95 


4th 

(6) 


1.  81 
3.  97 
18.  83 
7.  82 

10.  5 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 


1st 

(7) 


3.  95 


5 64 


2.  19 
2.  74 
18.  94 
10.  35 

1.  77 

7.  96 
6.  45 


6.  83 


17.  71 
21.  37 
7.  52 
6.  97 

37.  26 


16.  76 
21.  51 

17.  21 
1.  76 

28.  55 

15.  85 
15.  75 


15.  96 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains. 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


2d 

(8) 


42.  35 
41.  32 
24.  82 
9.  83 

39.  51 


62.  71 
38.  44 

44.  18 
14.  96 

34.  49 

20.  81 

45.  61 


3d 

(9) 


32.  83 
20.  34 
42.  55 
41.  87 

13.  71 


33.  15 


12.  70 
25.  27 
14.  37 
33.  77 

22.  12 

38.  11 
18.  72 


30.  52 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions 


4th 

(10) 


7.  11 
16.  97 
25.  11 
41.33 


9.  52 


7.  82 
14.  78 
24.  2<[ 
49.  5(1 


20.  37 


All  institutions 

> From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=library  expenditures  are  smallest  pspporation  of  total  expenditures. 


Nraiber  of 
institu- 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  non  white  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

tioiis 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

100 

0.  62 

0.  54 

0.  45 

0.  10 

38.  20 

39.  23 

19.  90 

2.  67 

175 

1.  11 

. 78 

. 42 

. 41 

16.  63 

58.  01 

18.  24 

7.  11. 

155 

. 44 

. 58 

. 58 

. 56 

24.  87 

35.  07 

24.  10 

15. 

83 

1.  65 

1.  32 

. 78 

2.  86 

19.  58 

18.  23 

19.  71 

42.  48 

127 

3.  07 

2.  60 

1.  28 

1.  01 

37.  07 

39.  43 

15.  23 

8.  26 

428 

1.  20 

. 69 

. 85 

. 66 

33.  67 

35.  79 

23.  19 

7.  35 

385 

1.  16 

1.  03 

.49 

. 75 

28.  89 

46.  88 

14.  66 

9.  56  ‘ 

262 

1.  22 

. 51 

. 45 

. 52 

46.  20 

25.  32 

16.  03 

12.  45 

60 

2.  05 

1.  89 

1.  24 

1.  43 

24.  65 

2..  j6 

25.  39 

23.90 

128 

5.  16 

1.  71 

4.  67 

6.  65 

24.  05 

26.  32 

31.  49 

18.  14 

640 

1.  49 

1.  04 

. 64 

1.  02 

35.  41 

32.  61 

17.  17 

11.  81 

1,  263 

1.  43 

. 84 

1.  19 

1.  26 

31.  70 

28.  51 

26.  21 

13.  68 

1,  903 

1.  48 

. 92 

. 97 

. 89 

35.  47 

31.  85 

21.  65 

11.  04 

Table  5.2.32.— Variable  name:  Library  expenditures  versus  total  expenditurest  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  ^ norms, 

academic  year  1963-64 


1 

1 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu* 

Negroes  as  percent  of  oil  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

ah 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

^Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

100 

1.  93 

3.  86 

3.  23 

4.  14 

17.  69 

41.  88 

15.  82 

24  61 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

3.  61 

2.  14 

1.  73 

5.  33 

33.  95 

37.  65 

12.  56 

15.  85 

South 

155 

3.  46 

7.  53 

19.  09 

19.  29 

7.  36 

24.  01 

43.  56 

25.  07 

Southwest 

83 

1.  65 

6.  04 

5.  14 

2.  19 

6.97 

44  67 

39.  21 

9.  14 

Rooky  Mountains  and  Far 
i West  

127 

2.  89 

1.  81 

.40 

1.  57 

51.  34 

36.21 

4 63 

7.  81 

Private  institutions: 

1 North  Atlantic 

428 

1.  67 

4.  71 

1.  43 

2.  23 

22.  46 

56.  88 

12.  94 

7.  72 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South  

385 

262 

2.  12 
12.  05 

1.  92 
13.  29 

2.  11 
8.  38 

2.  56 
19.  41 

20.  06 
11.  47 

40.  64 
42.  24 

24  26 
20.  82 

15.  03 
25.  47 

1 Southwest- 

60 

. 28 

5.  11 

5.  99 

6.  72 

. 57 

11.  48 

33.  16 

54  79 

i Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

1.  95 

. 59 

1.  04 

1.  33 

29.83 

15.  91 

34  76 

19.  50 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 

Other nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

N Orth  Atlantic.  

100 

0.  62 

0.  54 

0.  58 

0.  10 

38.  15 

39.  02 

18.  92 

a 91 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

175 

1.  26 

. 47 

. 50 

. 37 

47.  68 

33.  43 

14  48 

4 40 

South  --  

155 

. 50 

. 50 

. 57 

. 58 

22.  65 

33.  66 

27.  73 

15.  96 

Southwest- 

83 

1.  65 

1.  43 

1.  60 

1.  38 

19.  58 

29.  86 

34  40 

16.  17 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

127 

2.  96 

2.  06 

1.  04 

1.  37 

47.  61 

37.  30 

8.  90 

6.  19 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

428 

1.  13 

. 58 

. 83 

. 66 

47.  54 

21.  83 

2a  46 

7.  16 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

385 

1.  28 

. 96 

. 49 

. 74 

28.  58 

48.  06 

la  15 

10.  21 

South  

262 

. 74 

. 90 

. 45 

. 52 

13.  18 

53.  37 

20.  89 

12.  57 

Southwest 

60 

2.  41 

1.  00 

2.  30 

1.  05 

17.  52 

7.  87 

44  62 

29.  99 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West  

128 

5.  16 

1.  84 

3.  41 

4.  34 

25.  71 

16.  18 

37.  30 

20.  81 

* From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=Ubrary  expenditures  sxe  smallest  proportion  of  total  expenditures. 
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Private  institutions. — ^In  all  regions  except  the 
Southwest,  the  majority  of  Negro  students — from 
60  percent  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  to 
nearly  80  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic — are  in 
lower-half  institutions.  When  all  private  insti- 
tutions are  combined,  this  figure  is  61  percent. 
Similarly,  it  is  only  in  the  Southwest  that  Negroes 
are  clearly  a larger  proportion  of  the  student 
bodies  in  institutions  that  exceed  the  median; 
though  among  the  others,  it  is  only  in  the  North 
Atlantic  that  a clear  tendency  to  concentrate  in 
poorer  performing  schools  is  evident.  There  is  a 
modest  tendency  for  the  Negro  proportion  to  be 
higher  in  the  upper-half  when  all  private  institu- 
tions are  combined. 

Considering  all  institutions  cf  higher  learning, 
there  is  a consistent  inciease  in  the  percent  Negro 
in  the  student  body  as  we  move  from  the  poorest 
to  the  best  performing  institutions.  It  may  well 
be  that  these  data  reflect  a fairly  recent  effort  on 
the  part  of  administrations  of  colleges  attended  by 
Negroes  to  do  something  about  the  quality  of 
library  services  available  to  their  students. 

Room  costs  (tables  5.2.33  and  5.2.34) 

Public  institutions. — In  each  of  the  five  regions 
at  least  half  of  the  Negro  students  attend  lower- 
half  institutions;  i.e.,  institutions  in  which  room 
costs  are  less  than  average.  This  is  especially 
pronounced  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West  and  barely  evident  in  the  Southwest.  But, 
when  all  public  institutions  are  combined,  it 
develops  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  Negro 
students  attending  public  institutions  are  in  those 
institutions  with  room  costs  above  the  national 
median.  Also,  it  is  apparent  that  Negroes  are  a 
larger  part  of  the  student  body  in  lower-half 
institutions;  this  is  especially  pronounced  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Plains  region,  where  more  than 
13  percent  of  the  students  are  Negro  in  lowest- 
quarter  schools  but  less  than  2 percent  are  Negro 
in  the  upper-quarter  ones,  and  in  the  South, 
where  virtually  4 in  every  10  students  are  Negro 
in  colleges  ranked  in  the  second  quarter.  But, 
when  all  public  institutions  are  combined,  Negroes 
aggregate  disproportionately  into  third-quartile 
schools,  although  they  are  considerably  more 
numerous  in  the  bottom  two  than  in  the  top 
quarter. 

Private  institutions. — ^In  the  Great  Lakes  and 


Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  Wes|i 
regions,  a majority  of  Negro  students  attend 
schools  that  exceed  the  median  room  costs.  But, 
in  the  other  three  regions  such  students  are  a 
minority,  and  for  all  private  institutions  combined 
there  is  a 50-50  split.  However,  it  is  apparent 
that  a larger  proportion  of  students  are  Negro  ip 
institutions  charging  below  the  median  roor^ 
rent,  except  possibly  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Far  West.  When  all  private  institutions  are 
combined,  more  than  twice  as  many  of  the 
students  are  Negro  in  below-median  than  in 
above-median  institutions  on  room  costs. 

Combining  all  institutions,  nearly  two  m every 
three  Negro  students  attend  colleges  that  charge 
below  the  national  median  for  room  rent,  and 
Negroes  are  a substantially  larger  proportion  of 
the  student  body  in  schools  below  the  median 
cost  level.  The  conclusion  seems  warranted  that 
Negro  students  do  manage,  on  the  whole,  to  at- 
tend lower-cost  institutions,  at  least  inasmuch  as 
room  charges  index  these  costs. 

Tuition  charges  (tables  5.2.35,  5.2.36,  5.2.37, 
and  5.2.38) 

Public  institutions,  resident  tuition. — ^In  the 
South  and  South v/est,  most  Negro  students  at- 
tend colleges  above  the  regional  median  in  resi- 
dent tuition  charges.  In  the  remaining  three  re- 
gions, a strong  reversal  occurs,  and  when  all 
public  institutions  are  combined  exactly  half  the 
Negro  students  attend  colleges  with  below-median 
tuition  charges.  Again,  Negro  students  in  all 
regions  except  the  Southwest  are  discernibly  more 
likely  to  attend  lower-  than  upper-half  institu- 
tions, although  the  pattern  is  not  very  distinct  in 
the  South. 

Public  institutions,  nonresident  tuition. — When 
all  public  institutions  are  considered,  somewhat, 
less  than  half  (43  percent)  of  all  Negro  students 
enrolled  in  them  attend  those  below  the  median 
in  tuition  for  out-of-State  students.  Regionally, 
Negroes  concentrate  in  high-cost  institutions 
notably  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  and  in  the 
Southwest,  and  distinctly  in  low-cost  institutions 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains- 
Far  West  regions.  With  the  single  exception  of  I 
the  Southwest,  however,  the  proportion  Negro  in  ' 
the  student  body  is  greater  in  iow-cost  institu-  i 
tions  than  in  high- tuition  ones.  ' 


T.W.  5.2.S3.-V.ri.bl.  name.  Room  crts.  U-S.  cUeBes,  region^  quarUle  > ...m...  e«  of  1964 


public  institutions : 

North  Atlantic— 

: Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

; South— 

; Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
! West 


h' 


ivate  institutions: 

North  Atlantic- 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions — 


All  institutions. 


Number  of 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  desigr 
of  all  nonwhit 

lated  quartei 
te  students 

•—percent 

institu-  _ 
tions 

(2) 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

105 

178 

156 

84 

128 

0.  37 
5.76 
.29 
1.03 

2.  33 

0.61 

.31 

.51 

.81 

2.69 

0.28 

.96 

.25 

3.69 

1.61 

0.49 

.66 

.75 

1.14 

1.41 

7.47 

50.92 

7.88 

9.58 

30.82 

42.  91 
2, 20 
14.  25 
4.73 

28.74 

9.  50 
12.94 
11.22 
40.46 

11.25 

40. 12 
33.93 
66.64 
45.23 

29.19 

430 

395 

271 

60 

132 

.80 

1.17 

.57 

1.60 

6.  30 

1.61 
.84 
.50 
2.  35 

2.22 

.55 

.61 

.53 

1.34 

4.74 

.87 

.94 

1.04 

1.37 

2.  56 

14.  88 

20.78 

11.78 
12.  55 

16. 15 

19.  57 
12.75 
14. 19 
29.99 

15.  36 

18.98 
16.96 
17. 13 
32.  37 

36.  69 

46.56 
49.  51 
56.  91 
25.  09 

31.80 

651 

. 1, 288 

2.47 

1.14 

.74 
1 03 

.93 

1.25 

.91 

1.01 

36.  05 
18.  27 

8. 18 
12.  53 

15.  73 
27.74 

40.04 

41.46 

1,939 

1.72 

1.00 

1. 17 

.89 

28.  58 

12.70 

29.69 

29. 03 

1 From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter -lowest  room  costs. 
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Table  5.2.34.-- Variable  name:  Room  costs,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  > norms,  as  of  1964 


CoTitrol  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

r 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all  j 
Negro  students 

tions 

1st 

ad 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th  . 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Public  institutions: 

i 

J 

k 

North  Atlantic 

105 

4.  92 

5.21 

2.  98 

0.  51 

61.28 

14.  04 

20.73 

3.0*'l 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

173 

11.61 

3.22 

1.48 

1.53 

64. 17 

5.57 

11.23 

19.  0^ 

South 

156 

7.  06 

21.75 

5.52 

2.47 

9.00 

68.  72 

20. 63 

1.6j5 

Southwest 

84 

3.50 

14.  65 

1.53 

1.93 

11.75 

61.49 

14.82 

11.94 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

2.  74 

1.72 

.91 

.33 

76.  53 

3.  27 

17.72 

2.47 

Private  institutions: 

1 

1 

North  Atlantic 

430 

1.82 

1.57 

17.  29 

1.44 

12. 10 

0.76 

46.42 

40.7? 
38.  2^ 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

395 

3.98 

2.79 

1.91 

1.54 

31.00 

7.83 

22.90 

South 

271 

22. 16 

16.  93 

19.  73 

2.01 

15.  45 

47. 17 

32.  67 

4.71 

Southwest 

60 

17.67 

11.96 

2.  33 

1.27 

29. 17 

46.02 

19.61 

5.  20 

Rocky  Mountfiins  and  Far 

[ 

1 

West  

132 

2. 16 

.22 

1.50 

1.07 

17.  01 

3.  38 

24.  51 

55. 10 

Control  and  region 

Number  of 
institu- 

Other nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

tions 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(1) 

(2) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

105 

0.58 

0.25 

0.  25 

0.  65 

49.  67 

4.  62 

11.83 

33. 88 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

3. 27 

.60 

.77 

.71 

53.  36 

3.  06 

17.36 

26.22 

South 

156 

.29 

.34 

.63 

1.32 

7.88 

23.00 

50.37 

18. 75 

Southwest 

84 

1.02 

1.23 

2.18 

.94 

9.67 

14.  56 

59.45 

16. 32 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

2.39 

3.  65 

1.73 

.34 

60.  62 

6.  33 

30.  73 

2.32 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

430 

1. 12 

0.  51 

1.24 

0.  75 

23.  29 

0.77 

10.34 

65.  60 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

395 

1.20 

.90 

.67 

.88 

22.40 

6.03 

19. 18 

52.  39 

South 

271 

.73 

.47 

.66 

1. 11 

9.21 

23.77 

19.97 

47.06 

Southwest 

60 

1.62 

2.33 

1.48 

1. 10 

9.35 

31.33 

43.50 

15.  81 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

1 

West 

132 

6.  30 

2.  33 

5.  63 

2.  52 

16. 15 

11.75 

29. 94 

43. 16i 

■A.., 


> From  ioweat  to  highest:  1st  quarter-lowest  room  costs. 
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Table  5.2.35.— Variable  name 


s Resident  tuition, » U.S.  colleges,  regional  quartile » norms,  1964 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


public  institutions: 
{ North  Atlantic 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 


Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest-- 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions: 

I North  Atlantic 

I Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

i South— 

I Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions — 


All  institutions- 


105 

178 

156 

84 

128 


430 

395 

271 

60 

132 


651 
1,  288 


1st 

(3) 


5.  35 
15.  16 
11.  60 
3.  64 

3.  47 


1.  48 
1.67 
28.  64 
18.  30 


43 


5.  96 
7.  88 


2d 

(4) 


5.  83 

6.  35 
13.  16 

A 84 

1.62 


9.  73 
3.  03 
26.  01 
8.  08 

1.  55 


3d 

(6) 


1.  54 
1.  05 
9.  97 
6.  92 

. 60 


1.  66 
2.  56 
13.  73 
4.  58 

1.  08 


4tb 

(6) 


0.  53 
1 63 

11.  27 
2.  62 

1.  31 


1,  939 


6.  35 


6.  52 
12.  92 


4.  66 


5.  58 
2.  17 


7.  58 


1.  41 
1.  50 
.61 
. 80 

1.  27 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all 
Negro  students 


1st 

(7) 


58.  16 
40.  16 
14.  Cx 
12.  26 

47.  56 


3.  37 
1.  37 


1.  48 


3.  60 
5.  41 
26.  28 
37.  80 

7.  66 

25.  05 
17.  30 


2d 

(8) 


28.  76 

29.  67 
24.  28 
29.  09 

19.  09 


50. 18 

23.  71 
42.  85 
29.  50 

18.  22 

24.  67 
52.  60 


3d 

(9) 


8.  54 
4.  45 
26.74 
35.  17 

6.  29 


31.  12 


39.  53 


21.  14 
39.  55 
29.  16 
27.  70 

22.  50 

24  30 
14.  04 


4tb 

(10) 


4 53 
25.  72 
34  97 
23.  49 

27.  06 


21.  44 


25.07 
31.  33 
1.  71 
4 99 

51.  61 

25.  98 
16.  06 

7.  91 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Number  of 
institu- 
tions 


(2) 


public  institutions: 

t North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South— 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West - 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

! South 

! Southwest 

i Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

; West 


105 

178 

156 

84 

128 


430 

395 

271 

60 

132 


All  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions 


All  institutions. 


651 

1,288 


Other  nonwbite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarteir 


Other  nonwbite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwbite  students 


1st 

(11) 


0. 65 
6.  56 

.27 

1.  12 

3.  24 


1.  66 
. 69 
1.  03 

3.  21 

4.  85 


2d 

(12) 


0.  31 
. 42 
.32 
. 64 

2. 10 


.79 
1.  43 
. 53 
1.82 

4.  93 


2.  32 

2.  10 


1,939 


1.  63 


.49 

1.30 


1.  00 


3d 

(13) 


0.  22 
.27 
. 41 
2.  21 

. 35 


. 69 
. 52 
.42 
1 74 

3.  65 


. 90 
. 84 


1.  02 


4th 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

0.  56 

48.  25 

10.41 

8.  43 

32.  91 

. 85 

51.  36 

5.79 

3.  43 

39.  42 

. 86 

6.  85 

12.  70 

23.  77 

56.  67 

1.  86 

10.  66 

10.  82 

31.  67 

46.85 

1.  79 

40.41 

22.51 

3.  34 

33.  73 

. 86 

12.  58 

12.  64 

27.  41 

47.  37 

. 98 

5.  31 

26.  64 

19. 18 

48.  87 

1.  00 

17. 13 

15.  85 

16.  33 

50.  70 

.77 

23. 16 

23.  24 

36.  82 

16.  78 

2. 15 

27.  98 

18.  83 

24.  75 

28.  43 

. 99 

42.  24 

7.  97 

1 16. 88 

32.  91 

1.  05 

10.61 

19.  13 

19.  64 

44.  63 

1.  00 

32.  33 

11.63 

21.  68 

. Pri«»  do  not  4ls.togolsh  «.ident  .n4  '«  “«»» 

Students.^  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=«lowest  tuition  charges. 
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Table  S.2.36.— Variable  name:  Resident  tuition,^  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile  < norms,  1964 


Control  and  regions 

Number  of 
instltu- 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  quarter-percent  of  all 
Negro  students  i 

(1) 

tions 

(2) 

1st 

(3) 

2d 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(3) 

3d 

(9) 

4th 

(10) 

>lic  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

105 

6.08 

2.  58 

0.61 

0.00 

58.02 

38.77 

3.  21 

t 

0 0\) 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

10.  95 

1.  73 

. 64 

0.  00 

63.  81 

35.  66 

. 53 

0.00 

South 

156 

12.  50 

10.  86 

12.  82 

0.  00 

26.  49 

69.74 

3.  58 

0.  00 

Southwest. 

84 

7.  02 

2.  26 

0.00 

0.  00 

70.26 

29.74 

0.  00 

0.  00 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

128 

2.  18 

1.  21 

0.00 

0.00 

70.  23 

29.77 

0.  00 

0.00 

rate  ins  titutions : 

North  Atlanti  c 

430 

1.  30 

2.07 

13.71 

1.  53 

2.  88 

. 23 

47.  55 

49.  34 

Great  Lakes  an  d Plains 

395 

1.  87 

1.  27 

2.  77 

1.  77 

3.79 

1.  64 

45.61 

48.  96 

South 

271 

32.  88 

23.  56 

17. 11 

. 6b 

14.08 

14  88 

69.  56 

1.  48 

Southwest 

60 

21.  29 

24  50 

444 

. 62 

28.  68 

8.89 

60.  82 

1.  61 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

132 

1.  35 

. 06 

1.  56 

1.  20 

6.97 

. 79 

23.  14 

69.  10 

Control  and  regions 
(1) 

Number  of 
institu- 
tions 

(2) 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  designated  quarter— percent 
of  all  nonwhite  students 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

8d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(15) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

105 

0.  68 

0.  26 

0.80 

0.  00 

44.  54 

26.  51 

28.  95 

0.  00 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

178 

3.  23 

. 72 

. 16 

0.  00 

55.  63 

43.  98 

.39 

0.  00 

South - — 

156 

. 23 

. 64 

. 37 

0.  00 

10.  26 

87.  52 

2.  22 

0.  ool 

Southwest 

84 

. 86 

2.  01 

1.  69 

0.  00 

24.  19 

74  58 

1.  23 

0.  00 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

128 

2.  17 

1.  63 

0.00 

0.00 

63.  47 

36.  53 

0.00 

0.  oo: 

Private  institutions:  ^ 

North  Atlantic 

430 

1.  73 

.96 

.89 

. 78 

11.  94 

.34 

9.  60 

78.  12' 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

395 

. 82 

.48 

1.  01 

. 83 

3.  98 

1.  48 

39.  53 

55.  02 

South - 

271 

1.  46 

. 62 

.46 

1.  11 

11.  35 

7.07 

33.  99 

47.  59 

Southwest 

60 

1.  42 

10.  53 

1.  50 

. 91 

6.  68 

13.  36 

71.  64 

8.31 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 

West 

132 

4 76 

5.  10 

4.35 

2.  60 

7.98 

22.  31 

20.  95 

48.  76 

1 Private  institutions  do  not  distinguish  between  resident  and  nonresident  students  in  tuition  changes.  The  values  for  private  institutions  apply  to  all 
students. 


* From  loweat  to  highest;  1st  quarter-lowest  tuition  charges. 
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Table  5.2.37.— Variable  name:  Nonresident  tuition,  U.S.  colleges,  regional  guartile  * norms,  1964 


< 1 mtrol  and  region 
(1) 


Public  insl  i tutions : 

North  \tlantic-_ 

Great  hakes  and  Plains 

South... 

South  5v  est 

Rock:  Mountains  and  Far 
; Wet 


t 

Pnvate-  institutions:  ‘ 
i All  public  institutions. 


CoKti-ol  and  region 
. (1) 


Public  instit  utions; 

North  idlantic 

Great  l akes  .and  Plains 

South 

Southw  est 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions:  ‘ 

All  public  institutions.. 


Number  of 

Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 

Negroes  in  designated  q 
Negro  sti 

uarter— percc 
idents 

int  of  all 

institu-  _ 
tions 

(2) 

1st 

(3) 

ad 

(4) 

3d 

(6) 

4th 

(6) 

1st 

(7) 

2d 

(8) 

3d 

(«) 

4th 

(10) 

105 

178 

156 

84 

128 

3.  96 
8.82 
19.  14 

2.  63 

3.  15 

6.  36 
3.  45 
18.  85 
3.  56 

2.  51 

1.  97 

2.  50 
13.  12 

9.  08 

.67 

2.  15 

3.  73 
4.59 
1.  95 

1.  03 

44  57 
11.  29 
21.  89 
7.  10 

34.  15 

24.  68 
11.  89 
29.  10 
9.  54 

36.89 

9.  30 
15.  27 
31.  99 
61.  37 

5.  92 

21.  45 
61.  55 
17.  03 
21.  99 

23.  03 

651 

6.  67 

6.  33 

6.  57 

2.  97 

18.  79 

24.  32 

31.  32 

25.  57 

Number  of 
inatitu- 
tions 

(2) 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  in 
designated  quarter 

Other  nom 

^hite  in  desis 
of  all  nonwh 

;nated  quartc 
iite  students 

jr— percent 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18) 

105 

178 

156 

84 

128 

0.  53 
. 56 
. 24 

1.  28 

2.  04 

0.  26 
. 30 
. 36 
4.  08 

2.  94 

0.  22 
. 49 
. 43 
. 56 

1.  51 

0.  65 

1.  76 
. 75 
1.  54 

1.  39 

41.  29 
2.  11 
5.  85 
9.  68 

20.  14 

7.  01 
3.  05 
11.  87 
30.  78 

39.  44 

7.  26 

8.  93 
22.  16 
10.  63 

12.  16 

44  44 
85.  92 
59.  66 
4a  91 

28.  26 

651 

. 68 

1,  54 

. 93 

1.  26 

8.  35 

25.  66 

19.  10 

46.  88 

1 Beported  tor  public  Institutions  only. 

* From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter -lowest  tuition  charges. 
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Table  5.2.38.— Variable  name 


s Nonresident  tuition,  U.S.  colleges,  national  quartile » norms,  1964 


Control  and  region 
(1) 


Public  iustitutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South - 

Southwest - 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 


Private  institutions:  ‘ 


Number  of 
Institu- 
tions 


(2) 


105 

178 

156 

84 


128 


Negroes  as  percent  of  all  students  in  designated 
quarter 


1st 

(3) 


5.26 
9.  96 
41.88 
3. 19 


1.93 


2d 

(4) 


0.  00 
0.  00 
0.  00 
0.  00 


0.  00 


3d 

(6) 


1.79 
4.  39 
9.  04 
2.78 


3. 19 


4tb 

(6) 


3.  21 

3.  34 
10. 17 

4.  40 


99 


Negroes  in  designated  quarter— percent  of  all  i 
Negro  students  ’ 


1st 

(7) 


30.  03 
10.  52 
14. 13 
2.  92 


4.  59 


2d 

(8) 


0.  00 
0.  00 
0.  00 
0.  00 


0.  00 


3d 

(9) 


4th 

(10) 


9.  40 
7.74 
4.  48 
3.31 


60. 14 


60.57 
81.  74 
81.39 
93.78 


35.  26 


Number  of 

Other  nonwhite  as  percent  of  all  students  In 
desigi).ated  quarter 

Other  nonwhite  in  deslg 
of  all  nonwhi 

nated  quarte 
ite  students 

r— percents 

1 

Control  and  region 
(1) 

instltu- 

tions 

(2) 

1st 

(11) 

2d 

(12) 

3d 

(13) 

4th 

(14) 

1st 

(16) 

2d 

(16) 

3d 

(17) 

4th 

(18)  ' 

Public  institutions: 

105 

0.  54 

0.  00 

0.  52 

0.46 

21.28 

1.06 

0.00 
0.  00 
0.  00 
0.  00 

18.  84 

Q Ofi 

59.  88 
95.  69 
95.01 
94.  30 

rir»<kf  TiSkkpA  RTid  Plains 

178 

.34 

0.  00 

.62 

1.32 

O.  ^0 

1.48 

1 AA 

vHACuv  iJCHACO  CfclXVa  -a  — — — — 

Sniit.Vi  _ 

166 

.49 

0.  00 

. 14 

.56 

3.  51 
4.25 

firhiif.VlWPfxt.  - 

84 

1.65 

0.  00 

.43 

1.  57 

1.  *x*x. 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far 
West 

128 

1.59 

0.  00 

2.  81 

1.49 

3.43 

0.  00 

48.  28 

48.  29 

1 

Privat6  institutions:  ^ 

i 

i 

1 From  lowest  to  highest:  1st  quarter=lowest  tuition  charges. 
> Reported  for  public  institutions  only. 
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Private  institutions. — Negro  students  concen- 
trate in  low  tuition  private  institutions  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  Great  Lakes  and  Plains,  and 
Rocky  Mountains-Far  West  regions.  For  the 
Nation  as  a whole,  there  is  a heavy  concentration 
of  Negroes  in  the  lowest-cost  quarter  of  schools. 

Summary 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  have 
analyzed  those  data  that  were  available  to  us 
fifom  secondary  sources;  the  only  new  datum 
secured  specifically  for  this  project  was  each 
mstitution’s  estimate  of  the  number  of  Negro  and 
oiher  nonwhite  students  in  its  student  body. 
Ptad  time,  budget,  and  the  relevant  collegiate 
iiistitutions  permitted,  much  additional  data  would 
hkve  been  presented  to  bear  on  the  related 
questions  of  access  to  higher  education  and  of 
access  to  quality  in  higher  education.  We  feel 
especially  restricted  in  our  inability  to  speak  on 
questions  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  tone  and 
interpersonal  atmosphere  of  the  campuses  at- 
tended by  minority  students  and  of  the  more 
immediate  environment  that  students  create  for 
themselves  by  theK  selection  of  activities  and 
associates.  Also,  it  is  a substantial  misfortune 
that  the  report  speaks  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tional staffs  only  by  the  very  indirect  route  of 
faculty  salaries.  Patterns  and  sources  of  staff 
r ecruitment,  conditions  of  employment  and  tenme, 
teaching  load,  research  productivity,  staff  deseg- 
regation, administrative  policies,  student-faculty 
relations,  admissions  requirements,  those  relations 
between  the  admissions  office  and  the  public 
i^hools  that  determine  the  sources  of  supply  of 
s tudents  to  the  institution,  etc. — these  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  huge  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the 
Complex  sorting  processes  by  which  students  do 
ir  do  not  atte  mpt  higher  education,  and  arrive  on 
ne  campus  rather  than  another.  We  suspect, 
without  proof,  that  those  forces  that  decrease  the 
proportion  of  minority  group  members,  especially 
Negroes,  in  the  collegiate  population  result  from 
practices  and  conditions,  including  history  and 
attitude,  that  have  not  the  intent  but  only  the 
effect  of  discrimination.  The  data  in  this  report 
$imply  describe  some  of  the  grosser  aspects  of  the 
distribution  of  students  in  the  Nation’s  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  are  inappropriate  to  the 
task  of  explanation. 
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Perhaps,  in  summary,  several  overall  charac- 
tciristics  can  be  stated:  (1)  Most  of  the  Nation’s 
Negro  students  attend  institutions  that  rank  fairly 
high  on  the  measures  of  institutional  quality  used 
in  this  report;  (2)  Negroes  constitute  a smaller 
proportion  of  the  student  bodies  in  institutions 
that  rank  relatively  high  on  most  of  the  measures, 
compared  to  their  proportion  in  institutions  that 
rank  relatively  low;  (3)  any  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  resource-input  into  colleges 
serving  the  Nation’s  Nagi'o  students  will  vary 
grossly  depending  on  the  particular  resource  being 
considered. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  problems  and 
deficiencies  appear  in  compelling  proportion. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinct  and  signfflcant  of  these 
is  faculty  salaries.  Institutions  that  educate  the 
Nation’s  Negro  students  simply  do  not  compensate 
their  faculties  well,  and  this  surely  has  severe 
impheations  for  their  competitive  position  in 
attracting  able  staff.  The  problem  is  starkly 
apparent  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  two 
regions  with  both  a heritage  of  segregated  educa- 
tion and  a heavy  traditional  numerical  responsi- 
bility for  the  higher  education  of  Negro  citizens. 
Institutions  to  which  Negro  students  come  are  also 
distinctly  inept  in  their  capacity  to  retain  their 
entering  students  and  move  them  through  a normal 
progression  toward  a college  degree.  Again,  this 
problem  exists  in  its  most  pronounced  form  in  the 
Southern  States.  Its  implications  are  several; 
More  Negro  students  invest  their  time  and  re- 
sources in  attending  college  from  which  they  do  not 
receive  the  major  payoff  of  graduation,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  faculty  advisor  and  instructional 
time  is  invested  in  students  whose  educational 
development  is  aborted  before  graduation;  but 
perhaps  a more  serious  implication  lies  in  the 
atmosphere  of  flux  and  instability  created  for 
those  students  who  remain,  a flavor  of  disorder 
and  transience  given  the  institutions  by  the  con- 
stant movement  in  and  out  of  students  who  do 
not  participate  fully  in  the  total  range  of  the 
institution’s  program  and  goals. 

The  implications  of  the  favorable  (i.e.,  low) 
ratio  of  students  to  faculty  in  institutions  servicing 
Negroes  are  not  clear.  We  do  not  observe  any 
gross  difference  in  per  student  expenditures  as  a 
function  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body.  If  there  are  more  teachers,  and  each 
teacher  teaches  more,  then  perhaps  there  is  an 
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inefficient  use  of  faculty  resources  in  Negro  col- 
leges and  expert  analysis  of  the  economics  of 
Negro  college  administration  might  permit  the 
creation  of  a more  efficient  educational  plant,  even 
without  the  input  of  additional  funds.  It  may  be 
though  that  southern  Negro  institutions  must 
deplo.y  their  resources  in  a different  and  more 
costly  way;  perhaps,  for  example,  staff  time  must 
be  committed  to  remediation  work  for  w'hich 
credit  is  not  given,  and  perhaps  instructional 
activities  proliferate  into  areas  incompatible  with 
the  scope  of  the  college’s  assets. 

5.3  Variations  in  Colleges  by  Propor- 
tion Negro  in  Student  Body 

The  quantities  presented  in  tables  5.3.1  through 
5.3.18  describe  characteristics  of  institutions  with 
a designated  proportion  of  Negro  students.  Insti- 
tutions are  classified  by  the  proportion  Negro  in 
their  iotal  enrollment  as  of  fall  1965.  The  value 
entered  in  each  cell  is  a weighted  average  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  characteiistics  of  an  institution 
by  the  number  of  full-time  degree  credit  under- 
graduate students,  summing  these  products  over 
all  applicable  institutions,  and  dividing  this  sum 
by  the  total  number  of  fuU-time  degree  credit 
undergraduate  students  in  all  these  institutions. 
The  characteristic  is  thus  weighted  by  the  number 
of  students  so  that  large  colleges  have  a large  effect 
on  the  average.  The  intent  is  to  measure  the 
characteristic  as  experienced  by  the  average  stu- 
dent. As  an  example,  the  figure  2,861  in  the  lower 
left  cell  of  table  5.3.1  indicates  that  a student  who 
attends  a college  in  the  United  States  that  has  no 
Negro  students  in  enrolled  on  a campus  that  has 
2,861  students  on  the  average. 

Siae  of  student  body  (table  5.2.1) 

The  average  student  enrollment  on  campuses 
with  no  Negro  students,  and  the  average  campus 
with  a majority,  are  smaller  than  enrollments  on 
other  campuses.  This  is  true  for  both  public  and 
private  institutions,  but  is  not  characteristic  of 
every  region.  The  largest  student  bodies  are, 
generally,  those  with  either  0—2  or  2-5  percent 
Negro. 

Tuition  (tables  5.3.2  and  5.3.3) 

Overall,  the  average  student  on  a campus  that 
has  a large  proportion  of  Negro  students  pays  a 
lower  tuition.  The  difference  between  resident 
and  nonresident  rates  seems  to  be  smaller  in  the 
South,  where  large  numbers  of  out-of-State 
Negroes  receive  their  college  education. 
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Library  resources  and  expenditures  (tables 
5.3.4  through  5.3.8) 

Students  attending  colleges  that  have  more 
than  10  percent  Negro  students  generally  find  far 
fewer  library  books  than  do  those  on  campuses 
with  small  Negro  enrollment.  A minor  exception 
to  this  tendency  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  for  aU 
private  institutions  where  those  with  no  Negifo 
students  have  a relatively  small  library  (tabte 
5.3.4).  Library  books  per  student  (table  5.3.5) 
for  all  public  institutions  are  lowest  in  schools 
with  10-50  percent  Negro  and  highest  in  those 
with  no  Negroes.  In  private  institutions,  each 
of  the  lowest  three  categories  (1  percent  Negrol) 
exceeds  any  of  three  largest.  The  general  con- 
clusion over  aU  institutions  is  that  schools  wit  i 
very  small  proportion  Negro  spend  significantly 
more  per  student  on  their  libraries.  j 

Per-f acuity  expenditures  for  the  library  (table 
5.3.6)  are  often  higher  in  predominantly  Negro 
schools  among  public  but  not  private  institutions. 
In  no  region,  however,  neither  in  public  nor  private 
institutions,  is  there  a simple  relation  between 
racial  composition  and  this  measure  of  library 
expenditures,  except  that  in  private  institutions 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains-Far  West  expenditures 
drop  with  increasing  percent  Negro.  When  all 
institutions  are  combined,  it  is  only  on  campuses 
with  few  or  with  a majority  of  Negro  students  that 
expenditures  per  faculty  member  exceed  $800.00. 

Finally,  library  expenditures  (table  5.3.8)  are  £- 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  total  institutionaj 
expenffitures  when  the  percent  Negro  is  large,  in 
both  public  and  private  colleges.  | 


Student-faculty  ratio  (table  5.3.9)  I 

There  are  fewer  students  per  faculty  member  in 
institutions  the  majority  of  whose  students  are 
Negro,  on  both  public  and  private  campuses.  The 
contrast  is  especially  distinct  in  public  colleges, 
where  the  17  students  per  faculty  member  in 
majority-Negro  institutions  is  well  below  the  nextj 
lowest  figure  of  21  for  those  with  no  Negroes.' 
Private  institutions  generally  have  fewer  students! 
per  staff  members,  but  even  here  the  figure  of  15j 
for  majority-Negro  places  is  below  that  for  allj 
other  categories.  1 

Faculty  with  earned  doctorate  (table  5.3.10) 

The  faculties  in  majority-Negro  colleges  gen-i 
erally  have  the  lowest  proportion  with  an  earned  ■ 
doctorate,  clearly  so  in  public  institutions  and  with  j 
the  exception  only  of  a small  number  that  com-' 
prise  the  5-10  percent  Negro  category  among  i 
private  institutions. 
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Percent  student  body  from  State  (table  5.3.11) 

I Generally,  mstitutions  with  relatively  few 
(0  percent)  and  relatively  many  (50-100  percent) 
Negro  students  are  more  likely  to  draw  their 
students  from  outside  the  State.  Negro  institu- 
tions in  the  South  are  not  distinctive,  in  relation 
either  to  other  regional  institutions  or  to  other 
majority-Negro  coUeges,  in  drawirig  out-of-State 
students. 

Salary  structure  (tables  5.3.12  through  5.3.15) 

The  lowest  salaries  are  paid  in  institutions  that 
have  either  no  Negro  students  or  a majority  of 
Negro  students.  The  best  salaries  are  paid, 
depending  on  rank,  in  those  colleges  that  enroll 
either  2-5  or  5-10  percent  Negro.  There  is  no 
consistent  direction  of  change  in  salary  with  change 
in  racial  composition,  but  the  overall  pattern  is 
clear;  assistant  professors  in  mostly  Negro  insti- 
tutions earn  $400  less  in  the  academic  year  than 
those  who  teach  on  campuses  that  do  not  have 
Negro  students,  and  $1,400  less  than  those  where 
the  student  bodies  are  5-10  percent  Negro;  and 
full  professors  in  the  predominantly  Negro  college 
earn,  $300  less  in  the  academic  year  than  their 
counterparts  in  all-white  colleges,  and  about 
$2,650  less  than  if  they  taught  where  2-5  percent 
of  the  students  are  Negro.  The'-e  is  one  striking 
difference  between  public  and  private  institutions; 
in  the  latter,  salaries  are  higher  in  mostly  Negro 
than  in  all-white  institutions.  It  should  be  noted 


that  the  magnitude  of  the  salary  discrepancy  is 
not  greater  in  the  Southeast  than  in  other  regions, 
in  public  institutions;  but  in  private  institutions, 
the  South  follows  the  pattern  of  paying  less  well 
in  Negro  institutions  while  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
tends  to  pay  poorer  in  all-white  schools. 

Per  student  expenditure  (table  5.3.1S) 

Generally,  per  student  expenditures  peak  in 
institutions  with  small  percent  Negro  (0-5  percent) 
and  are  lowest  in  10-50  percent  Negro  institutions. 
This  occurs  in  both  public  and  private  institutions. 
Regional  variation  is  substantial;  for  example, 
despite  the  overall  contrary  trend,  all-white  insti- 
tutions in  the  Great  Lakes-Plains  spend  more  per 
student  than  any  other  category  of  private  colleges 
in  that  region. 

Research  expenditures  as  proportion  of  total 
expenditures  (table  5.3.17) 

Many  colleges  do  not  report  a separate  budget 
item  for  organized  research;  thus,  many  of  the 
cells  in  this  table  include  no  entries  and  a rela- 
tively few  institutions  affect  whatever  positive 
cell  values  appear.  It  seems  clear  that  institu- 
tions with  a large  percent  of  Negro  students 
(10-50  and  5ff-100  percent)  do  not  invest  sub- 
stantial sums  in  organized  research,  and  this  is 
especially  so  in  public  institutions.  Heaviest  in- 
vestments are  made  in  universities  with  a small 
percent  of  Negroes  (0-2  and  2-5  percent). 
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Freshmen  as  percent  of  student  body  {table 
5.3,18) 

Freshmen  are  a larger  percent  of  the  student 
body  in  all-white  and  majority-Negro  institutions 
than  in  less  extreme  ones,  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges.  In  the  South,  for  example,  they 
compose  approximately  one-third  of  the  student 
body  in  both  these  extreme  categories,  but  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  in  all  other  categories.  The 
larger  percentages  indicate  roughly  poorer  sur- 
vival rates,  but  the  matter  is  complicated  by 
transfer  rates  which  are  not  available. 

5.4  Proportions  awarding  earned  doc» 
torate,  budgeting  for  organized  re~ 
search,  and  housing  ehapters  of 
AAUP  and  PBK  (tables  5.4.1  through 
5.4.8) 

To  this  point,  we  have  been  able  to  characterize 
institutions  by  measuring  amounts  (e.g.,  expendi- 
tm*e  per  student).  We  turn  now  to  several 
attributes,  which,  for  any  given  institution,  either 
do  or  do  not  exist.  These  are  whether  an  in- 
stitution has  or  does  not  have  a chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  a chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  and  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  award  the  earned  doctorate 
degree  and  report  a separate  line  item  for  orga- 
nized research. 

We  have  divided  the  colleges  in  each  region  by 
the  percent  Negro  in  the  student  body,  and  for 
each  level  of  Negro  enrollment  we  simply  report 
the  percent  of  institutions  having  the  given 
characteristic.  Institutions  that  offer  the  earned 
doctorate,  budget  expressly  for  organized  research. 


and  have  an  AAUP  chapter  and  a Phi  Beta  Kappa 
chapter  are  assumed  to  be  more  likely  to  oflFer  a 
superior  education  than  are  those  that  do  not. 
Thus  in  the  event  that,  say,  with  an  increasing 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  student  body  there 
is  a decreasing  probability  that  the  earned 
doctorate  is  awarded,  one  may  contend  that 
Negroes  attend  institutions  that  o:^er  them  less 
than  equal  educational  opportunity. 

The  summary  tabulations  are  repeated  for  other 
non  white  but  there  is  no  discussion  of  them  in  the 
text. 

Earned  doctorate  award. — Generally  in  private 
institutions  there  is  no  apparent  tendency  for  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body  to  have  any 
systematic  relation  to  whether  or  not  the  institu- 
tion oflFers  the  doctorate  (table  5.4.1),  though  few 
of  those  with  more  than  5 percent  Negro  do  so. 
In  public  institutions,  there  is  an  overall  tendency 
for  the  proportion  offering  the  doctorate  to  peak 
in  institutions  with  a few  Negro  students  (0-2 
percent)  and  to  decrease  thereafter.  Institutions 
with  no  Negro  students  are  unlikely  to  oflFer  the 
doctorate  except  in  the  North  Atlantic  region, 
and  only  in  this  region  is  there  a nearly  linear 
tendency  for  the  proportion  oflFering  the  doctorate  to 
decrease  as  percent  Negro  increases.  One  conclu- 
sion is  clear:  Institutions  serving  predominantly 
Negro  students  tend  not  to  offer  the  doctor’s 
degree.  Thus,  only  one  public  institution  of  57  in 
the  South  with  more  than  5 percent  Negro  students 
does  so,  and  in  the  Southwest  none  of  the  11  such 
institutions  do.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains-Far 
West,  only  2 of  37  schools  with  more  than  2 percent 
Negro  awards  the  doctorate  and  in  the  Gi*eat 
Lakes  and  Plains  only  6 of  50. 
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T.M.  5A1.-P«k™i  .f  i,«titutt.n.  offertog  the  eemd  ^tor-e  degree  by  region,  cont«,I,  and  pereent  Negro  in 
Student  body,  Octobeir  1965  e 


Public  institutions; 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains. 

South 

Southwest 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  lllountains  and  Far  West 


All  public  institutions.. 
All  private  institutions. 


All  institutions. 


Percent  Negro  In  student  body 


0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-6  percent 

6-50  percent 

60-100  percent 

16.67  (12) 

0. 00  (45) 
3. 45  (29) 

0.  00  (3) 
6.25  (16) 

12. 68  (71) 
14  29  (98) 

25. 98  (77) 
22. 45  (49) 

14  29  ( 91) 

13.34  (15) 

13. 80  (29) 

20.  00  ( 15) 

16. 00  (25) 

4 00  (25) 

0.00  (10) 
10.53  (19) 

0. 00  (28) 
0. 00  (8) 
8.50  (12) 

0.00  (7) 
0.  00  (2) 
3. 45  (29) 

0.  00  (3) 
0.  00  (0) 

5. 96  (84) 

6.  67  (60) 
1.  12  (90) 

11.  12  (9) 
11.  12  (18) 

12. 95  (278) 

5. 02  (259) 

7.38  (:122) 
17.  15  (35) 
13.  19  (91) 

21. 88  (64) 

9.  10  (66) 

0.00  (16) 
9.  10  (11) 

18.  19  (22) 

17. 24  (29) 
3. 33  (30) 
0. 00  (5) 

0.00  (1) 
0.  00  (6) 

50. 00  (2) 
0.00  (1) 
2. 00  (50) 

0. 00  (6) 
0.  00  (0) 

3.81  (105) 

4. 99  (261) 

17. 36  (386) 
9.  69  (785) 

12.  85  ( 109) 

13.  97  ( 179) 

3. 90  (77) 
7. 41  (81) 

2. 44  (41) 

3.  39  (59) 

4 65  (366) 

12.22  (1,171) 

13. 55  (288) 

6.08  (148) 

3.00  (100) 

white  in  student  body^  October  1965 


Percent  other  nonwhite  in  student  body 


0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-5  percent 

6-100  percent 

AJl  public  institutions 

All  private  institutions  __ 

All  institutions 

6.  95  (216) 

5.  73  (384) 

14  56  ( 419) 

7.  81  (756) 

31.  43  (56) 

20.  87  ( 139) 

3.  70  (27) 

15.  79  (76) 

6.  17  (600) 

10.  22  ( 1,  175) 

21.03  (195) 

12.  62  ( 103) 

student  body,  fall  1%5 


Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West.. 


Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West 


All  public  institutions.. 
All  private  institutions. 


All  institutions. 


Percent  Negro  in  student  body 


0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-6  percent 

6-60  percent 

60-103  percent 

0.  00 

(12) 

9.  86 

(71) 

20.  00 

(15) 

10.  00 

(10) 

0.  00 

(7) 

0.  00 

(45) 

7.  15 

(98) 

6.  90 

(29) 

0.  00 

(19) 

0.  00 

(2) 

3.  45 

(29) 

11.  69 

(77) 

6.  67 

(15) 

3.  57 

(28) 

0.  00 

(29) 

0.  00 

(3) 

22.  45 

(49) 

16.  00 

(25) 

0.  00 

(8) 

0.  00 

(3) 

0.  00 

(16) 

5.  50 

(91) 

4 00 

(25) 

a 00 

(12) 

0.00 

(0) 

2.  39 

(84) 

13.  67 

(278) 

14  07 

(64) 

3.  45 

(29) 

50.  00 

(2) 

1.  67 

(60) 

8.  50 

(259) 

10.  61 

(66) 

0.  00 

(30) 

0.  00 

(1) 

4 45 

(90) 

10.  66 

(122) 

0.  00 

(16) 

0.  00 

(5) 

2.  00 

(50) 

0.  00 

(9) 

5.  72 

(35) 

0.  00 

(11) 

0.  00 

(1) 

0.  00 

(6) 

0.  00 

(18) 

9.  89 

(91) 

4 55 

(22) 

0.  00 

(6) 

0.  00 

(0) 

. 96 

(105) 

8.  29 

(386) 

6.  43 

(109) 

2.  60 

(77) 

0.  00 

(41) 

2.  69 

(261) 

10.  71 

(785) 

9.  50 

(179) 

1.  23 

(81) 

3.  39 

(59) 

2.  19 

(366) 

9.  91 

(1,  171) 

8.  34 

(288) 

2.  03 

(148) 

2.  00 

(100) 
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Table  S.4.4.— Percent  of  institutions  having  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter,  by  control  and  percent  of  other  nonwhite  in 

student  body,  fall  1965 


Percent  other  nonwhite  In  student  body 

0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-5  percent 

5-100  percent 

AH  niihlic  insliitutions.  - - 

2.32  (216) 

3. 91  (384) 

7. 64  (419) 

10. 72  (756) 

5.36  (56) 

10.08  (139) 

7.41  (27) 

1,32  (76) 

All  nrivate  inistitutions  - 

AH  institiitifina  _ _ 

3.34  ( 600) 

9.62  (1,175) 

8.72  (195) 

2.91  (103) 

Table  5.4.5.— Percent  of  institutions  having  an  AAUP  Chapter,  by  region,  control,  and  percent  Negro  in  student  body, 

fall  1965 


Percent  Negro  In  student  body 


0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-5  percent 

5-50  percent 

50-100  iwrcent 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

33.  34 

(12) 

69.  02 

(71) 

60.  00 

(15) 

60.  00 

(10) 

71.  43 

(7) 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

15.  56 

(45) 

(29) 

60.21 

(98) 

58.  63 

(29) 

52.  63 

(14) 

100.  00 

(2) 

South  

58.  63 

80.  52 

(77) 

80.  00 

(15) 

42.  86 

(28) 

65.  63 

(29) 

Southwest  

109.  00 

(3) 

73.  47 

(49) 

68.  00 

(25) 

62.  50 

(8) 

100.00 

(3) 

Rocky  Alountains  and  Far  West 

25.00 

(16) 

82.  42 

(91) 

76.00 

(25) 

75.00 

(12) 

0.00 

(0) 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic.. 

22.  '?2 

(84) 

74.  46 

(278) 

59.38 

(64) 

41.  38 

(29) 

100.  00 

(2) 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

33.  34 

(60) 

72.  59 

(259) 

66.  67 

(66) 

40.  00 

(30) 

100.  00 

(1) 

South  

67.  78 

(90) 

76.  23 

(122) 

81.  25 

(16) 

80.  00 

(5) 

66.00 

(50) 

South'v^est  

11.  12 

(9) 

65.  72 

(35) 

63.  64 

(11) 

0.00 

(1) 

66.  67 

(6) 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West 

38.  89 

(18) 

78.03 

(91) 

59.  10 

(22) 

16.  67 

(6) 

0.  00 

(0) 

All  public  institutions. 

33.  34 

(.105) 

72.  80 

(386) 

67.  89 

(109) 

54.  55 

(77) 

70.  74 

(41) 

All  private  institutions 

41.  38 

(261) 

74.  14 

(785) 

64.25 

(179) 

35.  80 

(81) 

67.  80 

(59) 

All  institutions 

39.  08 

(366) 

73.  70 

(1, 171) 

65.  63 

(288) 

47.  97 

(148) 

69.00 

(100) 

Table  5.4.5.— Percent  of  institutions  having  an  AAUP  Chapter,  by  control  and  percent  other  nonwhite  in  student 

body,  fall  1965 


Percent  other  nonwhite  in  student  body 


0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-5  percent 

5-100  percent 

All  niiblic  institutions  - - 

49.  54 

(216) 

(384) 

71.  60 

(419) 

60.  72 

(56) 

74  07 

(27) 

All  nrivat(5  institutions  - 

45.  84 

75.93 

(756) 

64.03 

(193) 

34.21 

(76) 

All  institutions  --  

47.  17 

(600) 

74  39 

(1.175) 

63.  08 

(195) 

53.  40 

(103) 
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Table  5.4.7.— Percent  of  institutions  having  separate  research  budget,  by  region,  control,  and  percent  Negro  in 

student  body,  October  1965 


Percent  Negro  in  student  body 


0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-5  percent 

6-60  percent 

5(M00  percent 

Public  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

11. 11 

(9) 

13.  79 

(58) 

15.  38 

(13) 

0.00 

(6) 

16.67 

(6) 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

0.  00 

(39) 

22.  73 

(88) 

24.00 

(25) 

6.25 

(16) 

100.00 

(2) 

South 

20.  83 

(24) 

41.  54 

(65) 

46.  15 

(13) 

9.  52 

(21) 

18.  52 

(27) 

Southwest 

0.  00 

(3) 

44.44 

(45) 

21.  74 

(23) 

0.00 

(8) 

66.67 

(3) 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West 

0.  00 

(11) 

27.  03 

(74) 

5.00 

(20) 

27.27 

(11) 

0.00 

(0) 

Private  institutions: 

North  Atlantic 

6.90 

(58) 

32.42 

(256) 

27.  59 

(58) 

23.  07 

(26) 

100.00 

(2) 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains 

6.  67 

(45) 

16.  73 

(245) 

22.95 

(61) 

15.38 

(26) 

0.00 

(1) 

South 

5.00 

(80) 

19. 13 

(115) 

0.00 

(15) 

0.00 

(6) 

13.04 

(46) 

Southwest— 

0,  00 

(8) 

27.  27 

(33) 

20.00 

(10) 

0.00 

(1) 

16.  67 

(6) 

Rocky  Mountains  and  Far  West 

6.6*7 

(15) 

32.  10 

(81) 

20.00 

(20) 

0.00 

(4) 

0.  00 

(0) 

All  public  institutions — 

6.  98 

(86) 

28.  79 

(33) 

21.  28 

(94) 

11.  29 

(62) 

26.32 

(38) 

All  private  institutions 

5.  83 

(206) 

24.  79 

(730) 

21.  95 

(164) 

16.  13 

(62) 

16.  36 

(55) 

All  institutions 

6.  16 

(292) 

26.  04 

(10,060) 

21.  71 

(258) 

12.  90 

(124) 

20.43 

(93) 

Table  5.4.8.— Percent  of  institutions  having  separate  research  budget,  by  control  and  percent  other  nonwhite  in 

student  body,  October  1965 


Percent  other  nonwhite  in  student  body 

0 percent 

0-2  percent 

2-5  percent 

5*^00  percent 

All  public  institutions 

13.71  (175) 

13. 64  ( 308) 

26.59  (361) 

22.28  (718) 

28. 00  (50) 

29.91  (128) 

12.60  (24) 
14. 29  (63) 

All  private  institutions 

All  institutions 

13. 66  (483) 

23.73  (1,079) 

28.65  (178) 

13. 79  (87) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter  (table  5.4.3) 

In  both  private  and  public  institutions,  colleges 
that  have  some  but  not  very  many  Negro  students 
(0-2  percent)  are  most  likely  to  have  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  chapters.  Only  1 among  104  public 
institutions,  and  only  8 among  366  institutions 
both  pubUc  and  private  with  no  Negro  students 
have  this  honorary  scholastic  society.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  only  2 chapters  in  the  118 
pubUc  institutions  that  are  over  5 percent  Negro, 
and  only  3 chapters  in  140  such  private  insti- 
tutions. 

American  Association  of  University  Professors 
chapter  (table  5.4.SP) 

There  is  a minor  tendency  for  campuses  with 
some  but  not  over  2 percent  Negro  students  to  be 


more  likely  to  have  AAUP  chapters.  These 
chapters  seem  to  be  least  common  on  campuses 
that  have  no  Negro  students.  Overall,  however, 
perhaps  the  safest  conclusion  is  that  there  are 
no  clear  indications  that  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body  is  much  related  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  chapters  of  the  AAUP. 

Separate  research  budget. — In  most  of  the  regions, 
institutions  with  a small  percent  Negro  (0-5 
percent)  are  more  likely  than  segregated  white  or 
largely  Negro  institutions  to  have  committed 
institutional  funds  specifically  to  research. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  segregated 
white  colleges  and  the  predominantly  Negro 
colleges  are  considerably  smaller  than  average, 
and  this  fact  is  related  to  the  association  between 
percent  Negro  and  some  of  the  measures  discussed 
in  this  section.  The  research  budget  item  is 
perhaps  the  best  example. 
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5.5  Distribution  of  minorities  by  type 
of  institution  (tables  5.5.1  through 
5.5.5) 

There  is  no  acceptable  or  widespread  quanti- 
tative measure  by  which  the  quality  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  judged.  However,  a case  can 
be  made  for  the  position  that,  in  any  given  State, 
that  State’s  university  at  least  is  expected  by  its 
citizens  to  be  the  best  public  institution  of  higher 
learning  within  its  borders.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  citizens  to  take  great  pride  in  their  State 
university,  and  in  some  States,  such  as  California, 
the  higher  admission  standards  for  the  university 
system  compared  to  other  public  colleges  rein- 
forces the  suggestion  that  the  university  is  the 
educational  center  of  the  State.  Also,  it  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  the  university,  or  university 
system,  as  the  capstone  of  public  education  in  the 
State,  again  reflecting  the  widespread  assump- 
tion, best  stated,  perhaps,  as  “if  it  isn’t  the  best, 
it  ought  to  be.” 

We  now  inquire  whether  Negroes  are  as  likely 
to  attend  the  State  university  as  to  attend  other 
educational  units.  If  Negroes  ^e  less  common 
in  the  State’s  best  educational  unit,  it  is  irrelevant 
whether  choice,  academic  readiness,  finances, 
recruitment  practices,  or  blind  prejudice  kept 
them  away;  the  pertinent  observation  is  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  Negroes  than  of  whites  re- 
ceive their  college  training  in  institutions  that  are 
inferior;  i.e.,  that  are  less  than  the  best  the  area 
intends  to  oifer. 

Table  5.5.1  reports  the  pertinent  data  for  first- 
time students  in  each  of  eight  regions.  The 
figures  entered  are  the  proportion  Negro  in  each 
type  of  institution  in  each  region.  In  every  re- 
gion, Negroes  are  more  likely  to  enter  the  State 
college  system  than  the  State  university.  This 
event  is  easily  interpreted  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  where  traditions  of  segregated  educa- 
tion have  kept  Negro  students  out  of  State  uni- 
versities until  recently,  but  the  reasons  for  its 
prevalence  in  other  regions  are  less  visible.  In- 
deed, except  in  two  regions,  the  Southwest  and 
New  England,  in  which  the  proportion  Ne^o  in 
the  State  universities  slightly  exceeds  that  in  the 
public  senior  municipal  and  community  colleges, 
Negroes  are  a smaller  part  of  the  student  body  in 
the  universities  than  in  any  other  type  of  public 
institution. 

Among  private  institutions,  there  is  very  little 
distinction  overall;  the  proportions  are  remarkably 
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alike  over  the  three  identified  types  in  most  regions. 

In  the  two  southern  regions  Negroes  are  much 
more  frequent  in  senior  collies  not  offering  gradu- 
ate degrees  than  in  those  that  do,  but  the  reverse 
is  true  in  the  Mideast. 

Table  5.5.3  presents  analogous  data  for  all 
degree  credit  students,  and  it  does  not  compel  any 
contrasting  or  qualified  conclusions.  Only  in 
New  England  are  Negroes  relatively  (dightly) 
more  frequent  in  State  universities  than  in  State 
colleges,  and  except  in  New  England  and  the 
Southwest  Negroes  are  a smaller  part  of  the 
student  body  in  State  universities  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  public  system  of  higher  education. 

If  short-term  trends  existed  for  given  types  of 
institutions  to  increase  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  their  student  bodies,  this  should  appear  as  a 
higher  proportion  Negro  among  first- tune  than 
among  all  degree  credit  students.  Although  this 
trend  certainly  may  characterize  specific  institu- 
tions, careful  comparison  of  identical  cells  for  the 
two  tables  suggests  that  the  trend  is  not  evident 
for  the  categories  that  we  have  employed. 

The  conclusions  supported  by  table  5.5.5  should 
be  compatible  with  those  based  on  the  immediately 
prior  table  5.5.1  and  5.5.3,  since  they  simply  report 
the  same  data  in  a different  form.  Each  column 
sums  to  1 00  percent,  with  the  cell  value  reporting 
the  perceL't  of  all  students  of  given  race  and  region 
who  attend  a particular  type  of  institution;  for 
example,  the  value  18.33  in  the  upper  left  portion 
is  read  as  follows:  18.33  percent  of  all  white 
college  students  in  New  England  are  enrolled  in 
the  public  university  system. 

Comparisons  across  columns  and  within  regions 
indicate  that  only  in  the  Mountain  States 

are  Negro  college  students  as  as  whites  to 

attend  the  State  university.  In  most  regions, 
most  notably  in  the  Great  Lakes,  South,  and 
Southwest,  the  racial  discrepancy  in  the  propor- 
tion in  State  universities  is  very  distinctive.  In 
the  South  and  Southwest,  schools  in  the  State 
college  system  service  over  half  of  all  Negro 
students  and  a substantially  smaller  proportion  of 
whites;  in  all  other  regions  except  the  Mideast,  a 
larger  proportioia  of  whites  than  of  Negroes  enroll 
in  the  State  colleges.  An  obvious  complement  of 
this  statement  is  that  in  these  regions  Negro 
students  must  concentrate  in  other  types  of 
collegiate  institutions,  and  at  least  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  Plains,  and  Far  West  a pronounced 
tendency  develops  for  the  public  junior  collie 
system  to  have  the  unique  function  of  carrying 
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f the  mission  of  educating  Negro  students.  In 
New  England,  the  South,  and  the  Southwest, 
private  institutions  carry  a relati^^ely  heavier 
share  in  the  education  of  Negroes  than  of  whites. 


and  it  seems  especially  that  those  private  insti- 
tutions not  offering  graduate  education  are  those 
in  which  Negroes  are  relatively  more  likely  than 
whites  to  concentrate. 


Table  5.5.1.— Percent  of  ^t-time  students  who  are  Negro,  October  1965 


Type  of  institution 


State  university  system 

State  college  system 

Public  senior  municipal  and  community 

colleges 

Public  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 

etc 

Private  senior  college  offering  graduate  de- 
gree  

Private  senior  college  not  offering  graduate 

degree 

Private  junior  college  and  other 


Region 


New 

England 

Mideast 

Great 

Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

0.  22 

0.  94 

1.81 

1.  09 

2.  29 

1.  42 

0.  46 

1.  01 

.37 

6.  58 

2.  46 

2.  21 

18.  94 

9.  59 

.80 

2.  90 

0.00 

4.40 

2.  92 

14.  62 

3.  20 

1.  49 

00 

7.  15 

1.  84 

4.  37 

8.  43 

6.  75 

7.  45 

3.  15 

1.  59 

2.85 

.90 

3.  84 

2.  23 

.86 

9.  46 

.92 

.70 

1.  96 

1.  20 

2.  78 

2.  57 

1.  26 

19.  58 

19.  04 

. 53 

1.  24 

. 90 

1.  90 

2.  74 

1.  35 

6.87 

1.  57 

0.00 

1.  64 

Table  5.5.2.— Percent  of  first-time  students  who  are  other  nonwhite,  October  1965 


Region 


Type  of  Institution 


State  university  system 

State  college  system 

Public  senior  municipal  and  community 

colleges 

Public  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 

etc 

Private  senior  college  offering  graduate 

degree— 

Private  senior  college  not  offering  graduate 

degree 

Private  junior  college  and  other 


1 

[;  New 
; England 

Mideast 

Qreat 

Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

0.  24 

0. 88 

0.  59 

0. 69 

0.  57 

1.03 

1.35 

3. 65 

.10 

.25 

.35 

.47 

.36 

2.  37 

1.11 

2. 17 

.00 

.80 

.07 

.31 

.31 

.00 

.79 

3. 58 

.15 

.60 

2. 39 

.50 

.10 

1.60 

1.16 

2. 70 

.44 

.98 

.82 

.42 

.52 

.84 

i.oa 

5.02 

.50 

.69 

.54 

.75 

.93 

2.08 

.65 

9. 56 

.56 

.88 

.88 

.90 

.34 

5.  58 

.38 

11.12 

Table  5.5.3.— Percent  of  total  degree  credit  students  who  are  Negro^  October  1965 


Type  of  Institution 


State  university  system 

State  college  system 

Public  senior  municipal  and  community 

colleges 

Public  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes, 

etc.. 

Private  senior  college  offering  graduate 

degree—. 

Private  senior  college  not  offering  graduate 
degree. 

Private  junior  college  and  other. 


Region 


New 

England 

Mideast 

Qreat 

Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  West 

0.  48 

0.  90 

1.  68 

1.80 

2.  18 

1.  58 

0.  98 

0.  83 

. 32 

5.  28 

2.  87 

1.  85 

18.00 

9.  50 

.66 

1.  33 

0.  00 

5.  47 

14.  53 

11.  95 

3.  59 

00 

00 

. 70 

1.  72 

1.  81 

6.  03 

10.  84 

6.  12 

7.  70 

3.  12 

1.  30 

2.  90 

. 75 

3.  69 

2.  38 

1.  13 

8.  49 

. 95 

. 96 

1.  19 

1.  04 

2.  09 

2.  60 

1.  18 

18.  76 

16.  38 

.69 

1.  16 

. 80 

1.  85 

3.  58 

1.  56 

7.  19 

1.  83 

.04 

1.  57 
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Table  5.5.4.— Percent  of  total  degrci*>credit  students  who  are  other  nonwhite,  October  1965 


— 

Region 

Type  of  institution 

New 

England 

Mideast 

Great 

Lakes 

Plains 

South 

Southwest 

Rocky 

Mountains 

Far  WsBt 

fif-nfA  1 iniv oral t.v  avat.ATn  ..... 

0.  34 

0.  96 

0.84 

1.37 

0. 67 

1.36 

0.84 

3.05 

.48 

OvIaVC  UJlllV Cl DXUjr  pjr — ——  — — — — — — — — 

Q^of A poillpom  SVStjftl’H  — — — — — — — — — — — — 

.19 

.17 

.33 

.39 

.48 

1.82 

1.59 

OlfUivC  CCUCJ^C  Djr  — — — — — — — — — — “ 

Public  senior  municipal  and  community 

nrtllAffPR  

0.  00 

.68 

.99 

.27 

.45 

.04 

.67 

1.72 

Public  junior  colleges^  technical  institutes, 

.21 

.77 

4.  24 

.58 

.11 

1.46 

1.13 

2.88 

Private  senior  college  ofifering  graduate 

.66 

1.05 

.98 

.53 

.73 

1.23 

1.41 

3. 12 

Private  senior  college  not  ofifering  graduate 

.61 

.54 

.94 

.77 

.83 

1.76 

.67 

.61 

8.01 

9.25 

-r.  aiTnior  Pf^lf Pfifi^  5I.TlfT  OtUer  ......— 

.46 

.89 

1.10 

.93 

.39 

5.70 

J^JIvSliC  jUIllwl  CUUCJ^C  toliv*  — - — — — 

1 

Table  5.5.5.— Distribution  of  white,  Negro,  and  other  nonwhite  degree-credit  students  by  type  of  institution. 


New  England 

Mideast 

1 

Number  of 
institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 

nonwhite  ^ 

Number  of 
Institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 

nonwhite 

livkimyoraif.V  avatATTI  _ 

7 

18.  33 

12.  45 

12.  74 

3 

7.  96 

1.  88 

9.  28 
2.  42 

Jl'UDIXC  VmiVClDlUj  DJfDIA^kXX - 

R{  ■> t.P  Poll^Cff^  flVStem  — — — — — — — 

28 

18.  82 

8.  48 

7.  41 

30 

11.  29 

16.  30 

j^XlOliC  0\i»  ' CUllC^C  Dj^oK^iAa—  — — — — — — 

ivyfit-rkiniT^ol  Qnri  pnimnniinitv  coiletres  

0 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

8 

13.  09 

19.  71 

11.  24 

iVlliniClLlJll  UIIU  CWU-llAlWAlXWjr  v»v**v»e>v»w-  — - - - - - 

iiiTiifiir  eollefireSft  etc  — — — — — — — — 

13 

2.  98 

7.  85 

1.  30 

26 

3.37 

5.  62 

3.  30 

Private  senior  college  ofifering  graduate 

50 

41.  24 

44.  81 

56.31 

119 

47.  11 

47.  14 

61.  45 

Private  senior  college  not  ofifering  graduate 

69 

14.  01 

21.  12 

17.  88 

138 

14  64 

8.  12 

9.  57 
2.  75 

4- A iiinii^r  etc  — — — — — — — 

28 

4.  62 

5.28 

4.36 

53 

2.  54 

1.  24 

Jt^rxva  VC  J lUXlvel  — 

m A O ^ 1 Q . a 

316,  514 

2,  216 

1,538 

781, 112 

30,  226 

6,  542 

Great  Lakes 

Plains 

Number  of 
institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 

nonwhite 

Number  of 
institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 

nonwhite 

'DaiKlin  nniVPTRlt.V  RVStem  

10 

34  16 

15.  60 

22.  30 

11 

22.  68 

18.  54 

41.  63 
13.  45 

mil  VCl  D1  vjr  Djr  - — - — — — 

'DiiKlip  eollecre  svstern  

21 

13.  70 

10.79 

3.46 

27 

26.  29 

21.  89 

JU^XIOUC  OVclVC  Djr  OW»ai-a-.  — — — — - — — — 

lV)fiivi{niY\Ql  anrl  onmniunitv  ColleceS-- 

3 

1.  66 

7.  62 

1.48 

2 

1.  34 

8.  05 

. 52 

iVLUniCipai  call VI  - - - 

T>aaKKn  iiininr  pnllpireR.  eto  

60 

11.  44 

38.  87 

43.32 

59 

10.  64 

30.  75 

8.  60 

JI'IJUJIXC  JIAllll/1  Vfwv»— - - --  --  -.-- 

Private  senior  college  ofifering  graduate 

76 

20.62 

13.  52 

15.  75 

24 

13.  66 

6.  92 

9.  50 

Private  senior  college  not  ofifering  graduate 

157 

17.  00 

12.  19 

12.  47 

110 

23.  05 

12.  21 

23.  43 
2.  88 
2,  885 

T^m«yo4'rk  iiininr  PolleffeR.  etC  _ 

25 

1.  41 

1.  41 

1.  23 

24 

2.  33 

1.  64 

jp^i^xvbivc  jmiivi  v>w__  — — — — — — — 

821,  999 

1 

30,  870 

10,  822 

375,  043 

8,  500 

1 
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Table  5.5.5.— Diatribution  of  white,  Negro,  and  other  nonwhite  degree-credit  students  by  type  of  institution, 

within  regions^  October  1965— Continued 


New  England 

Mideast 

Number  of 
Institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 
nonwhite  : 

Number  of 
Institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 

nonwhite 

Piihlip  iiniversitv  svsteni--- 

23 

28.  81 

4.  94 

30.  60 

12 

42.  25 

14.  47 

36.  65 

Pnl^liP  f^nllpCTft  SVSt’ifiTTl  

91 

32.  58 

55.  09 

29.  30 

28 

22.  88 

51.  56 

29.  01 

IVTiiTiipinfil  and  ROrnmiinitv  collefices 

2 

1.  10 

. 32 

. 80 

1 

. 65 

. 12 

. 01 

“PnKlio  iiminr  nnllftfffts.  fitc..  

62 

9.  10 

5.  82 

1.  68 

47 

15.  97 

10.  98 

15.  10 

Private  senior  college  offering  graduate 

dpcrrpp  

52 

11.  37 

8.  14 

14.  07 

23 

12.  70 

2.  57 

9.  83 

Private  senior  college  not  offering  graduate 
dftffree  _ 

155 

13.  08 

23.  36 

20.  98 

30 

4.  74 

19.  96 

6.  29 

Prixrp.^",A  lilninr  PollftCTPS^  fttiC  

76 

3.  95 

2.  35 

2.  56 

9 

. 82 

. 34 

3.  11 

XXXV  Oi  Vvy  1 IXXXX  wx  — — 

r\^  of  iirlpnf.s 

778,  472 

101,  648 

4,  996 

434,  005 

20,  620 

7,  012 

Great  Lakes 

Pleins 

Number  of 
institutions 

White 

Negro 

Other 

nonwhite 

Number  of 
institutions 

White 

Negro 

•^ther 

nonwhite 

PnWip  nriTVprsit.v  Kvst.pm  

8 

48.  72 

53.  08 

37.  09 

5 

11.  53 

4.  68 

12.  52 

A lAfLrllW  IXXl  lx  V ^ A ox  \Jj  ^ XJK^KAK  — — — — ^ ^ 

Piihlip  State  collecre  svstem 

14 

21.  31 

15.  70 

30.  79 

17 

16.  91 

10.  86 

2.  82 

TVTnniPinnl  and  coninfiuilitv  COlleCCS - 

1 

1.  77 

1.  37 

1.  07 

1 

. 05 

. 04 

. 03 

PiiWie  iiinior  colleges.  etC-.~ - 

14 

5.  87 

8.  54 

6.  05 

84 

48.  58 

70,  75 

50.  86 

X IXWXXti/  J IXXXXWX  V**Vy  v/  v»«'«  ~ — ~ 

Private  senior  college  offering  graduate 
decree  

6 

16.  97 

18.  26 

21.  85 

62 

18.  81 

11.  07 

21.  00 

Private  senior  college  not  offering  graduate 
decree  

9 

3.96 

2.99 

2.  39 

50 

3.  60 

2. 17 

10.89 

Private  i uni  Or  colleces..  etc.  

2 

1.41 

.06 

.76 

8 

.53 

.44 

1.87 

^ XXV  C4l  Vw  J lAXJLAWX  ^ W WW  — — ^ — ^ " 

^JiiTinV\oi'  f\^  o+.n rlpivf.ci 

175, 800 

1,  605 

1,968 

|552, 153 

11,631 

16,  092 

1 

— 
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6.0  Nonenrollment 


6.1  Nonenrollment  as  measured  by 
tb  ^ 1960  census 


The  decennial  census  of  population  of  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  inventory  of  the  Nation’s 
social  and  economic  resources.  Covered  in  this 
inventory  are  measures  of  the  educational  status 
of  the  population.  From  1830  to  1930,  the  census 
identified  the  extent  of  illiteracy  in  the  population ; 
from  1940  to  19G0,  the  number  of  school  years 
completed  by  individuals;  and  from  1840  to  1960, 
counts  of  enrollments  of  children  and  youths  in 
school.  This  information,  when  examined  for 
different  segments  of  the  population,  reveals  the 
long-term  improvements  in  education  in  the 
UnitiBd  States  and  the  spread  of  high  levels  of 
education  to  all  areas  of  the  country  and  to  all 
groups  within  the  population.  It  shows  further 
the  unequal  rates  of  improvement  for  different 
groups. 

For  example,  racial  differentials  in  illiteracy  have 
narrowed  considerably  since  1870,  when  the  first 
statistics  on  the  subject  were  gathered.  Com- 
pared with  12  percent  of  white  persons  who  were 
illiterate  at  that  oime,  81  percent  of  Negro  persons 
could  not  read  and  write.  In  subsequent  decades, 
declines  in  illiteracy  were  recorded  for  both  groups 
and  the  differential  began  to  close.  By  1900, 
only  6 percent  of  the  whites  and  45  percent  of  the 
Negroes  were  illiterate;  by  1930,  these  percentages 


were  further  reduced  to  3 and  14  percent,  re- 
spectively; and  by  1959,  according  to  a Census 
Bureau  national  survey,  less  than  2 percent  of  the 
white  population  was  judged  to  be  illiterate.  Thus 
while  there  was  stiU  a substantial  number  of  illit- 
erates in  the  population  as  of  1959  (nearly  3 mil- 
lion), the  country  has  come  a long  way  toward 
making  literacy  universal. 

One  reason  the  census  inquiry  on  illiteracy  was 
dropped  after  1930  is  that  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  while  of  intrinsic  value,  no  longer  was 
sufficient  education.  American  society  required 
a population  most  of  whom  had  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary education,  a high  proportion  of  whom  had  a 
secondary  education,  and  a substantial  minority 
of  whom  had  higher  education.  As  the  society 
expanded,  further  educational  requirements  would 
be  demanded.  The  question  on  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  individuals,  first  introduced  in  the 
1940  census,  was  designed  to  measure  the  Nation’s 
development  of  human  educational  resources  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Since  1940  the  Nation  has  been  rapidly  expand- 
ing its  human  capital ; all  groups  in  the  population 
have  shared  in  this  improvement.  But  the  data 
indicate  that  racial  differences  in  the  educational 
level  of  the  total  population  are  likely  to  persist 
for  some  time;  the  poorer  educational  training  of 
nonwhites  in  past  decades  is  reflected  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  education  among  middle-aged  and  older 


Table  6.1.1.— Percent  of  school-age  youth  enrolled  in  school,  by  age  and  color,  1910  to  1960 


Census  year 

7 to  13  years  old 

14  and  16  years  old 

16  and  17  years  old 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

I960 

97.  8 

95.9 

94.  7 

90. 1 

81.9 

73.  3 

1950  - --  

95.  9 

93.9 

93.6 

89.0 

75.9 

64.3 

19A0-.-  

95.  5 

91.  3 

91.0 

82.2 

70.6 

52.9 

1930  

‘96.6 

86.  3 

‘90.  4 

77.4 

‘58.9 

'5.9 

1920  . --  - 

92.  5 

76.  4 

81.  5 

68.  8 

43.  4 

. 6 

1910  

89.  4 

64.2 

77.4 

58.  7 

44.  1 

36.  - 

> PorsonsoiMexIcan noc* were ciBssineamtne census as”wnKO"mauyoarsMcepi;ii«u,ai;wiucn lime »ney  wore  udhiudu  w«,u  »ud  uvunuiw 

Sources:  1980  Census,  vol.  I,  U.8.  Summary,  table  189;  1980  Census,  vol.  II,  U.S.  Summary,  table  110;  1930  Census,  vol.  II,  table  7,  p.  1098. 
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persons.  Long  past  school  age,  nonwhites  will 
remain  at  a disadvantage,  educationally,  relative 
to  their  white  age  peers,  although  adult  education 
can  make  up  a small  part  of  the  deficiency. 

There  is  more  interest,  however,  in  knowing 
whether  the  educational  situations  of  young  white 
and  nonwhite  adults  have  shown  parallel  improve- 
ment. The  data  show  that,  over  the  past  several 
decades,  the  high  proportion  of  young  nonwhite 
adults  who  had  no  more  than  a few  years  of  school- 
ing has  diminished  considerably.  Some  ele- 
mentary schooling  is  now  achieved  by  nearly  all 
nonwhites  as  well  as  by  nearly  all  whites.  At 
higher  educational  levels  the  pattern  is  less  clear. 
Between  1920  and  1940,  there  were  increases  in 
high  school  and  college  attainment  for  botn  whites 
and  nonwhites  but  the  increases  were  greater  for 
whites,  thereby  producing  an  even  greater  gap  than 
before.  Between  1940  and  1960,  the  tide  began 
to  turn;  changes  in  education  during  and  after 
World  War  II  helped  to  produce  a continued  rising 
level  of  high  school  and  college  attainment,  favor- 
ing the  nonwhites  even  more  than  the  whites.  By 
1960  young  nonwhite  adults  had  achieved  the 
educational  level  reached  by  young  white  adults  in 
1940,  and  the  gap  was  apparently  closing. 

To  see  what  is  happening  currently  in  the  way  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunities,  one  must 
examine  statistics  on  the  current  enrollment  of 
school-age  children  and  youth.  The  census  pro- 
vides information  relevant  here;  (1)  Whether  or 
not  persons  of  school  age  are  in  fact  enrolled  in 
school,  (2)  the  extent  to  which  enrolled  children 
have  progressed  from  grade  to  grade,  and  (3)  some 
socioeconomic  factors  related  to  enrollment 
differences. 

Public  attitudes  toward  education  coupled 
with  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  in  most 
states  resulted  in  98  out  of  100  white  elementary 
age  children  and  96  out  of  100  nonwhite  elementary- 
age  children  being  in  school  in  1960  (table  6.1.1). 
At  postcompulsory  school  ages,  nonwhites  were 
more  likely  than  whites  to  be  out  of  school.  For 
example,  among  16-  and  17-year-olds,  82  percent 
of  whites  and  73  percent  of  nonwhites  were  en- 
rolled. The  census  statistics  refer  only  to  enroll- 
ment in  regular  public  and  private  graded  schools, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  once  out  of  regular 
school,  whites  are  more  likely  than  nonwhites  to 
receive  other  types  of  education  and  training  as 
well. 

At  compulsory-attendance  ages,  the  gap  has 
narrowed  considerably  since  1910.  About  89  out 
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of  100  white  elementary-age  children  but  only 
64  out  of  100  nonwhite  elementary-age  children 
were  in  school  at  that  time.  At  postcompulsory 
ages  the  gap  that  existed  in  1910  first  widened 
until  the  1930’s  as  white  enrollment  rates  im- 
proved more  rapidly  than  nonwhite  enrollment 
rates,  and  then  began  to  close  as  the  tendency  for 
nonwhite  as  well  as  white  youths  to  remain  in 
high  school  became  the  norm. 

Unfortunately,  the  publications  of  the  1960 
census  do  not  provide  enrollment  data  by  age 
and  color  for  many  areas  within  the  country.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  calculate  some  indirect 
measures.  An  elementary  school  ratio  can  be 
developed  which  relates  the  number  of  children 
in  grades  1 to  8 to  the  population  6 to  14  years 
old,  a high  school  enrollment  ratio  can  be  com- 
puted for  the  number  of  persons  in  grades  9 to  12 
to  the  population  14  to  18  years  old.  In  each 
case,  an  attempt  is  made  to  relate  grade  enroll- 
ment to  a population  which  would  be  eligible  to 
be  enrolled  in  those  grades.  These  statistics  are 
available  by  color  for  areas  with  1,000  or  more 
nonwhites.  The  principal  weakness  of  these  in- 
direct measures  is  that  enrollment  by  grade  and 
enrollment  by  age  are  not  perfectly  correlated.* 
For  example,  some  persons  enrolled  in  grades 
9 to  12  are  below  age  14  or  above  age  18,  and  some 
persons  in  the  14-to-18  age  range  are  enroUed 
in  lower  grades  or  in  college.  These  indirect 
measures  of  relative  enrollment  are  thus  somewhat 
biased  because  of  age-grade  differences. 

Differences  in  white  and  nonwhite  enrollment 
ratios  vary  widely  from  county  to  county  and 
urban  area  to  urban  area  within  the  United  States 
(table  6.1.2).  For  instance,  in  about  one-fifth  of 


1 The  extent  of  the  bias  in  these  indirect  measures  of 
relative  enrollment  can  be  demonstrated  by  comparing 
the  relationship  of  white  and  nonwhite  enrollment  rates 
for  specific  age  groups  with  the  relationship  of  white  and 
nonwhite  indirect  enrollment  ratios  for  the  Umted  btates 
as  a whole  in  1960.  Whereas  the  direct  enrollment  rate 
at  ages  7 to  13  is  98  percent  for  whites  and  96  percent  for 
nonwhites,  the  indirect  elementary  school  enrollment  ratio 
is  92  for  whites  and  95  for  nonwhites.  Whereas  the  direct 
enrollment  rate  at  ages  14  to  17  is  88  percent  for  whites 
and  82  percent  for  nonwhites,  the  indirect  high  school 
enrollment  ratio  is  72  for  whites  and  63  for  nonwhites. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  indirect  high  school 
enrollment  statistic  more  accurately  portrays  the  white- 
nonwhite  difference  than  does  the  indirect  elementary 
school  enroUment  ratio,  but  the  bias  in  the  measures 
apparent  at  the  national  level  may  vary  at  local  levels. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  indirect  enrod- 
merit  ratios  cautiously  . 
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the  1,334  coanties  with  1,000  or  more  nonwhite 
population,  the  high  school  enrollment  ratios  of 
whites  and  nonwhites  were  within  5 points  of  each 
other,  in  about  one-fifth  of  them  the  ratio  was  5 
or  more  points  higher  for  nonwhites,  and  in  about 
three-fifths  of  them  the  ratio  was  5 or  more  points 
higher  for  whites.  Thus,  while  high  school  en- 
rollment ratios  were  generally  higher  for  whites 
than  nonwhites  in  the  United  States,  in  a good 
many  areas  there  was  little  difference  between  the 
two  and  in  a similar  number  of  areas  they  were 
higher  for  nonwhites. 

This  distribution  of  counties  by  racial  differ- 
ences in  high  school  enrollment  status  was  similar 
in  all  regions.  North,  South  and  West,  in  pre- 
dominantly rural  counties,  in  counties  with  median 
income  of  $3,000  or  more  as  well  as  in  counties 
with  median  income  of  less  than  $3,000,  and  in 
counties  with  a high  proportion  of  Negroes  as  well 
as  in  counties  with  a low  proportion  of  Negroes. 

At  compulsory  school  ages,  enrollment  rates 
were  high  for  all  ethnic  groups  mthin  the  popula- 
tion. At  beginning  school  ages  and  at  postcom- 
pulsory  school  ages,  variations  in  enrollment  rates 
among  ethnic  groups  were  more  noticeable  (table 
6.1.3).  Children  who  were  American  Indian,  of 
Spanish  descent  in  the  Southwest,  or  Negro,  in 
that  order,  were  more  likely  than  average  to 
delay  entering  school  imtil  a later  age,  and  those 
who  were  Japanese,  Chinese,  of  another  minority 


race,  or  a second-  or  first- generation  white,  in  that 
order,  were  more  likely  than  average  to  begin 
school  at  the  minimum  age.  At  ages  16  and  17, 
when  dropping  out  of  school  first  occurs  in  large 
numbers,  youths  who  were  Puerto  Rican,  of 
Spanish  descent  in  the  Southwest,  American  In- 
dian, Negro,  or  foreign-born,  in  that  order,  were 
most  likely  to  be  out  of  school,  and  Japanese  and 
Chinese  youths  were  most  likely  to  have  remained 
in  school. 

Among  young  adults  who  fimshed  the  fifth 
grade  (table  6.1.4),  the  percent  who  went  on  to 
finish  some  high  school  was  highest  among  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  second -generation  whites, 
and  lowest  among  Puerto  Fiicans,  persons  of 
Spanish  descent  in  the  Southwest,  and  American 
Indians.  Of  those  who  completed  some  high 
school,  the  percent  who  graduated  was  likewise 
lowest  among  Puerto  Ricans,  American  Indians, 
Negroes,  and  persons  of  Spanish  descent  in  the 
Southwest. 

In  Guam  and  American  Samoa  (table  6.1.5),  en- 
rollment rates  of  whites  and  nonwhites  at  each  age 
level  were  generally  comparable  with  those  in  the 
United  States  proper.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  they 
were  similar  but  less  favorable  for  whites  than 
nonwhites.  In  the  Canal  Zone,  enrollment  rates 
for  whites  were  comparable  with  those  in  the 
United  States  but  the  rates  for  nonwhites  were 
extremely  low.  The  census  of  Puerto  Rico  did 


Table  6.1.2,-Difference  between  white  and  nonwhite  high  school  enrollment  ratiosj  in  ^unties  of  the  United 
States  with  1,000  or  more  nonwhites;  by  region,  and  by  urban-rural  composition,  median  income,  and  racial 

composition  of  county  ^ 1960 


[Percent  distribution  of  counties] 


All  counties  with 
1,000  or  more  nonwhites 

Difference  between  white  and  nonwhite  high  school  enrollment  ratios 

Description  of  county 

White  ratio  5 or 
more  points  higher 

Ratios  within  5 percentage 
points  of  each  other 

Nonwhite  ratio  6 or 
more  points  higher 

TTnifpfl  St.atfiS  - 

100 

61 

21 

18 

16 

21 

17 

24 

17 

'W  flTtihlftfliSt  

100 

63 

21 

^ riT+.Vi  tf^PTltTRl  ...... 

100 

55 

24 

Smith  

100 

63 

21 

West  

100 

57 

19 

TTy*V\on  iTipt.rOTlOll tfliTl  COlintlGS  ..... 

100 

55 

28 

Urban  nonmetropolitan  counties 

pniintiftfl  

100 

100 

60 

64 

19 

19 

21 

17 

21 

14 

14 

Median  income  $3,000  or  more 

Median  income  less  than  $3,000 

County  population  10  percent  or 

Tin  OTP  Npcnro  

100 

100 

100 

55 

69 

66 

24 

17 

21 

Ultjl  C XT  V— — — — — — — — — — — 

County  population  less  than  10 

T\OT*PPnt  ^PITPfl  -------- - 

100 

55 

22 

23 

UUX  I/Cixu  XT  v_  — — — — — — — — — — — — 

1 jiatio  ofenroumeni  in  graaes  v to  tu 

* Rural  counties  are  those  with  half  or  more  of  the  population  in  rural  areas. 

• Refers  to  median  income  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  in  19M. 
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Table  6«1«3«— Percent  of  sckool-age  youth  in  specific  ethnic  groups  enrolled  in  school;  by  age,  for  the  United  States, 

1960 


Ethnic  group 

5 years  old 

6 years  old 

7 to  9 years  old 

10  to  13  years  old 

14  and  15 
years  old 

16  and  17 
years  old 

White 

45.2 

84.  1 

97.8 

97.7 

94  6 

88.6 

Native 

45. 1 

84.  0 

97.  8 

97.  8 

94.6 

88.  5 

Native  parentage 

44. 5 

83.  8 

97.8 

97.  8 

94.  6 

88.9 

Foreign  or  mixed  par- 

entage__ 

55.  8 

88.  1 

97.  7 

97.4 

94.  3 

82.3 

Foreign  born 

52.  7 

85.  6 

97.  1 

96.  5 

93.  3 

77.  5 

Nonwhite - 

42.7 

79.  1 

95.  9 

95.9 

90.  2 

73.  8 

Negro. - 

41.  8 

78.  6 

95.9 

95.  9 

90.  0 

73.  1 

American  Indian 

32.3 

72.3 

91.  7 

93.4 

88.7 

69.  9 

Japanese  and  Chinese. 

68.9 

84.4 

97.  8 

97.  7 

97.  3 

93.7 

Other  races  ‘ 

65.6 

91.  5 

97.5 

97.  2 

95.  2 

81.4 

White - 

64.  4 

97.  8 

94.6 

88.  6 

Nonwhite. 

60.  4 

95.  9 

90.2 

73.  8 

Puerto  Ricans 

66.4 

94.  9 

86.  7 

61.2 

Persons  of  Spanish  surname  2.  „ 

55.  6 

1 

96.  0 

1 

88.  0 

66.  9 

* Includes  Filipino,  Korean,  Hawaiian,  Asian  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Malayan, 
s In  five  southwestern  States  only. 

Note.— Puerto  Ricans  include  both  white  and  non  white  persons;  those  of  Spanish  surname  are  white  only. 
Sources:  1060  Census,  vol.  II,  part  5A,  table  1;  part  ID,  table  3;  part  IB,  table  4. 


Table  6.I.4.— Selected  measures  of  school  retention  for  persons  20  to  24  years  old,  by  sex  and  ethnic  status,  for  the 

United  States,  1960 


Ethnic  status 

Percent  of  those  finishing  5th  grade 
who  completed  some  high  school 

Percent  of  those  completing  some 
high  school  who  graduated 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

United  States 

86.5 

89.8 

73.6 

73.9 

Native  white  of  native  parentage 

87.8 

91.2 

75.3 

75.4 

Native  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage.  — 

90.9 

93.7 

78.3 

81.0 

Foreign  born 

75.9 

76.9 

75.5 

71.0 

74.5 

80.8 

52.7 

56.1 

American  Indian - 

67.3 

68.8 

50.4 

49.0 

Japanese- - — - - 

96.5 

96. 1 

88.5 

87.4 

Chinese - 

92.7 

92.9 

85.2 

84.9 

Puerto  Rican  

61.4 

63.3 

40.9 

47.0 

Persons  of  Spanish  surname  * - 

68.3 

69.2 

55.8 

58.4 

1 In  five  southwestern  States  only. 

Note.— Puerto  Ricans  include  both  white  and  nonwhite  persons:  those  of  Spanish  surname  only. 

Source;  1960  Census,  vol.  II,  part  6B,  table  1;  part  IB,  table  7;  part  ID,  table  6;  part  1C,  tables  19,  20, 21,  22 


not  distinguish  the  population  by  color,  but  en- 
rolhnent  rates  were  generally  low  at  every  age 

level. 

The  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  a grade 
below  the  modal  grades  for  a given  age  increases 
with  advancing  age,  as  those  who  are  first  “left 
back”  at  a given  age  join  those  who  were  previ- 
ously “left  back.”  Non  whites  are  more  likely 
than  whites  to  be  so  “scholastically  retarded”; 
this  relative  disadvantage  of  nonwhites  which  be- 
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gins  at  an  early  age  becomes  greater  at  each  older 
age.  In  urban  areas  (table  6.1.7),  at  age  9,  6 per- 
cent of  white  boys  and  11  percent  of  nonwhite 
boys  were  “scholastically  retarded”;  at  age  17, 
14  percent  of  the  white  boys  and  33  percent  of  the 
non  white  boys  were  behind  in  grade  for  their  age. 
Racial  differentials  in  “scholastic  retardation”  for 
girls  were  similar  but, not  as  pronounced;  differen- 
tials in  rural  areas  for  both  boys  and  girls  were 
even  more  pronounced. 
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Table  6.1.5.— Percent  of  school-age  youth  enrolled  in  school,  by  age  and  color,  in  outlying  areas  of  the  United  States, 

1960 


5 and  6 years  old 

7 to  13  years  old 

14  and  15  years  old 

16  8 

ind  17  yearj 

3 old 

Outlying  area 

Total 

White 

Non- 

white 

Total 

White 

Non- 

white 

Total 

White 

Non- 

white 

Total 

White 

Noii- 

wh^.te 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

12.9 

57.9 

63.6 

75.3 

12.  5 
15.5 

89.2 

79.2 

96.4 

96.0 

89.2 
50.  0 

89.7 
71.  3 

100.0 

93.3 

89.7 

46.4 

77.9 

64.6 

86.1 

77.9 

42.8 

Guam 

42.8 

54.5 

38.6 

96. 1 

97.4 

95.8 

95.5 

97.7 

95. 1 

81. 1 

81.6 

SI*  3 
(9 

61.9 

Puerto  Rico 

29.5 

(9 

71.8 

(9 

83.7 

(9 

(9 

64.7 

(9 

(9 

47. 1 

(9 

Virgin  Islands 

75.5 

76.0 

97.0 

96.3 

97.2 

84.6 

78.3 

85.5 

59.6 

45.  2 

> Data  not  available. 

Sources:  1960  Census,  vol.  I,  parts  53“57. 


The  level  of  grade  retardation  varied  from 
State  to  State,  but  in  all  States,  except  Hawaii, 
the  retardation  rate  was  greater  for  nonwhites 
than  whites.  Grade  retardation  (table  6.1.8)  was 
minimal  for  Japanese  and  Chinese  children  and 
youths,  it  was  higher  for  foreign-bom  whites, 
Negroes,  and  American  Indians.  Such  data  are 
not  available  for  Puerto  Ricans  and  Spanish- 
speaking people  in  the  Southwest. 

Within  the  country  and  each  of  its  geographic 
parts,  appreciable  declines  in  “scholastic  retarda- 
tion” took  place  between  1950  and  1960.  How 
much  of  the  decline  reflected  the  increasing  ability 
of  students  to  satisfactorily  comprehend  the  in- 
structional material  in  a given  grade  and  how 
much  reflected  an  increasing  tendency  to  promote 
students  regularly  regardless  of  their  ability  could 
not  be  determined  from  census  data. 


Table  6.1.6.— Selected  measures  of  school  retention,  by 
color  and  sex,  1959 


Color  and  sex 

Ratio  of 
high  school 
seniors  to 
100  persons 
17  years  old 

Percent  of 
high  school 
seniors 
who 

graduated 

Percent  of 
high  school 
graduates 
who 

enrolled  in 
college 

Male: 

White — 

82.  9 

84.  9 

46.  4 

Nonwhite 

62.  3 

76.0 

40.  5 

Female: 

37.  4 

White 

81.0 

91.  9 

Nonwhite 

60.  8 

84.  4 

38.  2 

Sources:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Economic  Research  Service,  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Series  Census-ERS  (P-27),  No.  32,  tables  1 and  2,  and  un- 
published records. 


I Enrollment  rates  (table  6.1.9)  for  whites  were 

I somewhat  higher  than  those  for  nonwhites  at 

1 beginning  school  ages  and  at  postcompulsory 

I schooPages,  but  more  comparable  at  compulsory 

I school  ages. 
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At  ages  5 and  6,  for  example,  among  white  and 
nonwhite  children  whose  parents  had  the  same 
educational  level,  nonwhite  children  generally  had 
higher  enrollment  rates.  The  overall  difference  in 
enrollment  at  these  ages  favoring  whites  can 
probably  be  explained  by  the  greater  proportion 
of  white  children  whose  parents  had  a higher 
educational  level. 

A similar  pattern  emerges  when  enrollment  is 
viewed  in  relation  to  family  income  (table  6.1.10). 
Within  specific  categories  of  family  income,  en- 
rollment differences  between  racial  groups  di- 
minish. Tuis  suggests  that  much  of  the  higher 
enrollment  rate  of  white  over  nonwhite  children 
and  youths  is  a function  of  the  more  advantageous 
socioeconomnc  background  which  more  of  the 
whites  share. 

The  gross  categories  of  the  census  do  not  permit 
specification  of  all  the  subgroups  within  the  popu- 
lation which  are  at  gTeatest  disadvantage  educa- 
tionally, but  they  do  indicate  the  specially  low 
enrollment  of  Puerto  RicBms,  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  the  Southv/est,  and  American  Indians, 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Negroes,  and  they  show 
that  there  are  specific  areas  within  the  country 
where  racial  comparisons  of  school  enrollment  are 
more  out  of  balance  than  in  other  areas. 

More  importantly,  the  census  statistics  provide 
only  minimal  indication  of  qualitative  differences 
in  schoohng.  Through  age-grade  relationships, 
it  can  be  shown  that  nonwhites  who  are  enrofled 
are  more  fikely  than  enrolled  whites  to  progress 
more  slowly  from  grade  to  grade.  But  census 
data  do  not  provide  a measure  of  the  quality 
of  schooling  received,  and  this  is  an  important 
element  of  educational  opportunity.  The  content 
and  quality  of  schoohng  is  fast  becoming  the  prime 
educational  consideration  today.  It  is  necessary 
to  turn  to  other  than  census  sources  for  such  infor- 
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Table  6.1.7.  Percent  of  pupils  at  selected  ages  who  were  retarded  scholastically,  by  color,  sex,  and  urban<rural 

residence,  1950  and  1960 

[Scholastic  retardation  refers  to  enrollment  in  a grade  below  the  model  grades  for  persons  of  a given  single  age] 


Age,  color,  and  sex 

1960 

1950 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

9 years  old: 

Male: 

White 

5.7 

8.  6 

7.  0 

7.8 

14.  0 

15.  1 

Non  white 

11.  0 

21.  1 

28.4 

18.  2 

39.  0 

50.  5 

Female : 

White 

3.  9 

5.6 

1 

4.8 

i 

5.  3 

9.  6 

10.4 

Nonwhite 

7.  7 

16.  2 

20.2 

13.  3 

30.8 

40.  6 

13  years  old: 

Male: 

White. 

10.4 

16.  7 

13.  3 

18.  5 

30.  2 

32.4 

Nonwhite 

23.  0 

41.  5 

50.6 

42.  6 

68.  2 

78.  5 

Female : 

White 

6.2 

10.  0 

7.6 

11.  9 

20.  0 

21.  1 

Nonwhite.. 

15.  6 

29.  8 

35.4 

31.  4 

53.  4 

65.  2 

17  years  old: 

Male: 

White 

13.  6 

20.  2 

15.9 

20.  1 

27.  9 

29.  9 

Nonwhite 

33.  1 

51.  8 

60. 1 

49.  0 

69.  7 

81.8 

Female: 

White _ 

8.6 

12.  3 

9.3 

12.  3 

17.  5 

19.  3 

Non  white 

23.  3 

38.  5 

44.  3 

33.  8 

55.  7 

70.  8 

Sources:  1960  Census,  voL  I,  U.S.  Summary,  table  168;  1950  Census,  vol.  II,  U.S.  Summary,  table  112, 


Table  6.1.8.—Percent  of  students  at  selected  ages  who 
are  scholastically  retarded,^  by  ethnic  status,  for  the 
United  States,  1960 


Ethnic  status 

10  to  13 
years 
old 

14  and 
16  years 
old 

16  and 

17  years 
old 

White 

8.  2 

12.5 

12.  9 

Native _ 

8.1 

12.3 

12.7 

Native  parentage 

8.1 

12.4 

12.9 

Foreign  or  mixed  parent- 

age— 

8.3 

11.2 

10.8 

Foreign  born 

15.6 

21.6 

28.0 

Non  white 

21. 1 

30.2 

33.3 

Negro 

21.6 

31. 1 

34.4 

American  Indian 

29.2 

41.5 

43.3 

Japanese  and  Chinese 

4.9 

4.3 

6.9 

Other  races  * 

t « ^ 

11.2 

15.2 

17.  S 

spoken,  of  peer  group  influences,  of  attitudes 
toward  formal  education,  of  educational  plans 
and  expectations,  and  of  perceptions  of  reasons 
for  nonenrollment. 


6.2 


NonenroUment  rates  of  16-  and 
17-year-olds  in  October  1965 


the  modal  grade  for  his  age. 

* Includes  Filipino,  Korean,  Hawaiian,  Asian  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  and 
Malayan. 

Source:  1960  Census,  vol.  II,  part  6A,  table  1. 


mation.  Many  factors  that  might  account  for 
enrollment  differences  are  not  identified  in  the 
census.  From  census  data,  we  do  note  that 
family  socioeconomic  factors  vary  with  enrollment 
difference,  but  there  are  no  measures  of  other 
cultural  factors,  such  as  religion  and  language 


The  data  from  the  October  1965  Current  Popu- 
lation Survey  (CPS)  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  have  been  examined  in  terms  of 
characteristics  of  adolescents  which  the  research 
of  others  suggests  are  related  to  enrollment  status. 
Some  of  these  results  have  been  included  in  the 
first  section  (the  summary  report)  of  this  docu- 
ment. 

Among  the  children  from  Catholic  families 
(table  6.2.1)  the  nonenrollment  rate  was  6 percent, 
and  among  those  from  non-Catholic  families  it 
was  12  percent.  Differences  in  race  or  sex  do  not 
appear  to  have  produced  this  discrepancy,  for  a 
difference  of  approximately  5 percentage  points 
existed  between  white  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
adolescents  for  both  males  and  females.  There 
were  too  few  Negro  Catholics  to  permit  Catholic- 
non-Catholic  comparison  among  the  Negroes. 
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Table  6.1.9.~>Percent  of  school-age  boys  * enrolled  in  school,  by  aige,  color,  and  parents*  education,  for  the  United 

States,  1960 


Education  of  mother  and  father 

Age  and  color 

Total 

Father  less  than  8 years 

Father  8 to  11  years 

Father  12  years 

Father  SOI 

ne  college 

Mother 
less  than 
8 years 

Mother 
8 years 
or  more 

Mother 
less  than 
8 years 

Mother 
8 to  11 
years 

Mother 
12  years 
or  college 

Mother 
less  than 
12  years 

Mother 
12  years 

Mother 

some 

college 

Mother 
less  than 
college 

Mother 

some 

college 

5 years: 

White 

45.1 

26.5 

32.9 

32.0 

42.3 

44.2 

42.9 

47.8 

49.  3 

52.4 

57.  3 

Non  whit 

41.7 

24.8 

32.9 

37.7 

47.8 

55.8 

48.  8 

59.4 

53.9 

58.5 

64.2 

6 years: 

White 

84. 1 

67.2 

77.0 

76.0 

82.1 

85. 1 

83.6 

86.3 

87.5 

88.9 

91. 1 

Nonwhite— 

79.3 

70.5 

75.7 

77.9 

83.3 

85.3 

84.6 

90.8 

88. 1 

84.9 

90.5 

7 to  9 years: 
White. 

98.0 

95.5 

97.4 

96.8 

97.7 

98.2 

97.9 

98.3 

98.8 

98.6 

99. 1 

Nonwhite.— 

96.1 

93.9 

96.6 

95.5 

97.3 

97.0 

96.  1 

97.8 

97.3 

96.9 

98.5 

10  to  13  years: 
White 

98.0 

95.4 

97.4 

96.5 

97.8 

98.3 

98. 1 

98.5 

98.6 

98.7 

99.1 

Nonwhite... 

96.2 

94.6 

96.9 

95.7 

96.3 

97.4 

97.2 

98.0 

97.9 

97.4 

98.9 

14  and  15  years: 
White 

95.5 

87.7 

94. 1 

92.1 

95.3 

97.0 

96. 1 

97.5 

97.5 

97.9 

98.6 

Non  white... 

91.8 

88.4 

92.9 

91.9 

93.5 

95.9 

94.8 

95.8 

96.7 

96.2 

97.3 

16  and  17  years: 
White 

86.0 

64.  4 

79.7 

75.8 

83.8 

91.2 

89.2 

93.5 

95.6 

94.6 

97.2 

Nonwhite... 

78.0 

70.7 

78.7 

78.2 

81.8 

88.4 

82.6 

87.2 

94.3 

89.4 

94.0 

> Includes  only  boys  living  with  both  parents. 
Source:  I960  Census,  vcl.  11,  part  5A,  table  4. 


Table  6.1.10.— Percent  of  school-age  boys  i enrolled  in  school,  by  age,  color,  parent’s  education,®  and  family  income, 

for  the  United  States,  1960  


Education  of  parent  and  family  income 


Age  and  color 

Total 

Less  than  8 years  of  school 

8 to  11  years  of  school 

12  or  more  years  of  school 

Under 

$3,000 

$3,000 

to 

$4,909 

$5,000 

to 

$6,000 

$7,000 

and 

over 

Under 

$3,000 

$3,000 

to 

$4,009 

$5,000 

to 

$6,999 

$7,000 

and 

over 

Under 

$3,000 

$3,000 

to 

$4,009 

$5,000 

to 

$6,000 

$7,000 

and 

over 

5 years: 

White 

Nonwhite 

45. 1 
42.3 

22.8 

24.0 

29.8 

37.8 

36.7 

43.2 

42.5 

46.2 

33.8 

37.9 

37.3 

51.6 

45. 1 

59. 1 

49.4 

67.9 

41.0 

45.8 

40.8 

51.3 

47.6 

64.0 

56.5 

67.2 

6 years: 

White 

Nonwhite 

84. 1 

79. 1 

64.  1 
68.1 

73.5 

77.0 

80.0 

83.0 

82.6 

86.3 

76.8 

78.0 

80. 1 
84.7 

84.7 

87.7 

87.0 

90.2 

82.8 

81.4 

82.3 

85.8 

86.2 

88.6 

90.5 

93.0 

7 to  9 years: 

White 

Nonwhite 

97.9 

95.9 

95.3 

93.8 

96.6 

96.8 

97.5 

96.3 

97.3 

96.6 

97.0 

96.0 

97.7 

96.7 

97.9 

98.0 

98.  2 
97.3 

97.6 

95.9 

97.9 

96.6 

98.3 

97.6 

98.7 

97.8 

10  to  13  years: 

White 

Nonwhite 

97.9 

96.0 

95.1 

94.7 

96.8 

96.0 

97.2 

96.4 

97.3 

95.9 

97.  1 
96.0 

97.7 

96.3 

98.0 

97.7 

97:9 

96.7 

98.0 

97. 1 

98.2 

97.7 

98.4 

97.4 

98.8 

97.3 

14  and  15  years: 

White 

Nonwhite 

95.3 

91.3 

86.3 

88.4 

91. 1 
90.  5 

93.3 

91.3 

93.7 

92.5 

93.5 

91.4 

94.6 

94.0 

95.9 

94.3 

96. 1 
94.0 

96.7 

91.9 

97.4 

96.2 

97.2 

95.3 

97.7 

96.1 

16  and  17  years: 

White 

85. 1 

63.0 

70.8 

75.7 

77.4 

78.5 

83. 1 

85.3 

86.2 

90.4 

91.2 

92.3 

94.4 

Nonwhite 

76.5 

71.0 

73.2 

73.7 

74.1 

79. 1 

81.0 

79.4 

82.5 

83.0 

85.2 

87.2 

88.4 

t Indudes  only  boys  living  with  one  or  both  parents. 

3 Education  of  father,  if  present;  otherwise,  education  of  mother. 

Source:  I960  Census,  vol.  II,  part  5A,  table  5. 
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However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  fiirther  that  the 
6 percentage  points  difference  between  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  males  is  consistent  with  that  (4 
percentage  points)  between  femalijs,  and  simul- 
taneously the  difference  (5  percentage  points)  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  non-Catholic  youths  is 
consistently  found  between  males  (4  points)  and 
females  (7  points). 

In  order  to  explore  this  Negro-white  difference 
further,  nonenrollment  rates  by  parental  occupa- 
tion and  religion  jointly  have  been  analyzed  for 
both  races  and  sexes  (table  6.2.2).  It  can  be  seen 
that  among  the  four  joint  categories  of  occupation 
and  religion,  the  lowest  nonenrolment  rate  (ap- 
proximately 0 percent)  was  found  for  those  16- 
and  17-year-olds  from  Catholic  v,^hite-collar  fami- 
lies; the  next  lowest  (4  percent)  from  non-Catholic 
white-coUar  famihes;  and  the  next  (9  percent) 
from  Catholic  non-white-colar  families.  Further, 
we  can  again  see  that  differences  by  sex  were  small 
within  each  of  these  categories  of  socioeconomic 
status  in  comparison  with  differences  by  race. 


However,  differences  in  nonenrcUment  rates  by 
race  within  the  four  levels  of  the  socioeconomic 
and  cultural  context  of  the  home  are  particularly 
difficult  to  consider,  given  the  small  number  of 
Negroes  in  aU  but  the  non-Catholic  non-white- 
collar  families.  There  the  difference  of  5 per- 
centage points,  noted  earlier,  appears  to  have  de- 
creased, for  both  sexes  (3  percentage  points),  and 
for  males  (1  percentage  point)  and  females  (3 
percentage  points). 

In  summary,  there  are  differences  in  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  (as  reflected  in  nonenrollment 
rates)  available  to  Negro  and  white  adolescents, 
and  these  differences  exist  irrespective  of  their 
sex.  However,  there  are  also  important  differ- 
ences in  the  educational  opportunity  available  to 
adolescents  from  low-status  and  high-status  fami- 
lies as  well  as  from  non-Catholic  and  Catholic 
families,  and  when  racial  differences  are  considered 
in  conjunction  with  such  differences  in  the  socio- 
economic and  cultural  context  of  the  home,  they 
tend  to  disappear.  This  suggests  that  Negro- 
white  differences  in  nonenroUment  may  be  attrib- 


Table  6.2.1.— EnioUment  status  of  jiiersons  16  and  17  years  old  not  in  college,  by  sex,  race,  and  religion,  for  the  United 

States,  October  1965 

[Numbers  in  thousands.  Percent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  60,000] 


Enrollment  status  and  reU)j;ion 


CATHOLIC 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  years). 


Enrolled: 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High-school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate-. 


Nonenrollment  rate 


NON-CATHOUC 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  yerrs. 


Enrolled: 

Private  school 

Public  school 

Not  enrolled: 

High-school  graduate 

Non-high-school  graduate. 


Nonenrollment  rate 


1 Percent  “Not  enrolled  non-hlgh-school  graduates’’  are  of  “Total  not  In  college,  18  to  17  years.’’ 
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Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female  | 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

< 1 

Negro  1 j 

1,  795 

1,764 

31 

938 

14 

826 

1 1 
H 

17  1 

i i 

438 

433 

5 

207 

0 

226 

5 1 

1, 187 

1,168 

19 

646 

11 

522 

8 1 

60 

60 

0 

32 

0 

28 

0 1 

110 

103 

7 

53 

3 

50 

4 K 

A 

6 

6 

6 

VI 

4,  866 

4,  122 

744 

2,  063 

358 

2,  059 

386  1 

150 

129 

21 

74 

11 

55 

10  1 

4,  Oil 

3,  420 

591 

1,717 

288 

1,703 

303  a 

134 

123 

11 

34 

2 

89 

9 1 

571 

450 

121 

238 

57 

212 

64  1 

12 

11 

16 

12 

16 

10 

17  1 

1 

V-:-, 


mm 
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r-l 
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T«ble  6a2a2a~~NonenroUmeiit  rates  of  persons  16  and  17  years  oldy  not  in  college^  by  sex,  race,  religion,  and  occupation 

of  household  head,  for  the  United  States,  October  1965 

[Xiimbers  in  thousands.  Percent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  60,000] 


Nonenrollment  rate,  occupation  of  household  head,  and  religion 

Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Catholic,  white  collar: 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  years 

603 

597 

6 

329 

3 

268 

3 

Nonenrollment  rate  * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Non-Catholic,  white  collar: 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  years 

1,  462 

1,420 

42 

752 

28 

668 

14 

Nonenrollment  rate  * 

4 

4 

5 

3 

Catholic,  not  white  collar: 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  years 

1,  192 

1,  167 

25 

609 

11 

558 

14 

Nonenrollment  rate  

9 

8 

8 

g 

Non-Catholic,  not  white  cellar 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  yeai'S 

3,  404 

3,  702 

702 

1,311 

330 

1,391 

372 

Non  enrollment  rate  • 

15 

14 

17 

16 

17 

14 

17 

‘ Percent  “Not  enrolled,  non-hlgh-school  graduates”  are  of  “Total  not  In  college,  16  to  17  years.” 


uted  more  to  socioeconomic  and  cultural  differences 
in  nonenrollment  than  to  other  factors.  But 
before  attempting  to  draw  such  an  inference,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  possible  effect  of  com- 
mimity  factors  on  nonenrollment  rates. 

One  important  characteristic  of  the  community 
in  which  adolescents  live  is  its  population  density. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  6.7  million  16-  and 
17-year-olds  represented  by  the  study  lived  in 
urbanized  areas  (large  cities  and  their  surrounding 
urban  fringe)  and  one-half  in  nonurbanized  areas 
(table  6.2.3).  For  those  living  in  urbanized  areas, 
the  nonenrollment  rate  was  8 percent;  for  those  in 
nonurbanized  areas  it  was  12  percent.  Nonenroll- 
ment is  therefore  related  to  the  type  of  area  in 
which  one  lives.  However,  this  difference  of 
4 percentage  points  by  type  of  area  appears  to  be 
affected  by  the  race  of  the  adolescent,  for  among 
the  whites  the  nonenrollment  rate  was  5 points 
higher  in  the  nonurbanized  areas  than  in  the 
urbanized  areas,  but  for  the  Negroes  it  was  1 point 
higher  in  the  urbanized  areas  than  in  the  non- 
urbanized areas. 

Such  an  interaction  between  type  of  area  and 
race  of  adolescent  is  particularly  noticeable  for 
males.  For  white  males  living  in  urbanized  areas 
the  nonenroihnent  rate  was  6 percent,  and  for 
those  living  in  nonurbanized  areas  it  was  13 
percent — a differerce  of  7 percentage  points  in 
favor  of  the  urbaniztd  areas.  For  Negro  males 
living  in  urbanized  areas  the  nonenrollment  rate 
was  19  percent,  and  for  those  living  in  nonurban- 
ized areas  it  was  only  12  percent — a difference  of 


7 percentage  points  in  favor  of  the  nonurbanized 
areas.  However,  for  the  females  this  interaction 
does  not  appear  to  exist.  In  their  case,  for  both 
whites  and  Negroes,  higher  nonenroihnent  rates 
were  found  in  nonurbanized  areas  than  in  urban- 
ized areas,  and  in  both  areas  the  nonenrollment 
rate  for  Negroes  was  approximately  8 percentage 
points  higher  than  that  for  whites.  Thus,  al- 
though nonemollment  rates  in  general  are  higher 
in  nonurbanized  areas  than  they  are  in  urbanized 
areas,  for  Negro  males  just  the  opposite  is  the 
case — a higher  nonenrollment  rate  was  found  in 
urbanized  than  in  nonurbanized  areas. 

In  order  to  form  a more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  effect  of  the  6 variables  on  nonenrollment, 
more  specific  rates  than  those  discussed  previously 
have  been  computed  for  each  of  the  64  subgroups 
formed  by  the  joint  classification  of  these  6 dichot- 
omous variables  (table  6.2.4).  However,  since 
the  number  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  not  in  college 
can  be  very  small  in  some  of  these  classifications, 
nonenrollment  rates  have  not  been  reported  when 
the  base  upon  which  they  have  been  computed  is 
less  than  50,000,  for  in  such  cases  the  rates  are 
subject  to  excessively  large  sampling  errors. 
Although  for  34  of  the  64  classifications  rates  have 
not  been  obtained  and  comparisons  cannot  be 
made,  some  interesting  patterns  are  revealed  by 
an  examination  of  the  remaining  30  subgroups. 

Subgroups  which  are  identical  on  every  charac- 
teristic except  race  are  compared  first.  In  this 
way,  the  following  question  can  be  answered: 
When  the  effects  of  other  characteristics  are  held 
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Table  6.2.3.->EnroUment  status  of  persons  16  and  17  years  old,  not  in  coUege,  by  sex,  race,  and  type  of  area,  for  the 

United  States,  October  1965 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Enrollment  status  and  type  of  area 

Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Total  not  in  college^  16  to  17  years 

3,  291 

2,  846 

445 

1,  532 

219 

1,  314 

226 

Enrolled : 

Private  school 

428 

411 

17 

213 

9 

198 

8 

Public  school 

2,  498 

2,  150 

348 

1,  190 

167 

960 

181 

Not  enrolled: 

High-school  graduate __ 

99 

94 

5 

36 

2 

58 

3 

Non-high-school  graduate 

266 

191 

75 

93 

41 

98 

34 

Nonenrollment  rate  * 

8 

7 

17 

6 

19 

7 

15 

NONMETROPOLITAN  AREA 

Total  not  in  college,  16  to  17  years 

3,  370 

3,  040 

330 

1,  469 

153 

1,  571 

177 

Enrolled : 

Private  school 

160 

151 

9 

68 

2 

83 

7 

Public  school-  

2,  700 

2,438 

262 

1,  173 

132 

1,  265 

130 

Not  enrolled: 

High-school  graduate 

95 

89 

6 

30 

0 

59 

6 

N on-high-school  graduate 

415 

362 

53 

198 

19 

164 

34 

N onenroUment  rate* _ 

12 

12 

16 

13 

12 

10 

19 

> Percent  “Not  enrolled,  non-hlgh-school  graduates”  are  of  “Total  not  in  college,  U to  17  years.” 
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constant,  are  there  consistent  racial  differences  in 
enrollment  rates?  Apparently  the  answer  is  no. 
Although  there  are  only  12  of  the  subgroups  con- 
taining a large  enough  base  to  permit  comparison 
between  races,  for  3 of  these  paired  subgroups 
(those  classified  as  being  (1)  male  or  (2)  female 
non-Catholic,  non-white-collar  located  in  urban- 
ized areas  of  the  North  and  West,  and  (3)  male, 
non-Catholic,  ncn-white-collar,  located  in  urban- 
ized areas  of  the  South),  the  rate  for  Negroes  was 
higher  than  for  whites.  For  the  other  three 
(those  classified  as  being  (1)  male  or  (2)  female, 
non-Catholic,  non-white-collar,  located  in  non- 
urbanized  areas  of  the  South,  and  (3)  female, 
non-Catholic,  non-white-coUar  located  in  urban- 
ized areas  of  the  South),  the  rate  for  whites  was 
higher  than  that  for  Negroes.  Clearly  there  is  no 


evidence  within  these  data  that  the  nonenrollment 
rate  of  either  Negroes  or  whites  was  consistan  • 
higher  when  the  effects  of  other  factors  are  tak^  ; 
into  account. 

With  respect  to  region  of  residence,  there  are 
10  subgroups  which  are  identical  in  all  other 
characteristics.  For  5 of  the  resulting  10  compari- 
sons the  nononrollment  rate  was  greater  for  ado- 
lescents living  in  the  North-West,  while  for  4 just 
the  opposite  was  the  case  (1  pair  is  tied).  Thus,  as 
in  the  case  of  race,  there  appears  to  be  no  con- 
sistent difference  in  nonenrollment  rates  which 
can  be  attributed  primarily  to  region  of  residence. 
A similar  conclusion  must  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  type  of  area  (for  in  6 of  13  possible  comparisons, 
higher  nonenrollment  rates  were  found  in  ur- 
banized areas,  but  in  the  other  7,  they  were  found 
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m nom^banized  areas)  and  sex  (where  9 of  15 
comparisons  favor  males  and  6 fa7or  females). 

But  there  ai*e  characteristics  of  adolescents  on 
which  consistent  difPerences  appear  to  exist. 
Twenty-four  of  the  subgroups  can  be  matched  on 
all  characteristics  except  the  occupation  of  the 
household  head,  and  for  all  12  of  the  resulting 
comparisons  higher  rates  of  nonenroUment  were 
found  among  adolescents  from  lower  status  homes. 
Similarly,  16  of  the  subgroups  can  be  matched  on 
all  characteristics  except  Catholic  or  non-Catholic 
religion,  and  for  7 of  the  resulting  8 comparisons 
higher  rates  of  nonenrollment  were  found  among 
the  non-Catholic  adolescents.  Thus,  when  the 
possible  confounding  effects  of  other  variables  are 
removed,  it  is  not  the  personal  characteristics  of 
16-  and  17-year-old  adolescents  (such  as  their  sex 
or  race),  nor  those  associated  with  their  com- 
munity, which  consistently  appear  to  relate  to 
decisions  to  leave  school  prior  to  graduation,  but 
rather  environmental  factors.  However,  although 
area  of  residence  is  not  consistently  related  to 
differences  in  nonenrollment,  two  important  com- 
parisons bear  special  notice:  Among  those  classifi- 
cations where  reliable  estunates  are  possible,  the 
highest  nonenrollment  rates  in  October  1«165  were 
observed  among  Negroes  in  the  urbanized  areas  of 
the  North  and  West,  and  among  whites  in  the 
nonurbanized  area  of  the  South. 

6.3  NonenroUment  rates  of  14-  to  19- 
year-olds  in  October  1965 

In  this  section,  the  association  of  these  factors 
with  enrollment  status  is  examined  in  somewhat 
more  detail  for  a broader  group  of  teenagers  (14- 
to  19-year-olds)  and  an  additional  variable, 
language  spoken  in  the  home,  is  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  age  group 
exammed,  the  measure  of  nonenrollment  in  this 
section  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  previous 
section  in  that  persons  not  enrolled  in  school  and 
not  high  school  graduates  are  shown  here  as  a 
percent  of  all  persons  in  the  age  group  who  have 
not  graduated  from  high  school  Because  cf  the 
difference  m denominators  for  the  nonenroUment 
rates  in  this  and  the  preceding  section,  the  size 
of  the  rates  will  be  somewhat  different  but  the 


difference  in  nonenrpllment  among  population 
groups  should  be  portrayed  similarly. 

Among  youths  14  to  19  years  old  (table  6.3.1) 
the  nonenroUment  rate  was  lowest  for  Jews  (1 
percent),  higher  for  Protestants  than  Catholics 
(10  percent  vs.  7 percent)  and  highest  for  those 
with  no  religious  affliation  (16  percent).  The 
rates  were  generally  similar  for  the  sexes,  although 
the  percentage  of  girls  not  enroUed  tended  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  for' boys. 

On  closer  examination  of  the  data,  socioeconomic 
background  is  seen  to  be  an  important  explanatory 
factor  in  accounting  for  the  differences  by  religion. 
Among  youths  from  white-collar  families,  non- 
enrollment rates  varied  from  0 percent  for  Jews  to 
4 percent  for  Protestants.  Only  3 percent  of 
y ouths  with  no  religious  afl&liation  and  from  white- 
coUar  backgrounds  were  not  enrolled.  Among 
youths  from  lower-status  famihes,  non  enrollment 
rates  were  higher  and  differences  between  religious 
groups  remained  sharp.  The  lowest  rate  was 
still  for  Jews  (3  percent),  it  was  higher  for  Prot- 
estants than  Catholics  (12  percent  vs.  10  percent), 
and  it  was  highest  for  those  with  no  religious 
affiliation  (23  percent).  Thus,  while  the  direction 
of  religious  differences  was  the  same  regardless 
of  the  socioeconomic  background  of  the  youth, 
among  aU  religious  groups  nonenrollment  was 
substantially  a lower-status  phenomienon. 

Religious  differences  in  nonenroUment  were  not 
a function  of  the  racial  composition  of  religious 
gi’oups.  While  whites  had  lower  rates  than 
Negroes  among  both  Protestants  and  Catholic^s, 
the  Protestant-Catholic  difference  in  nonenroll- 
ment was  found  among  whites  as  well  as  Negroes. 
The  rate  for  Protestant  Negroes,  however,  was 
especiaUy  high. 

Nonenrollment  rates  of  teenagers  were  not 
significantly  different  between  those  who  used  only 
English  in  the  home  and  those  from  homes  in 
which  another  language  was  spoken  sometimes 
(8  percent  vs,  9 percent  in  table  6.3.2.).  The 
nonenroUment  rate  was  exceptionaUy  high,  how- 
ever, for  youths  from  homes  where  a language 
other  than  English  was  the  principal  language 
spoken  in  the  home  (20  percent).  This  distinc- 
tion could  be  observed  for  boys  and  girls  in  both 
white-coUar  and  nonwhite-coUar  families. 
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Table  6.2.4.  Nonenrollment  rates  of  persons  16  and  17  years  old,  not  in  college 

[Numbers  In  thousands.  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  60,0C0J 


Religion,  occupation  of  household  head,  type  of  area,  and  region 
of  residence 


CATHOLIC 

White  collar: 

Urbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South- 

Nonurbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South 

Not  white  collar: 

Urbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South 

Nonurbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South 


Male 


White 


Total 


174 

46 


90 

19 


NON-CATHOLIC 

White  collar: 

Urbanized  area: 

North  and  West...... 

South 

Nonurbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South 

Not  white  collar: 

Urbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South 

Nonurbanized  area: 

North  and  West 

South- 


337 

40 


195 

37 


Percent 


6 


10 


324 

116 


193 

119 


402 

93 


439 

377 


13 

10 


Negro 


Total 


5 

18 


Percent 


Female 


White 


Total 


146 

28 


85 

9 


306 


Percent 


Negro 


Total 


26 


11 

25 


113 

71 


10 

136 


23 

17 


14 


185 

41 


254 

73 


208 

133 


358 

123 


514 

396 


6 

30 


10 

20 


4 

2 


Percent 


141 

64 


21 

146 


16 

13 


19 


Table  6.3.1.—Nonenrollment  of  persons  14  to  19  years  old,  by  sex,  religion,  race,  and 

for  the  United  States,  October  1965 


occupation  of  household  head. 


Sex  and  occupation  of  'household  head 


Both  sexes  (total) 

White  collar 

Not  white  collar. 

Male  (total) 

White  collar 

Not  white  collar. 

Female  (total) 

White  collar 

Not  white  collar. 


Total  > 

Protestant 

Total 

White 

Negro 

12 

10 

9 

15 

5 

4 

4 

15 

16 

12 

12 

15 

12 

11 

11 

14 

4 

5 

5 

15 

14 

14 

15 

13 

9 

7 

16 

5 

3 

2 

16 

11 

9 

15 

Roman  Catholic 


Total 


7 

2 

10 


2 

11 

6 

1 

8 


White 


• Includes  persons  not  reporting  religion. 

458 


7 
2 

10 

8 
2 

11 

6 

1 

8 


Negro 


8 

11 


Jewish 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Other 

religion 


8 

3 

9 

9 

3 
12 

6 

4 
7 


No 

religion 


16 

3 

23 

15 


20 

15 


23 


€r|c 


<1 

P 

i I 


P 

I 


M 


Table  6.3.2.— Nonenroj^lment  of  persons  14  to  19  years  old,  by  sex,  language  spoken  in  the  home,  and  occupation  of 

household  head,  for  the  United  States,  October  1965 


[Figures  in  cells  refer  to  percent  of  non-high-school  graduates  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school.  Percent  not  shown  whore  base  is  less  than  60,000] 


Sex  and  occupation  of  household  head 

Total  1 

English  only 
language 

Total 

Other  langu 
Most  of  the  time 

lage  spoken 
Some  of  the  time 

Both  sexes  (total) 

12 

8 

12 

20 

9 

White  collar 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

Not  white  collar 

16 

11 

15 

22 

12 

Male  (total) 

12 

10 

13 

19 

11 

White  collar. 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Not  white  collar 

15 

13 

16 

19 

14 

Female  (total) 

13 

7 

11 

22 

6 

White  collar 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Not  white  collar 

16 

9 

14 

25 

8 

1 Includes  a small  percentage  of  persons  not  reporting  languages  spoken  in  home. 
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7.0  Case  Studies  of  School  Integration 


i ij  7.0  Case  studies  of  school  integration 

C 

! : ; All  of  the  case  histories  that  follow  are  excerpted 

! ; from  extensive  reports  on  individual  cities  and 

;i  communities  prepared  by  lawyers,  educators,  and 

ji  sociologists  for  this  survey.  In  each  case  they 

I ar0  used  here  not  to  indicate  the  overall  state  of 

ii  affairs  with  regard  to  school  desegregation  in  a 

I s j community,  but  to  illuminate  a particular  problem 

111  or  solution  within  the  school  system  of  the  com- 

fll  munity  that  is  typical  of  similar  situations  else- 

p where  lind  hence  they  might  be  useful  as  a guide. 

Ii  The  intent  has  therefore  been  not  to  evaluate  a 

j;  i specific  city  or  school,  but  to  illustrate,  by  concrete 

Ii  example,  some  of  the  more  general  problems  that 

it)  thousands  of  other  areas  are  encountering  in  their 

ijl  attempts  to  adjust  to  a new  era  of  school 

desegregation. 

)!  J 

||  7.1  Lack  of  information 

In  certain  communities,  the  lack  of  information 
/ I as  to  the  number  of  children  of  minority  groups 
; f and  of  minority  group  teachers,  their  location  and 

f mobility,  has  made  assessment  of  the  equality  of 

education  dijBficult.  In  one  city,  for  example,  after 
( a free  transfer  plan  was  initiated,  no  records  as  to 

II  race  of  students  were  kept,  thereby  makmg  any 

||  evaluation  of  the  procedure  subjective  only. 

|i  Superintendents,  principals,  and  school  boards 

li:|  sometimes  respond  by  declaring  racial  records 

II  themselves  to  be  a mark  of  discrimination. 

' I A narrative  of  “the  racial  headcount  problem” 

; ; i and  the  response  to  the  search  for  a solution  comes 

; B from  the  report  on  San  Francisco: 

, :.y  At  least  on  the  surface,  it  would  app<3ar  that  if  one  is 

interested  in  combatting  racial  imbalance,  the  way  to 
‘ 4 begin  is  to  find  out  its  extent.  Most  cities  interested  in 

i the  problem  have  long  since  done  this,  and  though  there 

> is  a jurisprudence  that  the  Government  should  remain 

# color-blind  in  all  its  activities,  most  lawyers  would  proba- 

^ bly  not  apply  this  to  purely  informational  programs.  At 

the  very  least,  everyone  would  admit  that  had  the  Census 
ii.  j Bureau  remained  color-blind,  the  problem  of  planning  to 

f I reduce  de  facto  segregation  would  be  a great  deal  more 

I : difficult  than  it  is. 


Probably  the  first  discussion  of  a racial  head- 
count  in  San  Francisco  took  place  at  the  board  of 
education  meeting  of  Mlarch  6,  1962,  when  the 
superintendent  presented  the  first  installment  of 
his  report  on  de  facto  segregation.  Although  he 
conceded  that  the  superimposition  of  the  census 
data  on  the  school  districting  map  was  not  as 
accurate  as  a headcount  in  the  schools,  he  stated, 
“I  have  felt  that  this  is  generally  enough  to  give 
the  board  an  idea  of  its  racial  distribution.” 
The  superintendent  went  on  to  point  out  that  if  the 
the  board  wanted  more  specific  information  than 
he  had  given,  the  board  would  have  to  order  him  to 
undertake  a racial  census.  The  school  system  did 
not  keep  any  figures  on  the  racial  makeup  of  the 
school,  and  the  superintendent  felt  that  teachers 
did  not  think  of  children  in  terms  of  race;  ”... 
this  is  the  reason  that  I am  most  hesitant,  per- 
sonally, to  go  out  and  make  a count  of  youngsters 
in  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  race.”  The  board 
president  took  issue  with  the  superintendent,  indi- 
cating that,  “I  think  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be 
well  in  research”  to  take  a racial  census.  Nothing 
fiu’ther,  however,  was  decided  on  the  issue  at  this 
meeting  and  the  issue  remained  dormant  for  some 
time. 

With  the  exception  of  some  inconclusive  dis- 
cussions  at  one  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  meetings, 
more  than  2 full  years  passed  before  any  serious 
consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  a 
racial  headcount  in  the  schools.  During  that 
period  dozens  of  requests  had  been  made  to  the 
administration,  but  the  authorities  flatly  refused  to 
collect  data  on  the  racial  composition  of  any 
school.  Then  at  the  board  meeting  of  April  7, 
1964,  the  superintendent  gave  his  first  full  state- 
ment on  the  issue : 

I would  recall  that  this  board  has  never  adopted  the 
policy  of  having  a racial  count  in  the  schools  ...  In 
none  of  these  cities  in  which  there  has  been  a racial  count 
has  there  been  any  indication  that  this  retarded  the  move- 
ment of  white  people  from  those  cities  into  the  suburban 
areas  . . . Just  as  soon  as  that  count  has  come  in  there  are 
people  xn  that  community,  in  that  particular  school,  be- 
cause of  its  count,  they  think  it’s  downgraded  school,  and 


therefore  they  better  move  their  children  out  of  it.  Now, 
that  is  what  has  happened.  I have  the  same  idea  about 
de  facto  segregation  as  you  people.  I don’t  like  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  school.  I do  not  like  it,  but  two  wrongs 
cannot  bring  about  a right  in  the  particular  situation  that 
we  are  talking  about.  Now,  if  this  board  ever  asked  that 
the  race  be  counted  in  the  schools,  we’ll  make  the  count, 
but  teachers  do  not  think  in  terms  of  race  of  children. 
Somebody  else  is  asking  the  teacher  to  think  in  terms  of 
race,  and  if  some  count  was  made,  I would  hate  for  the 
teacher  to  have  to  determine  what  race  the  children  are. 
I would  rather  go  to  the  parent  to  ask  because  the  teachers, 
up  to  this  time,  have  never  had  to  think  about  what  race 
the  child  is. 

In  answer  to  him,  a representative  of  the 
NAACP  described  the  problems  that  his  organi- 
zation had  had  in  making  a headcount: 

Let  me  tell  you  the  problems  of  doing  it  without  the 
schools  doing  it.  If  you  go  in  the  school,  in  to  the  principal 
and  say,  “I’m  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  NAACP.  I want  to  make  a count  of  how  many  Negro 
children  you  have  in  the  school.’’  You  reach  opposition. 
If  you  stand  outside  and  say,  “I  want  to  have  a counter 
and  count  how  many  are  going  in  the  school,’’  you  are 
always  in  danger  of  the  molest  laws,  and  I have  been  told 
this  by  people  of  the  school  board,  so  this  is  nothing  I’m 
making  up. 

At  the  next  board  meeting,  on  April  21,  1964, 
the  discussion  was  continued  with  more  intensity. 
A representative  of  CORE  began  by  demanding  a 
racial  headcount  on  the  ground  that  “we  can  play 
forever  the  numbers  game”  but  it  was  apparent 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  board  presi- 
dent, the  board  was  prepared  unanimously  to  side 
with  the  superintendent  against  any  racial  census. 
Nonetheless,  the  board  was  beginning  to  come 
around.  When  the  education  chairman  of  tlie 
local  NAACP  chapter  was  advocating  the  racial 
census,  a member  of  the  board  asked, 

Let  us  assume  now  that  we  know,  for  example,  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  School  has  among  its  student  body 
90  percent  Negro  children  . . . now  that  we  have  estab- 
lished this  what  then  is  the  next  step? 

The  NAACP  education  chairman  answered: 

We  always  have  to  establish  whal  the  racial  composition 
is  of  the  other  high  schools  and  then  perhaps  if  we  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  districting,  to  reduce  this  balance,  we 
can  reduce  the  feeder  schools  perhaps,  but  we  don’t  do  it 
until  we  first  know  where  our  kids  are. 

The  board  member  replied: 

Well,  you  see  realistically  there  are  two  things  we  can  do. 
We  can  remain  silent  and  not  meet  each  other  in  this  issue 
in  terms  of  communication,  or  we  can  explore  it  with  each 
other. 

In  response  to  a query,  “What  do  you  think  we 
would  jleceive  in  the  way  of  answers  from  our 
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citizens  if  one  day  a child  brought  home  a ques- 
tionnaire and  the  parent  was  supposed  to  sign  it  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  child?”  the  NAACP 
education  chairman  pointed  out,  “I  think  you’re 
again  bringing  up  something  which  has  in  no  way 
been  suggested.”  Then  the  board  president  joined 
the  discussion. 

Well,  I did  suggest  that  that  might  be  an  honest  way  to 
determine  a racial  count.  I don’t  know  what  right  we 
might  have  from  the  legal  aspect  of  it  to  count  children  by 
race  and  to  do  it  behind  the  backs  of  the  parents  without 
asking  the  parents  if  they  wanted  it  done. 

The  NAACP  chairman,  who  had  thought  he 
had  heard  all  the  arguments  against  a racial  head- 
count,  was  taken  aback  at  this.  He  declared, 
however,  that 

You  are  dealing  with  a social  reality  which  you  are  willing 
to  act  on,  on  the  one  hand,  but  unwilling  to  observe  on 
the  other.  Now  when  you  talk  of  an  honest  way  to  act,  I’d 
like  to  know  what’s  so  honest  about  sending  a question- 
naire on  what  race  you  are.  Where’s  this  extra  honesty? 

Then  another  argument  was  thrown  up — that 
the  racial  population  of  the  city  changes  so  much 
that  frequent  headcounts  would  be  necessary. 
The  NAACP  chairman  denied  this,  admitting 
though  that,  “I  do  think  it  would  require  an 
occasional  recounting,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped”  that 
this  would  not  be  necessary  too  often.  In  answer 
to  a question  of  one  of  the  board  members,  “How 
do  you  go  about  taking  a racial  census?  ’ the 
NAACP  chairman  answered  sharply,  “Sir,  you 
sort  of  look  at  them  and  you  put  marks  on  pieces  of 
paper.”  He  further  explained. 

You  know  you  really  don’t  miss  much  if  you  make  a mis- 
take with  one  or  two  kids  and  if  you  don’t  know  you  just 
take  a guess  and  whichever  you  think  he  is  the  chances 
are  you’ll  be  right  because  that’s  the  way  he’s  being 
treated,  and  I think  the  racial  census  will  be  pretty  ac- 
curate. 

The  board  president  then  asked  whether  he 
advocated  asking  the  child,  and  the  NAACP 
chairman  stated,  “No,  I would  simply  take  a look 
and  put  a mark  on  a piece  of  paper.”  Another 
member  of  the  board  then  chimed  in,  “Variations 
of  a few  children  would  be  unimportant,  you  could 
drive  by  during  the  recess  period  and  estimate 
within  2 or  3 percent  what  the  composition  of  the 
school  is.”  The  NAACP  chairman,  however,  said 
that  this  was  likely  to  be  inaccurate,  very  time 
consuming,  and  lead  to  a “lot  of  hysterical  stories.” 
A board  member  then  took  up  this  objection. 

Now,  your  opinion  is  that  we  cannot  accomplish  that 
purpose  without  having  an  actual  count,  and  the  point 
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that  I have  made,  and  I know  two  cities  in  the  East  that 
have  quit  counting  because  after  they  started,  the  minority 
group  became  larger  in  the  city. 

Then  he  shifted  to  what  he  later  asserted  was  his 
main  objection  to  the  racial  census — that  it  would 
scare  away  white  parents. 

They  have  stopped  counting  because  they  think  that 
they  are  advertising  something;  and,  that’s  what  I have 
been  afx?id  of  in  tlois  city,  to  publicize  the  makeup  in  the 
school.  If  a school  has  too  much  of  a minority  group  in  it, 
some  people  think  it  isn’t  too  desirable  an  education. 
So,  if  you  advertise  to  the  public  in  general  these  schools 
that  do  have  such  a maVeup,  I feel  that  we  are  as  I said 
in  my  first  report,  branding  those  schools.  I wouldn’t  be 
concerned  here  tonight  talking  to  you  about  this  unless 
you  were  trying  to  correct  such  schools;  and  therefore,  we 
advertise  them,  and  w e have  more  people  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  neighborhoods  because  they  think  they  haven’t  a 
good  school  situation;  and  many  of  those  school  situations 
cannot  be  corrected  in  this  city  unless  you  bus  children 
by  plan  and  move  whites  out  of  some  neighborhoods,  and 
Negroes  out  of  others,  and  exchange  them. 

In  view  of  the  superintendent’s  position  not  only 
on  revealing  but  also  (as  he  had  argued  earlier)  on 
taking  a racial  census,  it  came  as  some  surprise 
less  than  2 months  later  at  the  board  meeting  of 
June  16,  1964,  when  it  was  reported  that — 

a working  estimate  of  the  racial  makeup  (of  all  schools) 
is  available  to  the  human  relations  oflBce  through  the 
divisions  because  of  the  close  contact  which  is  maintained 
between  the  central  oflBce  and  field  administrators. 

In  other  words  the  racial  census  had  already 
been  taken  and  new  the  only  question  was  whether 
the  board  would  permit  it  to  be  made  public. 
Again  the  time  lag  was  significant.  Kepeatedly, 
the  administration  was  e^ked  without  result  for 
data  on  the  racial  makeup  of  the  schools,  until 
finally  on  February  9, 1965,  a representative  of  the 
Build-’ng  Trades  Unions  and  the  San  Francisco 
Equal  Opportunity  for  Minorities  in  Apprentice- 
ship organization  pointed  out  to  the  board  that — 

We  must  know  in  order  to  fimetion  properly  the  exact 
number  of  minority  people  that  are  in  apprenticeship  * * * 
we  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  San  Francisco 
school  district  does  have  this  information  * * * and 
(although  we  have)  written  and  * * * got  a very  polite 
answer,  it  wasn’t  very  informative  so  far  as  the  information 
we  sought  was  concerned. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  superintendent 
had  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  divulgence  of 
this  information.  His  problem  was  merely  that 
the  racial  census  did  not  include  the  apprentice- 
ship classes  and  therefore  he  asserted,  “I  suppose 
you  could  find  it  out  if  you  visit,  as  long  as  you 
didn’t  line  them  up  and  disturb  the  class  and  that 
sort  of  thing.” 


Two  months  later  on  .^.pril  13,  1965,  the 
superintendent  appeared  before  the  board  to 
request  that  he  be  permitted  to  cooperate  with  a 
pending  investigation  of  the  San  Francisco  school 
system  by  the  California  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  which  was  moving  in  response 
to  allegations  of  discrimination  against  Negro 
teachers,  and  with  the  employment  committee  of 
the  Mayor’s  Human  Rights  Commission  which 
was  taking  a survey  of  all  public  employees  in  the 
city  to  determine  whether  minority  groups  were 
fairly  represented  in  employment.  This  time  no 
objection  to  “thinking  in  tenns  of  race”  was  raised 
and  the  superintendent  without  discussion  was 
given  the  permission  he  requested. 

On  August  3,  1965,  the  superintendent  finally 
yielded  and  asked  the  board  for  permission  to  make 
public  the  administration’s  racial  headcount  of 
students.  The  board  was  now  Involved  in  several 
different  investigations  including  two  separate 
ones  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  OflBice  of  Edu- 
cation, one  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
in  response  to  an  NAACP  complaint  and  one 
under  title  IV — this  report,  and  more  were  taking 
shape.  It  had  become  apparent  to  the  superin- 
tendent that,  whatever  his  feelings  about  the 
desirability  of  making  public  such  a headcount,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  be  published.  Accordingly, 
he  stated — 

Now  that  the  board’s  racial  policy  has  bee.a  in  efaect  2 
years,  and  implications  are  numerous  that  mort'  could  have 
been  done  to  integrate  pupils  racially  among  the  various 
schools,  it  is  apparent  that  the  position  and  procedures  of 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  in  this  matter 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  general  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  integration  that  exists  within  the  rt^spective 
schools. 

Consequently,  the  superintendent  recommended 
the  following  resolution  for  the  board’s  consider- 
ation : 

Resolved,  That  the  superintendent  publicly  issue  a 
racial  census  of  the  student  body  of  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District,  school  by  school. 

7.2  Performance  of  minority  group 

children 

One  of  the  real  handicaps  to  an  effective  assess- 
ment of  equality  of  education  for  children  of 
minority  gi’oups  is  the  fact  that  few  communities 
have  given  systematic  testing  and  fewer  still  have 
evaluated  the  academic  performance  and  atti- 
tudes of  these  children  toward  education.  Yet, 
quality  of  education  is  to  be  estimated  as  much  by 
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its  consequences  as  by  the  records  of  the  age  of 
buildwgs  and  data  on  faculty-student  ratio. 
A guide  to  cities  now  planning  such  assessment  is 
a pupil  profile  conducted  in  Evanston,  Illinois: 

In  1964,  the  Director  of  Research  and  Testing 
for  District  65  gathered  and  analj^zed  data  on 
“ability”  and  “achievement”  for  136  Negro 
children  who  had  been  in  continuous  attendance 
at  either  Central,  Dewey,  Foster,  or  Noyes 
School  through  the  prima^  years.  A group  of 
132  white  children  in  continuous  attendance  for 
the  same  period  at  two  white  primary  schools 
was  compared.  Seven  different  measures  from 
kindergarten  through  seventh  grade  were  corre- 
lated and  combined  by  reducing  aU  measures  to 
stanines.  The  theoretical  normal  expectation 
for  the  Evanston  public  school  population  as  a 
whole  would  be  as  follows:  4 percent  at  1 Gow); 
7 percent  at  2;  12  percent  at  3;  17  percent  at  4; 
20  percent  at  5;  17  percent  at  6;  12  percent  at  7; 

7 percent  at  8;  4 percent  at  9 (high).  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  normal  bell  shaped  curve. 
The^  actual  results  for  the  two  populations 
studied  differ  in  the  following  fashion : 


Score 

(Staoine) 


TheoretIcaUy 
expected  percent 
In  Stanlne 


Actual  percent 
of scores 
from  Negroes 


Actual  percent 
of  scores  from 
non*Negroes 


9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


4 

7 

12 

17 

20 

17 

12 

7 

4 


1 

1 

4 

5 
12 
19 
23 
22 
13 


2 

7 

15 

19 

25 

18 

9 

4 

1 


In  1965  he  compiled  test  data  on  District  65 
cMdren  from  tests  administered  in  1964  in 
kindergarten,  first,  and  second  grades.  The  first 
table  below  shows  the  number  of  “Poor  Risks” 
and  “Low  Normals”  on  the  Metropolitan  Readi- 
ness Test  given  in  May  1964  to  the  District  65 
^dergartners.  “Poor  Risk”  is  described  as 
chances  of  failure  high  under  ordinary  instruc- 
tional conditions.  Further  kindergarten  work, 
assignment  to  slow  sections,  or  individualized 
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Metropolitan  readiness  test,  May  1964 


School 

Number  of 
kindergarten 
children  tested 

Percent  of 

"poor  risks” 

Percent  of  "low  normals” 

Beading  readiness 
percent  of  children 
tested 

Number  readiness 
percent  of  children 
tested 

Heading  readiness 
percent  of  children 
tested 

NuEiber  readiness 
percent  ot  children 
tested 

Central 

5.5 

College  Hill 

00 

12.5 

28.0 

28.  0 

Dawes— 

iU 

QQ 

0 

0 

8.  5 

5.  7 

Dewftv 

oo 
1 1 n 

2.  4 
12.  7 
6.  4 

1.2 

14.  5 

15.  7 

Foster 

IIU 

10.0 

30.0 

25.  4 

Haven 

141 

5.0 

42.  5 

31.9 

Lincoln 

Oo 

on 

0 

1.  1 

0 

16.  4 

14.5 

Lincolnwood 

yu 

0 

8.  9 

3.  3 

Miller 

iU 

An 

0 

1.  4 

0 

0 

Noyes 

70 

0 

6.9 

2.9 
3.  3 
1.  8 

4.  1 

12.0 

12.2 

Oakton.. 

9.  7 

19.  4 

8.  5 

Orrington.. 

loO 

1.  5 

13.  3 

5.  9 

Timber  Ridge 

01 

1^7 

1.  6 

13.  1 

3.  3 

Walker 

O/ 

70 

0 

14.0 

7.0 

Washington 

/A 

1fl7 

0 

3.  7 
1.  1 

0 

9.  7 

6.  9 

Willard 

lU/ 

fifi 

4.  7 

15.  9 

14.  0 

oo 

0 

9.  1 

3.  4 

Total 

1,  217 

3.7 

3.6 

19.2 

13.  5 

j. 
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work  is  essential.”  A score  l>elow  33  out  of  66 
correct  on  the  readiness  section  and  below  5 out 
of  24  on  the  number  readiness  section  is  the  opera- 
tional definition  of  “Poor  Risks.”  “Low 
Normals”  is  described  as  “likely  to  have  diflaculty 
m fost  grade  work.  Should  be  assigned  to  slow 
section  and  given  more  individualized  help.” 
A score  of  33-46  on  reading  readiness  and  5-9  on 
number  readiness  places  the  child  in  this  category. 

The  five  integrated  or  Negro  schools  equal,  or 
exceed  the  average  number  of  “Poor  Risks”  and 
'‘Low  Normals”  for  the  total  population  in  aU  but 
two  cases.  The  11  white  schools  are  equal  to  or 
les^  than  the  average  in  all  but  3 cases.  Note  that 
the  total  number  of  students  who  are  either  “Poor 
Risks”  or  “Low  Normals”  cannot  be  determined 


without  further  information  as  to  how  many 
individuals  fell  into  those  categories  on  both  the 
reading  and  number  tests. 

In  April  and  May  of  1964  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  and  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  were  administered  to  all  first  and  second 
graders,  respectively.  The  results  by  school  from 
one  part  of  each  of  these  testings  are  set  forth 
below.  The  data  indicate  which  students  are  in 
greatest  need  of  “special  attention.”  The  selec- 
tion by  the  test  developer  of  a grade  indicating 
such  need  is  obviously  arbitrary.  Tho  same 
second  graders  were  given  IQ  tests  in  the  fall  of 
1963.  The  number  and  percent  scoring  at  or 
below  85  IQ  or  receiving  an  “unreliable”  IQ  for 
each  school  also  is  noted. 


School 

1st  grade,  Metropolitan  Achievement, 
reading  comprehension,  1964 

2d  grade,  Stanford  test  work  etudy  skill, 
1964 

2d  grade,  IQ  scores 

Number  tested 

Percent  needing 
special  attention 

Number  tested 

Percent  needing 
special  attention 

85  or  lower  19 
percent 

Central 

QO 

2.6 

2.7 

4.6 

5.3 
9. 1 
0 

3.3 
0 

3.8 
0 

1.7 

1.9 
0 

0 

7.4 

2.5 

— 

ColieRe  Hill 

*7  A 

52 

11.5 

13.5 

Dawes 

i 

66 

1.5 

3.0 

Dewev 

OO 

74 

1.4 

2.7 

Foster.. 

1 KQ 

94 

10.6 

13.8 

Haven. 

loo 

A1 

138 

7.1 

17.4 

Lincoln 

Ol 

oi 

41 

0 

0 

Lincolnwcod 

71 

90 

1.1 

3.  3 

Miller 

/ X 

76 

4.0 

2.6 

Noyes 

Oo 

51 

3.9 

3.9 

Oakton 

40 
1 0l 

40 

2.5 

10.0 

Orrington... 

X^X 

116 

1.7 

.9 

Timber  Ridge.. 

OX 

48 

0 

0 

Walker 

DO 

AO 

78 

0 

1.3 

Washington 

66 

1.6 

1.5 

Willard 

Ol 

70 

73 

0 

4.1 

83 

3.6 

1.2 

Total 

1 OAA 

3.4 

1, 186 

1 

3.5 

5.7 

The  data  in  the  table  largely  confirm  the  ex- 
pectations for  each  school  arising  from  the  readi- 
ness tests.  In  nearly  all,  but  not  all,  cases  the 
integrated  and  Negro  school  scores  demonstrate 
a greater  than  average  need  for  special  attention. 
It  is  interesting  that,  while  Foster  School  had 
more  low  IQ's  in  second  grade  than  Dewey,  it  had 
a smaller  percent  needing  special  attention  to 
word  study  skills.  The  opposite  was  true  for  the 
reading  comprehension  test  the  previous  year. 
It  is  even  more  interesting  that  the  Foster  second 
graders  have  fewer  IQ's  85  or  below  than  in  the 
national  population,  the  norm  for  which  is  20 
percent. 


The  difference  in  performance  potential  of  Dis- 
trict 65  Negro  and  white  children  which  is  in- 
ferable from  this  kind  of  early  warning  data  is 
confirmed  with  a vengeance  by  a profile  of  60 
wMte  and  60  Negro  seniors  at  Evanston  Township 
High  School  which  is  presented  in  full  in  the  com- 
panion study  of  the  high  school  district.  One 
item  of  information  from  that  study  will  sufiBce 
for  the  moment  to  make  the  point.  The  60  white 
students  randomly  selected  had  enrolled  in  a total 
of  238  honort,  courses  in  the  high  school.  A total 
of  1 Negro  student  of  the  60  studied  had  enrolled 
in  a total  of  1 honors  course.  Most  of  these 
children  of  both  races  had  always  been  students 
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m District  65  schools.  The  relationship  of  these 
honors  statistics  either  to  race  or  to  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  integrated  and  Negro  ele- 
mentary schools  is,  of  course,  problematical.  It 
is  a crucial  fact  that  the  Negro  in  Evanston  as 
elsewhere  has  more  than  a color  problem.  While 
he  may  enjoy  a lower  middle  class  status  on  the 
basis  of  national  income  he  is  still  far  down  the 
socioeconomic  ladder  in  E ’■anston. 

This  matter  of  status  perception  and  attitude 
is,  of  course,  risky  to  quantify.  Some  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  made  in  District  65. 
The  results  are  of  marginal  value  but  at  least 
deserve  reporting.  In  1964  a pair  of  Northwest- 
ern graduate  students,  at  the  request  of  the 
specially  appointed  Citizens  Committee  on  Inter- 
Cultural  Kelations,  undertook  an  attitude  survey 
at  the  sixth-grade  level.  Questionnaires  were  ad- 
ministered to  1,021  sixth-grade  students  seeking 
their  educational  aspirations,  opinions  about 
school,  and  attitudes  toward  intercultural  rela- 
tions. Eesponses  were  correlated  with  socio- 
economic status  and  with  race.  Social  status  of 
each  child  was  based  upon  a standard  index  of 
parents’  education  and  occupation.  Of  the  Neg*o 
children  84  percent  were  low  status;  of  the  white 
children  15  percent.  The  social  level  of  each 
school  as  a whole  thus  is  closely  wedded  to  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body.  The 
Dewey  and  Fo^'ter  sixth  graders  formed  a distinct 
group  at  one  level  and  so  on  up  to  the  all-white 
schools  at  the  high  status  end.  For  most  ques- 
tions, but  not  all,  the  differences  in  responses 
were  relatively  small  between  social  levels  and 
between  Negro  and  white. 

The  low  status  Negro  and  white  both  showed 
greater  identification  with  teachers  than  either 
high  status  white  or  Negro  whose  identification 
with  parent  or  friend  was  relatively  higher.  All, 
however,  identified  most  strongly  with  parents. 
Practically  all  students  said  it  was  important  to 
their  parents  and  themselves  that  they  rec<  e 
good  marks.  The  Negro  child,  however,  spoke 
less  frequently  with  his  parents  about  school. 
Both  high  and  low  status  Negroes  felt  greater 
adverse  pressure  from  peers  on  the  student  who 
receives  high  marks.  They  also  placed  a higher 
value  on  athletics  and  other  nonacademic  aspects 
of  school  life  than  whites.  Fewer  Negroes  at  both 
social  levels  thought  their  school  better  than 
others  in  the  city  (about  37  percent)  than  did 
whites  (about  56  percent).  Few,  however  (about 
4 percent),  felt  their  school  was  not  up  to  the 
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average.  No  substantial  difference  appeared  in 
r esponses  to  the  question  “How  much  of  the  time 
do  you  really  like  to  go  to  school?”  AH  groups 
fell  between  84-88  percent  in  answering  “more 
than  half  the  time.”  High  status  whites  and 
Negroes  felt  (94  percent  and  88  percent,  respec- 
tively) that  more  than  high  school  was  necessary 
to  make  a good  living,  but  low  stecus  whites  and 
Negroes  (84  percent  and  81  percent,  respectively) 
were  close  behind.  However,  in  predicting  how 
far  they  would  go  in  school  only  64  percent  of 
high  status  and  73  percent  of  low  status  Negroes 
thought  they  would  get  past  high  sch'^ol.  On  the 
other  hand,  92  percent  of  high  status  and  72 
percent  cf  low  status  whites  expected  to  attend 
beyond  high  school.  In  all  groups  more  students 
said  they  would  like  to  go  beyond  high  school 
than  actually  expected  to  do  so.  On  the  question 
whether  “.  . . it’s  a good  idea  for  kids  of  all  races 
and  backgrounds  to  go  to  school  together”  only 
5 percent  in  each  group  answered  “no”  except 
for  the  high  status  Negro,  8 percent  of  whom 
said  “no.” 

The  Research  and  Testing  Department  of  Dis- 
trict 65  also  prepared  a study  in  1964  of  absentee- 
ism. Its  general  findings  are  of  some  interest. 
Negro  children  in  integrated  schools  were  found 
to  have  lower  rates  of  absenteeism  than  either 
segregated  white  or  Negro  groups.  Of  the  three 
groups  the  absenteeism  among  segregated  white 
children  was  highest.  Unfortunately  no  data 
were  obtained  on  white  attendance  in  integrated 
schools.  One  ancillary  finding  in  the  absenteeism 
study  appears  interesting  and  significant.  The 
Negro  child  in  District  65  is  more  likely  to  stay 
in  the  school  system  and  in  an  individual  school 
than  his  white  counterpart.  The  problem  of 
rapid  turnover  with  all  of  its  educational  ramifi- 
cations is  not  a major  concern  in  District  65. 

Finally,  a word  should  be  said  of  the  problem 
of  discipline.  Is  there  any  indication  of  a differ- 
ential among  the  schools  of  disruptive  antisocial 
behavior  by  students?  The  principal  of  each 
school  was  asked  by  the  reporter  to  comment  in 
writing.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a pattern  in  the 
answers.  In  most  schools — Negro,  white,  and 
integrated — no  problem  of  any  magnitude  is  re- 
ported. The  all-Negi’o  school  in  former  years 
went  through  a period  of  window  breaking  but 
now  has  no  significant  problem.  Only  one  of  the 
integrated  elementary  schools  reports  increasing 
difficulty  during  the  past  5 years.  One  junior 
high  school  has  kept  a rough  statistical  count 
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oyer  10  years  which  indicates  a significantly 
higher  rate  of  antisocial  behavior  by  the  Negro 
children.  This  source  and  others  suggest  that  the 
Negro  gyls  are  very  frequently  the  offender. 
In  all  this,  however,  it  must  be  made  very  clear 
that  what  disciplinary  problems  exist  are  of  such 
a minor  nature  that  to  devote  this  paragraph  to 
them  has  almost  inevitably  involved  their  exag- 
geration. The  armed  assault,  the  malicious 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  necessity  for 
expulsion  from  school  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
district. 

7.3  Compliance  in  a small  com- 
munity 

Many  large  metropolitan  areas  north  and  south 
are  moving  toward  resegregation  despite  attempts 
by  school  boards  and  city  administrations  to  re- 
verse the  trend.  Racial  housing  concentration  in 
large  cities  has  reinforced  neighborhood  school 
patterns  of  racial  isolation  while,  at  the  same  time, 
many  white  families  have  moved  to  the  suburbs 
and  other  families  have  taken  their  children  out 
of  the  public  school  system,  enrolling  them  in- 
stead m private  and  parochial  schools.  Small 
towns  and  medium-sized  areas,  north  and  south, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  to  some  extent  desegre- 
gating their  schools. 

In  the  Deep  South,  where  there  has  been  total 
school  segregation  for  generations,  there  are  signs 
of  compliance  within  a number  of  school  systems. 
The  emphasis  on  open  enrollment  and  freedom  of 
choice  plans,  however,  has  tended  to  lead  to  token 
enrollment  of  Negroes  in  previously  white  schools. 
In  school  systems  integrated  at  some  grade  levels 
but  not  at  others,  the  choice  of  high  school  grades 
rather  than  elementary  grades  has  tended  further 
to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  Negroes  choosing 
to  transfer  because  of  the  reluctance  to  take  extra 
risks  close  to  graduation. 

The  move  toward  compliance  is  described  in 
the  report  of  one  small  Mississippi  town,  name 
disguised: 

The  time  has  come  for  foot-dragging  public  school  boards 
to  move  with  celerity  toward  desegregation.  . . . The 
rule  has  become:  Ihe  later  the  start,  the  shorter  the  time 
allowed  for  transition.  (Judge  J.  Minor  Wisdom,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  June  30,  1965, 
Jackson,  Mississippi.)  ’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  legal  intervention  has 
been  crucial  for  the  token  desegregation  that  has 
occurred  in  Mississippi  so  far.  However,  the 
State’s  school  districts  have  taken  two  quite  differ- 


ent positions  with  respect  to  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  One  position 
involves  waiting  for  an  actual  court  order,  whether 
out  of  defiance,  out  of  inertia,  or  out  of  fear  of  local 
white  reprisals.  Needless  to  say,  this  position 
has  been  the  most  common  in  Mississippi.  Some 
school  systems  are  still  waiting;  others,  like  Bayou 
County,  have  fallen  victim  to  ohe  courts,  un- 
prepared and  8jt  a late  date.  But  a second  posi- 
tion is  quite  different.  A few  school  systems 
decided  to  act  out  of  anticipation  rather  than 
forced  reaction.  River  City  was  one  of  these. 

As  early  as  February  1965,  the  River  City 
School  Board  made  it  known  that  it  was  volun- 
tarily preparing  a desegregation  plan  to  submit  to 
the  U.S.  Oflace  of  Education.  A school  board 
member  explained  the  decision  this  way: 

Sure  we  could  have  postponed  desegregation  for  a while. 
But  it  wouldn’t  have  been  for  long,  and  besides,  this  would 
have  meant  cutting  ourselves  off  from  Federal  funds. 
These  funds  can  make  the  difference  between  a poor  school 
system  and  a good  one.  We  have  a long-standing  com- 
mitment to  good  schools  that  we  are  not  about  to  back 
dovm  on.  There  was,  of  course,  disgruntiement  with  the 
decision.  But  there  was  also  support.  The  town’s  daily 
newspaper  backed  the  decision,  and  so  did  the  student 
newspaper  of  the  local  white  high  school: 

(This  decision)  was  a significant  step  forward  in  better 
race  relations.  . . . The  test  to  the  maturity  of  River 
City  High  School  s student  body  will  come  when  and  if  the 
school  is  integrated.  We  must  show  the  general  public 
that  River  City  will  not  submit  to  disorder  and  chaos  but 
will  set  the  example  for  the  rest  of  Mississippi.” 

Yet,  it  was  one  thing  to  decide  to  submit  a 
plan  and  quite  another  to  prepare  the  plan  itself. 
The  details  were  subject  to  extensive  debate 
among  the  school  board  members  as  well  as  within 
the  community  at  large.  Four  Negroes  were 
asked  to  meet  with  the  board,  and  they  argued 
that  total  integration  would  be  just  as  easily 
accomplished  as  any  more  gradual  process,  in- 
cluding a grade-a-year  plan.  The  board  found 
the  logic  elusive.  Ultimately  in  May,  it  sub- 
mitted a plan  which  even  fell  short  of  the  Office 
of  Educations  requirement  that  four  grades  be 
desegregating  the  first  and  second  grades  alone 
desegregated  in  the  fall.  The  board  hoped  that 
desegregating  the  first  and  second  grades  alone 
would  suffice  for  the  first  year;  it  set  a target  of  5 
years  for  the  full  desegregation  of  all  12  grades. 
The  reasoning  was  that  the  racial  situation  in  Mis- 
sissippi constituted  extenuating  circumstances  os 
that  precipitous  action  might  produce  violence 
and  wholesale  disruption.  The  reasoning  was 
applauded  by  the  local  newspaper.  An  editorial 


argued  that  the  proposal  was  wisely  cautious  but 
represented  a courageous  move  forward: 

This  is  no  time  for  the  faint  of  heart  to  sit  on  a Deep 
Southern  school  board.  Nor  is  it  time  for  those  who  still 
belie>  j that  a shrill  bellow  of  defiance  from  this  section  of 
the  Nation  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  Federal  walls  tumbling 
down. 

In  an}?-  event,  the  board  went  ahead  to  im- 
plement the  proposal  before  the  Office  of  Education 
made  its  decision.  The  mechanism  for  first- 
and  second-grade  desegregation  was  to  be  “free- 
dom of  choice.”  That  is,  every  first-  and  second- 
grade  student  in  the  city  was  allowed  his  choice 
of  any  elementary  school  in  the  city— whether 
formerly  all-white  or  all-Negro.  Twc  days  were 
set  aside  for  registration  during  the  last  of  May. 
The  school  officials  held  their  breaths.  Would 
the  registration  itself  provoke  racial  incidents? 
Would  there  be  an  avalanche  of  Negro  applica- 
tions to  white  schools,  thus  provoking  later  white 
recriminations?  Would  the  new  distribution  of 
students— both  white  and  Negro— upset  planning 
for  the  forthcoming  year  in  terms  of  budget, 
teacher  placement,  and  equipment  allocation? 
The  answer  was  “no”  to  all  three  anxieties. 

^ The  registration  went  “smoothly”  and  “effi- 
ciently,” according  to  all  concerned.  A local 
Ne^o  leader  reported  several  phone  calls  from 
whites  who  warned  of  trouble  if  the  Negroes 
should  completely  abandon  their  former  schools, 
but  no  more  was  heard  and  the  scene  itself  was 
without  incident.  This  was  partly  because  of  a 
chief  of  police  who  restricted  the  area  to  parents, 
pupils,  and  officials  alone.  It  was  partly  because 
Negro  applications  to  white  schools  were  far  fewer 
than  many  had  expected;  the  feared  avalanche  was 
at  most  a trickle.  Kiver  City’s  first  hesitant  but 
voluntanT"  step  in  the  direction  of  desf'gregation 
was  gratifying  to  its  white  leadership.  The 
absence  of  trouble  in  May  angered  weU  for  the 
following  September. 

But  it  was  indeed  “a  long,  long  time  from  May  to 
September.”  Feedback  was  far  from  reassuring 
concerning  Federal  acceptance  of  the  two-grade 
plan  already  in  effect.  Warnings  were  given  teeth 
in  late  June.  Then  a decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  ordered  the  Jackson, 
Mississippi  schools  to  conform  to  the  full  letter  of 
the  Federal  Oflice  of  Education’s  requirements  for 
1965-66,  that  is,  to  desegregate  4 grades  by  the 

>f  1965  and  to  complete  full  desegregation  in 
^12  grades  by  the  faU  of  1967.  This  was  far  less 
deliberate  speed  than  River  City’s  voluntary  plan 
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had  intended.  Nevertheless,  under  Title  IV  of 

the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  was  clear  that  the  Court’s 
decision  could  be  quickly  extended  to  River  City 
^ the  initiative  of  the  Justice  Department  alone. 
Delaying  tactics  were  no  longer  feasible.  As  the 
President  of  the  School  Board  pointed  out: 

^ ^ Act  had  nothing  to 

eligibiUty  for  Federal  funds.  Instead 
it  was  Title  IV  under  which  the  Attorney  General  himself 
^uld  imtiate  legal  action  in  a hurry  to  force  compliance. 
The  precedent  established  in  Jackson  was  found  to  reach 
us  in  a matter  of  months.  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
Ignore  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Why  not  read  it,  and 
accept  the  Federal  funds  to  be  had  in  the  bargain? 

The  real  choice  is  whether  we’re  going  to  obey  the  law  with 
Federal  aid  or  obey  the  law  without  Federal  aid. 

At  tbis  point,  the  school  board  withdrew  its  oarlicr 
proposal  and  submitted  an  extended  version  that 
was  in  full  agreement  with  the  requirements  of 
both  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  court  deci- 
sion. In  addition  to  the  first  and  2d  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  desegregation  was  extended  to 
the  7th  and  12th  grades,  that  is,  one  grade  in  both 
the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 
Why  these  particular  grades?  River  City’s  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  explained  it  this  way: 

As  long  as  we’re  going  to  desegrate,  we  felt  that  we  should 
do  it  right.  It  seems  only  fair  to  give  the  Negro  12th 
graders  a chance  at  desegration  during  their  last  year  in  the 
system.  It  also  seemed  fair  to  expose  junior  high  schoolers 
to  desegregation  because  they’re  going  to  find  out  about  it 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  might  as  well  be  sooner.  We  stuck 
with  the  desegregation  of  the  first  and  second  grade  because 
we  had  already  registered  them  back  in  the  spring.  Be- 
sides what  do  the  little  kids  know  about  white  and  black? 
We  have  thought  all  along  that  the  elementary  school 
would  be  the  easiest. 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  school  adminis- 
tra.tion  avoided  the  strategy  of  grouping  the  “un- 
desirables” in  one  or  two  grades  or  schools  where 
they  could  be  isolated  from  the  white  remainder 
and  ruled  with  an  especially  heavy  hand;  it  is 
even  true  that  seating  within  classrooms  was  done 
alphabetically  or  otherwise  to  prevent  racial 
clustering.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  of  this  the 
local  school  officials  may  claim  too  much  credit  for 
merely  complying  with  the  Office  of  Education’s 
requirements.  Thus: 

Desegregation  will  be  extended  to  at  least  four  grades 
for  the  1965-66  school  year;  the  grades  covered  must  in- 
clude the  first  and  any  other  lower  grade,  the  first  and 
last  high  school  grades,  and  the  lowest  grade  of  junior  high 
where  schools  are  so  organized.  . . . 

With  only  one  exception.  River  City’s  desegre- 
gation conformed  to  these  unequivocal  demands. 
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The  desegregation  of  grades  1,  7,  and  12  is  clearly 
stipulated.  Since  River  City  has  no  public 
kindergarten,  it  was  not  obliged  to  integrate  “any 
other  lower  grade”  below  the  first.  Note,  however, 
that  River  City  did  not  desegregate  the  10th  grade 
(or  first  year  of  high  school),  but  chose  instead 
the  second.  This  was  largely  because  it  had 
already  conducted  freedom  of  choice  registration 
for  the  second  grade  and  was  committed.  Here  is 
one  of  several  instances  in  which  River  City  took 
advantage  of  a later  clause  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion guidelines,  indicating  that  a different  pattern 
of  desegregation  will  be  acceptable  in  “exceptional 
cases.” 

Meanwhile,  the  choice  of  grades  1,  2,  7,  and 
12  seemed  reasonable  enough  to  River  City’s 
Negroes.  A second  registration  period  was  held 
in  late  August  and  freedom  of  choice  was  offered 
once  more  to  1st  and  2d  graders  as  well  as  for 
the  first  time  to  7th  and  12th  graders.  Again 
there  were  no  incidents.  The  process  went 
smoothly  save  for  the  school  administrators  who 
were  frantically  trying  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
late  changes  in  student  distribution  over  some 
16  separate  schools.  Yet,  just  as  in  May,  the 
number  of  Negroes  choosing  to  attend  white 
schools  was  small.  By  the  end  of  this  second 
registration  period,  less  than  1 in  10  or  only  147 
of  some  1,500  eligible  1st,  2d,  7th  and  12th 
grade  Negroes  had  chosen  desegregation.  More- 
over, of  the  147  Negroes  originally  registered,  only 
135  actually  attended  white  schools  on  the  first 
day  of  class,  and  of  the  135  beginning  school, 
only  120  remained  by  January. 

There  are  two  distinct  issues  here.  The  first 
concerns  the  low  turnout  of  Negroes  in  the  white 
schools  generally . The  second  concerns  the 
attrition  over  time  of  one-tenth  of  the  original 
Negro  students  entering  the  white  schools.  Negro 
parents  and  leaders  had  no  complaints  about  the 
registration  periods;  they  were  adequately  adver- 
tised and  neither  the  white  school  board  nor  the 
white  administrate. o placed  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  free  choice.  What  is  more,  the  school  officials 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
shuttle  Negro  students  back  to  the  Negro  schools 
once  the  term  had  begun.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  himself  put  it  this  way: 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  several  Negro  students 
wanted  to  change  their  registration  and  switch  back  into 
the  Negro  schools.  Imagine  what  would  have  happened 
if  we  had  allowed  some  6,000  students  this  privilege! 

It  would  have  meant  in  effect  still  another  registration 
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period  and  neither  my  office  nor  my  staff  were  up  to  it. 
We  just  put  our  foot  down  and  said,  “Brother,  you  chose 
to  go  to  a white  school  and  now  you’re  going  whether  you 
say  you  want  to  now  or  not.”  I don’t  care  what  color 
a student’s  skin  is' — white,  black,  purple,  or  orange — I’m 
not  going  to  run  an  educational  cafeteria  on  a short-order 
basis. 

Part  of  the  attrition  is  attributable  to  geo- 
graphic mobility  in  a region  from  which  Negro 
famihes  are  leaving  at  a rapid  rate.  But  another 
part  has  to  do  with  the  simple  problem  of  adjust- 
ment. Many  Negro  students  W6x’e  intimidated 
by  potential  academic  and/or  social  barriers. 
Some  of  these  simply  dropped  out  of  the  school 
system  altogether.  Mississippi  revoked  its  com- 
pulsory education  law  soon  after  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  now  estimates  that  as  many  as  22,000 
of  Mississippi’s  school-age  children  shun  the 
education  available  to  them.  As  deplorable  as 
this  may  be,  it  probably  does  serve  as  a facilitating 
mechanism  for  desegregation  itself.  Many  of  the 
potential  ‘“troublemakers”  who  are  ahenated  from 
the  schools  in  the  first  place  are  allowed  to  leave 
the  system  altogether. 

For  whatever  reason,  there  has  been  Httle  trouble 
so  far.  This  is  the  consensus  of  a wide  variety  of 
respondents,  including  not  only  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  but  also  militant  civil  rights 
leaders,  Negro  parents,  white  citizens,  and  the 
reputed  leader  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  United 
K1  ans  of  America.  All  confess  astonishment  at 
the  lack  of  difficulty.  All  indicate  satisfaction 
with  the  behavior  of  their  opposite  numbers — 
whether  white  or  Negro. 

7.4  A voluntary  transfer  plan  for 
racial  balance  in  elementary  school 

The  public  schools  are  more  rigidly  segregated  at 
the  elementary  level  than  in  the  higher  j^ades.  In 
the  large  cities,  elementary  schools  have  custom- 
arily made  assignments  in  terms  of  neighborhood 
boundaries.  Housing  segregation  has,  therefore, 
tended  to  build  a segregated  elementary  school 
system  in  most  cities  in  the  North  and,  increas" 
ingly,  in  the  South  as  well,  where  de  facto  segre- 
gation is  replacing  de  jure  segregation. 

Various  communities  have  been  struggling  to 
find  ways  to  achieve  greater  racial  balance  while 
retaining  the  neighborhood  school.  Bussing,  pair- 
ing, redistricting,  consolidation,  and  many  other 
strategies  have  been  tried.  Many  have  failed; 
others  have  achieved  at  least  partial  success.  In 
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New  Haven,  Connecticut,  considerable  vigor  has 
been  applied  to  the  problem:  Whereas  pairing  was 
tried  at  the  junior  Mgh  level  introducing  compul- 
sory integration,  a voluntary  transfer  plan  was 
implemented  at  the  elementary  level.  Rehef  of 
overcrowding  was  given  as  the  central  intent  of  the 
transfer  plan  but  indirectly  greater  racial  balance 
was  achieved  since  it  was  the  Negro  schools  that 
were  overcrowded.  With  the  provision  of  new 
school  buildings,  however,  this  indirect  stimulus 
to  desegregation  will  not  be  present.  In  New 
Haven  the  transfer  plan  was  more  effect! vo  than 
in  many  other  communities  because  of  commit- 
ment of  school  leadership,  active  sohcitation  of 
transfers  by  door-to-door  visits,  provision  of  trans- 
portation for  those  transferring,  teacher  coopera- 
tion, heterogeneous  grouping  in  the  classrooms, 
and  other  factors. 

The  original  plan,  provided  that  students  could 
apply  to  any  one  of  a cluster  of  se  reraJ  elementary 
schools  within  a designated  “cluster  district,”  and 
the  apphcation  would  be  approved  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  space,  effect  on  racial  balance  and 
certain  unspecified  educational  factors;  that  stu- 
dents “presently  enrolled”  at  a particul  ir  school 
would  be  given  priority;  and  that  transportation 
would  be  provided  where  necessary.  The  July 
7th  Report  did  not,  by  its  terms,  Tr  aport  to  adopt 
all  of  the  original  plan — or  eveu  a:’  with  stated 
exceptions  and  qualifications.  Instead,  it  pur- 
ported to  adopt  only  the  specified  “following  ac- 
tion program.”  Yet  It  is  self-evident  that  what 
follows  in  the  adopted  “Program  for  Action”  is 
not  a complete  statement  of  a program.  For 
example,  the  original  plan  contained  a list  of  the 
elementary  schools  included  in  each  “cluster  dis- 
trict” and  ten  additional  paragraphs  of  explana- 
tory text.  In  place  of  this,  the  July  7th  Report 
said  only : 

Starting  in  September  1964  the  elementary  schools  will 
be  organized  in  districts  under  the  same  boundaries  pro- 
posed in  the  original  proposals.  Parents  living  within  a 
particular  district  will  have  the  option  of  sending  their 
children  to  any  elementary  school  within  the  district — if 
there  is  room.  This  will  be  strictly  a voluntary  program 
and  children  presently  enrolled  in  a particular  school  have 
the  option  of  staying  at  that  school  if  they  so  wish. 

The  elementary  school  districts  and  the  cluster  of 
schools  serving  each  district  are  as  follows: 

District  No.  1. — Beecher,  Edwards,  Ivy,  Hooker, 
Lincoln 

District  No.  2. — Cheever,  Clinton,  Conte,  Lovell, 
Lloyd,  Strong,  Winchester,  Woolsey 
District  No.  3. — Hale,  Jepson,  Quinnipiace,  Ross, 
Woodward 
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Difltriet  No.  4.' — Haldwin,  Barnard,  Dwight,  Scranton 
District  No.  5. — Day,  Kimberly,  Prince,  Truman, 
Welch 

District  No.  6. — Brennan,  Davis,  Edgewood,  Sher- 
man, West  Hills 

Does  the  adoption  of  the  districts,  “under  the 
same  boundaries  proposed  in  the  original  pro- 
posals,” together  with  the  single  paragraph  of  text 
indicate  that  all  details  not  specifically  incorpor- 
ated or  restated  are  rejected?  For  example,  does 
the  omission  of  the  racial  balance  standard  indicate 
that  the  Board  had  dropped  it,  suh  silentio,  as  a 
relevant  criterion?  This  conclusion  seems  un- 
reasonable. The  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  former  Superintendent,  when 
questioned  at  the  end  of  the  1964-65  school  year, 
certainly  beheved  they  had  adopted  the  original 
proposal.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  familiar 
with  the  plan  as  implemented,  which,  as  wiU 
appear  shortly,  was  different  in  several  respects. 
For  purposes  of  simphcity  here,  it  will  be  assumed 
that,  except  where  it  was  expressly  amended  or 
replaced,  the  proposals  were  adopted  in  their 
entirety  where  they  were  adopted  in  substance. 
Thus,  it  will  be  assumed  in  this  report  that  it  was 
the  original  plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

But  the  plan  actually  implemented  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  original  text.  One  would  have 
expected  imder  the  administration  of  the  original 
plan,  that  every  elementary  school  child’s  parent 
would  be  Systematically  provided  with  certain 
basic  information  needed  to  make  a choice  of  his 
child’s  preferred  school — -the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  right  to  apply  for  assignment  to  any 
school  in  the  district,  the  preference  not  to  change. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  occurred.  Instead,  certain 
schools  were  specifically  singled  out  as  sending 
schools;  children  in  these  schools  were  allowed  to 
remain  or  to  transfer,  in  most  caies  to  a single 
specified  school;  the  designated  transferor  and 
transferee  schools  were  not  uniformly  in  a single 
“cluster  district;”  only  fifth  and  sixth  graders 
(and  later  their  sibhngs)  were  given  any  choice; 
most  students  in  the  system  were  given  no  chioce 
whatsoever,  including  many  Negro  students  at- 
tending schools  with  greater  than  50  percent  non- 
white enrollments. 

The  original  plan  did  apparently  remain,  but  it 
faded  into  the  background.  It  was  even  reported 
that  a few  transfers  were  made  by  students  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  under  it;  but  these  reports 
were  uncertain  about  the  schools  involved,  and  the 
number  and  race  of  the  transferees.  It  is  under- 
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stood  that  all  of  the  options  of  the  original  plan 
remained,  but  there  was  no  effort  to  communicate 
this  fact  to  the  children  or  their  parents.  It  seems 
clear  that  very  few  were  aware  of  the  original 
cluster  plan  which  was  adopted.  What  came  to 
be  emphasized  was  the  utilization  of  space  which 
had  been  merely  a consideration  of  transfer 
originally. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  confidence  just 
what  did  happen.  It  appears,  though,  that  the 
original  emphasis  was  shifted  inadvertently  in  the 
process  of  implementation.  It  appears  that,  as 
required,  the  Superintendent’s  office  drew  up  a 
list  of  schools  with  space  available;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a list  of  overcrowded  schools.  It  is  not 
clear,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  was  a selective 
rather  than  an  inclusive  list,  and  that  racial 
balance  played  a part  in  selecting  the  schools.  It 
appears  that  Baldwin,  a predominantly  Negro 
school  substantirliy  under  capacity,  was  never 
made  a receiving  school  and  children  at  Woolsey,  a 
predominantly  white  school,  substantially  over 
capacity,  were  apparently  never  given  the  option 
to  transfer  to  any  other  school.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  other  inclusions  and  ex- 
clusions according  to  any  racial  criteria.  For 
example,  there  were  transfer  privileges  in  the  Hill 
area  where  the  Negro  emoUment  in  all  schools 
was  at  least  18.4  percent,  and  in  no  school  more 
than  57.5  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  Scranton 
children  wore  given  no  transfer  privileges,  although 
it  was  overcrowded  and  had  a Negro  enrollment  at 
the  end  of  1963  of  approximately  62.6  percent. 

Subsequently,  when  the  parents  were  being  in- 
formed of  their  choices  a second  alteration  oc- 
curred. The  parents  were  not  given  the  names  of 
all  schools  with  space  available  (or  all  schools  in 
their  cluster  district  with  space)  but  only  a 
specifically  designated  school.  This  may  have  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
parents  were  instructed  of  their  options  by  volun- 
teer workers  who  did  not  themselves  fully  under- 
stand them.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  a 
conscious  decision  to  simplify  the  plan  to  parents. 
Also,  this  second  decision,  like  the  first,  was 
clearly  designed  to  make  both  paperwork  and  bus 
scheduling  more  efficient.  And  it  reduced  to  two 
the  number  of  options  the  parent  had  (to  transfer 
or  not  to  transfer). 

What  happened  in  practice  was  something  like 
the  following:  Principals  at  the  transferor  schools 
were  informed  of  the  schools  at  which  there  was 
space  available  and  directed  to  inform  the  parents 


of  their  option  to  stay  or  transfer  to  one  of  these 
schools.  This  information  was  sent  out  to  the 
parents  by  the  principal  as  a general  form  com- 
munication. Almost  no  responre  was  received. 
Following  this,  at  least  in  the  Ivy,  Ijincoln,  and 
Winchester  areas,  a telephone  calling,  doorbell 
ringing  campaign  was  undertaken  to  reach  parents 
of  children  in  these  schools  on  an  individual  basis. 
Ultimately,  a sufficient  number  of  parents  exer- 
cised the  option  to  transport  their  children  to  a 
different  school  m relieve  overcrowding  in  these 
three  schools  in  the  Dixwell-NewhaUville  area. 
Options  were  also  given  for  transfers  within  the 
Hill  area,  where  Truman  and  Prince  were  sub- 
stantially under  capacity  as  a result  of  trans- 
ferring the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  from  these 
two  schools  to  the  junior  highs.  These  options 
were  not  exercised.  In  the  case  of  the  HiD.  areas, 
racial  balance  would  not  have  been  a significant 
factor,  and  a much  less  intense  effort  was  made 
to  solicit  transferees.  Thus,  as  it  turned  out, 
all  of  the  sending  schools  were  predominantly 
Negro. 

As  the  program  was  carried  out,  approximately 
280  pupils  transferred  from  Ivy,  Lincoln,  and 
Winchester  to  Davis  anl  Edgewood  in  the  western 
(Westville)  section  of  the  city  and  to  Hooker, 
Edwards,  Clinton,  and  Woodward  in  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  section.  From  Winchester, 
where  more  than  half  of  these  pupils  had  pre- 
viously been  assigned,  fifth-  and  sixth-graders 
went  to  Clinton  in  the  Fair  Haven  section  and 
to  Woodward  in  the  East  Shore,  and  fifth-grade 
pupils  also  transferred  to  Davis  and  sixth-grade 
pupils  to  Edgewood.  The  remaining  transferees 
were  divided  in  roughly  equal  numbers  between 
Ivy  and  Lincoln.  Former  Ivy  fifth-  and  sixth- 
graders  transferred  to  Hooker,  and  former  Lincoln 
fifth-  and  sixth-graders  transferred  to  Edwards. 
As  the  year  wore  on,  there  were  a number  of 
individual  changes  for  various  reasons,  such 
as  the  child’s  or  parent’s  dissatisfaction;  ad- 
justment problems,  or  special  difficulties  en- 
countered at  the  receiving  school.  In  addition, 
younger  children  were  permitted  to  go  along  with 
older  siblings.  Ivy,  Lincoln,  Hooker,  and  Ed- 
wards were  all  assigned  to  the  same  cluster  dis- 
tricts, and  so  the  transfers  involving  those  schools 
were  consistent  with  the  designed  pattern.  By 
contrast,  the  schools  to  which  Winchester  trans- 
ferred children  were  not  schools  in  its  cluster 
district  with  the  exception  of  Clinton.  The 
simple  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  districts  were 
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disregarded  in  carrying  out  the  plan  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  Winchester  was  treated  as  a 
special  case.  It  was  a very  large  school,  with  a 
very  large  Negro  enrollment,  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city.  In  the  preliminary  drafts  of 
the  racial  imbalance  report,  it  was  changed  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  it  was  even  considered 
that  it  be  treated  as  a part  of  no  district  at  all. 

In  the  end,  this  is  apparently  what  happened. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  recorded  explanation  of 
the  change,  and  therefore  it  is  not  clear  that  it 
happened  consciously. 

Voluntary  transfer  plans  have  been  widely 
criticized  as  ineffective  and  even  deceptive.  It  is 
sjrgued  that  they  place  all  of  the  burden— including 
the  burden  of  expense  and  initiative  on  the 
Negro  child  and  his  parent,  that  the  Negro  is 
least  able  to  bear  these  burdens,  and  that  a volun- 
tary transfer  plan  often  serves  as  an  avenue  of 
escape  for  white  children  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  attend  a Negro  school.  These  factors 
appeared  to  be  present  in  New  Haven,  but  with 
very  important  qualifications. 

It  was  certainly  true  that  New  Haven’s  plan  left 
most  of  the  inconvenience  on  the  Negro  child.  It 
was  they  who  had  the  bus  ride,  the  extra  time  to 
get  to  school  and  the  major  burden  of  adjusting  to 
a strange  school,  new  teachers,  and  new  classmates. 
This  latter  burden  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  transferred  represented  ordy  a relatively 
small  racial  minority  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  to  which  they  transferred,  a fact  which 
seems  to  contradict  the  Board’s  recognition  that 
where  a school  is  integrated,  it  should  be  integrated 
all  the  way.  At  least  within  their  particular 
classes,  however,  the  children  who  transferred  entered 
a situation  of  relatively  good  racial  balance  The 
Negro  community  was  not  anxious  to  assume  these 
extra  burdens,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  their  reluc- 
tance stemmed  from  lack  of  initiative.  According 
to  the  uniform  opinion  of  those  asked,  it  appears 
that  the  instincts  of  Negro  parents  against  bussing 
their  young  children  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
instincts  of  white  parents.  They  do  not  like  their 
young  children  to  be  far  away ; they  do  not  like  get- 
ting up  earlier  to  send  them  to  school;  they  do  not 
like  packing  lunches;  they  do  not  like  the  potential 
danger  of  bus  travel— imagined  or  real;  they  do  not 
like — perhaps  especially— the  thought  of  subject- 
ing their  children  to  a strange  and  possibly 
unfriendly  situation.  Because  of  apprehensions 
associated  with  some  or  all  of  these  factors,  many 
Negro  parents  preferred  sending  their  children  to 


the  familiar  “neighborhood”  school.  Many  were 
willing  to  “bus”  their  children,  but  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  this  was  because  of  insensitivity  to 
these  adverse  factors.  It  was  apparently  because, 
for  reasons  sound  or  unsound,  the  adversity  seemed 
acceptable,  on  balance,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the 
child  an  integrated  education.  But  there  is  a kind 
of  “fall  out”  from  this  experience  that  must  be 
grasped  if  the  subtle  problem  of  integration  is  to 
be  understood.  This  was  characterized  by  the 
assertion  that  “The  Negro  is  tired  of  carrying  the 
entire  burden  of  integration.”  The  assertion 
appeared  to  say  that  American  ideals  are  supposed 
to  demapd  integration.  But  accepting  integra- 
tion only  at  the  Negro’s  expense  is  not  accepting  it 
at  all.  Thus,  this  ’vdew  expresses  a deepening  of 
frustration  and  bitterness. 

Despite  the  indicated  reluctance  and  inconven- 
ience, a sufficient  number  of  children  exercised  their 
option  to  transfer  from  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and 
Ivy  to  reduce  overcrowding  at  these  schools  and 
to  provide  some  integrated  classes  at  the  receiving 
schools.  No  doubt  the  number  of  transferees  was 
in  large  measure  a result  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
actively  solicited.  According  to  some  reports, 
some  overzealous  recruiters  in  the  doorbell- 
ringing campaign  did  not  make  it  clear  that  the 
children  had  the  option  to  stay  at  the  old  school. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram as  actually  carried  out  will  be  the  number  of 
children  who  choose  to  transfer  in  the  second  year. 
There  have  been  reports  of  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  program  and  assertions  that 
no  one  would  transfer  the  second  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  directly  contrary 
reports.  At  this  writing  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure, 
but  it  now  appears'  that  there  will  again  be  a sub- 
stantial number  of  transferees.  However,  as  the 
particular  options  \vill  have  changed  considerably 
in  the  coming  year,  a straight  comparison  cannot 
be  made.  The  choices  of  Ivy  and  Lincoln  children 
will  be  quite  similar  with  two  exceptions.  First, 
the  fourth  grade,  in  addition  to  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
wiU  be  given  transfer  privileges.  Second,  Ivy 
children  will  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  Beecher 
and  Sherman  as  well  as  Hooker,  and  Lincoln 
children  will  be  able  to  transfer  to  Lovell  as  well 
as  Edwards.  The  number  of  Winchester  trans- 
ferees will  be  sharply  curtailed.  Its  16  fifth" 
graders  now  at  Davis  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
there  as  sixth-graders.  In  addition,  15  fourth- 
fifth,  or  sixth-graders  at  Winchester  will  be 
permitted  to  trdinsfer  to  Edgewood. 
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Winchester  children  will  no  longer  have  any 
option  to  transfer  to  Woodward  or  Clinton.  In 
part,  these  changes  are  clearly  based  on  shifts  in 
the  availability  and  need  of  space.  Winchester 
^^^ill  be  less  crowded  as  a result  of  the  opening  of 
the  new  school  on  Goffe  Street.  Space  at  Wood- 
ward was  needed  to  relieve  overcrowding  at 
Quinnipiac.  It  is  also  reported,  unofl&cially,  that 
these  changes  reflect  informal  indications  of  what 
the  students  and  their  parents  desired.  These 
reports  indicate,  for  example,  that  the  elimination 
of  Woodward  and  Clinton  as  receiving  schools 
for  Winchester  transferees  was  consistent  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Winchester  students  and  parents. 
These  reports  suggest,  too,  that  the  program  in 
other  respects  was  considered  a success  by  the 
people  most  directly  involved.  If  they  are 
accurate,  they  suggest  that  the  number  of  transfer 
options  provided  are  expected  to  be  exercised. 

Many  observers  from  within  the  New  Haven 
school  system  believed  that  the  voluntary  plan 
was  successful.  On  their  own  initiative  it  was 
always  this  plan,  and  not  the  junior  high  school 
pairing  plan,  which  was  cited  as  the  source  of  this 
or  that  sparkling  example  of  success.  No  one  was 
heard  to  dispute  the  conclusion  that  the  voluntary 
racial  balancing  plan  was  more  spontaneously 
successful  than  the  junior  high  school  plan. 

The  overriding  similarity  to  the  junior  high  plan 
was  that  some  of  the  same  pervading  tension 
existed  for  both.  Similar,  too,  was  the  bussing, 
the  strangeness,  and  the  generalizable  difference 
in  academic  achievement.  But  dift’erences  seem 
more  signiflcant.  Even  the  tension  was  clearly 
focused  much  more  on  the  junior  high  schools. 
And  the  children  were  younger,  less  encumbered 
by  adult  attitudes  and,  perhaps,  less  susceptible  to 
the  stresses.  They  were  not,  after  all,  adolescents 
in  the  fully  developed  sense  that  the  junior  high 
pupils  were.  In  addition,  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
transfers  were  volunt  ary,  whereas  the  seventh-  and 
eight-grade  transfers  were  compulsory.  The 
segregation  in  many  classrooms  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  junior  high  school  program  did  not 
occur  at  the  lower  levels.  There  were  complaints 
based  on  ability  differences  and  the  reinforcement 
of  racial  stereotypes,  but  these  disadvantages  were 
relieved  by  the  more  fluid  situation  that  existed 
as  a result  of  heterogeneous  grouping.  Examples 
were  cited  of  Negro  and  white  children  pairing 
up  and  working  together  in  Class.  Although  there 
is  no  supporting  documentation,  there  are  also 
said  to  be  many  instances  of  improved  academic 


performance  among  the  transferees.  Occasional 
examples  of  close  friendships  were  reported;  there 
were  some  after-school  excursions  into  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  new-found  friends.  Undoubtedly, 
these  latter  were  isolated  incidents  but  they  would 
not  havt  existed  without  the  Board’s  plan. 
Parallel  instances  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
junior  high  level,  but  none  were  reported.  Per- 
haps the  attitudes  of  the  teachers,  too,  helped  the 
situation  at  the  elementary  level.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  they  were  uniformly  sympathetic  to  the 
plan,  but  they  were  far  from  uniformly  unsympa- 
thetic. The  simple  fact  that  only  a very  small 
number  of  teachers  in  a particular  school  were 
affected  directly  may  have  helped  too.  That  the 
Negro  children  at  these  ages  would  be  well-dressed 
and  well-mannered  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost 
embarrassing.  Yet  such  superficial  factors  ap- 
parently helped  to  earn  a more  favorable  reaction 
from  the  teaching  staffs  as  a v/hole. 

There  were,  inevitably,  some  snarls.  From 
hindsight,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  transfer 
students  would  have  been  bussed  back  to  the 
transfen'ing  school  for  lunch  until  November  of 
1964.  But,  to  take  one  example,  hot  lunches  were 
provided  at  Winchester  and  not  at  Edgewood  or 
Davis,  and  hot  lunches  were,  or  seepaed  to  be,  an 
important  factor  to  the  parents.  This  extra  round 
of  bussing  not  only  meant  more  travel  time,  but 
it  also  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  identity 
of  the  transferred  chfldren  as  foreign  visitors. 
Fortunately,  the  hot  lunch  program  was  eventually 
given  up  in  favor  of  a cold  lunch  program  at  the 
transferee  school — that  is,  supervision  of  children 
an  they  ate  lunches  brought  from  home.  This  in 
turn  raised  a separate,  ai  d even  more  ludicrous 
problem.  The  transferee  schools  had  not  pre- 
viously had  a cold  lunch  program . The  innovation 
first  brought  some  sulky  protests,  since  the  pro- 
gram had  earlier  been  denied.  Then  it  brought  an 
oversubscription  of  children  from  the  area  of  the 
transferee  school.  Ultimately  the  problem  was 
solved  by  permitting  only  “local”  children  of 
working  mothers  to  stay. 

As  implemented,  the  New  Haven  plan  had 
certain  features  which  made  it  an  exemplary 
voluntary  plan.  It  was  a strong  plan,  first  of  all, 
because  transportation  was  provided  the  trans- 
ferees. Perhaps  even  more  important,  the  trans- 
ferees were  diligently  solicited  and  informed  of  the 
advantages  of  transferring.  As  carried  out,  the 
plan  had  the  sjwcial  advantage  of  simplifying 
greatly  the  choices  involved. 
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In  addition,  the  plan  actually  implemented  may 
have  been  better  calculated  to  achieve  improved 
racial  balances  than  the  original.  Because  only 
schools  with  over  90  percent  Negro  enrollments 
were,  finally,  designated  as  sending  schools  and 
schools  over  90  percent  white  as  receiving  schools, 
the  possibility  of  aggravating  racial  imbalances 
were  minimized.  In  fact,  the  principal  of  the  Ivy 
School  reported  that  the  number  of  white  children 
who  exercised  their  option  to  transfer  was  large 
enough  to  create  a greater  Negro  concentration  as 
a result  of  the  plan.  But  the  difference  was  a 
fraction  of  a percentage  point  and,  at  a school  that 
started  at  89  percent  nonwhite,  that  difference 
seems  totally  insignificant.  It  was  meaningless 
compared  to  adding  a number  of  Negro  children 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  at  Hooker,  and  giving 
Negro  childre  at  Ivy  the  freedom  to  transfer  out 
of  a segregated  school. 

It  is  true  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  plan  as 
implemented,  a meaningful  adverse  effect  on  racial 
balances  would  have  resulted  if  all  white  children 
and  no  Negro  children  had  transferred  out  of  the 
transferring  schools.  This  would  have  deprived 
the  remainmg  children  of  all  contact  with  white 
children  durmg  school  hours.  There  was  no 
guarantee  that  this  would  not  happen.  But  the 
vigilance  with  which  transferees  were  sought 
prevented  it.  At  bottom,  of  course,  it  was  the 
commitment  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
school  administration  that  made  the  plan  work. 

The  most  important  defect  in  the  plan  as  a de- 
segregation device  is  that  it  apparently  depends 
upon  the  a\ailability  of  space  at  the  receiving 
school  and  overcrowdedness  at  the  sending  school. 
When  New  Haven  completes  its  present  school 
building  plan,  it  will  not,  generally,  have  under 
capacity  and  over  capacity  schools.  Even  before 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  predominantly 
white  schools  will  have  available  space  or  that 
predominantly  Negro  schools  will  be  overcrowded. 
As  already  indicated,  the  second  year  of  the  plan 
appears  to  be  far  less  effective  in  reducing  racial 
imbalance.  At  least  in  part  as  a result  of  changes 
in  space  utilization,  far  fewer  Winchester  children 
will  be  entitled  to  transfer  out  of  a predominantly 
Negro  school  in  1965-66.  A lesser,  though  still 
significant,  disadvantage  in  New  Haven’s  volun- 
tary plan  was  related  to  the  first.  This  was  the 
plan’s  failure  to  relieve  racial  imbalance  at  the 
levels  below  grade  5 at  even  the  most  imbalanced 
schools  and  for  any  grades  at  the  somewhat  less 
extremely  imbalanced  schools. 
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7 .5  Desegregation  and  redistiricting  at 
the  junior  liighi  schiool  level 

The  junior  high  schools,  customarily  grades 
7 to  9,  have  been  the  focus  of  considerable  effort 
and  tension  in  desegregation  plans  in  many  com- 
munities. With  most  areas  clinging  to  the  neigh- 
borhood school  at  the  elementary  level  with  re- 
sultant patterns  of  racial  concentration,  and  with 
high  schools  ah’eady  more  integrated  because  of 
their  lesser  relie-nce  upon  neighborhood  bovmd- 
aries  and  their  prior  consolidation  to  achieve 
maximum  resources,  junior  high  schools  have 
been  a natmal  place  to  start  desegregation  plans. 
Like  the  elementary  schools,  they  have  in  the  past 
been  assigned  students  on  the  basis  of  geography , 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  tend  to  represent 
some  degree  of  consolidation  in  that  children  from 
several  elementain^  schools  feed  one  junior  high 
school.  Further,  parental  pressures  have  been 
less  severe  for  the  ma.intenance  of  rigid  neighbor 
hood  boundaries  than  at  the  elementary  level. 

Pairing  of  two  junior  high  schools  to  achieve 
greater  racial  balance  has  been  tried  in  a number 
of  communities.  Redistricting  or  redrawing  the 
boundaries  of  areas  that  feed  the  schools  has  been 
tried  in  other  areas.  In  Berkeley,  California, 
after  considerable  community  tension  and  struggle, 
a plan  was  put  into  effect  that  desegregated  all 
three  junior  high  schools  (one  had  been  desegre- 
gated previously) . All  of  the  9th-graders  were  sent 
to  a single  school,  previously  Negro,  and  the  7th- 
and  8th-graders  were  assigned  to  the  other  two 
schools.  The  new  9th-grade  school  was  given  a 
new  name  to  signal  its  new  identity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community.  The  integration  plan  was  most 
eagerly  adopted  in  the  new  9th-grade  school  that 
had  shifted  from  de  facto  segregation.  There  was 
initial  resistance  in  the  previously  white  school, 
particularly  from  the  teachers,  though  the  presence 
of  Negro  teachers  transferred  out  of  a segregated 
school  and  determined  to  make  the  plan  vork 
was  an  asset.  Tension  ebbed  after  the  first 
months.  A measure  of  racial  concentration  con- 
tinued, through  tracking  of  classrooms  and  though 
“self-segregation”  in  extracurricular  activities. 
The  previously  desegregated  school  was  not, 
however,  fully  integrated  in  spirit.  The  new  plan 
helped  somewhat  through  the  modifying  of  the 
previously  rigid  tracking  system. 

In  the  city  at  large,  however,  the  proportion  of 
Negro  students  in  the  junior  high  schools  is 
increasing  more  from  the  decline  of  the  white 
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school  population  than  from  the  gain  of  Negroes 
and  the  schools  facing  luture  racial  isolation  de- 
spite the  city’s  efforts. 

Berkeley  presently  has  three  schools  servicing 
7th-,  8th-,  and  9th-graders.  One  of  these  schools, 
Garfield,  is  a 7-8  school.  Another,  Willard,  vdll 
become  a 7-8  school  next  year.  The  third.  West 
Campus  (of  Berkeley  High  School),  is  entirely 
9th  grade.  (It  will  have  all  the  9th-graders  next 
year.)  This  arrangement  has  residted  in  three 
integrated  schools.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
integration  plan  (the  Ramsey  Plan),  Berkeley  had 


one  white  (Gurfield),  one  Negro  (Burbank)  and 
one  integrated  (Willard)  junior  high  school. 

After  some  initial  observations  concerning  the 
population  trends  among  junior  high  school 
students  over  time,  this  section  wiU  examine 
reactions  to  integration  at  the  previously  white 
school  and  the  previously  Negro  school.  It  will 
also  describe  oriefly  the  substance  of  integration 
at  the  previously  integrated  school,  examining  in 
some  detail  the  tracking  system  used  there. 

Racial  population  in  grades  seven  through  nine 
for  the  years  1960,  1963,  and  1965  are  indicated 
in  the  table  below. 


Racial  populations  in  grades  7-9  in  Berkeley,  California 


Race 

1960 

1963 

1965 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Negro 

1,  158 

30.  9 

1,  373 

38.  8 

1,  382 

41.3 

White 

2,  297 

61.  4 

1,829 

51.  6 

1,  615 

48.  3 

Oriental 

287 

7.  7 

340 

9.  6 

346 

10.  4 

Total 

3,742 

100.  0 

3,  542 

100.  0 

3,  343 

100.  0 

The  data  show  increasing  Negro  and  decreasing 
white  proportions.  Interestingly,  however,  the 
gross  increase  in  Negroes  between  1963  and  1965 
was  infinitesimal  even  though  the  corresponding 
increase  between  1960  and  1963  was  significant. 
Gross  decreases  among  whites,  however,  were 
substantial  between  both  periods,  although  some- 
what surprisingly  there  was  a larger  proportionate 


decrease  prior  to  integi’ation  than  afterwards. 
In  any  event,  shoidd  the  present  trends  continue, 
Berkeley’s  junior  high  school  grades  will  become 
predominantly  Negro  more  because  of  the  loss 
of  whites  than  the  gain  of  additional  Negroes. 

The  racial  distribution  at  the  three  junior  high 
schools  was  as  follows  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Ramsey  plan. 


School 

1060 

1963 

Negro 

White 

Oriental 

Negro 

White 

Oriental 

Burbank  Junior  High  (now  West 

Campus) 

686 

289 

99 

839 

160 

105 

Percent 

63.9 

26.8 

9.3 

76.0 

14.5 

0.6 

Willard  Junior  High._ 

415 

509 

78 

466 

467 

91 

Percent 

41.  4 

50.8 

7.8 

45.5 

45.6 

8.9 

Garfield  Junior  High 

57 

1,499 

no 

68 

1,202 

144 

Percent 

3.4 

90.0 

6.6 

4.8 

85.0 

10.2 

During  the  school  years  1964-65  (after  the  plan 
was  adopted  but  prior  to  the  readjustment  of  the 
attendance  boundary  between  Garfield  and  Willard 
for  7th  and  8th  grades),  Willard’s  percentages 
remained  approximately  the  same,  and  Garfield 
and  West  Campus  had  proportions  approximately 


as  follows:  Negro,  33  percent;  white,  59.6  percent; 
Oriental,  10.1  percent.  The  board  of  education 
in  March,  1966  redistricted  Willard  and  Garfield 
for  the  fall,  1966.  This  will  send  children  from 
Hillside  Elementary  (a  white  school)  and  Lincoln 
Elementary  (a  Negro  school)  to  Willard  rather 
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than  Garfield.  Lincoln  has  been  a feeder  to  both 
Garfield  and  Willard.  In  addition,  WiUard  will 
lose  its  9th  grade  to  West  Campus  now  that 
construction  has  been  completed  at  the  latter 
school. 

These  steps  should  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  population  of  Garfield,  and  equalizing  the 
racial  percentages  at  both  schools.  Thus,  Berke- 
ley will  have  completely  desegregated  the  7th 
through  9th  grades  in  the  fall,  1966. 

Garfield  Junior  High  School  is  a large,  sprawling 
school  located  west  of  the  Hills  and  south  of 
Thousand  Oaks.  For  50  years  it  was  the  “pres- 
tige” junior  high  school  in  Berkeley,  servicing 
mainly  the  Hill  area.  Prior  to  adoption  of  the 
Ramsey  plan,  its  Negro  population  was  less  than 
5 percent.  Garfield  had  had  a highly  “academic” 
reputation.  In  some  subjects  there  were  13  or 
14  different  tracks;  thus  high  achievers  were 
singled  out  for  very  special  treatment.  Garfield 
was  not  only  all  white ; it  was  upper  middle  class 
as  well.  A high  proportion  of  children  came 
from  professional  and  university  families.  High 
academic  achievement  was  the  norm. 

Predictably,  a significant  proportion  of  Garfield 
staff  opposed  the  Ramsey  plan.  Few  of  its 
teachers  had  participated  in  the  intergroup 
project  activities.  Few  of  its  teachers  had  ever 
had  to  cope  with  “troublemakers.”  Many  of 
its  few  Negro  students  had  done  badly  in  the  past. 
Additional  Negroes  could  only  mean  trouble, 
slippage  in  prestige,  change  in  mores.  A large 
proportion  of  the  staff  believed  themselves  in- 
competent to  handle  the  new  disciplinary  prob- 
lems and  understandably  feared  the  unknown. 
Their  reactions  were  supported  by  a small  pro- 
portion of  vocal  Garfield  parents. 

The  first  year  of  integration  (faU,  1964)  began 
inauspiciously.  The  staff  had  only  3 months  to 
prepare  for  the  change  because  the  board  action 
had  occured  late  the  prior  spring.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  central  administration’s  efforts  were 
devoted  to  Burbank  (West  Campus).  There  was 
more  resistance  among  whites  in  the  Hills  to 
sending  their  children  into  the  Negro  area  than 
having  Negroes  come  to  Garfield. 

The  school  was  especially  overcrowded  that 
fall.  Transfer  of  WiUard ’s  9th  grade  had  to  be 
delayed  until  construction  was  completed  at  West 
Campus.  This  had  the  effect  of  increasing  Gar- 
field’s population.  Moreover,  construction  was 
also  proceeding  at  Garfield.  Class  sizes  were 
maintained,  but  locker  space  was  short,  haUvrays 


and  cafeteria  crowded,  and  some  teachers  had  no 
homerooms. 

Many  of  the  students  were  apprehensive. 
Whites  feared  violence.  Many  Negro  eighth  grad- 
ers felt  uprooted  from  “their”  school  and  feared 
competition  and  change.  Many  of  the  “old 
guard”  teachers  resisted.  They  would  not  take 
responsibility  for  discipline  outside  their  class- 
rooms; they  did  not  want  to  work  with  under- 
achieving Negroes;  in  the  words  of  one  observer, 
“they  tried  to  create  a structure  for  failure.” 

Disciplinary  incidents  increased.  Some  white 
parents  believed  that  their  children  were  being 
beaten  up.  Others  spread  a rumor  that  a rape 
had  occurred.  It  was  untrue.  Nevertheless,  ^ 
there  were  “incidents”  generated  by  initial 
exposure  of  “underpriviledged”  Negroes  to 
“privileged”  white  and  vice  versa.  A number 
of  Negro  children  “tested”  the  whites  for  reactions. 
The  means  were  crude — bumping  and  jostling 
in  hallways,  tripping  on  the  playground,  “corking” 
(a  light  blow  generally  to  the  shoulder).  Some 
white  students  were  frightened  by  the  intimidation 
and  withdrew.  But  there  were  very  few  inter- 
racial fights.  Others  ignored  the  “testing”  or 
reacted  in  a friendly  way.  Clearly,  fl  number 
of  whites  were  uncomfortable. 

Much  of  the  Garfield  staff  was  new  that  fall. 
The  principal  was  a beginner  at  the  job  although 
he  had  been  at  Garfield  for  the  2 prior  years  as 
dean  of  boys.  Some  20  teachers  from  Burbank 


joined  the  Gart^ 
from  Garfield  l 
grade.”  (Tea 
tion  and  subje' 
quests  were  hoi 


ff . A smaller  number  went 
Campus  “with  the  ninth 
> given  a choice  of  loca- 
and  apparently  all  re- 
jpt  one  for  location  and 
six  for  subject  ma..t^r.)  There  was  no  special 
in-service  course  for  G'lrfield  teachers  before  the 
opening  of  schc  d.  Reportedly,  many  of  the 
Burbank  teacher  trausfer^e.s  were  greeted  coldly; 
there  was  some  petty  vici(>vsness  at  worst  and  some 
isolation.  There  were  also  charges  that  ex- 
Burbank  teachers  were  assigned  a higher  pro- 
portion of  lower  tracks  because  “they  knew  how 
to  handle  those  children.” 

The  situation  improved  markedly  during  the 
first  year.  A core  of  some  20  teachers  (a  majority 
of  whom  were  from  Burbank)  worked  exceedingly 
hard  to  make  integration  work.  They  took 
responsibility  for  corridor  and  playground  dis- 
cipline. They  organized  interracial  noontime 
activities.  The  presence  of  14  Negro  teachers 
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. helped — it  is  difficult  to  be  blatantly  biased  in 

the  teacher’s  room  when  Negroes  are  present. 

By  midyear  the  principal  was  cautiously  opti- 
mistic. By  June  he  was  optimistic.  Disciphnary 
L incidents  had  subsided  markedly.  A group  of 
interested  students  had  formed  a race  relations 
club  growing  out  of  an  incident  in  w^hich  a Negro 
■ boy  w'as  harassed  by  other  Negroes  for  being 

' friendly  toward  w'hites.  A homemaking  class 

I frankly  discussed  racial  problems  after  a Negro 

pupil  had  been  vilified  by  a 4 -year-old  nursery 
school  boy  with  w'hom  the  class  had  been  worldng. 
The  second  year  of  integration  w’as  much  more 
''  auspicious.  There  was  no  longer  an  air  of  un- 

certainty; clearly  Garfield  was  to  remain  inte- 
f grated.  A small  hardcore  group  of  disciplinary 

L problem  children  w^ere  transferred  to  new’ly  opened 

I 7th  and  8th  grades  at  McKinley  Continuation 

> School,  thus  removing  the  w’orst  behavior  problems. 

Staff  no  longer  compared  Garfield  to  the  “old 
days;”  rather  the  comparison  w’as  with  last  year 
and  the  comparison  w’as  favorable.  Some,  but 
not  many,  teachers  left. 

Some  “social  gains”  have  been  made.  The 
principal  reported  in  December  1965  a comparison 
of  “citizenship”  marks  of  seventh  graders  who  at- 
tended “old  Burbank”  in  the  past  with  those  of 
seventh  graders  at  Garfield  who  would  have  gone 
to  Burbank.  The  number  of  low  marks  was  re- 
duced dramatically.  The  chief  “social  gain”  for 
whites  has  been  significant : while  many  white  stu- 
dents report  that  they  are  less  comfortable  than 
they  were  before  (for  instance,  in  their  elementary 
schools) , a significant  number  realize  that  they  are 
being  exposed  to  an  important  reality.  They  no 
longer  live  in  “white  ivory  towers.”  There  is  still 
significant  seK-segregation  in  the  cafeteria,  in  the 
playground,  at  dances;  in  short,  in  most  social 
situations.  There  is  also  a measure  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  class.  Garfield  uses  four  tracks. 
There  are  Negro  students  in  all  sections,  in  all 
tracks,  but  the  lower  tracks  are  predominantly 
Negro.  But  not  all  subjects  are  tracked  (e.g., 
language,  art,  music,  physical  education). 

White  parents  feared  dilution  of  the  academic 
program.  This  has  probably  not  occurred  to  any 
significant  extent.  While  the  overall  grade  point 
' average  has  dropped,  the  same  Hill  parents  still 

complain  to  school  staff  how  difficult  the  program 
is  for  their  children.  Tracking,  of  course,  permits 
maintenance  of  the  academic  program. 

The  Garfield  experience  to  date  supports  force- 
fully at  least  one  conclusion : successful  integration 


requires  much  more  than  redistricting,  much  more 
than  feeding  Negroes  and  whites  into  the  same 
school.  Great  efforts  must  be  made  to  anticipate 
liictions,  provide  flexible  and  motivated  staff,  and 
prepare  pU  students  for  the  new’  experience  to  come. 

West  Campus  Junior  High  School  (the  old  Bur- 
bank Junior  High)  started  out  as  positively  as 
Garfield  negatively.  Staff  and  student  attitudes 
accounted  for  this. 

The  staff  wanted  integration  to  work.  This 
was  because  of  the  change  from  de  facto  segregated 
to  integrated  status  (the  opposite  of  Garfield)  and 
to  the  kinds  of  teachers  at  West  Campus.  Those 
who  stayea  wanted  to  be  there.  Those  who 
transferred  from  elsewhere  (Garfield  and  Willard) 
felt  similarly.  Moreover,  the  12  new  teachers 
recruited  by  the  central  personnel  office  were  hand 
picked,  well-trained,  and  highly  motivated.  In 
short,  for  a variety  of  reasons  the  teachers  at 
West  Campus  wanted  integration  to  be  a success 
and  were  willing  to  work  hard  at  making  it  so. 

A number  of  strategies  were  adopted.  One  was 
to  orga,nize  a multitude  of  activities  so  that  the 
students  would  be  so  busy  that  they  would  not 
have  time  for  trouble.  This  resulted  in  a number 
of  clubs  centering  around  different  interests: 
French,  Latin,  chess,  bird  watching,  athletics, 
skiing,  surfing,  etc.  Teachers  sponsored  the  clubs 
and  put  in  extra  time  on  them.  Many  of  the 
clubs  attracted  whites  mainly,  although,  appar- 
ently, all  were  integrated  to  some  extent.  A few 
clubs,  especially  those  which  were  “carried  over” 
from  old  Burbank,  had  numerous  Negroes.  Staff 
did  not  “force”  integration  during  the  first  year, 
although  it  is  estimated  that  65-70  percent  of  the 
students  were  involved  in  some  club  activity. 

The  staff  held  orientation  sessions  with  student 
lead^'rs  and  “opinionmakers”  from  the  eighth 
grades  at  Burbank  and  Garfield  the  preceding 
May  and  again  in  September  just  before  school 
began.  This  group  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  moving  into  their  first  year  of  high 
school;  that  they  were  no  longer  “children;”  that 
they  had  a responsibility  to  make  integration 
work.  In  September,  the  group  chose  pro  tern 
student  officers  who  functioned  until  elections 
were  held  later. 

The  administrative  officers  at  West  Campus 
tried  to  involve  teachers  in  planning.  There  is 
relatively  greater  academic  “democracy”  at  West 
Campus  than  in  junior  high  schools  elsewhere;  for 
instance,  department  heads  form  a sort  of  “cabi- 
net” for  the  principal.  Teachers  serve  on  a steer- 
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ing  committee  on  student  relations  which  deter- 
mines policies,  often  concerning  integration  and 
administers  them. 

The  great  difference  in  teacher  attitudes  at 
West  Campus  and  Garfield  manifested  itself  in 
many  ways:  extra  time  put  in  on  activity  clubs, 
willingness  to  be  responsible  for  discipline  through- 
out the  school,  not  only  in  one’s  classroom,  seK- 
conscious  awareness  that  integration  requires 
attention  to  details  and  effort. 

One  observer  had  stated  that  “it  was  the  kids 
who  really  made  West  Campus  work.”  There  is 
virtual  unanimity  that  West  Campus’  first  class 
was  extraordinary.  Various  things  are  credited. 
The  students  knew  they  were  participants  in  a 
social  experiment  and  felt  personally  responsible. 
Many  students  rejected  their  parents’  biased 
viewpoints,  perhaps  in  a spirit  of  rebellion.  In 
any  event,  disciplinary  problems  of  the  sort 
experienced  at  Garfield  were  rare  at  West  Campus. 
While  there  was  considerable  self-segregation  at 
lunch  and  at  dances,  there  was  quite  a lot  of 
communication  between  Negroes  and  whites. 

The  second  year  at  West  Campus  started  out 
less  successfully.  The  spirit  of  Garfield’s  first 
year  seemed  to  intrude.  There  was  pushing  and 
tripping  in  the  halls,  interracial  remarks,  general 
immaturity.  This  has  diminished  significantly 
over  the  3mar.  The  staff  worked  hard  to  set  limits 
and  be  firm  and  consistent  with  discipline.  It  is 
also  important,  in  the  view  of  one  teacher,  that 
after  a period  of  time  it  becomes  evident  to  all 
students,  that  the  teachers  are  not  biased  and  thus 
the  children  who  glory  in  being  the  objects  of 
discrimination  find  that  they  cannot  use  this  as  a 
crutch  to  justify  poor  behavior.  Club  activity 
has  continued,  but  now  many  teachers  are  going 
out  of  their  way  to  recruit  Negro  members.  The 
Teachers’  Steering  Committee  on  Student  Rela- 
tions has  been  very  busy  as  has  a student  organized 
Student  Relations  Council  which  has  sponsored  a 
number  of  activities  including  a successful  in- 
tegrated dance. 

Most  school  people  in  Berkeley  feel  that  a 
separate  ninth-grade  school  works  well.  Four- 
teen-year-olds,  it  is  felt,  get  along  particularly  w ell 
alone.  Boys,  especially,  are  shielded  from  the 
competition  of  17-  and  18-year-olds  in  athletics 
and  with  girls.  The  one  grade  school  permits 
teachers  to  concentrate  on  a narrower  range  of 
subjects  and  to  offer  courses  which  would  not  be 
feasible  to  maintain  in  three  junior  highs  (e.g., 
German,  Latin,  Public  Speaking).  The  major 
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disadvantage  is  that  the  staff  has  only  one  year  to 
get  to  know  the  students  and  to  shape  their 
attitudes.  In  a meaningful  sense.  West  Campus 
is  very  affected  by  the  atmosphere  maintained  at 
Garfield  (and  starting  next  year  at  Willard  also). 

West  Campus,  as  America  generally,  has  a long 
way  to  go  before  the  color  of  a student’s  skin  is 
irrelevant.  But  the  school’s  limited  achievement 
in  this  direction  so  far  clearly  indicates  that  well 
trained,  hard  working,  and  well  motivated  staff 
are  the  indispensable  ingredient  in  beginning  to 
integrate  rather  than  merely  to  desegregate. 

Willard  Junior  High  School  has  been  desegre- 
gated since  the  thirties  when  another  school 
attended  by  Negroes  was  closed  because  of  earth- 
quake dangers.  The  Negro  population  at  Willard 
has  grown  slowly  since  then.  It  becamt  the 
equivalent  of  the  whitib  in  1963. 

Willard  mixes  a high  proportion  of  upper-class 
whites  with  lower-class  Negroes.  This  occurs 
because  the  white  population  comes  mainly  from 
the  Claremont  district  while  the  Negroes  come 
from  Southwest  Berkeley,  relatively  the  most  im- 
poverished Negro  section.  This  will  change  to 
some  extent  when  Willard’s  ninth  grade  goes  to 
West  Campus  and  Hillside  Elementary  becomes 
one  of  its  feeder  schools. 

Willard  has  the  reputation  of  being  desegre- 
gated, but  not  integrated.  There  is  more  “tolera- 
tion” than  integration,  in  "he  words  of  one  of  its 
administrators.  Interracial  fights  are  few.  Social 
integration  is  slight.  Classroom  segregation, 
through  tracking,  has  been  prevalent,  but  is 
lessening. 

Willard  has  10  Negro  teachers  who  teach 
“across  the  board.”  But  desegregation,  without 
efforts  to  integrate,  has  been  the  pattern  for  so 
long  that  the  activities  prevalent  at  West  Campus 
(and  to  a lesser  degree  at  Garfield)  seeking  to 
attain  integration  are  not  a regular  part  of  the 
school  progi'am.  There  are  some  compensatory 
programs  and  there  are  some  attempts  to  stir  -’^ate 
and  motivate  Negro  students.  But  there  is  very 
little  confrontation  of  racial  problems — the  pre- 
vailing attitude  is  that  one  “shouldn’t  spend  too 
much  time  on  that.”  Moreover,  the  Citizen’s 
Committeo  reported  that  there  was  a greater  will- 
ingness to  encourage  Negro  students  at  old  Bur- 
bank than  at  Willard,  that  Negro  students 
generally  felt  happier  at  Burbank  than  at  Willard 
where  they  had  to  compete  with  whites  and  that 
Negro  students  often  felt  defeated  when  they 
arrived  at  Willard. 
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Track  1 

Track  2 

Track  3 

Track  4 

3.  0 

2.  6 

2.  3 

1.7 

2.  0 

:.  8 

2.  1 

1.7 

3.  1 

3.  0 

2.  8 

3.  4 

2.  8 
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The  Citizen’s  Committee  complained  that  the 
Willard  tracking  system  fostered  rigid  intraschool 
class  segregation.  This  criticism,  in  part,  led  to 
adoption  of  the  four-track  system.  Willard  coun- 
selors compiled  tracking  data  by  race  and  feeder 
school  for  the  school  year  1964—65.  The  results 
of  the  study  give  interesting  insights  on  the  prob- 
lem of  tracking  and  segi’egation. 

The  study  concerns  the  seventh  grade  which 
entered  Willard  in  September  1964.  It  reports  on 
placement  and  performance  ol  239  youngsters  for 
the  first  semester  of  that  year.  Willard  switched 
to  a four-track  system  that  September.  Gener- 
ally, students  were  placed  in  one  track  for  English, 
science,  music,  art,  and  history-geography.  The 
data  concern  this  placement.  Another  track- 

Tracking  placement  by  race,  Willard  Junior 


ing  calculation  was  made  for  mathematics.  This 
is  not  shown  here.  Physical  education  was  not 
tracked,  nor  were  the  electives  of  band,  orchestra, 
glee  club,  Spanish,  reusing  worl^hop  and  study. 
Panels  (or  sections)  were  established  in  the  fet 
three  tracks.  Attempt  was  made  to  apportion 
children  racially  in  the  panels. 

The  table  below  shows  that  of  the  239  children 
completing  the  first  semester,  110  were  Negroes, 
107  whites,  13  orientals  and  9 others.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  whites  were  in  track  1 as  compared 
with  18  percent  of  the  Negroes.  Track  2,  how  - 
ever, contained  about  30  percent  of  the  whites 
and  26  percent  of  the  Negroes.  But  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Negi'oes  were  in  tracks  3 and  4 as  com- 
pared with  approximately  16  percent  of  the  whites. 

High  School,  7th  grade— First  semester,  1964 


Track  number 

White 

Negro 

Oriental 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

'Track  1 

57 

61.  95 

20 

21.  7 

9 

9.  78 
5.  8 

Trftck  2 

33 

49.  3 

29 

43.  3 

4 

'Tpa.ok  R 

17 

27.  9 

42 

68.  9 

0 

— 

0 

19 

100 

0 

Track  4 

107 

110 

13 

Other 


Number  Percent 


Total 


6 

1 

2 

0 


6.  52 
1.  5 
3.  3 


Nuiiiber 


92 

67 

61 

19 


239 


Percent 


100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 


Median  grades  by  track  and  race,  Willard  Junior  High  School,  7th  grade-First  semester,  1964 


It  is  evident  that  the  Willard  counselors  sought 
to  ameliorate  the  segregating  tendencies  of  prior 
tracking.  In  the  past,  tracking  was  based  pri- 
marily on  IQ’s,  Reading  Achievement  Test  scores, 
and  Math  Achievement  Test  scores.  Evalua- 
tions by  6th-grade  teachers  played  a less  impor- 
tant part.  Teacher  evaluations,  however,  were 
relied  on  more  heavily  with  the  subject  7th-grade, 
and  the  6th-grade  teachers  wei'e  given  at  least  two 
opportunities  to  react  to  tentative  placements 
before  the  counselors  compiled  their  final  lists. 

Quite  a lot  has  been  written  about  the  impact  of 
standard  intelligence  and  achievement  testing  on 
Negro  students.  One  of  the  school  psychologists 
reports  an  amazing  increase  in  the  test  scores  of 


some  Negro  students  when  the  tests  were  given 
personally  and  the  students  were  convinced  that 
the  tests  were  relevant  to  their  future.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a correlation  between  the  test  scores 
and  graded  performance  in  class  work  as  indicated 
by  the  median  grade  table  above.  Negroes  ob- 
tained median  grades  significantly  lower  than 
whites  in  each  track.  The  data,  of  course,  are 
only  suggestive  because  they  fail  to  isolate  a 
number  of  meaningful  variables.  But  they  tend 
to  corroborate  the  impressions  of  a number  of 
teachers  that  bright  Negro  children  are  severely 
handicapped  by  their  lack  of  expressive  skills. 
An  English  teacher  at  West  Campus,  for  instance, 
cited  two  Negro  boys  in  a Track  1 class  who 
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evidenced  sophisticated  understanding  of  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  in  their  intonations  while  reading  parts 
alound,  but  who  performed  miserably  on  written 
tests  and  homework  problems. 

A few  in  the  District  would  scrap  tracking  com- 
pletely. Any  segregation,  especially  when  it 
produces  differently  colored  sections  is  seen  as  a 
severe  depressant  to  the  attitudes  and  motiva- 
tions of  those  on  the  bottom.  (It  is  said  at 
Berkeley  High  that  students  in  Track  4 derisively 
refer  to  their  sections  as  “tuny”  classes— derived 
from  a special  “opportunity”  class  program  of  the 
past  and  that  many  students  in  these  sections 
c^y  books  used  in  the  higher  tracks  in  order  to 
disguise  their  own  placement.) 

Most  teachers,  however,  feel  that  ability  classi- 
fications are  very  necessary  for  efficient  teaching. 
Only  the  rare  teacher,  it  is  said,  can  deal  effectively 
with  a broad  range  of  students. 

Berkeley  has  sought  a compromise  between  the 
^o  positions  as  evidenced  by  the  Willard  data. 
Ihe  compromise  is  to  continue  tracking,  but  to 
reduce  the  number  of  tracks  and  to  place  more 
Negro  students  in  the  higher  tracks.  The  Berke- 
systein  still  caters  to  the  high  achieving  child 
^th  in  Track  1 and  in  special  honors  sections. 

ut  the  extent  of  intra-school  segregation  has 
been  reduced. 

7.6  A plan  for  racial  balance  at  the 
high  school  level 

In  a number  of  communities,  students  are 
assigned  to  high  schools  on  the  basis  of  area  of 
i^idence,  and  hence,  racial  imbalance  is  continued. 

In  Pasadena,  California,  a plan  was  initiated  to 
redress  this  imbalance  by  opening  places  in  the 
schools  to  allow  the  transfer  of  Negroes  to  the 
predominantly  white  high  school.  A measure 
of  success  was  achieved  but  only  after  much 
resistance.  Of  interest  particularly  in  this  situ- 
ation was  the  legal  opinion  that  attempts  to 
achieve  racial  balance  were  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  race  could  not  be  considered 
as  a factor  in  school  districting.  Apparently 
previous  racial  concentration,  aided  by  districting, 
had  not  been  so  regarded,  yet  attempts  at  deseg- 
regation were.  The  school  board  found  its  task 
made  more  difficult  by  such  legal  maneuvering. 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  Jay  Jackson,  a 13-year- 
old  Negro,  lived  with  his  parents  at  2515  Laguna 
Terrace  in  Pasadena,  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Washington  Junior  High  School  District. 
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On  August  10,  1961,  the  Board  was  presented  with 
a request  on  behalf  of  Jay  Jackson  that  he  be 
allowed  to  attend  Eliot  Junior  High  School  on  the 
sole  ground  that  Washington  Junior  High  School 
was  segregated  “and  therefore  inferior.”  The 
request  was  denied.  In  September,  a suit  was 
filed  against  the  Board  to  compel  the  granting  of 
the  motion  for  transfer.  The  legal  issue  was 
expanded  by  a brief  amicus  curiae  raising  “the 
question  of  the  application  of  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  ‘affirmative  integration’  to  this  case.”  The 
California  Supreme  Court  accepted  this  concept 
in  its  June  27,  1963,  opinion.  The  court  said: 

Where  such  [residential]  segregation  exists,  it  is  not 
enough  for  a school  board  to  refrain  from  aiiirmative 
discriminatory  conduct.  . . . The  right  to  an  equal 
opportunity  for  education  and  the  harmful  consequences 
of  segregation  require  that  school  boards  take  steps,  insofar 
as  reasonably  feasible,  to  alleviate  racial  imbalance  in 
schools  regardless  of  its  cause  . . . 

While  the  Jackson  htigation  made  its  way 
through  the  courts,  the  Pasadena  Unified  School 
District  faced  the  problem  of  redistricting  school 
attendance  zones.  In  the  late  spring  of  1962,  the 
Superintendent  discussed  with  the  NAACP  Edu- 
cation Committee  transfer  of  a small  number  of 
Lincoln  Elementary  School  children  to  the  Cleve- 
land Elementary  School.  It  was  recognized  that 
since  both  schools  were  predominantly  Negro, 
this  change  would  not  help  the  problem  of  ethnic 
balance  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  the 
Superintendent  had  agreed  with  the  NAACP  that 
the  time  had  come  when  redistricting  of  the  entire 
school  district  must  be  faced.  He  presented  to 
the  Board  on  June  5,  1962,  a proposal  that  a 
Citizens-Staff  Advisory  Committee  on  Redis- 
tricting be  activated.  After  the  Board  had  un- 
animously authorized  the  Superintendent  to 
appoint  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  NAACP  spoke, 
saying  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  seek  ways 
to  desegregate  existing  segregated  schools,  and 
maintain  balance  in  those  st  iiools  now  integrated 
but,  because  of  population  movement,  becoming 
segregated. 

The  Committee,  composed  of  three-fourths  of 
people  from  the  school  staff,  was  appointed  on 
October  31,  1962.  It  met  many  times  during  the 
next  5 months,  and  presented  its  report  on  high 
school  redistricting  to  the  Board  on  April  9. 
With  the  dissent  of  only  one  citizen-member,  who 
because  of  an  accident  had  been  unable  to  attend 
all  but  the  first  six  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
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the  report  was  unanimous.  The  Committee’s 
report  demonstrated  that  it  had  taken  seriously 
that  portion  of  the  Board’s  statement  of  policy 
that  “the  widest  distribution  of  the  various 
racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  groups  in  each  school” 
was  a desirable  educational  objective.  Moreover, 
the  Committee  relied  upon  the  June  1962,  Dec- 
laration of  Policy  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education  which  directed  local  boards  to  give 
“serious  and  thoughtful  consideration”  to  the 
policy  of  “elimination  of  existing  segregation  and 
curbing  any  tendency  toward  its  growth.” 

In  the  1961-62  school  year,  Muir  High  School 
had  2,867  students,  of  whom  16.4  percent  were 
Negro.  Pasadena’  High  School  had  8,371  stu- 
dents, of  whom  only  2.2  percent  wei;.  Negro. 
If  existing  zone  lines  were  not  changed,  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  La  Canada  would  drop  total  en- 
rollment and  greatly  increase  the  Negro  percent- 
age at  Muir.  At  the  same  time  Muir  would  be 
operating  below  its  capacity  of  2,800  students  and 
Pasadena  well  above  its  capacity  of  3,000.  The 
report  recommended  action  for  a third  high  school 
be  initiated  at  the  “earliest  and  most  expedient 
time.”  But,  the  committee  believed  that  a new 
third  high  school,  while  desperately  needed,  was 
not  likely  to  be  a reality.  In  1959,  a bond  issue 
for  a third  high  school  obtained  a 54  percent 
“yes”  vote,  far  short  of  the  needed  two-thirds 
majority.  As  a result,  the  only  question  was 
where  to  draw  a line  more  nearly  equalizing  sciiool 
enrollments  between  the  two  existing  high  schools. 

In  drawing  its  line,  the  Committee  was  inter- 
ested not  merely  in  drawing  a line  that  equalized 
enrollment,  but  also  in  drawing  a line  that  moved 
toward  equalized  ethnic  composition  of  the  high 
schools  by  transfemng  white  neighborhoods  to 
Pasadena.  The  Committee’s  report  pointed  out 
that  if  lines  were  not  redrawn,  Muir  would  have 
38.1  percent  ethnic  minority  students  (29.5  Negro 
and  8.6  percent  others)  while  Pasadena  would 
would  have  merely  7.4  percent  (2.7  percent 
Negro  and  4.7  percent  others).  Given  the  re- 
drawn lines,  Muir  would  be  28.7  percent  ethnic 
minority  students  (20.3  percent  Negro  and  8.4 
percent  others)  and  Pasadena  10.5  percent  (6.3 
percent  Negro  and  4.2  percent  others).  Finally, 
and  most  significantly,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  maintain  a continuing 
policy  to  preserve  ethnic  balance,  so  that  no  high 
school  would  become  more  than  30  percent  Negro 
or  40  percent  nonwhiite. 

The  Board  merely  received  the  report  at  its 


April  2 meeting.  The  April  16  meeting,  however, 
was  rescheduled  for  the  evening  hours  so  that  in- 
terested citizens  could  attend  £ind  comment  upon 
it.  In  the  interim,  it  became  (dear  that  consider- 
able opposition  was  developing  in  neighborhoods 
scheduled  to  be  switched  from  the  Pasadena  to 
the  Muir  attendance  zone.  The  April  16  meeting 
was  begun  with  a statement  which  was  said  to 
summarize  the  “thinking  to  date  of  four  individual 
members  of  the  Board  and  th(3  Superintendent.” 
The  statement  directed  itself  to  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  that  “the  Board  of  Education 
initiate  action  for  a third  h:igh  school  at  the 
earliest  and  most  expedient  time.”  The  Naval 
Armory  adjacent  to  Pasadena  High  School  had 
offered  the  temporary  use  of  11  classrooms  for 
1963-64,  and  La  Canada  seniors  would  be  in 
attendance  at  Muir  during  the  same  year.  It 
was  possible,  then,  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
another  year.  Since  a third  high  scijool  was 
necessary,  and  since  this  would  require  further 
redrawing  of  attendance  district  lines,  the  third 
high  school  recommendation  should  be  accomplished 
before  there  was  any  further  redrawing  of  district 
lines.  If  a bond  issue  were  afiproved  in  October 
1963,  a school  housing  approidmately  500  10th 
graders  could  be  ready  in  September  1964. 

A member  of  the  board  commented  that  he 
had  not  signed  the  statement  because,  having 
called  a public  meeting  of  tiiis  magnitude,  he 
believed  it  better  procedure  to  withhold  any 
reaction  or  decision  by  the  board  until  the  public 
had  been  allowed  to  comment.  The  rest  of  the 
April  16  meeting,  and  a substantial  portion  of 
the  April  23  meeting,  were  taken  up  with  citizen 
reaction  to  the  committee  recommendation  (known 
as  Plan  “B”)  and  to  the  statement  read  at  the 
April  16  meeting.  Many  parents  in  areas  to  be 
transferred  to  Muir  (particularly  those  in  the 
Noyes  Elementary  School  area  in  eastern  Mta- 
dena),  reacted  strongly  against  Plan  B.  Many 
suggested  that  the  proposed,  plan  was  simply  a 
gerrymander  to  achieve  mtegration.  One  citizen 
pointed  out  that  Noyes,  assigned  to  Muir,  was 
2 miles  closer  to  Pasadena  wiile  some  areas  in 
southwest  Pasadena  newly  assigned  to  Pasadena 
v/ere  2 miles  from  Muir  and  5 miles  from  Pasa- 
dena. One  parent  proposed  in  alternative  to 
Plan  B called  Plan  C,  which,  she  said,  “stood 
for  common  sense.”  Her  Plan  C would  draw 
a simple,  north-to-south  line  assigning  the  western 
half  of  the  District  to  Muir  and  the  eastern  half 
to  Pasadena.  The  committee  chairman  replied 
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that  the  results  of  Plan  C would  be  “an  ethnic 
distribution  that  would  be  frightening” — in  Sep- 
tember 1965,  there  would  be  907  Negroes  at 
Muir  and  28  at  Pasadena. 

Those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  Plan  B empha- 
sized the  importance  of  curing  racial  imbalance 
in  the  school.  The  lawyer  who  had  brought 
the  Jackson  case,  commented  that  he  thought 
Plan  B entirely  too  conservative  but,  after  listen- 
ing to  those  who  spoke  against  it,  he  thought 
it  was  “half  a loaf.”  A member  of  the  committee 
suggested  that  Plan  B did  not  constitute  inte- 
gration, but  unless  Plan  B were  adopted  as  a 
first  step,  there  would  be  de  facto  segregation 
in  Pasadena.  Some  of  those  who  spoke  for  Plan 
B suggested  the  impossibility  of  the  suggested 
“instant  high  school,”  and  accused  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  of  bad  faith. 

The  superintendent  read  a statement  at  the 
meeting  of  April  23  which  defended  the  statement 
of  himself  and  of  the  four  board  members  read  the 
previous  week.  He  emphasized  that  it  was 
board  policy  to  preserve  a reasonable  ethnic 
balance  in  the  schools. 

If  we  find  it  possible  to  have  three  high  schools,  these 
schools  could  be  zoned  so  that  Muir  High  School  would 
have  about  the  same  percentage  of  Negro  students  (about 
20  percent)  as  under  Plan  B,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might 
be  lower.  The  third  high  school  might  have  about  10  to 
20  percent  and  we  would  try  to  maintain  at  least  the  same 
ethnic  balance  that  we  now  have  at  Pasadena  High  School. 
This  means  that  with  three  zones  we  could  provide  for  our 
students  on  a better  geographic  basis  and  also  have  better 
ethnic  balance  with  sounder,  more  reasonable  district  lines 
for  each  of  our  three  schools. 

This  is  now  in  the  exploratory  stage,  along  with  a study 
of  Plan  B and  the  other  committee  recommendations.  If  a 
crash  program  for  a third  high  school  does  prove  to  be 
feasible  in  the  next  month,  the  board  will  review  the  zoning 
possibilities  with  a third  high  school,  so  that  everyone  will 
understand  how  the  plan  would  take  care  of  the  use  of 
school  plants,  proximity,  and  ethnic  balance. 

A board  member  opened  discussion  of  high 
school  districting  at  the  May  7 meeting  of  the 
board  with  a formal  statement.  First,  she  said 
that  she  believed  that  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  establish  the  third  high  school  before  making 
decisions  on  zone  changes.  Any  specific  zoning 
plan  tied  to  the  high  school  bond  issue  would 

divide  the  community  and  defeat  the  bonds  at  the 
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election.  Second,  she  recognized  that  housing 
patterns  make  some  schools  reflect  de  facto  segre- 
gation, but  she  suggested  it  was  insulting  and 
degrading  to  Pasadena’s  Negroes  to  talk  about 
ghetto  schools.  F^v  that  reason,  she  beheved : 

...  a quota  plan  or  number  limitation  on  any  race  is 
wrong,  discriminatory,  degrading.  What  earthly  right 
have  we  to  say  a child,  “Because  there  are  too  many  of 
your  certain  race  you  must  go  elsewhere.”  No  more  may 
we  restrict  how  many  persons  of  any  race  may  live  in  this 
community.  A quota  restricts  the  personal  liberty — 
rights  if  you  choose^ — of  some  students  to  go  to  school 
nearest  that  place  his  family  has  chosen  to  live. 

The  superintendent  also  made  a statement.  He 
began  by  emphasizing  that  drawing  a simple 
vertical  line  creating  two  roughly  equal  districts 
would  be  unwise,  since  it  would  create  a Negro 
enrollment  of  30  percent  at  Muir  and  less  than 
1 percent  at  Pasadena.  He  then  unveiled  a plan 
which,  on  a three-high-school  basis,  would  alleviate 
racial  imbalance  in  the  high  schools.  The  plan 
was  suggested  by  a professor  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California;  it  was  based  upon  a plan  used 
successfully  in  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  to  balance  the 
distribution  of  Mexican  American  students.  The 
plan  was  called  a plan  for  geographic  and  con- 
trolled open  districting  with  three  high  schools. 
All  except  Negio  students  would  be  distributed 
among  the  three  high  schools  on  an  orthodox 
geographic  basis.  Based  on  estimates  of  capacity, 
this  should  leave  18  percent  of  the  seats  at  Muir, 
13  percent  at  Pasadena,  and  17  percent  at  the  new 
high  school  available  for  Negro  enrollment. 
Negroes  would  then  be  allowed  to  select  any  one 
of  the  three  high  schools,  and  would  be  given  their 
first  choice  to  the  extent  school  capacity  permitted. 
In  other  words,  enrollment  would  be  open  for 
Negro  students,  but  to  achieve  ethnic  balance, 
controlled  by  school  capacity  limits.  The  plan 
should  satisfy  whites  by  maintaining  a neighbor- 
hood school  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  satis- 
fying those  in  the  community  who  feared  over- 
concentration of  a minority  group  in  any  one 
school.  The  research  department  projected  that 
adoption  of  the  plan  would  give  the  following 
ethnic  balance  in  three  high  schools  over  the  next 
3 years: 
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School 

106^5 

1965-66 

196^7 

White  and  others 

Negro 

White  and  others 

Negro 

White  and  others 

Negro 

Muir 

76.  0 

24.  0 

78.  6 

21.  4 

81.  5 

18.  5 

Pasadena  High  School 

94.  1 

5.  9 

90.  7 

9.  3 

87.  1 

12.  9 

3d  high  school 

82.  1 

17.  9 

82.  3 

17.7 

82.  4 

17.  6 

Total - - 

85.  7 

14.  3 

84.  9 

15.  1 

84.2 

15.  8 

The  president  of  the  board  commented  that  he 
was  intrigued  by  the  plan.  The  board  member 
who  spoke  earlier  said  she  was  excited  about  the 
plan,  that  it  took  the  stigma  of  force  away,  and 
that  it  “would  open  up  channels  of  accomplishing 
integration  without  force.”  One  person  com- 
mented ambiguously  that  Pasadena  was  indebted 
to  the  superintendent,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
third  high  school,  and  that  he  resented  children 
being  referred  to  as  Negro  or  some  other  race. 
“They  should  be  referred  to  only  as  boys  and  girls 
who  are  loved  very  much.”  Another  board  mem- 
ber commented  that  the  plan  was  desirable  in 
producing  a dispersion  of  Negro  enrollment,  but 
cautioned  that  it  would  require  a great  deal  of 
transportation  of  Negro  students.  He  also  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  necessity  of  designating 
individual  students  as  “Negro.”  He  formally 
proposed  a plan  to  deploy  children,  on  a geo- 
graphic basis,  from  elementary  school  attendance 
areas  having  more  than  50  percent  Negro  con- 
centration. 

Plan  B,  the  Superintendent’s  original  geo- 
graphic and  open  controlled  districting  plan,  and 
the  deployment  plan  were  submitted  to  County 
Counsel  for  opinion.  The  opinion,  returned  June 
7,  1963,  ruled  that  all  three  plans  were  illegal  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  arguments  and  authorities 
which  County  Counsel  had  organized  for  his  brief 
in  the  Jackson  case.  (The  Jackson  opinion  was 
not  to  be  handed  down  until  June  27.)  He  ruled 
that  all  were  illegal  “ratio  or  quota  plans  based 
on  color.”  The  attendance  areas  set  forth  in  Plan 
B were  not  rational,  and  the  ethnic  balance  recom- 
mendation was  based  openly  on  race.  Both  the 
deployment  schools’  proposal  and  the  superin- 
tendent’s plan  violated  equal  protection  since  at- 
tendance boundary  lines  woidd  be  applicable  to 
some  students,  and  not  to  others,  on  the  basis  of 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  while  the 
district  had  no  legal  obligation  to  work  affirma- 
tively toward  ethnic  balance  in  schools,  courts 
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would  not  interfere  with  school  zoning  plans  which 
establish  attendance  areas  on  rational  bases  and 
criteria  other  than  race.  Thus,  he  argued,  an 
alternative  geographic  and  controlled  open  dis- 
tricting plan  proposed  by  the  superintendent  was 
lawful.  Under  this  plan,  which  the  board  was 
ultimately  to  adopt,  an  area  of  the  city  would  be 
designated  as  open.  Children  living  in  this  area 
(rather  than  Negroes  designated  as  such)  would  be 
given  a choice  of  schools,  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  school  capacity  controls  as  in  the  original  plan. 

The  Superintendent  then  presented  the  details 
of  his  amended  plan  for  “Geographic  and  Con- 
trolled Open  Districting.”  The  “Selected  Open 
District”  included  all  or  portions  of  the  Washing- 
ton, Cleveland,  Lincoln,  and  Madison  Elementary 
School  districts — all  areas  with  a high  percentage 
of  Negro  population.  He  indicated  that  students 
in  the  open  district  would  be  asked  to  state  first, 
second,  and  third  choice  of  high  school,  and  that 
students  would  be  assigned  on  a space-available 
basis  combining  the  criteria  of  choice  and  distance 
— if  more  indicated  a first  choice  of  a school  than 
could  be  accommodated,  those  living  closest  would 
be  given  preference.  And,  he  distributed  a fact 
sheet  showing  projected  enrollments  under  the 
plan.  The  figures  were  similar  to  those  under  the 
Superintendent’s  first  plan,  with  Negro  percent- 
ages projected  for  1966—67  as  follows;  Muir,  18.6 
percent;  Pasadena  12.9  percent;  and  the  third 
high  school  17.8  percent. 

Without  prior  discussion,  the  plan  was  adopted 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board.  The  ground 
work  for  the  adopted  plan  had  been  patiently  and 
carefully  laid  in  the  month  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  drafting  of  the  original  plan. 

While  the  Superintendent’s  modified  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  on  June  11,  detailed  imple- 
mentation was  postponed  until  after  the  bond 
election.  The  plan  was  to  implement  the  policy 
beginning  in  September  1964.  The  bond  issue 
was  passed,  without  difficulty,  in  the  fall  of  1963. 
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And,  on  January  7,  1964,  the  Superintendent  made 
a presentation  of  detailed  plans  for  implementa- 
tion. Enrollment  limits  were  set  at  2,500  for 
Muir,  3,590  for  Pasadena,  and  470  for  the  third 
high  school.  On  the  basis  of  projected  enroll- 
ments, it  was  expected  that  from  the  Selected 
Open  District  97  spaces  for  10th  graders  would  be 
open  at  Muir,  195  at  Pasadena,  and  9 at  the  third 
high  school.  On  March  25,  1964,  the  date  selected 
for  making  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  high 
schools,  the  estimates  of  space  available  proved  to 
be  wrong.  Enough  students  had  moved  from  the 
Muir  and  third  high  school  areas  to  the  Pasadena 
area  in  that  short  interval  of  time  that  only  48 
open  places  remained  at  Pasadena.  The  spaces 
available  at  Muir  increased  to  191,  and  at  the 
third  high  school  (now  named  Blair  High  School) 
to  79. 

Applying  the  agreed-upon  procedure  to  the  new  ■ 
figures  resulted  in  partial  disappointment  of  plans 
to  correct  racial  imbalance.  Only  43  students 
from  the  Selected  Open  District  would  be  assigned 
to  Pasadena,  with  190  going  to  Muir  and  79  to 
Blair.  The  result  would  be  41  percent  minority 
group  enrollment  (29.6  Negro  and  11.4  percent 
others)  at  Muir,  37.2  percent  minority  group  en- 
rollment (23  percent  Negro  and  14.2  percent 
others)  at  Blair,  and  8.8  percent  minority  group 
enrollment  (2.9  percent  Negro  and  5.9  percent 
others)  at  Pasadena.  After  the  Superintendent 
reported  these  figures  to  the  Board  on  April  7, 
he  was  bitterly  criticized  by  the  NAACP  in  the 
press.  He  was  accused  of  breaking  faith  with 
promises  made  to  the  NAACP,  prior  to  the  bond 
election,  with  reference  to  correcting  ethnic  im- 
balance. At  the  Board  meeting  on  April  14,  he 
answered  those  charges. 

He  said  that  the  Board  was  committed  to  a 
policy  of  providing  some  ethnic  distribution,  which 
it  could  keep  by  increasing  enrollment  capacity 
at  Pasadena.  And  on  April  17  he  recommended 
that  125  lOth-grade  students  in  the  Selected  Open 
District  who  elected  to  attend  Muir  be  permitted 
on  a voluntary  basis  to  change  to  Pasadena  High 
School.  If  125  failed  to  volunteer,  the  Board 
would  choose  on  a random  sampling  basis  enough 
students  to  fill  the  125  seats.  The  breach  between 
him  and  the  NAACP  had  been  closed,  and  the 
NAACP  volunteered  to  recruit  as  many  students 
as  possible  to  fill  the  125  places  at  Pasadena.  The 
NAACP  campaign  was  successful — 97  Negro 
pupils  living  in  the  Selected  Open  District  were 
persuaded  to  change  their  first  choice  from  Muir 
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to  Pasadena,  leaving  only  28  places  to  be  filled 
at  Pasadena  on  an  “involuntary”  bads. 

After  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1964,  it  appeared 
that  the  racial  composition  goals  for  the  first 
of  the  3 years  projected  had  not  been  met. 
Muir  was  29.6  percent  Negro  rather  than  23 
percent  and  Pasadena  5.5  percent  rather  than  10 
percent.  There  is  still  confidence,  however,  that 
the  original  3-year  goals  can  be  met. 

And,  while  the  plan  is  complex  and  cumber- 
some, it  appears  that  all  concerned  are  satisfied 
that  it  has  met  the  problem  of  high  school  racial 
imbalance.  One  minor  incident,  however,  in  ap- 
plication of  the  plan  deserves  special  mention. 
It  casts  light  upon  the  continuing  legal  and  policy 
controversy  whether  the  Board  was  to  be  per- 
mitted overtly  to  consider  race  in  assigning  pupils 
to  particular  schools. 

At  the  Board  meeting  of  June  23,  1964,  the 
Superintendent  read  a letter  from  the  parent  of 
a white  boy,  living  in  the  Selected  Open  District, 
who  had  elected  to  attend  Muir  High  School.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  28  assigned  to  fill  empty 
spaces  at  Pasadena.  The  letter  suggested  that 
racial  talance  between  the  two  schools  would  be 
better  equalized  if  the  boy  attended  Muir,  and  a 
Negro  was  selected  in  his  place  to  attend  Pasadena 
High  School.  The  letter  was  referred  to  County 
Counsel  for  an  opinion.  Later  the  Board  formally 
requested  an  opinion  with  reference  to  the  extent 
to  which  racial  criteria  could  be  employed  in 
implementing  the  “Geographic  and  Controlled 
Open  Districting  Plan.”  The  opinion,  delivered 
on  August  14  and  read  to  the  Board  at  its  Sep- 
tember 1 meeting,  stated  that  the  question  for 
decision  was  whether  the  transfer  of  students 
from  one  school  to  another  could  be  denied  on 
the  basis  of  race: 

Although  the  courts  have  not  as  yet  clearly  defined  the 
authority  of  School  District  Governing  Boards  in  respect 
to  what  action  may  be  taken  to  alleviate  racial  imbalance 
in  schools,  caused  by  neighborhood  residential  patterns, 
certain  guidelines  appear  in  the  decided  cases,  and  based 
on  these  guidelines,  it  is  our  opinion  that  your  Board 
may  establish  a policy  allowing  students  in  the  Selected 
Open  District  to  attend  another  school  on  a voluntary  basis 
regardless  of  race.  However,  a policy  allowing  attendance 
from  the  Selected  Open  District  to  another  school,  only 
if  it  contributes  to  better  ethnic  distribution,  would  be 
violative  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

A Board  member  read  a hastily  drafted  reply: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  where  the  purpose  of  considering 
race  for  the  benign  piu*pose  of  alleviating  racial  imbalance, 
the  race  of  a student  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  granting 
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or  denying  a transfer  request  ....  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  Selected  Open  District  ...  in  high  school  zoning  was 
to  alleviate  racial  imbalance  ....  It  is  my  opinion  that 
at  least  a majority  of  lawyers  would  now  be  satisfied,  after 
the  Jackson  case,  that  a school  board  could  most  certainly 
employ  ethnic  considerations  in  drawing  district  lines,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a school  board  to  engage  in  a verbal 
minuet  mincing  back  and  forth  and  sideways,  talking  of 
capacity  of  school  facilities,  geographical  considerations, 
et«.,  while  slowly  and  surely  progressing  toward  its  real 
goal:  compliance  with  the  declared  policy  which  requires 
alleviation  of  racial  imbalance. 

7.7  Segregation  at  a vocational  school 

The  Washburne  Trade  School  in  Chicago  seems 
to  be  effectively  segregated  by  virtue  of  the  prac- 
tices and  customs  of  the  trade  unions,  whose 
apprenticeship  programs  have  been  characterized 
by  racial  isolation.  Washburne  has  presented  the 
same  picture  since  its  founding  in  1919  after  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  Congress. 
That  act  provides  for  the  creation  of  apprentice- 
ship programs  in  which  skilled  workers  are  trained 
both  in  school  and  on  the  job.  For  example,  a 


young  man  who  wishes  to  be  certified  as  a 
plumber  may  work  at  his  job  4 days  a week  and 
attend  a formal  training  program  1 day  or  more 
or  evenings. 

The  apprenticeship  programs  are  heavily 
financed  and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  recent  years  the  regulations  have  focused  in- 
creasingly upon  racial  segregation  within  the  union 
structures.  One  of  the  causes  for  this  concern 
has  been  the  rather  discouraging  racial  pattern  in 
the  apprenticeship  schools.  Washburne  seems  to 
preserve  that  pattern.  In  1960  an  informal 
estimate  showed  that  fewer  than  1 percent  of  the 
2,700  Washburne  students  were  Negroes.  Half  of 
the  apprenticeship  programs  conducted  at  the 
school  had  no  Negroes  whatsoever.  The  statistics 
are  not  radically  altered  today.  In  1985  the 
Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations  secured 
the  following  official  breakdown  of  all  apprentice- 
ship programs  at  Washburne  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Chicago  system: 


Type  of  program 

Total 

Negro 

162 

3 

529 

12 

oTirl  +.f.prnmakftr8  - - 

59 
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X Ouxiciry  unu  - - - - 

129 

4 

150 

3 

TV  A £if-Q  1 1 Q t.Viprs  

40 

0 
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15 

CtllU  ------------ - — 

80 

3 
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0 

CliAAf  TY^of q1  wnrkprs  

27 
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43 

2 
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43 

8 
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75 

12 
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39 
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20 

11 

15 
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12 
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2,  834 

97 

Puerto 

Hican 


Mexican 

American 


Oriental 

American 


Indian 

American 


15 


1 Not  an  apprentice  program.  2 Chicago  Vocational.  ^ prosser  Vocational. 


The  system  of  exclusion  is  complex,  depends  on 
both  unions  and  the  school  system,  and  varies 
from  trade  to  trade.  The  one  in  the  iron  trades 


became  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Chicago  in  1963.  The 
issue  arose  over  the  nonemployment  of  Negro 
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ironworkers  in  construction  of  the  new  United 
States  Courthouse  and  Office  Building.  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  systematic  exclusion  from  the 
union  apprenticeship  programs  which,  as  a 
practical  matter,  meant  exclusion  from  employ- 
ment in  the  structural  iron  trades.  Among  the 
defendants  were  the  joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee of  the  relevant  unions,  the  general  con- 
tractor, the  steel  fabricator,  the  administrators  of 
the  contracting  agency  for  the  United  States  and 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing, and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The 
court  made  findings  that  to  become  a union 
member  through  the  apprenticeship  program  an 
application  must  be  obtained  from,  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by  the  joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee of  the  unions  and  industry  after  an  exam- 
ination. The  selection  was  wholly  within  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  committee  despite  the 
purported  importance  of  the  chronology  of  appli- 
cation. In  actual  practice  the  s;  stem  deliberately 
excluded  Negroes.  The  notoriety  of  the  system 
among  potential  Negro  workers  meant  that  few 
applied  because  of  “.  . . the  inherent  and  patent 
futility  of  such  action.  ...”  Further,  the 
Federal  Bureau  was  aware  of  the  system  but 
failed  to  take  action  to  decertify  the  committees’ 
program  as  provided  by  Federal  regulation. 
Finally,  as  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  follow- 
ing was  found: 

A full  program  of  academic  instruction  is  and  has  for 
some  time  been  conducted  as  part  of  the  apprenticeship 
program.  Facilities  and  equipment  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  used  for  this  academic  instruction.  The  3-hour 
classes,  which  convene  2 nights  per  week,  are  taught  by 
teache  s employed  and  paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Admission  to  these  classes  can  come  only  upon 
approval  by  the  Joint  Committee.  Of  the  56  students 
presently  enrolled,  none  are  1,'egroes. 

...  the  defendant,  the  Board  of  Education,  did  make 
available  its  facilities,  its  equipment  and  its  teachers  (who 
additionally,  I should  observe,  were  selected  with  the  aid 
of  the  Joint  Committee)  to  the  furtherance  of  what  it 
knew  or  should  have  known  was  an  invidiously  dis- 
criminatory scheme. 

The  Board  does  not  determine  admission  policy. 
It  accepts  and  trains  those  upon  whom  the  joint 
committee  has  placed  its  stamp  of  approval.  In 
some  cases  the  employer  also  has  something  to  say 
about  who  qualifies  for  the  program,  but  in  no 
case  does  the  school  system  get  involved  in  the 
selection  process.  The  teachers  at  Washburne  are 
usually  recommended  by  the  joint  apprenticeship 
committee,  and,  in  any  event,  are  approved  by 
that  committee.  They  are  usually  union  mem- 
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bers.  In  many  cases  they  receive  compensation 
in  addition  to  their  teacher’s  salary  from  the  union, 
the  contractors,  or  both.  Even  in  the  operation 
of  the  school  itself  the  Board  of  Education  seems 
to  exercise  little  control.  ‘The  joint  committee 
select,  supervise,  graduate,  and/or  dismiss  all 
apprentices  and  in  great  measure  determine  course 
content.”  Union  representatives  have  office  space 
at  the  Washburne  School. 

Exclusion  from  the  formal  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram in  general  means  exclusion  from  employment 
in  the  field.  The  Board  of  Education  does  give 
training  in  some  of  these  trades  at  its  “vocational” 
schools.  However,  since  entry  to  the  employment 
market  most  commonly  is  through  the  formal 
program  at  Washhiu’ne,  this  training  at  other 
schools  often  amounts  to  preparation  for  an 
interesting  hobby  or,  with  luck,  a nonunion  job  in 
small  or  marginal  shops. 

A running  battle  over  this  program  has  been 
waged  in  recent  years  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Human  Relations.  The  Commission  has  made 
progress  in  a number  of  unions  in  opening  appren- 
ticeship programs  to  nonwhites.  It  has  faded, 
however,  in  a number  of  key  trades  and  has  urged 
the  Board  to  exclude  these  trades  from  Wash- 
burne. On  June  5,  1964,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  addressed  a request  to  the  Board 
through  its  president.  In  part  it  read  as  follows: 

These  joint  apprenticeship  committees  and  unions  have 
beer  given  every  opportunity — during  the  past  2 years — 
to  extend  their  recruiting  and  admitting  practices  so  that 
minority  group  youth  could  qualify.  They  have  not 
done  so. 

Accordingly,  v/e  are  asking  the  Board  of  Education  to 
take  appropriate  action,  including  the  withdrawal  of  funds 
and  facilities  with  respect  to  those  apprenticeship  pre- 
programs which  do  not  completely  meet  the  tests  outlined 
above.  Similar  letters,  with  the  same  request,  are  being 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Board  reacted  by  promptly  appointing  a 
committee  to  investigate.  The  following  January 
(1965)  the  deliberations  of  this  committee  were 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  a Board  member 
who  urged  the  committee  to  give  the  unions  time. 
The  Board’s  attorney  also  appeared  and  said 
the  Board  should  not  act  “.  . . as  both  judge 
and  jury.” 

A description  of  the  Board’s  role  is  contained  in 
a 1959  pamphlet  “Washburne  Trade  School” 
issued  by  the  Chicago  public  schools: 
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The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Washburne  Trade 
School  do  not  participate  in  the  selection  of  apprentices. 
When  a young  person  desires  to  enter  a particular  trade 
he  seeks  an  employer  in  that  trade  who  is  wiUing  to  enter 
into  an  indenture  agreement  with  him.  The  conventional 
contract  specified  part-time  school  attendance.  Appren- 
tice education  at  Washburne  is  supplementary  to  the  job 
training.  Without  actual  work  experience  the  school 
training  would  not  be  effective.  Employment  in  the 
skilled  trade  as  an  apprentice  is  therefore  a requisite  to 

attendance  at  Washburne.  , .1.  j nf 

The  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  the  demands  of 
the  work  avaUable.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  employers 
to  keep  a larger  number  of  men  on  their  paj^olls  than  the 
quantity  of  work  demands.  The  labor  unions  strive  to 
maintain  a force  of  skilled  workmen  to  meet  the  needs 
the  industry  without  flooding  the  labor  market.  Usually, 
employers  hire  apprentices  in  a ratio  related  to  the  number 
of  journeymen  employed.  This  ratio  is  set, 
upon  the  number  of  deaths,  retirements,  and  of  journeymen 

leavinK  the  trade.  , 

Washburne  has  no  authority  to  govern  the  employinent 

of  apprentioes  any  more  than  it  haa  to  govern  ‘he  ®^ 
ment  of  any  other  group  of  young  people.  The  school 
accepts  the  ones  who  are  sent  to  them,  gathers  data  relative 
to  their  aptitude  and  achievement,  and  seeks  to  advance 
their  understandings  in  the  trade  selected  by  them,  and 
to  develop,  to  some  degree,  their  sense  of  moral  and  civic 

responsibilities. 

This  rational©  was  repeated  by  a Chicago  Public 
Schools  representative  before  a subcommittee  of 
the  U S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1961.  Con- 
gressman Roman  Pucinski  of  Chicago  remarked, 
“.  . . I just  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
state  to  the  committee  that  you  have  no  control 
over  this  program.” 

In  May  of  1965  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  told  the  reporter  that  the  problems 
would  be  resolved  “within  6 months.”  He  de- 
clined to  elaborate  in  any  way,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  Board  and  administration  have  been  in  close 
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liaison  with  the  unions  over  the  past  5 ye^s  m 
efforts  to  estabUsh  a modus  vivendi  for  the  W^h- 
burne  program.  On  July  14,  the  Board  voted  to 
close  the  school  to  all  unions  practicing  discrimina- 
tion but  how  the  necessary  factual  determination 
will  be  made  is  unsettled  and  will  be  critical  to  the 
achievement  of  any  practical  effect  through  the 

Board  action.  . • 

If  the  school  system  were  to  begin  running  tne 

school  itself,  nresumably  it  would  be  operated  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  Applications  would  be 
made  to  the  school,  not  the  unions.  The  result 
conceivably  could  be,  as  the  administration  has 
argued,  that  the  unions  will  simply  run  their  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs  themselves  outside 
the  school.  The  consequence  would  be  to  tram 
more  Negroes  at  Washburne  for  opportunities 
which  will  remain  nonexistent  until  the  time  that 
the  unions  will  accept  them.  The  unions  may  be 
willing  to  pass  up  the  city,  State,  and  Federal  sup- 
port for  these  expensive  training  programs  m order 
to  preserve  the  present  discriminatory  systems. 
In  1964,  the  budget  of  the  apprenticeship  programs 
for  teachers’  salaries  alone  was  $439,440. 

In  the  end  the  importance  of  the  apprenticeship 
programs  of  the  Chicago  pubUc  schools  nas  less  to 
do  with  money  than  principle.  The  few  hunted 
jobs,  at  stake  are  good  ones,  but  they  could  do  h e 
to  change  the  general  pattern  of  Negro  unemploy- 
ment.  The  issue,  however,  has  become  symbolic. 
This  probably  means  that  it  is  more  rather  than 

Chicago  has  nine  “vocational”  high  schools 
primarUy  designed  to  provide  training  for  a variety 
of  occupations  that  will  not  require  higher  educa- 
tion. The  following  racial  composition  of  these 
schools  is  taken  from  the  Havighurst  Report: 


student  body  racial  composition 


Number 

Student  body  racial  composition; 

Negro- 

White 

Other - 


Total. 


Percent 


Negro. 

White. 

Other. 


Studen 

Chicago 

Voc. 

school 

t body  ra 

Cooley 

ciai  comi 

Cregler 

Dunbar 

Flower 

— — -r 

Jones 

Prosser 

Richards 

1,  057 
. 3, 261 

15 

574 

217 

26 

794 

44 

0 

2,  285 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1,  338 
350 
73 

36 

546 

0 

0 

878 

0 

53 

543 

2 

4,  333 

817 

838 

2,  287 

1,761 

582 

878 

598 

24.  4 
75.  2 
. 4 

70.  3 
26.  5 
3.2 

94.  7 
5.  3 

99.  8 
. 1 
. 1 

76.  0 
19.  9 
4.  1 

6.  2 
93.  8 

0 

100.0 

8.  9 
90.8 
. 3 

Westcott 


717 

107 

15 


839 


85.  4 
12.  8 
1.  8 
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Of  the  nine  schools  five  are  over  90  percent  of 
one  race;  the  other  four  are  between  70  and  85 
percent  of  one  race.  The  total  vocational  school 
enrollment  of  12,933  is  about  53  percent  Negro. 
The  high  degree  of  segregation  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  factors.  Selectivity  in  admissions  at 
Prosser,  Chicago  Vocational,  and  Jones  plays  a 
part,  though  Dunbar,  too,  has  requirements  over 
and  above  the  elementary  school  diploma.  Gerry- 
mandering also  seems  to  have  had  a role.  The 
Havighurst  survey  found  that  “.  . . attendance 
areas  for  Cregier,  Cooley,  and  Prosser  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  in  a way  such  as  to  establish 
Cregier  and  Cooley  as  schools  in  almost  wholly 
Negio  neighborhoods  and  Prosser  in  an  almost 
wholly  white  neighborhood.”  In  addition  “there 
appears  to  be  a pattern  of  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  Prosser.”  On  the  other  hand  the  Dunbar 
school  is  nearly  all  Negro  though  its  attendance 
zone  encompasses  white  areas.  The  segregation 
there  seems  to  be  an  informal  one.  Dunbar  is 
thought  of  by  potential  white  clientele  as  a 
“Negro  school.”  It  is  located  far  from  most 
of  the  white  neighborhoods  which  it  would  in 
theory  serve.  Finally,  it  devotes  a good  share 
of  its  curriculum  to  those  building  trades  available 
to  white  apprentices  at  Washburne  and  which, 
if  taken  outside  Washburne,  do  not  make  the 
student  employable. 

In  terms  of  course  offerings  at  the  school  there 
is  no  patent  discrimination.  However,  serious 
and  relevant  differentials  in  quality  do  exist, 
which  is  made  clear  in  the  Havighurst  findings: 


...  For  most  students  of  below-average  ability  in  the 
vocational  high  schools,  neither  the  academic  nor  the  shop 
program  succeeds  well.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
students  attend  the  v'cational  schools  with  the  least 
impressive  physical  facilities — Cooley,  Cregier,  and  West- 
cott.  Because  of  the  informal  counseling  pattern  which 
prevails  among  eighth-grade  and  adjustment  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  many  students  of  below-average 
ability  are  recommended  to  attend  a vocational  high 
school,  although  they  are  effectively  screened  out  by  CVS 
and  Prosser  because  of  admission  requirements. 

. . . There  is  a wide  varl.  tion  among  the  vocational 
high  schools  with  respect  to  adequacy  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. CVS,  Prosser,  and  Dunbar  have  excellent  facilities 
and  equipment.  Three  of  the  four  schools  serving  a 
predominantly  Negro  student  body  are  grossly  insufficient: 
Cooley,  Cregier,  and  Westcott. 


The  survey  recommends  that  all  vocational 
high  schools  should  be  open  to  students  on  a city- 
wide basis  and  that  Cooley  and  Westcott  “.  . . be- 
cause of  their  inadequacy  as  schools  for  high  school 
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youth  . 
schools. 
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be  eliminated  as  vocational  high 


7.8  Relation  of  a university  to  school 
desegregation 

Education  is  a continuum — fron  Idndergarten 
through  college — and  increasingly  public  school 
desegregation  plans  are  having  an  impact  on 
colleges  in  the  same  area,  particularly  those 
colleges  which  are  city  or  vState  supported.  Free 
tuition,  as  in  the  New  York  City  colleges,  has  no 
meaning  cor  members  of  minority  groups  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  in  high  school  and  little 
meaning  for  those  whose  level  of  achievement  is 
too  low  to  permit  work  at  the  college  level.  A 
number  of  colleges,  through  summer  tutorials  and 
selective  admittance  of  students  whose  grades 
would  otherwise  exclude  them,  are  trying  to 
redress  this  indirect  form  of  racial  imbalance. 

In  Newark,  Delaware,  the  pressures  for  de- 
segregation in  the  pubhc  schools  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  nearby  University  of  Delaware  indicated 
by  the  following  excerpt ; 

Because  there  are  such  striking  parallels  in 
reactions  to  integration  among  Newark’s  civic 
agencies,  school  district,  and  the  University  of 
Delaware,  and  because  the  university  plays  such  a 
large  part  in  Newark’s  affairs,  we  should  briefly 
examine  its  problems  with  school  integration. 

The  university,  a land-grant  college,  possesses 
a unique  status  in  some  respects.  It  is  oflBcially 
defined  as  a private  university  with  State  support. 
The  State  provides  approximately  one-third  of  the 
school’s  annual  operating  funds.  Other  funds 
derive  from  private  donations.  Federal  grants,  etc. 

The  university  has  long  been  the  target  of  both 
civil  rights  advocates  on  one  hand,  and  segrega- 
tionists on  the  other.  Apparently,  before  1954,  a 
few  “exceptional  Negroes”  attended  the  univer- 
sity illegally,  but  the  State  policy  was  clearly  to 
segregate  Negro  and  white  college  students.  The 
front  doors  were  opened  to  Negroes  for  the  first 
time  in  1955.  The  response  of  Negroes  was  and 
continues  to  be  slow.  Although  official  records 
are  not  kept,  it  is  estimated  that  no  more  than 
30  Negroes  have  attended  the  university  in  any 
one  year. 

Initially,  out-of-State  Negro  graduate  students 
were  excluded.  This  poficy  caused  a good  deal  of 
public  dissention,  and  in  1957  admission  forms 
v^ere  revised  so  that  race  was  not  identified. 
Subsequently,  the  university  was  attacked  for 
segiegating  room  accommodations.  At  present. 


II 


this  is  apparently  not  done,  but  one  spokesman 
stated  that  the  university  does  notify  parents  of 
students  who  are  assigned,  or  ask  to  be  assigned, 
to  accommodations  with  Negroes.  “This,”  ex- 
plained the  official,  “is  due  to  the  large  number  of 
students  from  southern  counties.  They  are  still 
quite  backward  about  these  things  down  there.” 
The  university  clearly  is  not  perceived  as  a con- 
genial location  for  Negroes.  A number  of  Negro 
college  and  high  school  students  interviewed  indi- 
cated that  they  were  net  “comfortable  about  the 
university.”  Reasons  for  discomfort  ranged  from 
the  small  number  of  Negroes  on  campus,  to  beliefs 
that  “some  of  the  faculty  and  most  of  the  admin- 
istrators are  prejudiced.”  High  school  counseling 
also  bears  upon  this  situation.  Both  Negro  and 
white  counselors  throughout  the  State  are  said  to 
discourage  Negroes  from  attending  the  university, 
apparently  because  they  feel  that  standards  are 
often  too  high,  or  that  students  are  not  welcome 
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there.  Negro  students  are  often  encouraged  to 
attend  Negro  colleges,  especially  Delaware  State 
College.  Newarh  counselors  are  aware  of  this 
situation,  and  according  to  Negro  informants, 
often  suggest  out-of-State  colleges.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  the  president  of  the  university  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  have  both  urged  that 
the  Delaware  State  College  be  incorporated  with 
the  university.  They  apparently  have  been  unable 
to  convince  southern  legislators  of  the  merits  of  this 
plan,  however. 

The  University  of  Delaware  is  one  of  the  chief 
targets  for  Negro  criticism:  “The  university  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  this  State. 
Why  can’t  they  take  a leading  hand  in  helping 
Negroes?  They  just  don’t. do  anything  more  than 
they  have  to.”  It  is  probable  that  the  university 
has  been  influential,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  its  personnel,  in  bringing  about  a good  deal 
of  change  in  the  State. 
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8.0  Special  Studie 


s 


8.1  Project  head  start 
S.IO  Introduction 


Edu<ational  Opportunities 
Ki  « “ will  be  made  of  the  detect- 

Du'nV^^f"  '^tite 

pupils  who  participated  in  this  program  during 

the  summer  of  1965.  These  effects  wiU  be  studied 
by  analyzing  data  avaUable  for  children  attending 
first  grade  m the  fall  of  1965,  ^ 

Attention  also  will  be  given  to  a comparison 
between  participants  and  no  jparticipants  regard- 
mg  famdy  background  and  other  characterises. 

«o  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
summer  programs  other  than  Head  Start.  Con- 
sequendy  ^ comparisons  have  been  made  be- 

pTo."  rt  rS  ‘‘•“‘“'d  participants  in 

identi- 

hed  as  nonparticipants  in  any  summer  program. 

This  andysis  is  based  only  on  pupils  who 
pmicipated  in  Head  Start  just  prior  to  entering 

terisH^'“**'f  participation  (and  charac- 

eretics  of  participants)  may  be  different  for 

entereTktd 

In  the  absence  of  data  allowing  “before-after” 
compansons  to  be  made,  the  analysis  was  based 
upon  an  exammation  of  differences  in  performance 
between  pupils  exposed  to  contrasting  experiences- 

Ind  thTitr  h*^  in  Project  Head  Start 

nd  those  who  had  not  partieijjated 

of  °21T  tiint 

f 1 f control  group.  To 

cado™  it’w'*  T “'"‘‘n  “ interest  in  edu- 

cation, it  was  planned  to  select  a control  group  of 

participants  from  areas  in  which  Head  Start 
was  not  avaa.able  to  chUdren. 

selfsT’!-'^’  ‘‘  another  type  of 

progrl  wTs  the  Headstart 

71  primarily  in  those  communi- 

L^rou^d  '"d '?•  J®"-®  iii<®iy  to  have  back- 

tSPSl  ! ^ii®  socioeconomic  status 

(SES)  of  pupils  attending  schools  where  the  pro- 


gram was  not  ayaUable  was  tar  higher  than  that 
o pupils  attendmg  schools  in  which  the  program 
Alias  offered  during  last  summer. 

A third  type  of  selectivity  also  seemed  to  be 
operating.  In  communities  where  Project  Head 
btart  programs  were  conducted,  the  participants 
tended  to  be  of  lower  SES  than  nonpai.ticipants 
irom  the  same  community. 

These  last  two  forms  of  self-selection,  in  terms 
ot  where  the  program  was  offered  and  which 
^cioeconomic  group  participated  in  areas  where 
It  w^  offered,  were  evidenced  by  aU  groups  except 

southern  Negroes.  This  matter  will  be  discussed 
later  m more  detail. 

The  research  design  thus  entailed  comparison 
between  three  groups;  Head  Start  participants 
nonparticipants  attending  the  same  school  as 
participants  and  nonparticipants  from  communi- 
ties where  the  program  was  not  available.  Other 
vanables  were  controlled  so  that  comparisons 
between  members  of  the  three  groups  would  be 

made  between  pupUs  of  similar  SES.  race  prior 
education,  etc.  ’ ^ 

To  determine  whether  Head  Start  programs 
were  offered  m the  community,  it  was  decided  to 
u^  the  proportion  of  Head  Start  participants 
within  a given  school  as  an  indicator  of  the  pro- 
gram s av^ability.  Thus,  where  no  students 
participated,  it  was  presumed  that  the  program 
was  not  ay^able;  where  a few  or  more  p-rsons 
were  identified  as  participants,  it  was  pilsiimed 
tnat  tne  program  was  available. 

Utihzing  weights  to  compensate  for  stratifica- 
tion m the  original  sample,  a systematic  random 
sample  (with  duplication  of  cases)  was  drawn  from 
the  ongmal  data  tapes. 
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great  as  that  of  a white  child  in  the  same  area.  In 
nonmetropolitan  areas,  Negroes  had  a probability 
of  participation  4.77  times  greater  than  that  for 
whites.  The  ratio  of  white  first-graders  to  Negro 
first-graders  is  approximately  3.1  to  1,  indicating 
that  a greater  number  of  Negro  first-graders  were 
Head  Start  participants  than  were  whites. 

More  importantly,  there  is  an  inverse  relation- 
ship between  degree  of  participation  for  members 
of  a given  group  and  the  average  test  scores  for 
that  group.  Thus,  for  example,  metropolitan 
whites  had  the  highest  average  scores  and  were 
least  likely  to  attend  Head  Start  programs,  as 
compared  to  nonmetropolitan  Negroes  with  the 
lowest  scores  and  the  highest  degree  of  partici- 
pation. 

If  differential  degree  of  participation  serves  as 
an  indicator,  it  would  appear  that  the  Head  Start 
programs  are  being  offered  where  background 
deficiencies  are  most  prevalent  and  are  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  students  most  likely  to 
have  deficient  backgrounds.  This  matter  will  be 
studied  in  greater  detail  in  a later  section  when 
the  family  background  of  participants  is  compared 
with  that  of  nonparticipants. 

8,12  Test  performance  of  Head  Start  partici- 
pants 

The  next  two  tables,  8.12.1  and  .2,  present 
ability  test  scores  for  the  three  groups  of  pupils 


Table  8.11.1*— Estimated  percentage  of  first-grade 
students  that  participated  in  project  Head  Stavt 


Region 

Negroes 

Whites 

Metropolitan : 

Northeast 

14.  29 

1.  92 

Midwest-. 

2.  69 

1.  30 

South 

25.  13 

7.  46 

Southwest 

19.  29 

1.  19 

West - 

1.  90 

.62 

Total,  metropolitan 

13.  81 

2.  00 

N onmetropolitan : 

North  and  West 

36.  86 

4.  08 

South 

36.  24 

12.  01 

Southwest 

12.  79 

4.  81 

Total,  nonmetropolitan 

32.  69 

6.  96 

analyzed  most  intensively  in  this  report.  The 
first  group  is  comprised  of  nonparticipants  in 
any  summer  program  attending  non-Head  Start 
schools,  i.e.,  pupils  in  communities  where  Head 
Start  programs  were  presumably  not  available. 
This  group  of  children  has  been  labeled  “Not 
available — couldn’t  participate  (or  ‘nonpartici- 
pants’)” in  all  further  tables.  The  second  group, 
labeled  “Available — didn’t  participate  (or  ‘non- 
participants’),” is  comprised  of  pupils  attending 
Head  Start  schools — indicating  a community 


Table  8«12.1.*~Mean  ability  scores  by  race^  region^  and  group 


Region 

Group 

Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Numb3r  of  cases 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

MBTBOPOLITAN 

Northeast 

Not  available,  could  not  participate... 

16.  609 

19.  381 

18.  842 

26.  494 

361 

789 

Available,  did  not  participate- 

16.  753 

18.  090 

16.  621 

23.  929 

261 

266 

Midwest.  

Available,  participated 

16.  190 

18.  988 

16.  861 

20.  166 

419 

263 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

17.  467 

19.  476 

21.  617 

27.  249 

969 

1,  176 

Available,  did  not  participate 

17.  279 

19.  367 

21.  468 

26.  149 

111 

87 

South 

Available,  participated 

18.  127 

19.  660 

16.  732 

26.  737 

86 

160 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

16.  172 

17.  806 

18.  207 

23.  492 

642 

201 

Available,  did  not  participate 

16.  637 

19.  183 

15.  890 

24.  428 

641 

196 

Southwest.. 

Available,  participated 

16.  896 

19.  181 

16.  064 

24.  929 

2,  294 

612 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

16.  188 

20.  177 

18.  968 

27.  236 

143 

169 

Available,  did  not  participate 

14.  782 

19.  626 

14.  266 

28.  637 

78 

80 

West.. 

Available,  participated 

16.  664 

16.  426 

16.  937 

18.  300 

191 

40 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

16.  637 

19.  681 

16.  698 

27.  797 

691 

673 

Available,  did  not  participate 

16.  400 

18.  621 

20.  173 

23.  361 

76 

37 

Entire  country 

Available,  participated 

16.  047 

17.  612 

19.  482 

20.  680 

21 

31 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

16.  783 

19.  396 

19.  842 

26.  892 

2,  706 

2,  908 

Available,  did  not  participate. 

16.  777 

18.  804 

16.  834 

24.  916 

1,  066 

666 

Available,  participated 

15.  906 

18.  600 

16.  134 

23.  447 

3,  Oil 

996 
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Table  8«12.2.~~>Mean  ability  scores  by  race^  region^  and  group 


Region 

Group 

Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

NONMETROPOLITAN 
North  and  West 

South 

Southwest 

Entire  coun  try 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

Available,  did  not  participate 

Available,  participated.  _ 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

Available,  did  not  participate 

Available,  participated 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

Available,  did  not  participate 
Available,  participated. 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

Available,  did  not  participate 
Available,  participated. 

17. 876 
15.  782 
15.  851 
15.  543 
15.321 
15.  338 

15.  650 
15.214 
15. 895 

16.  108 
15.  428 
15.  498 

19. 404 
18.  947 

17.  756 

18.  477 
18.  267 
17.  881 
19. 139 
19. 290 
17.  941 
iu.  094 
13.  661 
17. 847 

22.  897 
18. 455 
17.383 
15.  677 
14.  908 
15. 458 
17.  797 
16. 538 
17.  244 
17.  608 
16. 039 
16. 044 

27. 434 

25.  488 
22.  526 
23. 030 
22.  452 

21.  649 
25. 104 

26.  745 
22. 948 
25. 971 
24. 164 

22.  003 

633 

433 

780 

1,760 

1,017 

2,  078 
272 
210 
143 

2,665 

1,660 

3,  001 

1,721 
461 
604 
830 
688 
1,254 
86 
220 
136 
2,  637 
1,639 
1,994 
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where  the  program  was  presumably  available — 
who  did  not  participate  in  Head  Start  or  any 
other  summer  program.  The  thii’d  group,  “Avail- 
able participated,”  refers  to  students  who  attend- 
ed Head  Start  programs  during  the  summer 
who  are  now  attending  Head  Start  schools. 

Reading  down  columns  in  most  of  the  remainder 
of  this  report  the  reader  will  encounter  these  three 
groups  in  the  order  described  above.  The  groups 
approximate,  respectively,  (1)  a comparison  group 
of  pupils  who  are  in  communities  where  no  sum- 
mer program  was  available;  (2)  a second  compari- 
son group  of  pupils  not  taking  advantage  of  any 
program  where  Head  Start  programs  were  offered; 
(3)  Head  Start  participants  in  communities  where 
the  program  was  offered— the  “treated”  group. 
This  schep^u  offers  the  opportunity  for  comparisons 
to  be  made  between  Head  Start  participants  and 
non-summer-program  participants  attending  the 
same  schools,  thus  providing  one  method  for 
roughly  controlling  for  community  variables. 

From  these  two  tables,  we  find  the  following 
differences  in  scores  between  Head  Start  partici- 
pants and  nonparticipants  from  the  same  school ; a 
positive  difference  indicates  a higher  score  for 
participants. 


Region 

Negroes 

Whites 

Verbal 

Non- 

verbal 

Verbal 

Non- 

verbal 

Metropolitan: 

Northeast 

-0.  563 

-0.  760 

-0.  102 

-3.  763 

Midwest-. 

+.  848 

-4.  736 

-h.  283 

-.  412 

South 

+ . 359 

-h.  174 

-.  002 

-h.  501 

Southwest 

-hi.  882 

-h2.  681 

-4.  200 

-10.  337 

West 

-1.  353 

-.  645 

-1.  009 

-2.  771 

Nation 

-h.  128 

-.  700 

-.  304 

-1.  469 

Nonmetropolitan : 

North  and  West... 

-h.  069 

-1.  072 

-1.  191 

-2.  962 

South 

-h.  017 

-h.  550 

-.  386 

-.  803 

Southwest 

-h.  681 

-h.  706 

-1.  349 

-3.  797 

Nation 

-h.  070 

-h.  005 

-.  814 

-2.  161 

J-il  lilUSL 


xxco/vi  OL/£irr.( 


^ , pax  LiuipttliLS  nave 

noi/  yet  attained  the  academic  competence  of  their 
classmates  in  the  same  schools,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  whites.  Furthermore,  the  performance  of 
participants  is  almost  universally  below  that  of 
children  in  areas  where  the  Head  Start  program 
was  not  offered. 

In  later  sections,  factors  other  than  race  and 
region  that  may  affect  performance  are  examined 
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and  controlled  for  in  analyzing  the  effects  of 
Head  Start. 

S»13  Prior  educational  experience 


ticipants,  the  differences  in  performance  between 
those  who  attend  Idndergarten  and  those  who 
did  not  are  summarized  below. 


It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  analysis 
that  school  factors  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  affect  the  pupil’s  performance,  since  the 
questionnaires  were  administered  very  soon  after 
the  pupils  entered  first  grade.  For  this  reason, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  control  for  any  of 
these  factors,  such  as  expenditure  per  pupil, 
experience  of  the  teachers,  physical  facilities  in 
the  school,  etc.  However,  many  of  the  pupils  in 
the  sample  have  attended  kindergarten,  which 
would  be  expected  to  make  some  difference  in  the 
level  of  their  performance.  Table  8.13.1  presents 
ability  test  averages  for  all  Head  Start  partici- 
pants, classified  by  whether  or  not  they  had 
previously  attended  kindergarten.  For  these  par- 


Race 

Area 

Verbal 

Nonverbal 

Negroes.. 

Metropolitan 

+ 1.459 

+ 3.  290 

N onmetr  opolitan 

+ 1.  587 

+ 1,754 

Whites 

Metropolitan  ... 

+ .403 

+ .788 

N onmetropolitan 

+ .908 

+ 2.  238 

Whether  these  differences  are  due  to  effects  of 
kindergarten  per  se,  or  to  differences  in  the  family 
backgroxmds  of  the  students  who  attended  and 
did  not  attend  kindergarten  has  not  been  in- 
vestigated. If  Head  Start  participants  tended  to 
be  homogeneous  with  respect  to  SES  and  family 
structure  it  would  suggest  that  kindergarten 


Table  8.13.1.—Mean  abiUty  scores  by  race,  region,  and  prior  kindergarten  attendance,  Head  Start  participants  only 


Control  and  region 

Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

KG 

Not 

KG 

KG 

Not 

KG 

KG 

Not 

KG 

KG 

Not 

KG 

KG 

Not 

KG 

KG 

Not 

KG 

Metropolitan: 

Northeast 

15.377 

15. 046 

17.  589 

16. 975 

17.  048 

14. 737 

22. 163 

20. 149 

228 

194 

190 

161 

Midwest 

18. 135 

16. 190 

19. 070 

17.  976 

18.610 

17.  285 

26. 961 

23. 677 

118 

21 

182 

127 

South 

16. 989 

15.  396 

19. 405 

18.  984 

18. 407 

15. 048 

25.  396 

24. 507 

742 

1,442 

111 

445 

Southwest..  

17. 154 

15.  600 

16. 734 

17. 553 

17.  882 

15.  260 

19.  857 

23. 872 

136 

50 

49 

47 

west 

16.  602 

9.  000 

19. 488 

14. 636 

21. 576 

11.428 

23.311 

21.363 

78 

7 

45 

11 

Entire  country,  metro- 

politan  

16.805 

15.  346 

18. 671 

18. 268 

18.  323 

15.  033 

24. 192 

23.  406 

1,302 

1,  714 

577 

791 

Nonmetropolitan: 

““ 

Noith  and  West 

18. Ill 

15.  051 

19. 226 

16. 929 

19. 117 

16.864 

25.  559 

21. 068 

153 

545 

243 

382 

South 

16. 276 

15.315 

17.  850 

17.812 

16. 796 

15. 420 

22.  073 

21.  296 

325 

1,  693 

287 

927 

Southwest! 

16. 648 

15,  480 

18.352 

17.617 

18. 405 

17.461 

23. 176 

23. 436 

37 

104 

68 

94 

Entire  country,  non- 

metropolitan  

16.  848 

15.  261 

18.  466 

17.  558 

17. 601 

15.  847 

23.615 

21. .377 

515 

2,  342 

598 

1,403 

Metropolitan: 

Total 

Q n 

ii  a 

1 O 

Blank  kindergarten. . 

201 

1,  6 

bo 

48 

Total  Head  Start  participants 

3,217 

1,416 

N onmetropolitan : 

Total 

O O 

C»7 

Blank  kindergarten.. 

’ 189 

UUl 

95 

Total 

Q n 

O CLi 

O,  U‘ 

ID 

Zj  U; 

i^b 

I 


I 


% 
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attendance  has  very  definite  beneficial  effects  on 
achievement.  In  general,  because  of  differences 
in  degree  of  kindergoiten  attendance  between  the 
various  groups  it  would  seem  important  to  look 
at  test  score's  controUing  for  kindergarten  attend- 
ance. Ho' . ^ ver,  as  factors  involving  school 
quality  have  not  been  controUexl,  the  quality  of 
kindergarten  education  these  pupils  received  has 
not  been  examined.  Many  Head  Start  partici- 


pants did  attend  kindergarten,  which  makes  Head 
Start  experience  somewhat  different  for  these 
pupils,  as  the  program  would  essentially  extend 
their  kindergarten  activities  rather  than  provide 
any  novel  or  different  experiences. 

The  scores  on  both  tests  for  each  group,  classi- 
fied by  whether  pupils  have  attended  kinder- 
garten, can  be  found  in  tables  8.13.2  and  8.13.3. 


Table  8.13.2.— Mean  verbal  ability  scores,  by  race,  region,  group,  kindergarten  attendance  (ncarespondents  for 

kindergarten  question  excluded) 


Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

' Region 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

Negroes 

Whites 

NotKO 

KQ 

NotKO 

KG 

Not  KO 

KO 

NotKO 

KO 

NotKO 

KO 

NotKO 

KO 

METROPOLITAN 

Northeast: 

Not  available,  could  not 
participate 

16.  105 

16.  509 

17.  139 

19.  652 

19.  184 

18.  808 : 

21.  265 

27.  097 

38 

318 

79 

687 

Available,  did  not 

participixte 

lA  333 

16.  325 

17.  589 

18.  390 

13,  373 

17.  816 

22.  463 

2A  874 

75 

169 

95 

151 

Available,  participated 

15.  016 

15.  330 

17.  189 

16.  803 

lA  587 

17.  004 

20.  440 

20.  145 

182 

218 

127 

117 

Midwest: 

Not  available,  co’ild  not 
participate 

17.  288 

17.  484 

18.  821 

19.  545 

18.' 457 

21.  659 

25.  273 

27.  430 

35 

910 

95 

1,  040 

Available,  did  not 

participate  

18.  250 

17.  115 

19.  098 

19.  750 

24.  625 

21.  200 

25.  098 

27.  638 

8 

95 

61 

36 

Available,  participated 

16.  071 

18.  527 

18.  683 

21.  177 

15.  571 

16.  958 

2A  510 

27.  677 

14 

72 

98 

62 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not 
participate 

15.  770 

17.  606 

17.  303 

18.  666 

16.  915 

21.  662 

21.  770 

26.  026 

414 

178 

122 

75 

Available,  did  not 

participate 

15.  147 

16.  392 

18.  873 

19.  935 

14.  597 

18.  693 

23.  238 

26.  854 

318 

196 

126 

62 

Available,  participated 

15.  406 

16.  980 

19.  124 

19.  260 

15.  076 

18.  257 

2A  885 

2A  927 

1,421 

708 

410 

96 

Southwest: 

Not  available,  could  not 
participate 

15.  937 

16.  400 

19.  482 

20.  620 

17.  412 

22.  200 

27.  071 

27.  351 

80 

35 

56 

108 

Available,  did  not 

participate 

12.  173 

15.  104 

19.  166 

20.  000 

9.  478 

14.  979 

28.  722 

28.  800 

23 

48 

36 

40 

Available,  participated 

15.  755 

17.  097 

15.  833 

lA  800 

15.  408 

17.  548 

26.  083 

lA  120 

49 

133 

12 

25 

West: 

Not  available,  could  not 
participate 

17.  571 

16.  601 

19.  280 

19.  600 

1 24.  071 

19.  605 

1 26.  60C 

1 27.  881 

14 

570 

25 

525 

Available,  did  not 

participate. 

lA  166 

16.  594 

: 17.  933 

; 19.  05C 

11.  333 

1 20.  942 

1 22.  20c 

1 23.  95C 

1 6 

i 69 

1 15 

20 

Available,  participated 

9.  OOO 

1 18.  071 

lA  IOC 

1 19.  906 

i 11.  428 

1 23.  428 

1 20.  70C 

1 20.  842 

! 7 

14 

10 

19 

Entire  country  metropolitan: 
Not  available,  could  not 

participate 

Available,  did  not 

participate 

15.  946 
14.  89C 

» 17.  072 
) 16.  40J 

! 18.  106 
) 18.  52C 

19.  6O: 
19.  IK 

^ 17.  397 
14.  25] 

' 20.  636 
. 18.  806 

; 23.  656 
1 23.  86i 

> 27.  387 
) 26.  045 

' 581 

! 43C 

. 2,011 
) 577 

377 
' 323 

2,435 
i 309 

Available,  participated 

15.  35i 

\ 16.  79( 

) 18.  54; 

^ 18.  375 

15.  02] 

L 17.  917 

f 23.  925 

i 22.  617 

■ 1,67? 

1 1,146 

> 657 

' 319 
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Taw.  8.13.3-M.aa  W,Ui.y  ^or^,  by  race,  bb.a.,ga„ea  a„e„a„,.  (aonr«-K,nd.ata  for 

kindergarten  question  excluded)  V^onresTondents  for 


Region 


nonmetropolitan 

North  and  West: 

Not  available,  could  not 

participate 

Available, did  not  jpartici- 

pate 

Available,  participated 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not 

participate 

Available,  did  not  partici- 
pate  

Available,  participated 

Southwest : 

Not  available,  could  not 

participate 

Available,  did  not  partici- 
pate  

Available,  participated 

Entire  country: 

Not  available,  could  not 

participate. 

Available,  did  not  partici- 

pate__ 

Available,  participated 


Verbal 


Negroes 


Not  KO 


16.  717 

5.  416 
15.  051 


KO 


18.  539 


Whites 


Not  KO 


KO 


15.  335 

15.  285 
15.  291 


16. 

18. 


858 

101 


18.  879 

18.  259 
16.  887 


15.  495 

15.  464 
15.  640 


15. 

16. 


336 

596 

300 


16.  062 


15.  494 

15.  332 
15.  249 


15. 

16. 


110 

457 


18.  219 

17.  763 
17.  818 


18.  888 

18.  911 
17.  674 


19.  598 

19.  572 
19.  239 


19.  379 


20.  065 
17.  816 


Total  nonverbal 


Negroes 


Not  KO 


20.  451 

7.  725  20. 
6.  864  18, 


KO 


24.  193 


5.  460 


4.  830 


661 

952 


Whites 


Number  of  cases 


Not  KO 


15.  967 


17.  559 


15. 

16. 


880 

851 


18.  492 

18.  057 
17.  555 


21.  058 

19.  763 
18.  458 


19.  590 

19.  758 
18.  417 


15. 
5.  359  16 

17.  222 


16.  979 

17.  660 


614 

606 


25.  938 

23.  481 
20.  909 


22.  192 


20.  500 


16.  176 

15.  726 
15.  812 


20.  932 


16. 

17. 


690 

914 


20.  838 

21.  296 


KO 


28.  023 

27.  550 
25.  170 


Negroes 


Not  KO 


26.  506 


17. 

17. 


519 

403 


24.  092 

25.  459 
23.  127 


28.  365 
22.  116 


23.  643 

22.  188 
21.  305 


28.  588 

28.  559 
22.  541 


27.  854 

27.  997 
23.  320 


184 

295 

545 


1,  415 

796 
1,  676 


216 

99 

100 


1,  815 

1,  190 

2,  321 


KO 


378 

127 

148 


244 

166 

310 


48 

100 

35 


Whites 


NotKO 


KO 


670 

393 

493 


373 

216 

374 


607 

507 

913 


54 

124 

86 


1,  034 

847 

1,373 


1,  252 

229 

205 


166 

137 

284 


17 

93 

48 


1,435 

459 

537 


P! 


Looking  at  averages  for  the  entire  country,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  table,  we  find  the  following 
different  between  Heed  Start  participants  end 
nonparticipants  from  areas  where  the  program  was 
available. 


Not  kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Verbal 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Nonverbal 

Negroes,  metropolitan.. 
Whites,  metropolitan.  _ 
Negroes,  nonmetropoli- 
tan  

+ 0.  463 
+.  027 



+ 0.  770 
+ . 062 

1 noc 

+ 0.  381 
-.  737 

+.  971 

-1.  341 

-0.  892 
-3.  425 

Whites,  nonmetropoli- 
tan  

■ UOo 
KAO 

-r.  Uoo 
ooo 

-.  116 

— . ooo 

— 4.  677 

There  is  much  regional  variation  in  scores,  as 
IS  evident  from  tables  8.13.2  and  8.13.3.  How- 
ever, cell  sizes  are  too  small  in  some  cases  for  valid 
comparisons  to  be  made.  Consequently,  two 
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regions  were  formed:  The  South,  comprised  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  and  the  non-South,  formed 

^ the  Northeast  and  Midwest  (i.e.,  North)  and 
West. 

In  table  8.13.4  we  see  that  Head  Start  partici- 
pants m both  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas  of  the  two  regions  had  less  likelihood  of 
atte^ing  kindergarten  than  nonparticipants  n 
the  Head  Start  program  from  the  same  schools, 
^o,  a smaller  proportion  of  participants  attended 
^dergarten  than  did  pupils  from  areas  where 
Head  Start  was  unavailable;  the  exceptions  to 
this  are  in  the  cases  of  aU  southern  Negroes,  and 
whites  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South.  Looking 
at  the  test  scores  for  the  combined  regions,  tables 
8.13.5  (verbal)  and  8.13.6  (nonverbal),  we  find 
indications  of  positive  effects  of  Head  Start  in 
the  South.  The  differences  between  scores  for 
participants  and  nonparticipants  from  the  same 
schools  are  tabulated  below. 


i 

■ ^ 

V i 


Did  not  attend  KG 

Attended  KG 

Verbal 

Non- 

verbal 

Verbal 

Non- 

verbal 

Negroes: 

Metropolitan: 

Non-South 

-1-0.  207 

-1-0.  299 

-0.  393 

-2.  140 

South 

-H.  471 

-H.  835 

-H.  859 

+ . 182 

N onmetropolitan : 
Non-South 

-.  365 

-.861 

-1-1.  243 

-1.  709 

South.. 

-H.005 

-H.  421 

-H.  902 

-H.  721 

Whites: 

Metropolitan; 

Non-South 

-.  419 

-1.  125 

-.  297 

-2.  695 

South 

-H.  092 

-H.  463 

-1.  622 

-4.  923 

Nonmetropolitan;  « 
Non-South 

-1.  472 

-2.  572 

-.  333 

-2.  380 

South 

-.  183 

-.  292 

-2.  034 

-6.  266 

? [ Again,  Negroes  in  the  South  who  participated  in 

Head  Start  programs  scored  higher  than  pupils 
I who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  program, 

; whether  or  not  they  had  attended  kindergarten 

j previously.  However,  they  did  not  score  con- 

I ! sistently  higher  than  pupils  from  commuiities 

where  the  program  was  not  offered,  leaving  self- 
; I selection  into  the  program  a definite  possibility. 

; Vi  In  addition  to  ability  test  score,  another 

i dependent  variable  of  interest  is  the  educational 

i interest  and  motivation  of  the  pupil,  as  measured 

\ i by  Q.  32-39.  The  important  difference  to  exam- 

5 ine  is  the  difference  in  frequency  of  positive  re- 

( j sponses  between  participants  and  nonparticipants 

y from  the  same  school:  children  from  areas  where 

0(- 

fV 

i r \ 

\ ~f'- 
1 


■ 'f.  1 


/ 
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the  Head  Start  program  was  available.  Compari- 
sons extended  to  pupils  in  areas  where  the  program 
was  not  available  may  not  be  justified,  as  the 
teachers  in  those  schools  may  not  have  answered 
these  questions,  requiiring  subjective  judgment, 
within  the  same  frame  of  reference. 

The  percentage  differences  between  Head  Start 
participants  and  nonparticipants  attending  the 
same  schools  are  summarized  in  the  following 
tabulation.  Negroes  who  participated  in  Head 
Start  had  a greater  percentage  of  favorable 
responses  to  the  eight  questions  on  classroom 
traits  than  did  Negroes  in  the  same  schools  who 
did  not  participate.  For  whites,  however,  non- 
participants and  participants  appeared  to  receive 
approximately  the  same  proportion  of  favorable 
responses.  The  averages  of  the  differences  in 
percentage,  over  the  eight  questions,  have  been 
calculated  from  table  8.13.7,  and  are  presented 
below. 

Average  percentage  differences,  questions  32-39,  percent 
favorable  responses  for  Head  Start  participants  nxinus 
percent  favorable  responses  for  nonparticipants  in 
the  same  schools 


Non-South 

South 

Not  KG 

KG 

Not  KG 

KG 

Negroes: 

Metropolitan 

-1-3.  9 

-1.  8 

+ 1.  1 

-1-3.  5 

Nonmetropolitan  . . 

-1-5.3 

-1-10.  5 

-1-6.  6 

-1-5.  6 

Whites: 

Metropolitan 

- 2.  7 

-1-1.0 

+.3 

-1.  7 

Nonmetropolitan.  . 

-2.9 

+.9 

+.7 

-2.  7 
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Table  8.13.4.— Percentage  previoualy  attending  kindergarten,  by  race,  combined  region  and  group 


Percent  at . mdlng 

Region  and  group 

Negroes 

Whites 

Percent 

BaseN 

Percent 

Base  N 

METROPOLITAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

95.4 
78.9 
60.0 

30.  1 
41.7 

36.4 

77.6 
57.3 

40.6 

100%=  1,885 

1 fifiOZ.  — il99 

ni  n 

100%=2,  451 
100%= 368 
100%=433 

100%=361 
100%= 264 
100%= 543 

100%=2,812 

100%=632 

100%=976 

Available,  did  not  participate 

yi.  y 
56.3 

ji  e 17 

Available,  participated _ 

lUU  /q  — 

1 nn 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

X UU  /c  — ou  § 

100%= 707 
inn% — 

45.  7 

KG  *7 

Available,  did  not  participate.  _ 

OU.  f 

QQ  A 

Available,  participated 

XUU  /(Q — OoO 
'inno/ — 9 Oil 

00.  0 
00  0 

Country,  metropolitan: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate.  _ 

XUU  /o — OX X 

100%= 2,  592 
100%=!,  007 
inn% 9 oiQ 

QA  A 

Available,  did  not  participate 

oO.  0 

Available,  participated 

4o.  y 

OO  *7 

XUU  /Q — z,  oXo 

oZ.  7 

N= 

6,417 
356 
3, 276 

NA,  kindergarten= 

4,  420 
139 

Other  groups= 

4,  040 

Total  N= 

10,  049 

8,  599 

NONMETROPOLITAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

67.3 

30. 1 

21.4 

15.2 
22.9 

16.3 

27.0 

24.8 

17.5 

77.0 

51.5 

35.4 

21.7 

26.7 
24.9 

100%=  1,625 
100% =445 
100%= 579 

100%= 844 
100%=861 
100%=  1,331 

100%= 2,  469 
100%=  1,306 
100%=  1,910 

Available,  did  not  participate 

XUU  /()— ooz 
1 00%  — J.99 

Available,  participated 

XUU  /(D  — 

1 00  OZ AGO 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate.. 

XUU  /q — oyo 

100%=!,  923 
100%=!,  161 
1 00% 9 1 oi 

Available,  did  not  participate.  - 

Available,  participated- 

Country,  nonmetropolitan: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate. 

XUU  /Q — Z,  IzX 

100%=  2,  485 
100%=  1,  583 

1 00% 9 0.1  A 

Available,  did  not  participate.  . 

5o.  1 

OK  1 

Available,  participated 

o5.  1 
28.  1 

XUUyo — Zf  oX4 

N= 

6,  882 
444 
2,605 

NA,  kindergarten= 

5,  685 

0 1 e 

Other  groups  = 

0I5 

2,  959 

Total  N= 

9,  931 

8,  959 
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Table  8 


,1S.5.-Mean  verb.1  abiUty  by  race,  combined  region,  group,  and  kindergarten  attendance 


Negroes 


Region  and  group 


METROPOLITAN 


Non-South: 


South : 

Not  avai  able,  could  not  participate. 


NONMETROPOLITAN 


Non-South: 


South: 


Whites 


Metropolitan: 

N= 

NA,  kindergarten  =. 
Other  groups= 


Total  N = 


N onmetropolitan : 

N= 

NA,  kindergarten = 
Other  groups=-— 


Not  attend  KO 

Attended  KO 

Not  attend  KO 

Attended  KO 

16. 793 
14. 674 
14.  881 

(87) 

(89) 

(176) 

17. 032 
16.  606 
16.  213 

(1,  798) 
(333) 
(304) 

18.211 
18. 099 
17. 680 

(199) 

(161) 

(235) 

19. 590 
18. 690 
18. 393 

(2, 252) 
(207) 
(198) 

15. 797 
14. 947 
15.  418 

(494) 

(341) 

(1,470) 

17. 408 
16. 139 
16,998 

(213) 

(244) 

(841) 

17. 988 
18. 938 
19. 030 

(178) 

(162) 

(422) 

19.819 
19. 960 
18.  338 

(183) 

(102) 

(121) 

16.  717 
15.416 
15.051 

(184) 

(295) 

(545) 

18. 539 
16. 858 
18. 101 

(378) 

(127) 

(148) 

18. 879 
18. 259 
16. 887 

(373) 
(216) 

(374) 

19. 598 
19. 572 
19. 239 

(1,252) 

(229) 

(205) 

15.356 

15.305 

15.310 

(1,631) 

(895) 

(1,776) 

16.291 
1 15.413 
1 16.315 

(292) 

(266) 

(345) 

78.273 
17. 988 
17. 805 

(661) 

(631) 

(999) 

1 19.535 
1 19.943 
1 17.909 

(183) 

(230) 

(332) 

6,  417 
356 
3,  276 

4,  420 
139 
4,  040 

10,  049 

8,  599 

6,  882 
444 
2,  605 

5,  685 
315 
2,  959 
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Table  8.13.6.— Mean  total  nonverbal  ability  by  race,  combined  region,  group ; and  kindergarten  attendance 


Region  and  group 

Negroes 

Whites 

Not  attend  KG 

Attended  KQ 

Not  attend  KQ 

Attended  KQ 

MBTROPOUTAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

19.  678 

(87) 

20.  503 

(1,  798) 

23.  849 

(199) 

27.  434 

(2,  252) 

Available,  did  not  participate 

14.  247 

(89) 

19.  429 

(333) 

23.  273 

(161) 

25.  265 

(207) 

Available,  participated — 

14.546 

(203) 

17.  289 

(304) 

22,  148 

(...) 

22.  570 

(198) 

South : 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

16.  996 

(494) 

21.  751 

(213) 

23.  438 

(178) 

26.  808 

(183) 

Avfiilahlp  did  not  DRrticiDa>t6«_  

14.  252 

(341) 

17.  963 

(244) 

24  456 

(162) 

27.  617 

(102) 

Available,  participated 

15.  087 

(1,  470) 

18.  145 

(841) 

24.  919 

(422) 

22.  694 

(121) 

NONMETROPOLITAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

20.  451 

(184) 

24.  193 

(378) 

25.  938 

(373) 

28.  023 

(1,252) 

Available,  did  not  participate 

17.  725 

(295) 

20.  661 

(127) 

23.  481 

(216) 

27.  55C 

(229) 

Available,  participated- — 

Ifi  864 

(545) 

18.  962 

(148) 

20.  909 

(374) 

25.  170 

(205) 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

15.  694 

(1,  631) 

16.  712 

(292) 

22.  348 

(661) 

26.  699 

(183) 

Available,  did  not  participate 

15.  068 

• (895) 

16.  018 

(266) 

21.  746 

(631) 

28.  443 

(230) 

Available,  participated 

15.  489 

(1,  776) 

16.  739 

(345) 

21.  454 

(999) 

22.  177 

(332) 
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Table  8.13.7.— Percentage  differences  in  positive  responf>es  to  questions  32*^9  between  Head  Start  participants  and 
nonparticipants  in  areas  where  the  program  was  available,  by  race,  region,  and  prior  kindergarten 
attendance 


Percentage  differences  in  favorable  responses  i 

Q.  32 

Q.33 

Q.34 

Q.  36 

Q.36 

Q.  37 

Q.38 

Q.  39 

NEOROES 

Metropolitan : 

Non-South: 

Did  not  attend  KG_  

-3.  8 

+ 6.  7 

+ 0.  8 

+ 0.  3 

+ 21.  7 

+ 1.9 

+ 6.  7 

-2.  9 

Attended  KG 

-1.  4 

-2.8 

-.  8 

-1.  0 

+ 1.5 

-5„  3 

-1. 1 

-3.2 

South: 

Did  not  attend  KG-_ 

-.  7 

-1.  6 

+ 1.6 

+ 1.6 

+ 2.  5 

-.  2 

+ 2.  5 

+ 3.  1 

Attended  KG 

+ . 1 

+ 7.  2 

+ 3.  9 

+ .7 

+ 8.  5 

+ .4 

+ 7.  1 

-.3 

N onmetropolitan : 

Non-South: 

Did  not  attend  KG_ 

+4.  4 

+ 1.6 

-1.  8 

+ 11.  4 

+ 9.  3 

+ 3.1 

+ 9.  7 

+ 4.  5 

Attended  KG 

+ 2.  4 

+ 13.  1 

+ 6.  6 

+ 15.  7 

+4.7 

+ 26.  0 

+ 19.  9 

-4.4 

South ; 

Did  not  attend  KG 

+ 5.  9 

+4.  1 

+ 5.7 

+ 9.  7 

+ 12.  1 

+ 6.  2 

+ 4.  4 

+ 4.  9 

Attended  KG 

+ .5 

+ 17  6 

+ .6 

+ 3.  8 

+ 10.  9 

+ 7.  8 

+ 6.3 

-1.  6 

WHITES 

Metropolitan: 

Non-South: 

Did  not  attend  KG 

0 

-2.  3 

-6.  8 

-1.  3 

-9.  5 

-1.  3 

+ 1.9 

-2.  0 

Attended  KG - 

+ 4.  4 

+ 3.1 

-1.  2 

-.  8 

-3.  4 

+ .7 

+ .7 

+ 4.  1 

South : 

Did  not  attend  KG - - 

-.  9 

-2.  7 

+.4 

+ 1.  7 

-4.  1 

+ 4.  4 

+ 3.  2 

+.3 

Attended  KG 

-8.  7 

-3.  5 

-8.  1 

-4.  6 

+ 1.9 

+ 3.  8 

-.  1 

+ 6.  0 

N onmetropolitan : 

Non-South: 

Did  not  attend  KG 

+ 2.  0 

-6.  7 

+ 1.7 

-2.  0 

-8.  1 

-6.  0 

-1.  3 

-3.  1 

Attended  KG 

-2.  1 

+ 3.  6 

-1.  2 

+ 2.  5 

-2.  3 

+ 4.  8 

-5.  1 

+ 6.  7 

South : 

Did  not  attend  KG 

+ .6 

-2.  1 

+ .4 

+ 3.  6 

+ 3.  5 

-.  1 

-.  5 

+ .5 

Attended  KG 

-2.  9 

+ 1.  6 

+.6 

-4.  9 

-8.  6 

-3.  4 

-3.  9 

-.  4 

* Positive  differences  Indicate  a higher  percentage  of  tayorable  responses  tor  pupils  who  participated  In  Head  Start.  Negative  differences  Indicate  a higher 
percentage  of  favorable  responses  for  nonparticipants  attending  the  same  school  as  participants. 


The  pattern  thus  far  for  both  ability  tests  and 
educational  motivation  has  been  essentially  one  of 
Head  Start  participants  performing  better  than 
nonparticipants  from  communities  where  the  pro- 
gram was  offered  only  in  the  case  of  Negroes,  with 
white  participants  generally  performing  at  a lower 
level  than  nonparticipants.  Furthermore,  in  the 
case  of  test  scores,  participants  tend  to  score  lower 
than  pupils  attending  school  where  the  Head  Start 
program  was  unavailable.  Much  of  this  variation 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  family  backgrounds 
of  participants  are  different  from  that  of  nonpar- 
ticipants, a matter  w'hich  will  be  examined  in  the 
following  sections. 


8.14 


Family  background  and  other  character- 
istics of  Head  Start  participants  and 
nonparticipants 

There  is  no  large  disparit3^  between  the  number 
of  male  and  female  Head  Start  participants. 
Consequently,  the  sex  of  the  pupil  has  not  been 
controlled  for  in  presenting  ability  test  averages. 

The  number  of  children  under  18  in  the  family 
may  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  how 
well  prepared  a child  is  for  academic  endeavors  at 
the  time  he  enters  first  grade.  Turning  to  table 
8.14.1  we  find  that  the  number  of  children  under 
18  in  families  of  Head  Start  participants  is  greater 
than  that  for  nonparticipants,  again  with  the 
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exception  of  Negxoes  in  the  nonmetropolitan 
South.  There  is,  however,  no  clear  pattern  of 
family-size  differences  between  nonparticipants 
in  areas  where  Head  Start  was  available  and  those 
in  areas  where  the  program  was  not  avilable. 

Anot  her  factor  in  family  structure  that  may 
affect  educational  motivation  of  pupils  is  the 
presence  or  absence  of  parents  in  the  home. 
Children  from  broken  homes  could  be  expected 
to  achieve  less  well  than  children  from  homes  that 
are  intact.  In  examining  table  8.14.2  we  find 
that  whites  who  participated  in  Head  Start 
programs  were  less  likely  to  have  their  real  father 
(or  stepfather)  living  in  the  home  than  were  non- 
participants in  either  control  group.  Further- 
more, nonparticipants  attending  schools  where 
Head  Start  programs  were  offered  were  living 


with  their  real  father  less  often  than  pupils 
where  the  Head  Start  program  was  not  offered. 

In  the  case  of  Negroes,  a different  pattern 
develops.  Participants  from  metropolitan  areas 
have  a real  father  in  the  home  more  often  than  do 
nonparticipants  in  either  control  group  while 
nonmetropolitan  Negro  participants  live  with 
their  father  less  often  than  is  the  case  for  non- 
participants. 

Therefore,  if  absence  of  a father  is  detrimental 
to  educational  attainment.  Head  Start  participants 
face  this  handicap  more  frequently  than  non- 
participants in  all  cases  except  Negroes  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

One  indicator  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  a 
family  is  the  education  of  the  parents.  Un- 
fortunately, nonresponse  on  this  question  reached 


Table  8.14.1.— Children  (under  18,  including  pupil)  in  famUy,  question  8,  by  race,  region  and  group 


Region  and  group 

Percent  from  family  with  X children 

Negroes 

White 

1-3 

4-6 

6 or  more 

) Base  N 

1-3 

4-6 

6 or  more 

) Base  N 

METROPOLITAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

43.  6 

33.  0 

23.  3 

100%:=  1,  752 

65.  2 

26.  6 

8.3 

100% =2.  448 

Available,  did  not  participate 

36,  8 

32.  8 

30.  4 

100%-- 418 

61.  6 

28.  8 

9.  7 

100%  = 372 

Available,  participated 

South: 

37.  4 

30.  4 

32.  1 

100%  = 470 

37.  8 

43.  8 

18.  3 

100% =436 

Not  available,  could  not  participate... 

37.  3 

35.  4 

27.  2 

100%  = 745 

66.  7 

26.  6 

6.  7 

100% =342 

Available,  did  not  participate 

38.  7 

3^  5 

26.  9 

100%  = 595 

61.  3 

32.  1 

6.  6 

• 00%  = 274 

Available,  participated 

34.  3 

32.  6 

33.  2 

100% =2,  423 

62.  1 

27.  3 

10,  6 

100%  = 549 

N= 

6,  403 

N=.. 

370 

4,  421 

t oo 

138 

Total  N (adjusted)  = 

6,  773 

A een 

% 009 

NONMETROPOLITAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate 

42.  9 

30.  3 

26.  8 

100%  = 545 

55.  7 

32.  8 

11.  5 

100%  = !.  666 

Available,  did  not  participate 

29.  1 

38.  9 

31.  9 

100%  = 429 

50.  6 

37.  8 

11.  6 

100% =431 

Available,  participated 

South: 

28.  3 

30.  3 

41.  3 

100%  = 702 

39.  3 

34.  8 

25.  9 

100%  = 563 

Not  available,  could  not  participat  ■ 

27.  4 

34.  3 

38.  3 

100%  = !,  902 

62.  4 

28.  3 

9.  3 

100%  = 892 

Available,  did  not  participate 

29.  1 

34.  9 

36.  0 

100%  = !,  137 

60.  8 

26.  6 

12.  6 

100%=876 

Available,  participated 

32.  0 

32.  6 

35.  4 

100% =2,  102 

60.  7 

25.  9 

13.4 

100%  = 1,  372 

N= 

6,  817 

NA= 

509 

0|  800 

200 

Total  N (adjusted)  = 

7,  326 

6,  000 
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Table  8.14.2.— Actini;  father,  question  9,  by  raee,  combined  region,  and  group 


Percent  of  respondents  in  category  X * 

Region  and  group 

Negroes 

Whites 

Fatxitir 

Other 

None 

Base  N 

Father 

Other 

None 

Base  N 

METROPOLITAN 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate — 

77.  4 

5.  3 

17.  2 

1,  874 

93.  7 

1.  2 

5.  1 

2,492 

Available,  did  not  participate  — 

76.8 

5.9 

17.4 

426 

i 

90.  9 

1.3 

7.  7 

375 

Available,  participated 

79.8 

5.  1 

15.  1 

4C0  1 

88.  8 

3.4 

7.  8 

436 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate — 

70.5 

7.  4 

22.  1 

769 

93.  5 

2.  4 

4.  1 

368 

Available,  did  not  participate 

73.4 

4.7 

21.  9 

616 

88.  4 

3.6 

8.0 

276 

Available,  participated 

74.2 

6.2 

19.  6 

2,  462 

85.  7 

6.  3 

8.  0 

552 

6,637 

4,499 

M A 

136 

60 

nPrf\+r.l  XT  f — 

6,  773 

4,  559 

nonmetropolitan 

Non-South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate — 

74.2 

8.  9 

16.9 

617 

94  2 

1.  0 

4 8 

1,  702 

Available,  did  not  participate 

78.0 

9.6 

12.  4 

428 

93.  2 

2.  8 

3.  9 

459 

Available,  participated 

71.8 

6.  5 

21.  6 

753 

89.  6 

1.  4 

8.  9 

570 

South: 

Not  available,  could  not  participate... _ 

73.  1 

10.  6 

16.  3 

2,  005 

93.  3 

2.  5 

4.  2 

910 

Available,  did  not  participate 

72.8 

7.  7 

19.  5 

1,  190 

91.  9 

2.  4 

5.  6 

903 

Available,  participated 

70.2 

11.  8 

18.  0 

2,  182 

88.  4 

4.0 

7.  6 

1,  382 

M 

7,  175 

• 

5,  926 

M A 

151 

74 

nP/\+ol  "NT  f Q ““ 

7,  326 

6,  000 

> Father=Real  father  who  is  living  at  home;  stepfather. 

Other=:Foster  father;  grandfather;  another  n lative;  another  adult. 

None=Real  father  who  is  not  living  at  home ; no  one. 

a level  of  approximately  55  ]Dercent  for  Negro 
pupils  and  40  percent  for  whites.  Because  this 
nonresponse  rate  was  so  high  arid  would  introduce 
biases  difficult  to  ascertain,  it  was  decided  not  to 
use  this  information. 

The  most  useful  and  effective  SES  indicator 
available  is  whether  a family  owns  certain  items, 
such  as  a vacuum  cleaner,  dictionary,  etc.  This 
method  of  determining  SES  has  been  used  by 
Warner,  Chapin,  and  others  and  has  shown  a 
high  degree  of  correlation  with  other  variables 
such  as  income,  occupational  status,  and  educa- 
tion. The  questionnaire  included  items  on  six 
household  articles  in  the  pupil’s  home  and  three 
types  of  educational  materials  that  might  be 
found  in  the  home:  television  set,  telephone, 
record  players,  refrigerator,  automobile,  vacuum 


cleaner,  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  and  daily  news- 
paper. 

An  index  was  constructed  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  items  owned  by  a pupil’s  family.  Essen- 
tiaUy,  this  index  is  a combination  of  two  indices 
used  elsewhere  in  this  report:  items  in  the  home 
and  reading  material  in  the  home.  The  owner- 
ship of  a dictionary  or  encyclopedia  by  his  parents 
would  not  be  related  in  the  same  way  to  the 
educational  opportunities  of  a first-grade  pupil 
as  to  a pupil  in  higher  grades.  For  pupils  in  grades 
above  the  first,  these  educational  materials  would 
tend  to  represent  facilities  in  the  home  available 
for  reference  and  study;  for  a firet-grader,  use  of  a 
dictionary  or  encyclopedia  would  not  be  expected. 
Therefore,  the  reading  material  index  vas  in- 
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Table  8*14.3.— Means  on  items-owned/reading-material  index  ^ ordered  from  highest  to  lowest  mean:  By  race  and 

region,  for  respondents  in  the  three  primary  analytical  groups 


Race 

Region  3 

Area 

Mean 

IVhif.PQ 

N On- South  

Metropolitan 

7.  69 

N onmetr  ODolitan 

7.  24 

Snn'f'.Vi 

Metropolitan 

7. 10 

N onmetrODolitan  - 

6.  34 

NonJSoiit.h  - 

Metropolitan 

6.  15 

Nonmetrooolitan  

5.  30 

SauLVi  _ 

Metropolitan 

5.  18 

N onmetroDolitan  - 

4.  54 

Nnn-Soiith  

Entire  region 

7.  60 

South  

6.  84 

N on-S  outh  

5.  62 

South 

do 

4.  73 

» In  this  table,  the  decimal  point  in  the  index  has  been  shifted  so  that  the  mean  represents  the  average  number  of  the  following  9 items  that  are  possessed  by 
respondents  in  a given  group: 

Television  set  Refrigerator  Dictionary 

Telephone  Automobile  Encyclopedia 

Recoid  player,  hi-fl,  or  stereo  Vacuum  cleaner  Dally  newspaper 

* Region  Is  broken  down  as  follows:  Non-South  =North  and  West;  South =South  and  Southwest. 


terpreted  for  this  analysis  as  an  indicator  of  the 
parents’  educational  background. 

A score  of  10  was  assigned  to  a pupil  for  each 
household  article  and  educational  item  that  his 
family  owned ; a score  of  zero  was  assigned  for  those 
items  not  possessed  by  the  family.  For  “Don’t 
know”  rcinonses  or  blank  responses  for  a given 
item,  a score  of  5 was  assigned.  Table  8.14.3  shows 
the  average  index  scores  for  whites  and  Negroes 
in  each  region.  Thus,  Negroes  would  seem  to 
have  more  need  for  compensatory  programs  than 
white,  pupils  in  the  South  more  than  those  in  the 
non-South,  and  children  in  rural  areas  more  than 
those  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Tables  8.14.4  (Negroes)  and  8.14.5  (whites) 
indicate  the  distribution  of  index  scores  and  the 
average  index  scores  for  pupils  in  the  “treated” 
and  comparison  groups.  Looking  at  the  right- 
most columns  of  these  tables,  we  see  that  the  mean 
number  of  household  and  reading  material  items 


owned  differs  between  pupils  in  the  comparison 
groups  and  “treated”  groups. 

In  general.  Head  Start  participants  are  from 
poorer  families  than  nonparticipants,  and  in  most 
cases,  nonparticipants  attending  schools  in  which 
Head  Start  was  offered  are  poorer  than  children 
in  communities  where  the  program  was  not 
available;  the  exception  to  this  is  for  Negroes  in 
the  South,  where  participants  and  nonparticipants 
in  the  same  schools  were  of  comparable  SES,  and 
the  schools  without  Head  Start  programs  in 
metropolitan  areas  contained  pupils  from  poorer 
families  than  schools  with  programs. 

Since  there  is  a wide  disparity  in  the  family 
backgrounds  between  Head  Start  participants  and 
nonparticipants  in  most  cases,  it  would  seem  nec- 
essary to  examine  performance  controlling  for 
various  family  background  variables,  particularly 
those  variables  in  which  there  is  greatest  diver- 
gence between  participants  and  nonparticipants. 
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Table  8.14.4.— Negroes:  Items 


•owned/reading-materlal  Index,  by  region  and  gn.ui> 


Region  and  group 


metropolitan 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 
Available,  nonparticipants 
Available,  participants 
South  and  Southwest  : 

No  program  available 
Available,  nonparticipants 
Available,  participants 

N = - 

nonmetropolitan 


North  and  West: 

No  program  available 
AvaUable,  nonparticipants 

Available,  participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 
Available,  nonparticipants 
Available,  participants 

N=- 


Percent  with  Index  value  X 


Base  N 


Mean 


00%  = 1,  921 
00%  = 
.00%= 


437 

526 


63.  714 
58.  764 
58.  859 


100%=  785 

100%=  619 

100% =2,  485 


48.  184 
52.  116 
53.  211 


6,  773 


00%  = 
00%  = 
100%  = 


633 

433 

780 


100%  = 2,  032 
100%  = 1,  227 
100% =2,  221 


57.  172 
52.  979 
50.  403 

45.  541 
44.  034 

46.  004 


7,326 
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Table  8.14.5.— Whites:  Items-owned/reading-material  index,  by  region  and  group 


Region  and  group 


Metropolitan 


North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants- 

Available,  participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants. 
Available,  participants 


Percent  with  Index  value  X 


N = . 


N ONMETROPOLITAN 


North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants. 

Available,  participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants. . 
Available,  participants 


N = . 


(M).6 

1-1.6 

^2.6 

. 3-3.6 

4-4.5 

6-5.5 

6.6-6 

7-7.6 

8-8.6 

9 

Base  N 

0.  0 

0.  1 

0.2 

0.  6 

3.  4 

5.  2 

9.  2 

19.  9 

33.  8 

27.  5 

100%=2,  538 

. 3 

0 

.3 

4.  2 

5.  0 

9.  5 

14.  8 

18.  7 

31.  4 

15.  8 

100%=  379 

0 

0 

. 5 

4.  3 

10.  8 

12.  4 

11.  9 

19.  8 

24.  5 

15.  8 

100%=  444 

0 

0 

. 8 

3.  5 

2.  2 

7.  0 

13.  2 

19.  2 

32.  7 

21.  4 

100%=  370 

0 

0 

2.  5 

6.  9 

6.  5 

10.  5 

12.  3 

18.  5 

23.  6 

19.  2 

100%=  276 

0 

0 

0 

6.  2 

11.  8 

12.  9 

14.  3 

20.  5 

19.  0 

15.  4 

100%=  552 

=== 

— 

— — 

- ■— 

------ 

4,  559 

. 1 

. 1 

. 6 

1.  2 

4.  8 

7.  3 

13.  8 

21.  6 

31.  4 

19.  1 

100%  = !,  721 

. 0 

. 4 

. 4 

1.  5 

5.  4 

8.2 

10.  6 

23.  6 

26.  0 

23.  6 

100%=  461 

. 0 

1.  2 

1«  3 

6.  6 

8.  4 

13.  6 

21.  7 

12.  4 

19.  5 

15.  1 

100%=  604 

. 1 

. 5 

2.  4 

5.  9 

11.  9 

13.  2 

16.  9 

17.  4 

18.  2 

13.  4 

100%=  916 

. 2 

1.  1 

1.  7 

5.  9 

12.  1 

11.  7 

14.  2 

17.  5 

19.  6 

16.  0 

100%=  908 

. 4 

. 9 

3.  9 

9.  3 

12.  2 

13.  7 

17.  1 

15.  0 

14.  0 

13.  5 

100%  = !,  390 

6,  000 

Mean 


76.  540 
70.  369 
67.  781 


73.  324 
67.  699 
65.  525 


72.  815 
72.  950 
64.  420 


63.  591 

64.  609 
60.  302 


8.15.1  Ability  Test  scores,  controlling  for  other 
background  variables. — In  section  8.14  we  found 
that  Head  Start  participants  were  more  likely 
to  come  from  large  families  than  were  non- 
participants. In  tables  8.15.1  and  8.15.2  we  see 
that  pupils  from  large  families  have  lower  test 
scores  than  pupils  from,  smaller  families,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  wnite  children.  The  pattern 
for  Negroes  is  far  less  consistent  than  that  for 
whites,  but  i:i  the  same  direction.  Looking  at 
test  scores  for  children  from  large  families  we 
find  that  Head  Start  participants  score  lower  than 
those  pupils  attending  schools  where  no  program 
was  offered.  Comparing  participants  with  non- 
participants in  the  same  schools,  again  looking 


only  at  children  from  large  families,  in  most  cases 
Head  Start  participants  again  have  lower  scores. 
The  exception  to  this  appears  for  white  pupils  in 
the  South  who  did  not  attend  kindergarten,  who 
score  higher  than  others  in  their  school  if  they 
participated  in  Head  Start.  Also,  metropolitan 
Negroes  who  participated  have  higher  scores  than 
nonparticipants  in  a majority  of  cases. 

Absence  of  a father  in  the  home  did  not  have  the 
anticipated  effect  on  ability  scores  (tables  8.15.3— 
6).  Overall,  pupils  without  fathers  performed  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  those  with  fathers, 

although  there  was  some  variation  between 
groups. 
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Tabl<s  8.15.1.— Negroes,  metropolitan:  Average  ability  scores  by  region,  previous  kindergarten  attendance 

(question  27),  and  household  size  (question  7) 


Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

Household _ __  

2-5 

6-7 

8+ 

2-6 

6-7 

8+ 

2-5 

6-7 

8+ 

REGION  AND  GROUP 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

17.  672 

16.  816 

16.  377 

21.  919 

20.  154 

19.  475 

697 

539 

408 

Available^  nonparticipants.. 

16.  215 

17.  441 

16.  390 

17.  758 

20.  568 

20.  268 

116 

102 

105 

Available^  participants 

16.  720 

15.  808 

16.  362 

18.  630 

16.  315 

15.  962 

111 

73 

80 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

18.  000 

16.  835 

17.  545 

22.  433 

21.  315 

20.  136 

113 

73 

22 

Available,  nonparticipants 

16.  453 

16.  Ill 

15.  616 

17.  969 

17.  555 

18.  400 

97 

81 

60 

Available,  participants 

17.  070 

16.  733 

17.  166 

17.  532 

17.  521 

19.  571 

342 

236 

252 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten : 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available. 

17.  093 

15.  931 

17.  333 

19.  937 

19.  655 

19.  381 

32 

29 

21 

Available,  nonparticipants  

14.  517 

15.  230 

lA  285 

14.  000 

14.  730 

13.  535 

29 

26 

28 

Available,  participants 

15.  042 

15.  881 

lA  685 

14.  414 

16.  095 

14.  985 

70 

42 

70 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available. 

15.  473 

} 5.  994 

15.  626 

15.  807 

17.  297 

16.  735 

114 

188 

174 

Available,  nonparticipants.  

14.  819 

15.  229 

14.  930 

13.  811 

15.  156 

13.  590 

122 

109 

100 

Available,  participants 

15,  596 

15.  807 

14.  898 

14.  834 

16.  334 

14.  225 

446 

484 

511 

N:r-  

6. 102 

NA,  KG- 

356 

AnftWftrftH  PCfi.  NA  O.  R — 

315 

Totftl  N fadiufited^  = . 

6.773 

1 

1 
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Table  8.15.2.— Whites,  nonmetropolitan:  Average  ability  scores  by  region,  previotis  kindergarten  (question 

27),  and  number  of  children  (under  18)  in  family  (question  8) ^ 


Children. 


REGION  AND  GROUP 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants 

Available,  participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants 

Available,  participants 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonparticipants 

Available,  participants — 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available,  nonpai'ticipants 

Available,  participants.  - 

N- - 

NA,  KG 

Answered  KG,  NA  Q.  8. 


Total  N (adjusted) . 


9. 

20. 

8. 


Verbal 


1-3 


9. 

20. 

18. 


811 

007 

828 

751 

128 

358 


18. 

19. 

17. 

18. 
18. 
18. 


4-6 


6+ 


19.  301 
19.  135 
19.  784 

19.  117 
19.  620 
17.  373 


935 

349 

166 

934 

458 

413 


19.  280 
18.  733 


Total  nonvei’bal 


1-3 


28.  354 
28.  401 


19.  022  24.  802 


18.  000 
17.  500 
16.  323 


18.  923 

17.  416 

18.  205 


17.  658 
17.  809 
16.  815 


4-6 


6+ 


Number  of  cases 


1-3 


27.  373  27.  647 


26.  546 
28.  519 
23.  023 


27.  256 
24.  455 

27.  235 

28.  120 
21.  722 


18.  487 
17.  606 
15.  344 


17.  200 

16.  530 

17.  143 


25.  914 
24.  879 


26.  229 
22.  607 


2A  466 
27.  22 

26.  200 
27.  125 
18.  823 


19.  855  23.  877 


24  926 
23.  000 
18.  473 


23.  461 
22.  305 
22.  602 


21.  248 
21.  946 
20.  039 


19.  626 

18.  765 

19.  547 


688 

127 

76 

141 

156 

212 


187 

83 

138 

366 

347 

588 


4-6 


372 

74 

79 

34 

58 

83 


144 

84 

107 


205 

168 

254 

5,  503 
315 
182 

6,  000 


8+ 


139 

15 

45 

5 

8 

34 


41 

33 

93 

75 

98 

146 
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Table  8.15.3.— Negroes,  metropolitan:  Average  ability  scores  by  region,  previous  kindergarten  attendance 

(question  27),  and  acting  father  (question  9)  * 


Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

Acting  father 

Father 

Other 

None 

Father 

Other 

None 

Father 

Other 

None 

beqion/qboup 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

17. 147 

16.  750 

16.  797 

20.  669 

19. 806 

21.  023 

1,364 

88 

301 

Available,  nonparticipants 

16. 346 

17. 944 

17.  529 

18. 984 

21.611 

20.  882 

257 

18 

51 

Available,  participants 

16. 477 

13. 882 

13. 105 

16.718 

17. 705 

18. 500 

220 

17 

38 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

17. 007 

19. 933 

17.  890 

21.  845 

24.  333 

21.  527 

136 

15 

55 

Available,  nonparticipants 

IS. 463 

15. 000 

15.  244 

18. 620 

14.  466 

16.612 

179 

15 

49 

Available,  participants.  

17. 046 

17. 823 

16.  587 

18. 360 

19. 235 

17. 000 

630 

51 

155 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

16. 517 

16.  909 

17.  833 

18. 857 

21.818 

21.  722 

56 

11 

18 

Available,  nonparticipants 

14. 967 

17. 714 

12.312 

15. 177 

17. 571 

9.  250 

62 

7 

16 

Available,  participants. 

15. 307 

13. 250 

13. 277 

14.  692 

12.625 

13. 777 

153 

8 

36 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

15. 287 

15. 794 

17.  490 

15. 954 

20. 435 

18.710 

348 

39 

100 

Available,  nonparticipants 

14. 952 

16.  692 

14. 631 

14. 075 

15. 230 

14. 671 

252 

13 

76 

Available,  participants. 

15. 433 

15. 170 

15.  443 

15.  207 

15.212 

14. 628 

1,058 

94 

307 

N 

6, 293 

NA,  KG 

356 

Answered  KG:  NA, 

question  9 

124 

Total  N (adjusted) 

6,  773 

1 1 

1 

1 

> See  footnote  to  table  4.6. 
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Table  8.1S.4.*Negioee,  nonmetropolitan  t Average  ability  aooree  byj  region,  previous  kindergarten  (question  27), 

and  acting  father  (question  9)  * 


VerbaJi 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

Acting  father 

Father 

Other 

None 

Father 

Other 

None 

Father 

Other 

None 

rboion/group 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

18. 518 

19. 078 

18.  562 

24. 265 

22. 342 

24. 187 

264 

38 

64 

Available,  nonparticipants 

17. 074 

16. 222 

15. 272 

21.  429 

18. 000 

15. 363 

107 

9 

11 

Available,  participants 

18. 510 

19. 500 

16. 700 

19. 590 

20. 500 

18. 800 

100 

6 

30 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

16.371 

18. 192 

15. 083 

16. 673 

18. 500 

15. 983 

202 

26 

60 

Available,  nonparticipants 

14. 989 

18.  540 

16. 272 

15. 626 

22. 800 

14. 727 

198 

20 

44 

Available,  participants 

15. 844 

17.317 

16. 852 

16. 159 

16.  439 

18. 000 

232 

41 

61 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

16. 542 

17. 266 

16.  913 

20  563 

21.333 

18. 782 

142 

15 

23 

Available,  nonparticipants 

15. 356 

15. 375 

15. 666 

17. 777 

20.  781 

15.214 

216 

32 

42 

Available,  participants.  

15.  218 

12. 405 

15. 288 

17. 026 

13.  675 

17. 254 

384' 

37 

118 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

15.  323 

15. 936 

15. 171 

15.  745 

16. 179 

15. 498 

1, 186 

173 

251 

Available,  nonparticipants 

15.  056 

16. 432 

15.812 

14.  678 

18. 820 

15.  147 

643 

67 

176 

Available,  participants.  

15.319 

16.  668 

14.  418 

15.  063 

18. 341 

15. 389 

1,249 

205 

311 

N 

6, 783 

NA,  KG 

444 

Answered  KG,  NA 

question  9 

139 

Total  N (adjusted) 

7,  366 

1 

1 

1 Ban  footcnots  to  Ublo  4.5. 
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Table  8.1S^.-WliltM,  metropolitan:  Averege  obiUty  aoores  by  region,  previous  kindergarten  attendance 

(question  27),  and  acting  father  (question  9) 


Acting  tather. 


Verbal 


Father 


bbgion/gboup 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available — nonpartioipanfcs. . 

Available — participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available— 

Available — nonpartioipants 

Available — participants 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available — nonparticipants 

Available — participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available.. 

Available — nonparti  cipants 

Available — participants 

N - 

NA,  KG 

Answered  KG:  NA, 
question  9— 


Total  N (adjusted). 


other 


19.  645 
18.  779 

18.  396 

19.  877 

20.  Oil 
18.  217 


18.  161 
18.  239 

17.  734 

18.  053 
18.  822 

19.  041 


19.  640 
15.  333 
19.  GOO 

19.  166 

20.  000 

19.  500 


19.  666 
16.  500 
18.  666 

14.  333 
19.  600 
19.  040 


None 


Total  nonverbal 


Father 


18.  956 

18.  625 
18.  000 

19.  000 
19.  166 
18.  400 


18.  500 
16.  636 

16.  950 

17.  428 

19.  750 

18.  911 


27.  594 

25.  188 
22.  458 

26.  929 

27.  219 
22.  811 


23.  806 
23.  321 

22.  827 

23.  485 

24.  056 

25.  030 


Other 


25.  840 

23.  333 

24.  000 

25.  333 
29.  400 
23.  000 


20.  000 
27.  500 
17.  888 

22.  666 
25.  600 
21.  720 


None 


25.  175 

26.  562 

22.  909 

23.  000 
32.  166 
21.  200 


25.  625 
22.  818 
19.  785 

21.  714 
27.  625 

26.  088 


Number  of  cases 


Father 


2,  073 
186 
179 

171 

91 

101 


186 

146 

203 

167 

141 

363 


Other 


25 

3 

6 

6 

5 

10 


3 

5 

25 
4,  367 
139 

53 

4,  559 


None 


114 

16 

11 

5 

6 
10 


8 

11 

20 

7 

16 

34 


1 8m  footnote  to  table  4.5. 
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Table  8.1S.6.— Whites«  nonmetropolitan:  Average  ability /scores  by  region,  previous  kindergarten  (question  27), 

and  acting  father  (question  9) 


Acting  father 

Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

Father 

Other 

None 

Father 

Other 

None 

Father 

Other 

None 

begion/gboup 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

19.  602 

18. 750 

19.  660 

28. 107 

28. 583 

25. 820 

1,  172 

12 

50 

Available,  nonparticipants 

19.  540 

20. 750 

20.  750 

27.  459 

29.  250 

30.  750 

220 

4 

4 

Available,  participants 

19. 173 

16. 000 

19. 058 

25. 795 

4.  000 

23. 294 

161 

3 

17 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

19.  645 

19.  500 

17. 444 

27. 040 

29.  500 

19.  555 

172 

2 

9 

Available,  nonparticipants 

19.  986 

19. 666 

18. 857 

28. 440 

33. 000 

26. 714 

218 

3 

7 

Available,  participants. 

17. 909 

17. 333 

18.  206 

22. 326 

18.  066 

22. 827 

288 

15 

29 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

18. 947 

20. 000 

17. 760 

26. 133 

26.  500 

23. 160 

344 

4 

25 

Available,  nonparticipants 

18. 422 

16. 375 

18.  384 

23. 963 

18.  250 

21.307 

194 

8 

13 

Available,  participants 

16. 882 

17. 800 

16.  750 

20.  842 

16. 200 

20. 035 

331 

5 

28 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

18. 238 

18.  473 

19.  208 

22. 219 

24. 894 

24.  833 

612 

19 

24 

Available,  nonparticipants 

18. 024 

17. 388 

17. 853 

22. 010 

20. 055 

18.  658 

570 

18 

41 

Available,  participants. 

17. 847 

18. 925 

17.219 

21.  605 

22. 600 

19.  986 

878 

40 

73 

N 

),  613 

NA,  KG... 

315 

Answered  KG,  NA 

question  9 

72 

Total  N (adjusted) . 

6,  000 

1 Bee  footnote  to  table  4.6. 


Tables  8.I5.7.-10  present  ability  test  averages 
controlling  for  the  SES  of  respondents  using  the 
items-owned/reading-material  index.  Looking 
first  at  the  pupils  from  *;he  poorest  families,  those 
with  four  or  less  of  the  household  items  (six  or 
less  for  whites),  we  see  that  apparent  effects  of 


Head  Start  participation  for  Negroes  were  different 
from  the  apparent  effects  for  whites.  The  table 
below  summarizes  differences  in  ability  scores  be- 
tween low  SES  Head  Start  participants  and  non- 
participants in  the  same  schools.  A positive  dif- 
ference indicates  a higher  score  for  participants. 


Attended  KG 

Did  not  attend  KG 

Verbal 

Nonverbal 

Verbal 

Nonverbal 

N egroes — Metropolitan : 

Non-South - 

+ 0.  041 

+ 0.  054 

+ 0.  461 

-1.246 

South - 

+ .921 

-1. 166 

+ .307 

+ .373 

Negroes — N onmetropolitan : 

Non-South 

+ 3.  387 

+ 3.  552 

+ .380 

+ .938 

South 

+ 1.609 

+ 4. 102 

-.  155 

+ .076 

Whites — Metropolitan : 

Non-South 

-.  107 

-1.841 

-2.227 

-4.  013 

South 

+ 1.287 

- 1.  538 

-.610 

+ .386 

Whites — N onmetropolitan : 

Non- South 

+ .722 

+ 1.488 

-.459 

-1.086 

South - 

-2.990 

-8.  037 

+ . 142 

+ .344 
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Table  8*15*7.— Negroes,  metropolitan:  Average  ability /scores  by  I’egion,  preVious<idndergalrten  attendance  (ques- 
tion 27),  and  items-owned/reading-material  index 


Index 

Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

0-4.6 

6-6.6 

7-9 

0-4.6 

6-6.6 

7-9 

0-4.6 

6-6.6 

7-9 

SiaOION/OHOTTP 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

15.  782 

16.  785 

17.  593 

17.  155 

19.  912 

21.  955 

258 

671 

869 

Available,  Nonparticipants 

15.  897 

15.  921 

17.  587 

17.  176 

19.  315 

20.  644 

68 

127 

138 

Available,  Participants 

15.  938 

15.  913 

16.  802 

17.  230 

17.  058 

17.  643 

65 

138 

101 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

17.  505 

16.  626 

18.  438 

21.  494 

18.  946 

26.  510 

89 

75 

49 

Available,  Nonparticipants 

15.  083 

15.  804 

17.  163 

16.  800 

16.  260 

20.  423 

60 

92 

92 

Available,  Participants - 

16.  004 

16.  397 

18.  016 

15.  634 

17.  196 

20.  361 

241 

229 

371 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

16.  300 

16.  151 

18.  291 

16.  033 

21.  333 

21.  959 

30 

33 

24 

Available,  Nonparticipants 

13.  935 

15.  300 

14.  555 

14.  000 

13.  600 

‘ 16.  Ill 

31 

■aO 

18 

Available,  Participants - 

14.  396 

14.  666 

15.  410 

12.  754 

15.  027 

15.  320 

53 

72 

78 

S(  th  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

15.  199 

15.  743 

17.  588 

15.  957 

16.  364 

20.  988 

256 

148 

90 

Available,  Nonparticipants 

14.  644 

15.  065 

15.  464 

13.  055 

15.  056 

15.  788 

163 

107 

71 

Available,  Participants 

14.  951 

15.  663 

15.  992 

13.  428 

15.  916 

17.  208 

637 

550 

283 

N 

6,  417 

MA  TCn 

356 

6,  773 

i 
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Table 8.15.8.  Negroes,  nonmetropolitan:  Average  abiUty/scores  by  region,  previous  kindergarten  attendance 

(question  27),  and  items-Hiwned/reading-muterial  index 


Index. 


region/grotjp 


Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Availa  ble — Nonparticipants 

Avail  able — Participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available — Nonparticipants 

Available — Participants 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available — Nonparticipants 

Available — Participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available — Nonparticipants 

Available — Participants 


Verbal 


(M.6 


17.831 
14.  928 
18.315 


N 

NA,  KG. 


Total  N (adjusted). 


15. 931 

14.  217 

15.  826 


6-6.6 


7-9 


18. 455 
16. 255 
17.  767 


16. 307 
14.  572 
14. 952 


14. 702 
14. 871 
14.716 


15. 758 
15.810 
16. 554 


16. 973 
15. 663 
14.  933 


16. 000 
15. 767 
15.  576 


18.  925 
17.  697 
18. 285 


1'^.  202 
15. 876 
16. 568 


17. 488 
16. 727 
15. 460 


16. 956 
16. 770 
17.  033 


Total  nonverbal 


(M.6 


6-6.5 


7-9 


24.  633 
14. 500 
18. 052 


16. 150 
12. 463 
16. 565 


17.  740 
15. 809 
16.  747 


14.  835 
14.  .549 
14.  625 


23.  641 
19.319 
20.  267 


14.  833 
16. 727 
17. 062 


21.  945 
18. 602 
17. 067 


24. 493 
22. 924 
18. 314 


19. 404 
18. 353 
16. 529 


Number  of  cases 


(M.6 


71 

14 

57 


6-6.6  7-9 


73 

69 

115 


16. 405 
15.  859 
15.627 


25. 720 
20.  227 
16. 805 


18. 153 
16. 137 
18. 444 


104 

131 

253 


943 

559 

1,010 


145 

47 

56 


120 

132 

128 


162 

66 

35 


37 

98 

179 


505 

249 

494 


99 

65 

102 


n 

o6 

113 


183 

87 

272 


6,  882 
444 


7,  326 
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Table  8»15»9**^Wbite89  metit>]N>litan:  Average  ability /scores  by  region^  previous  kindergarten  attendance 

(question  27)$  and  items-owned/reading-material  index 


Index 

Verbal 

Total  nonverbal 

Number  of  cases 

0-8.6 

7-8.6 

0 

0-6.6 

7-8.6 

0 

0-6.6 

7-8.6 

0 

reqion/qroup 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

18. 938 

19.  486 

20. 159 

25.  712 

27. 131 

28. 989 

372 

1,  229 

651 

Available — Nonparticipants 

17.  846 

19.  063 

19. 106 

22. 430 

28. 073 

27. 553 

65 

95 

47 

Available — Participants 

17. 739 

16.  763 

21. 898 

20. 589 

21. 157 

27.714 

73 

76 

49 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

18.  684 

19.  988 

20. 327 

23. 605 

26.711 

29. 181 

38 

90 

55 

Available — Nonparticipants 

18. 150 

19.  941 

21. 161 

26. 100 

27. 509 

28. 774 

20 

51 

31 

Available — Participants 

19.  437 

17.275 

18. 933 

24.  562 

20. 482 

25.  286 

48 

58 

15 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

16.  881 

18. 965 

19. 194 

21. 171 

24.  701 

27.  444 

76 

87 

36 

Available — Nonparticipants 

17.  879 

18. 186 

18. 500 

21.  655 

24. 197 

24.  083 

58 

91 

12 

Available — Participants 

15.  652 

18. 714 

21. 000 

17.  642 

34. 621 

28. 523 

95 

119 

21 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

16. 033 

18.  768 

19.  708 

18.  593 

25. 357 

27. 750 

59 

95 

24 

Available — Nonparticipants 

18. 728 

18. 983 

19.  650 

22.  222 

26. 901 

26.  050 

81 

61 

20 

Available — Participants 

!8. 118 

18. 974 

21.  685 

22. 608 

26. 310 

28. 185 

194 

158 

70 

N 

d dOfi 

NA,  KG 

Total  N (adjusted) 

d fifiQ 

Table  8.15.10.” Whites,  nonmetropolitan : Average  ability /scores  by  region,  previous  kindergarten  attendance 

(question  27),  and  items-owned/rsading-material  index  


Index. 


Verbal  index 


0-6.6 


region/group 

Attended  kindergarten: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

Available — N onparticipants 

Available — Participants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available — Nonparticipants 

Available— Participants 

Did  not  attend  kindergarten; 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available — 

Available — N onparticipants 

Available — F'articipants 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

Available — N onparticipants 

Available — Participants 



NA,  KG 


Total  N (adjusted). 


19. 046 
19. 028 
19.  750 

18. 948 
19. 191 
16.201 


18. 544 
17. 168 
16. 609 

17. 486 
17. 142 
17. 284 


7-8.6 


19.  751 
19.511 
19. 070 

19.  658 
20. 207 
18. 796 


18. 781 

18.  769 
17. 127 

19.  289 
18.838 
18. 203 


19. 920 
19. 984 
18. 838 

19. 745 
20. 039 
19.  423 


19. 913 
19. 309 
18. 142 

19.981 
19. 777 
20. 195 


Total  nonverbal  index 


0-8.5 


26. 554 
22. 400 
23. 888 

25. 974 
26. 723 
18.  686 


24. 788 
20. 831 
19.  745 

20. 389 
19. 606 
19. 950 


7-8.5 


28. 209 
28. 178 
27. 507 

26. 670 
28. 339 
22. 592 


25.  817 
24. 022 
22. 169 

24.911 
23. 543 
22. 680 


29.  458 
29. 076 
23. 98? 

27. 220 
29. 636 
27. 129 


28.775 
27.547 
25.  ri 

26. 444 
27. 476 
28. 119 


Number  of  cases  index 


0-8.6 


7-8.6 


35 

72 

39 

47 

134 


123 

83 

228 

393 

351 

632 


667 

129 

71 

85 

106 

113 


192 

91 

118 

214 
217 
275 
5,  685 
315 


6,  000 


253 

65 

62 

59 

77 

85 


5J 

42 

28 

54 

63 

92 


Negroes  who  participated  in  Head  Start  tended 
to  score  higher  than  nonparticipants,  a pattern 
not  usually  exhibited  by  white  pupils  who  par- 
ticipated. It  would  seem  that  those  pupils  from 
most  deficient  family  backgi’ounds  are  able  to 
benefit  most  from  a program  lik«  Head  Start. 
Looking  at  tables  8.15.7  and  .8  we  see  that  the 
differences  in  scores  between  participants  and 
nonparticipants  from  medium  SES  Negroes  was 
generallv  smaller  than  those  presented  above. 
For  high  SES  Negro  pupils,  Head  Start  partici- 
pants generally  scored  lower  than  nonpajticipants 
in  the  same  school.  Thus,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  whites,  whose  background  are  less 
culturally  deprived  than  those  of  Negroes,  would 
not  show  effects  of  Head  Start  participation  as 

strongly  as  Negroes  would. 

The  group  that  would  appear  to  have  benefited 
most  from  Head  Start,  looking  as  we  have  been 
only  at  differences  in  test  scores  between  pupils 
from  the  lowest  SES  families,  is  comprised  of 
Negroes  living  in  nonmetropolitan  areas.  How- 
ever, participants  in  these  locations  did  not 
perform  as  well  as  nonparticipants  who  are  at- 


tending schools  where  Head  Start  is  not  available 
The  differences  between  scores  for  Head  Start 
participiants  and  nonparticipants  are  small  in 
many  instances.  Considering  the  short  length  of 
the  program  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  participation  could  immediately  and  uni- 
versally affect  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  reasoning 
abilities  of  pupils.  Instead,  the  program  may 
impart  to  the  participants  a higher  degree  of 
educational  motivation — a desire  to  learn  and  an 
interest  in  school — that  would  not  become  evident 
in  the  form  of  higher  test  scores  until  a pupil  had 
been  in  school  for  several  years. 

In  section  8.13  we  examined  certain  behavior 
traits  that  pupils  were  identified  as  possessing/nor 
possessLiP"  by  their  teachers.  It  appeared  that 
Head  Stu,. . participants,  particularly  Negro  par- 
ticipants, had  a greater  proportion  of  favorable 
responses  that  nonparticipants  within  the  same 
school;  i.e.,  that  participation  in  project  Head 
Start  may  have  increased  the  motivation  of  a 
pupil  to  take  an  interest  in  school.  This  will 
again  be  examined  in  the  next  section,  controlling 
for  family  background. 
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8,16  Education  motivation  and  project  Head 
Start 


To  examine  the  classroom  behavior  and  motiva- 
tion of  pupils,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  back  to 
Q.  32-39,  used  in  section  8.13  rather  than  con  - 
sidering each  question  individually  as  was  done  in 
that  section,  and  index  was  constructed  using  the 
eight  items.  A positive  (favorable)  response  by 
a teacher  for  a pupil  was  assigned  a score  of  10, 
an  unfavorable  response  0,  and  a blank  response 
five.  The  nonresponse  rate  for  each  question  was 
approximately  1 percent,  a figure  smaller  than  that 
for  most  other  items  in  the  questionnaire.  The 
**pupil  evaluation”  index  thus  had  a range  of  zero 
to  80,  with  a score  of  80  representing  eight  positive 
responses  for  a pupil.  Presumably,  those  pupUs 
with  the  highest  index  values  showed  the  best 
ciftssroom  behavior  and  the  greatest  interest  in 


i: 
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school  activities. 

Examining  tables  8.16.1  and  8.16.2  in  which  the 
sex  of  the  pupil  is  controlled,  it  would  seem  that 
Head  Start  participants  have  developed  a great 
deal  of  education  motivation  through  their  partic- 
ipation in  the  program.  Below  are  summarized 
the  differences  between  participants  and  nonpartic- 
ipants from  both  comparison  groups.  Data  pre- 
sented are  the  figures  for  nonparticipants  expressed 
in  terms  of  differences  from  the  mean  for  Head 
Start  participants;  a positive  sign  indicates  a 
higher  score  for  participants. 

No  difference  appears  to  emerge  in  the  effects  of 
Head  Start  for  mal^  and  females,  although  females 
had  higher  index  scores  than  malts  in  46  of  the  48 
groups. . For  Negroes,  Head  Start  participants 
have  higher  index  averages  (i.e.,  better  classroom 
behavior  and  seemingly  greater  educational  in- 
terest) than  nonparticipants  from  the  same  schools 
and  nonparticipants  in  communities  whera  Head 
Start  programs  were  not  given.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  that  teachers  in  areas  where  the 
program  was  not  available  many  have  rated  stu- 
v_jnts  in  a different  manner  than  teachers  did  in 
schools  offering  Head  Start  programs.  In  the  case 
of  white  pupils,  participants  generally  seem  to  have 
the  same  educational  motivation  as  nonpartici- 
pants. 

The  differences  in  education  motivation,  as 
measured  by  the  evaluation  of  pupils  by  their 


teachers,  were  next  examined  controlling  for 
socioeconomic  status  through  use  of  the  items — 
owned/reading-material  index.  The  means  for 
children  in  the  treated  and  comparison  groups, 
classified  by  region,  SES,  and  whether  they  had 
attended  kindergarten,  are  to  be  found  in  tables 
8.16.3  and  8.16.4.  Note  that  the  numbe.r  of 
household/reading-material  items  used  to  delineate 
low,  medium,  and  high  SES  familk  ^ divide  between 
Negroes  and  whites. 

Looking  first  at  nonparticipants  in  any  summer 
program,  attending  the  same  schools  as  Head  Start 
participants,  Negro  pupils  who  participated  in 
Head  Start  from  the  lowest  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds always  had  a higher  average  evaluation 
score  than  nonparticipants,  regardless  of  region 
and  prior  kindergarten  attendance.  Thus,  for 
these  pupils  from  most  deficient  backgrounds, 
teachers  found  that  Head  Start  participants  were 
better  behaved  in  the  classroom  and/or  showed  a 
greater  interest  in  schooling  than  nonparticipants 
in  a summer  program. 

For  whites  from  low  SES  families.  Head  Start 
participants  scored  higher  than  nonparticipants 
in  the  same  schools  in  the  case  of  pupils  from 
metropolitan  areas  who  had  attended  kindergarten 
and  those  from  nonmetropolitan  areas  who  had 
not  attended  kindergarten.  In  addition,  partici- 
pants in  the  nonmetropolitan  non-South  who  had 
previously  attended  kindergarten  had  approxi- 
mately one  more  favorable  response  (of  the  eight 
possible)  concerning  classroom  behavior/interest 
than  nonparticipants  in  the  same  schools.  As 
was  the  case  for  Negroes,  participation  in  Head 
Start  seems  to  have  less  effect  upon  pupils  from 
families  of  higher  socioeconomic  status. 

Negroes  from  higher  socioeconomic  backgrounds 
who  participated  in  Head  Start  also  generally  had 
higher  mean  evaluation  scores  than  nonpartici- 
pants in  the  same  schools,  except  for  the  highest 
SES  group  whose  scores  were  higher  in  some  cases 
but  lower  in  others. 

In  comparing  Negro  participants  with  pupils  of 
comparable  backgrounds  attending  schools  where 
Head  Start  programs  were  not  offered,  the  same 
pattern  seems  to  emerge.  However,  the  ratings 
are  somewhat  subjective  and  the  teachers  evaluat- 
ing the  pupils  are  not  the  same  for  these  two 
groups. 
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Table  8.16.1.— Negroes:  Pupil  evaluation  index  means  by  rej^oiiy  prior  kindergarten  attendance  (question  27), 

group  and  sex  of  pupil  (question  1) 


Reglon/gioap 

Mean:  Pupil  evalimtion  index 

Number  of  cl\S6S 

Not  KQ 

A ttended  KQ 

Not  KQ 

Attended  KQ 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

MBTROPOUTAN 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available. 

52.  867 

60.  555 

60.  141 

66.  672 

42 

45 

921 

876 

Available — Nonparticipants. 

55.  689 

60.  322 

65.  301 

66.  04  , 

58 

31 

166 

167 

Available — Participants 

56.  519 

65.  198 

61.  586 

68.  32! 

102 

101 

167 

137 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

60.  689 

64.  562 

59.  045 

69.  320 

254 

240 

110 

103 

Available — Nonparticipants. 

62.  026 

69.  630 

64.  440 

66.  090 

190 

149 

134 

no 

Available — Participants 

64.  946 

67.  047 

65.  892 

69.  955 

747 

718 

390 

450 

N 

R.  40S 

NA,  KG 

.^.56 

Answered  KG,  NA  question  1 

Total  N (adjusted) 

9 

fi.  77.^ 

NONMETROPOUTAN 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

61.  465 

62.  352 

61.  859 

6A  298 

116 

68 

207 

171 

Available — Nonparticipants. 

61.  677 

59.  726 

58.  636 

69.  375 

149 

146 

55 

72 

Available — Participants 

63.  530 

65.  766 

69.  488 

75.  750 

245 

300 

88 

60 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

59.  703 

62.  164 

66.  740 

68.  089 

827 

804 

135 

157 

Available — Nonparticipants. 

56.  599 

59.  740 

64.  388 

64.  921 

472 

423 

139 

127 

Available — Participants 

60.  238 

66.  384 

67.  866 

70.  080 

923 

849 

157 

187 

N.. 

ft  R77 

NA,  KG 

444 

Answered  KG,  NA  question  1 

5 

Total  N (adjusted) 

7,  326 

518 
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Table  8.16.2.— Whitest  Pupil  evaluation  index  means  by  region,  prior  kin<''.ergarten  attendance  (question  27),  group, 

and  sex  of  pupil  (question  1) 


Mean;  Pupil  evaluation  Index 

Number  of  cases 

Xteglon/group 

Not  EQ 

Attended  EQ 

NotKQ 

Attended  KO 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Feciale 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

MBTKOPOLITAN 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

6A  065 

66.  902 

67.  941 

73.  092 

107 

92 

1110 

1140 

Available — Nonparticipants  

65.  921 

71.  666 

70.  086 

73.  846 

76 

84 

116 

91 

Available — Participants 

6A  436 

69.  550 

72.  j551 

72.  600 

142 

89 

98 

100 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

62.  239 

68.  353 

67.  263 

76.  022 

96 

82 

95 

88 

Available"— Non  participants. 

68.  289 

71.  744 

72.  200 

74.  038 

76 

86 

50 

52 

Available— Participants. 

67.  677 

73.  625 

70.  285 

68.  039 

211 

211 

4 

70 

51 

N 

t,  413 
139 

NA,  KG 

Answered  KCr.  NA  1.  

7 

Total  N (adjusted) 

4.  559 

NONMETROPOLITAN 

North  and  West : 

No  program  available 

68.  832 

73.  742 

69.  '733 

74.  210 

197 

175 

^ — 

632 

614 

Available — Non  participants 

63.  807 

68.  364 

68.  785 

71.  680 

109 

107 

107 

122 

Available — Participants 

60.  829 

66.  823 

69.  375 

72.  882 

193 

181 

120 

85 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

65.  731 

68.  148 

73.  L95 

73.  941 

335 

324 

97 

85 

Available — Nonparticipants 

65.  150 

68.  070 

70.  666 

7A  560 

332 

298 

105 

125 

Available — Participants 

64.  571 

68.  881 

70.  126 

71.  034 

467 

532 

r 

' 158 

174 

N 

>,  680 
315 

NA,  KG  

Answered  KG.  NA  1.  

5 

Total  N (adjusted).  _ __  

6.  000 

’ ¥ 

519 


b 
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Differences  between  the  means  presented  in  tables  8.16.1  and  .2 


Not  attended  KO 

Attended  KO 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Negroes,  metropolitan: 

Non-South: 

No  program  available - 

+ 3.  652 

+ 4.  643 

+ 1.  445 

+ 1.  649 

Nonparticipants  * 

+ . 830 

+ 4.  876 

-3.  715 

+ 2.  274 

South: 

No  program  available 

+ 4.  257 

+ 2.  485 

+ 6.  645 

+.  635 

Nonparticipants 

+ 2.  920 

-2.  483 

+ 1.  252 

+ 3.  865 

Negroes,  nonmetropolitan: 

Non-South: 

No  program  available 

+ 2.  065 

+ 3.  414 

+ 7.  629 

+ 11.  452 

Nonparticipants 

+ 1.  853 

+ 6.  040 

+ 10.  852 

+ 6.  375 

South: 

No  program  available 

+ . 535 

+ 4.  220 

+ 1.  126 

+ 1.  991 

N onparticipants- 

+ 3.  639 

+ 6.  644 

+ 3.  478 

+ 5.  159 

Whites,  metropolitan: 

Non-South: 

No  program  available 

+.  371 

2.  648 

+ 4.  610 

-.  492 

Nonparticipants- 

- 1.  485 

-2.  116 

+ 2.  465 

- L 246 

South: 

No  program  available 

+ 5.  438 

+ 5.  272  ■ 

+ 3.  022 

-7.  983 

Nonparticipants 

612 

+ 1.  881 

- 1.  915 

-5.  999 

Whites,  nonmetropolitan: 

Non-South: 

No  program  available 

-8.  003 

-6.  919 

-.  358 

- 1.  328 

Nonparticipants-  — 

-2.  978 

-1.  541 

-f-.  590 

+ 1.  202 

South: 

No  program  available - 

- 1.  160 

+.  733 

-3.  069 

-2.  907 

Nonparticipants- 

579 

+.  811 

-.  540 

-3.  526 

I “Nonpsrtlclpants”  In  the  above  and  subsequent  tables  refers  to  pupils  In  communities  where  Headstart  programs  were  available  who  did  not  participate; 
i.e.,  nonparticipants  attending  the  same  schools  as  Headstart  participants. 
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Table  8.16.3.— Negroes:  Pupil  evaluation  index  iifeans  by  region,  prior  kind'er^ai^en  attendance  (question  27),  group, 

and  items-owned/reading-ms 'Serial  index 


Mean:  Pupil  evaluation  index 

Begion/group 

Did  not  attend  EG 

Attended  EG 

8ES  Index.. 

(M,5 

5-6.5 

(M.5 

5-6.5 

7-9 

Metropolitan: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available - 

Available — Nonparticipants 

56. 666 
55.  000 

48.  636 
57. 750 

68. 333 
60.  277 

58. 856 
64.  338 

81.699 
64.  488 

65. 926 
67.  427 

Available — Participants  _ 

59. 811 

60.  416 

61.923 

65. 846 

64.  347 

64. 207 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

60.  234 

61.  520 

70.  944 

62. 134 

61.733 

70. 918 

Available — Nonpart^cipants 

61.  809 

65.  233 

73.  450 

60.  750 

64. 510 

68. 750 

Available — Participants 

62. 386 

67. 772 

70.  742 

61.  950 

66.  506 

72. 830 

N onmetropolitan : 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

60.  048 

58. 783 

68. 604 

59.  577 

64.  551 

63.  024 

Available — NonnarticiDants 

54. 580 

68. 061 

61.  969 

69.  285 

65.  212 

63.  409 

Available — Parti  cinants 

61.719 

66. 843 

68.  274 

73. 157 

77. 053 

62. 142 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  nrocram  available 

58.  732 

63. 207 

S5. 847 

69.  452 

62.  791 

71. 666 

Available  — NonDarticinants 

57. 289 

59.  076 

60.  344 

64.  927 

65. 113 

63.  384 

Available— Particinants  

60.  554 

66. 325 

67. 261 

67. 521 

69.  648 

70. 147 

Number  of  cases 

Did  not  attend  EG 

Attended  EG 

SES  Index.. 

(M.5 

5-6.5 

7-9 

0-4.5 

5-6.5 

7-9 

Metropolitan: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

30 

33 

24 

258 

671 

869 

Available — N onparticipants 

31 

40 

18 

68 

127 

138 

Available — Particinants.  

53 

72 

78 

65 

138 

101 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  nrofiTam  available - 

256 

148 

90 

89 

75 

49 

Available— Nonnarticipants 

163 

107 

71 

60 

92 

92 

Available  —Participants  . 

637 

550 

283 

241 

229 

371 

N 

6, 417 

NA,  KG 

356 

Total  N (Adjusted) 

6. 773 

N onmetropolitan : 

North  and  West: 

No  nroirram  available  

104 

37 

43 

71 

145 

162 

Available — Nonnarticipants. - 

131 

98 

66 

14 

47 

66 

Available — Participants 

253 

179 

113 

57 

56 

35 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  nrofrram  available  «.  

943 

505 

183 

73 

120 

99 

AvailaHlft— Nonnartimnants  _ 

559 

249 

87 

69 

132 

65 

Xa  V dMlXdPlw  A W X ^ ^/AAkXMlA  VAwA^ir  AVAA  vws» 

Available — Participants 

1, 010 

494 

272 

115 

128 

102 

N ..  

6, 

882 

na,  kg - 

444 

Total  N (Adjusted)  _ 

7.  326 

521 
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Table  8.16.4.—Whites:  Pupil  evaluation  index  means  by  region,  prior  kindergarten  attendance  (question  27),  group, 

and  items-owned/readiug-material  index 


Region/group 

SES  Index.. 

Mean:  Pupil  evaluation  Index 

Did  not  attend  EQ 

Attended  EQ 

0-6.6 

7-8.6 

0 

0-6.6 

7-8.6 

d 

Metropolitan: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

59.  210 

67.  758 

72.  638 

6a  602 

70.  813 

73.  993 

Available — Nonparticipants 

66.  293 

69.  120 

79.  583 

68.  461 

71.  631 

76.  489 

Available — Participants.  

65.  368 

67.  815 

65.  714 

71.  232 

70.  592 

77.  653 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

56.  949 

67.  578 

75.  000 

65.  789 

73.  666 

71.  818 

Available — N onpartici  pants 

67.  592 

70.  737 

78.  500 

67.  750 

72.  647 

77.  419 

Available — Partic*  pants 

62.  654 

77.  246 

77.  928 

72.  291 

65.  689 

74.  000 

N onmetropolitan : 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

67.  561 

72.  421 

73.  448 

6&  930 

72.  256 

75.  000 

Available — N onpartici  pants 

56.  747 

69.  780 

76.  428 

55.  857 

71.  317 

76.  153 

Available — Participants 

62.  719 

64.364 

69.  285 

66.  388 

71.  549 

75.  161 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

63.  269 

71.  915 

74.  166 

72.  820 

74.  176 

72.  881 

Available — N onparticipants 

61.  908 

72.  188 

72.  777 

70.  425 

71.  273 

76.  298 

Available — Participants 

64  691 

69.  672 

73.  423 

67.  126 

72.  831 

73.  117 

Number  of  cases 

Did  not  attend  EQ 

Attended  EQ 

SES  Index.. 

0-6.6 

7-8.6 

0 

0-6.6 

7-8.6 

0 

Metropolitan: 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available. 

76 

87 

36 

372 

1229 

651 

Available — N onpaHicipants 

58 

91 

12 

65 

95 

47 

Available — Participants. 

95 

119 

21 

73 

76 

49 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

59 

95 

24 

28 

90 

55 

Available — N onparticipants 

81 

61 

20 

20 

51 

31 

Available— Participants.  

194 

158 

70 

48 

58 

15 

N 

4, 

420 

NA,  KG 

139 

Total  N (Adjusted) 

4, 

559 

N onmetropolitan : 

North  and  West: 

No  program  available 

123 

192 

58 

332 

667 

253 

Available — Nonparticipants 

83 

91 

42 

35 

129 

65 

Available — Participants 

228 

118 

28 

72 

71 

62 

South  and  Southwest: 

No  program  available 

393 

214 

54 

39 

85 

59 

Available — Nonparticipants 

351 

217 

63 

47 

106 

77 

Available — Participtants 

632 

275 

92 

134 

113 

85 

N 

5 

085 

NA,  KG 

315 

.Total  N (Adjusted).. 

6,  000 
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8,17  Summary-comparative  opportunity  that 
compensates  for  background  deficient 
cies:  Analysis  of  Project  Head  Start 

Head  Start  programs  were  generally  attended 
by  those  pupils  who  had  the  greatest  amount 
to  gain  through  participation:  Pupils  from  fami- 
lies of  low  socioeconomic  status.  Negro  children 
had  a probability  of  participating  over  five  times 
as  great  as  that  for  white  children  in  the  same 
region  The  highest  degree  of  participation  was 
in  regions  characterized  by  low  socioeconomic 
status  and  low  test  scores;  approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  first-graders  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan South  had  participated  in  Head  Start 
programs,  as  compared  to  less  than  2 percent  of 
the  white  pupils  attending  school  in  non-Southern 
States.  Except  for  Negroe&i  in  the  South  in  com- 
munities where  Head  Start  programs  were  offered, 
pupils  who  participated  came  from  more  deficient 
backgrounds  than  pupils  who  did  not  participate. 
Futhermore,  those  communities  in  which  the  pro- 
gram was  offered  within  a specific  region  were 
characterized  by  pupils  from  poorer  family  back- 
grounds than  localities  in  which  Head  Start  was 
not  available.  Overall,  it  would  seem  that  Project 
Head  Start  programs  were  offered  in  communities 
in  which  they  were  most  needed  and  were  attended 
by  pupils  who  should  have  benefited  most  from 
the  program. 

In  general.  Head  Start  participants  of  a given 
race  did  not  perform  as  well  on  the  verbal  and 
nonverbal  reasoning  tests  as  nonparticipants. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these  pupils,  from 
poo-"  families,  have  not  yet  “caught  up”  to  their 
classmates,  even  though  they  participated  in  the 
Head  Start  program. 

However,  Negroes  in  Southern  States  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  did  have  higher  test 
scores  than  nonparticipants  attending  the  same 
schools,  a difference  that  also  exists  when  prior 
kindergarten  attendance  is  controlled  for.  In 
addition,  when  prior  kindergarten  attendance  is 
controlled,  Negro  pupils  in  the  metropolitan  non- 
South  and  whites  in  the  metropolitan  South  who 
did  not  attend  kindergarten  also  show  positive 
effects  of  Head  Start  participation. 

Controlling  for  race,  region,  kindergarten  at- 
tendance, and  various  measures  of  socioeconomic 
status,  it  would  appear  that  scores  for  participants 
were  consistently  higher  than  scores  for  non- 
participants from  the  same  schools  for  pupils  from 
the  poorest  families:  Negroes  of  low  SES,  par- 
ticularly those  in  rural  areas.  For  Negroes  from 


higher  socioeconomic  status,  and  whites,  effects 
of  Head  Start  participation  were  not  able  to  be 
detected  from  ability  test  scores  in  any  concrete 
patterns.  Verbal  ability — as  measured  by  the 
tests — was  affected  to  a greater  degree  than  non- 
verbal ability  where  effects  of  Head  Start  were 
found. 

Turning  to  classroom  behavior,  apparent  desire 
to  learn,  and  other  factors  which  might  be  de- 
scribed 8vS  educational  motivation  or  interest,  we 
find  that  Head  Start  participants  from  lowest  SES 
backgrounds  have  a higher  educational  motiva- 
tion than  nonparticipants.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  Negro  pupils  from  poor  families,  although 
this  difference  tends  to  appear  for  all  Negro  chil- 
dren. For  whites,  participants  from  lowest 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  seemed  more  moti- 
vated than  nonparticipants  in  some  regions,  while 
no  effects  of  Head  Start  participation  could  be 
found  for  higher  SES  white  pupils. 

Where  effects  of  Head  Start  have  been  found, 
they  are  most  likely  to  occur  for  pupils  from  the 
poorest  families.  Thus,  Negroes  seem  more  likely 
to  be  helped  by  compensatory  programs  than 
whites,  and  children  from  low  socioeconomic 
backgrounds  (regardless  of  race)  are  more  likely 
to  benefit  from  these  programs  than  children  from 
more  affluent  backgrounds. 

Effects  of  participation  are  less  noticeable  in 
test  performance  than  educational  motivation. 
Consequently,  it  appears  that  Head  Start  pro- 
grams were  most  effective  in  planting  seeds  of  edu- 
cational interest  and  motivation  in  participants. 
This  heightened  motivation  has  generally  not  yet 
been  translated  into  actual  skills  which  would  be 
reflected  in  test  scores,  and  it  may  I’equire  more 
time  than  the  few  months  elapsing  between 
participation  and  test  administration  for  this  to 
take  place.  If  these  seeds  of  educational  moti- 
vation germinate  and  grow,  which  will  depend 
partially  on  the  quality  of  the  educational  facil- 
ities to  which  the  children  are  exposed,  we  would 
expect  to  find  more  definite  effects  of  Head  Start 
participation  (in  terms  of  test  performance  in- 
crements) at  some  future  point  in  the  educational 
career  of  participants. 

8.2  Disadvantage  associated  with 
foreign  language  in  the  home 

In  this  section,  two  questions  are  considered, 
both  of  which  relate  to  the  effects  of  a home  en- 
vironment in  which  a language  other  than  English 
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is  sometimes  used.  The  first  question  is  “Does  the 
child  from  a home  in  which  a language  other  than 
English  is  used  enter  the  school  system  at  a dis- 
advantage?” The  second  question  follows  naturally 
from  this  one,  and  can  be  phrased  as  follows,  “If 
children  from  homes  where  a language  other  than 
English  is  spoken  enter  school  at  a disadvantage, 
does  the  disadvantage  become  more  or  less  severe 
with  increasing  age?” 

The  respondents  from  each  ethnic  group  were 
subdivided  into  two  categories:  Those  from  homes 
in  which  a language  other  than  English  was  spoken 
most  of  the  time  by  at  least  one  person  (see  ques- 
tion 13,  12th  grade  questionnaire),  who  hereafter 
are  referred  to  as  NE’s|  and  those  from  homes  m 
which  only  English  is  customarily  spoken,  here- 
after referred  to  as  E’s.  Note  that  by  itself 
knowledge  of  which  category  a respondent  belongs 
in  leaves  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  just  how 
much  of  the  home  verbal  experience  is  in  English 
and  how  much  is  in  some  other  language.  Thus, 
classification  on  the  independent  variable  is  not 
precise. 

A second  source  of  difficulty  is  the  presence  of 
response  error,  at  least  in  the  3d,  6th,  and  perhaps 
9th  grades,  as  discussed  in  section  2.1.  This 
response  error  results  in  the  misclassification  of 
respondents  into  ethnic  groups,  and  for  this  reason 
some  special  procedures  are  necessary,  and  will  be 
introduced  as  appropriate. 

The  latter  part  of  this  analysis  deals  only  with 
Puerto  Ricans,  using  Oriental  Americans  as  a 
comparison  group.  Oriental  Americans  were 
chosen  for  comparison  because  of  the  contrasts  in 
family  characteristics  and  in  achievement  levels 
between  them  and  the  Puerto  Ricans.  The 
tabulations  were  performed  on  representati'^** 
subsamples  of  each  ethnic  group  for  each  grade 
studied. 

8,21  Disadvantage  at  grade  1 

In  order  to  isolate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effect 
of  another  language  in  the  home,  average  test 
scores  were  examined  while  several  variables  rel- 
evant to  family  characteristics  were  held  at  fixed 
levels.  The  variables  held  constant  were:  Sex  of 
respondent;  ownership  of  television,  telephone, 
and  vacuum  cleaner;  ownership  of  daily  newspaper 
and  encyclopedia:  mother’s  level  of  education;  and 
whether  the  child  had  attended  kindergarten. 

To  reduce  the  misclassification  due  to  response 
error  on  membership  in  an  ethnic  group,  some 
respondents,  were  excluded  from  the  tabulations 
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of  three  of  the  ethnic  groups.  For  Puerto  Ricans, 
only  those  living  in  the  Northeast  and  not  saying 
that  they  were  Mexican  Americans  were  included. 
For  Mexican  Americans,  only  those  living  in  the 
Southwest  or  West  and  not  saying  they  were 
Puerto  Ricans  were  included.  For  American 
Indians,  only  those  not  living  in  the  Northeast 
and  not  saying  they  were  Mexican  Americans 
were  included.  No  exclusions  were  made  for 
Oriental  Americans. 

Table  8.21.1  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  each  ethnic  group,  classified  into  NE 
and  E and  also  into  males  and  females.  The 
averages  for  girls  show  a quite  ctear  disadvantage 
for  the  NE’s.  The  score  for  boys  also  shows  a 
disadvantage,  but  somewhat  less  pronounced. 
Incidentally,  the  last  column  of  this  and  the  other 
tables  in  3.21  gives  the  results  for  the  entire  set  of 
Puerto  Ricans,  before  the  exclusions  discussed 


above  were  made. 

Table  8.21.2  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  each  ethnic  group,  classified  by  NE  and 
E,  and  according  to  whether  the  family  has  or 
does  not  have  a television,  telephone,  and  vacuum 
cleaner.  In  general,  the  pattern  of  a disadvantage 
for  the  NE’s  seems  to  remain  unaltered,  although 
for  American  Indians  there  may  be  no  differences. 

Table  8.21.3  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  each  ethnic  group,  classified  by  NE  and 
E,  and  according  to  whether  the  family  has  or  does 
not  have  a daily  newspaper  and  encyclopedia. 
Again,  the  general  pattern  persists,  showing  a 
disadvantage  for  NE’s. 

Table  8.21.4  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  each  ethnic  group,  classified  by  NE  and 
E,  and  according  to  mother’s  level  of  education. 
Once  again  the  general  pattern  is  reasonably  clear, 
although  the  proportion  of  “don’t  knows”  and 
nonresponse  is  especially  high. 

Table  8.21.5  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  each  ethric  group,  classified  by  NE  and 
E,  and  according  to  whether  the  child  attended 
kindergarten.  Here  too  there  is  a disadvantage 
for  the  NE’s,  perhaps  smaller  for  children  who 
have  attended  kindergarten. 

It  appears  that  in  general,  children  from  a home 
in  which  a language  other  than  English  is  spoken 
are  at  some  disadvantage  when  they  enter  the 
first  grade  (although  there  is  some  doubt  in  the 
case  of  American  Indians).  However,  the  dis- 
advantage is  not  extremely  large  (usually  of  the 
order  of  half  a standard  deviation  below  the  score 
of  corresponding  English-only  children)  and  per- 


haps  can  be  lessened  by  appropriate  experiences, 
li  i This  last  is  suggested  by  the  smaller  differences 

j' ; in  those  cases  where  the  child  has  gone  to  kinder- 

{ I garten,  or  the  home  has  reading  materials. 

I I 8.22  Thv  Mter  grades 

I [ To  illuminate  the  question  of  whether  the  dis- 

advantage is  more  or  less  severe  in  the  higher 
i grades,  a series  of  cross-tabulations  was  performed 

I , on  representative  subsamples  of  the  Puerto 


Table  8.21.1.— 'Average  verbal  test  scores  of  grade  1,  NE’s  and  E’s,  classified  by  sex 


Sex 

Puerto  Rican 
(response  check) 

Mexican  American 
(response  check) 

American  Indian 
(response  check) 

Oriental  American 
(no  check) 

Puerto  Rican 
(no  check) 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Males: 

NE_. 

35.  57 

(182) 

40.  04 

(700) 

43.46 

(247) 

44.  95 

(298) 

37.95 

(280) 

E - 

36.  87 

(21) 

45.15 

(146) 

44.  48 

(386) 

49.45 

(233) 

43.50 

(178) 

Females : 

NE._. 

33. 19 

(196) 

36.96 

(622) 

42.  52 

(248) 

45.37 

(274) 

35.61 

(282) 

NE 

42.40 

(33) 

46. 10 

(120) 

46.  25 

(320) 

51.63 

(199) 

44.40 

(137) 

Table  8.21.2.— Average  verbal  test  scores  of  grade  1,  NE’s  and  E’s,  classified  by  ownership  of  television,  telephone, 

and  vacuum  cleaner 


Appliances 

Puerto  Rican 
(response  check) 

Mexican  American 
(response  check) 

American  Indian 
(response  check) 

Oriental  American 
(no  check) 

Puerto  Rican 
(no  check) 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Have  all  three: 

NE - 

36.  83 

■ (58) 

43.  58 

(363) 

49.  70 

(19) 

46.60 

(455) 

41.33 

(138) 

NE - 

46.  50 

(22) 

(96) 

(9) 

46.47 

(152) 

46.17 

(140) 

51.08 

(316) 

48.  78 

(112) 

Have  two: 

, NE 

32.  53 

41.25 

(321) 

44.03 

(85) 

38.  84 

(102) 

35.20 

(152) 

E 

36.42 

44.  77 

(63) 

43.60 

(138) 

49. 19 

(91) 

41.19 

(89) 

Have  one: 

NE 

31.99 

(81) 

(17) 

(23) 

(-) 

34.  55 

(483) 

42.94 

(201) 

44.  51 

(9) 

34. 10 

(107) 

E 

38. 13 

44.  74 

(32) 

45. 18 

(271) 

46.97 

(15) 

41.21 

(73) 

Have  none: 

NE 

24.  84 

34.  37 

(100) 

(4) 

41.75 

(175) 

(-) 

28.81 

(28) 

E 

38.  54 

46.52 

(112) 

(-) 

35.  54 

(7) 

Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans  in  the  12th  grade. 
When  these  tables  were  calculated,  the  problem  of 
misclassification  due  to  response  error  had  not 
been  fully  recognized,  and  so  no  exclusions  were 
used.  However,  the  response  error  should  be 
minimal  for  this  grade,  since  for  a youth  of  17 
or  18,  the  problem  of  reading  diflBcuity  with  the 
tests,  or  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  questions, 
should  have  practically  disappeared. 
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TrfJ.  8^  J.-A,eBH!.  verbal  teat  «=ore.  .f  grade  1,  N E’e  and  E’e.  cUMlBed  by  having  or  not  having  a daily  new«M.per 

and  encyclopedia 


Reading  material 

Puerto  Rican 
(response  check) 

Mexican  American 
(response  check) 

American  Indian 
(response  check) 

Oriental  American 
(no  check) 

Puerto  Rican 
(no  check) 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Have  both: 

ne  

41.62 

(8) 

43.26 

(130) 

43.02 

(22) 

48. 16 

(137) 

(193) 

40. 15 

48. 15 

(29) 

(60) 

E 

41.23 

(9) 

48.24 

(52) 

48.  30 

(64) 

49.99 

Have  one: 

ne  

36.61 

(60) 

41.12 

(328) 

44.36 

(98) 

46.  06 

(162) 

(97) 

40. 67 
45. 12 

(110) 

(83) 

E - - 

48. 13 

(12) 

44.43 

(78) 

43.56 

(183) 

50. 77 

Have  neither: 

ne  

29.98 

(67) 

35.  90 

(454) 

42.  93 

(290) 

43.64 

(34) 

(10) 

33.91 

38.93 

(109) 

(57) 

E 

36. 92 

(15) 

41. 10 

(40) 

46.  25 

(278) 

47.35 

• 

Table  8.21.4.-Average  verbal  teat  acorea  of  grade  1,  NE’a  and  E*a,  cteaaiied  by  mother’a  level  of  education 


Mother’s  education 

Puerto  Rican 
(response  check) 

Mexican  American 
(response  check) 

American  Indian 
(response  check) 

Orit.ntsl  Ai 
(no  che 

nerlsan 

ck) 

Puerto  Rican 
(eo  check) 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Low: 

ne  

30.01 

(33) 

37.  55 

(410) 

43.  39 

(223) 

39.62 

(25) 

(49) 

37.  77 
42.  16 

(121) 

(106) 

E 

40.  92 

(6) 

45.  74 

(35) 

45.20 

(237) 

46.  32 

Medium: 

ne  

46.  50 

(4) 

44  66 

(83) 

43.  56 

(38) 

44  47 

(70) 

(149) 

47.  82 

48.  12 

(18) 

(75) 

E 

42.  31 

(7) 

51.  01 

(21) 

47.  24 

(102) 

49.  54 

High: 

ne  

(-) 

50.  45 

(27) 

46.  30 

(n 

45.  10 

(29) 

(73) 

49.  29 
53.  10 

(2) 

(22) 

E 

49.  85 

(5) 

30.69 

(9) 

47.  80 

(24) 

52.  93 

Blank  or  don’t  know: 

ne  

34  62 

(341) 

38.  10 

(802) 

42.  50 

(235) 

45.  60 

(451) 

(161) 

35.  99 
41.  05 

(422) 

(113) 

E 

38.  40 

(36) 

45.  65 

(202) 

44.59 

(343) 

51.  43 

Table  8.21^.-Aven,ge  verbal  teat  «»rea  of  grad.  1,  NE’s  and  E’a,  claaaifled  by  whether  attended  kindergarten  or  not 


Kindergarten 


Attended  kindergarten: 

NE... 

E - 

No  kindergarten: 

NE 

E 


Puerto  Rican 
(response  check) 

Mexican  American 
(response  check) 

American  Indian 
(response  check) 

Oriental  American 
(no  check) 

Puerto  Rican 
(no  check) 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

36. 10 
43.97 

(272) 
( 32) 

43.50 
45. 15 

(596) 

(182) 

42.81 
45.  32 

(230) 

(347) 

45. 79 
50.  51 

(477) 

(367) 

38.21 
46.  43 

(395) 

(159) 

28.94 
32.  23 

( 96) 
( 18) 

34. 70 
47.  56 

(690) 
( 73) 

43.  28 
46.  82 

(249) 

(300) 

42.25 
50. 77 

( 91) 
( 54) 

32.06 

40.79 

(143) 

(141) 
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The  child’s  place  of  birth  was  used  as  a control 
variable  in  some  tables  to  reduce  the  problem  of 
misclassification.  The  child  whose  response  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  question  was  accidental  is 
unlikely  to  say  he  was  born  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Table  S.22.1  shows  the  basic  findings:  the 
average  verbal  test  scores  for  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Oriental  Americans,  classified  by  NE  and  E. 
For  the  Puerto  Ricans,  the  12th  grade  NE’s  have 
higher  scores  than  the  E’s.  For  the  Oriental 
Americans,  the  pattern  is  different  in  that  the 
NE’s  have  lower  scores  in  the  12th  grade. 

Table  8.22.2  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans 
classified  by  NE’s  and  E’s,  and  according  to 
whether  the  child  was  born  in  the  mainland  United 
States  or  not.  Here  again  there  is  the  pattern  of 
a decreased  disadvantage,  with  an  actual  advan- 
tage for  the  NE’s  in  one  cell. 

Table  8.22.3  shows  the  average  verbal  test 
scores  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Northeast  and 
Oriental  Americans  in  the  West.  The  pattern  of 
decreased  disadvantage  is  again  the  case. 

The  preceding  tables  strongly  suggest  that  the 
disadvantage  declines  after  the  1st  grade,  and 
probably  disappears  over  the  period  of  school, 
at  least  for  the  Puerto  Ricans.  But  it  is  still 
possible  that  other  factors  may  account  for  the 
observed  pattern.  The  NE’s  may  hrve  home 
backgrounds  that  differ  from  those  of  the  E’s 
in  ways  other  than  language.  Tables  were  calcu- 
lated to  test  this  possibility.  These  tables  are 
not  presented  here;  however,  the  frequencies  can 
be  obtained  by  examining  the  case  bases  in  the 
tables  which  have  been  included,  and  the  general 
impression  from  these  is  that  on  several  indicators 
of  family  background  characteristics,  the  children 
from  homes  in  which  a language  other  than 
English  is  spoken  are  more  often  the  victims  of 
other  circumstances  which  are  generally  felt  to  be 
detrimental  to  academic  performance. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  NE’s  at  the  12th  grade  show 
only  a fairly  small  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  the  E’s.  This  observed  difference  can  be 
quite  weM  accounted  for  by  the  differences  in  non- 
linguistic  factors,  and  so,  if  other  conditions  were 
constant,  the  NE’s  would  have  average  scores  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  those  of  the  E’s  at  the 
12th  grade. 


Several  tables  also  were  calculated  showing  the 
average  test  scores  for  NE’s  and  E’s  within  cate- 
gories of  the  control  variables  described  in  8.21 
and  also  of  the  question  whether  anyone  at  home 
read  to  them  when  they  were  small,  which  was 
felt  to  be  a good  indicator  of  intellectual  climate. 

Table  8.22.4  shows,  for  the  12  th  grade,  the  aver- 
age verbal  test  scores  for  NE’s  and  E’s,  for  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  according  to 
whether  the  family  has  a television,  telephone, 
and  vacuum  cleaner.  For  families  that  do  not 
have  all  three,  the  disadvantage  is  small  or  elimi- 
nated, especially  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

Table  8.22.5  shows,  for  the  12th  grade,  for 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  the  aver- 
age verbal  test  scores  for  NE’s  and  E’s  according 
to  whether  their  family  has  an  encyclopedia  and 
daily  newspaper  or  not.  The  results  are  similar 
to  those  for  the  preceding  table. 

Table  8.22.6  shows,  for  the  12th  grade,  for 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  the  aver- 
age verbal  test  scores  for  NE’s  and  E’s  according 
to  mother’s  level  of  education.  In  this  table,  the 
Puerto  Rican  NE’s  have  higher  scores  than  the 
E’s  regardless  of  mother’s  education. 

Table  8.22.7  shows,  for  the  12th  grade,  for 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  the  aver- 
age’verbal  test  scores  for  NE’s  and  E’s  according 
to  the  response  to  the  question,  “Did  anyone  at 
home  ever  read  to  you  when  you  were  small, 
before  you  started  school?”  Here  the  Puerto 
Rican  NE’s  are  generally  higher  than  the  E’s. 

These  tables  taken  together  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  NE’s  at  least  catch  up  to  the  E’s 
over  the  years.  It  may  also  be  that  there  are 
different  patterns  at  different  SES  levels,  though 
these  differences  are  also  consistent  with  the  re- 
sponse error  hypothesis. 


Table  8.22.1.— Average  verbal  test  scores,  12th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  NE*s 
and  E*s 


Item 

Puerto  Rican 

Oriental  American 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

NE.__ 

43.86 
42.  37 

(694) 

(378) 

48.66 

51.66 

(608) 

(427) 

E 
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Table  8>22.2.— ‘Average  verbal  test  scores,  12th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  NE’s  and  E’s, 
classified  by  native  born  or  not  native  born 


T^lace  of  birth 

Puerto  Kican 

Oriental  American 

Mean 

Base 

^?ean 

Base 

Native: 

NE 

43.  92 
42.  08 

(303) 

(328) 

48.  74 
51.  78 

(482) 

(400) 

E 

Not  native: 

NE... 

43.  42 

44.  60 

(345) 

(48) 

48.  27 
50.  24 

(139) 

(28) 

E... 

Table  8.22.3. — Average  verbal  test  scores,  12th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  Northeast  and  Oriental  Ameri- 
cans in  the  West,  NE’s  and  E’s,  classified  by  metro- 
politan or  nonmetropolitan 


Residence 

Puerto  Rican 

Oriental  American 

Mean 

Base 

Moan 

Base 

Metropolitan: 

NE 

43. 12 

(360) 

49.54 

(238) 

E 

41.86 

(75) 

55.26 

(88) 

Nonmetropolitan : 

NE 

44.  40 

(32) 

47.  57 

(214) 

E 

41.06 

(18) 

51.34 

(244) 

Table  8.22.4.— Average  verbal  test  scores,  12th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  NE’s  and  E’s, 
classified  by  having  or  not  having  a television,  tele- 
phone, and  vacuum  cleaner 


Appliances 

Puerto  Rican 

Oriental  American 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Have  all  three: 

NE 

43.87 
45.  79 

(252) 

(198) 

50.05 
52.  94 

(456) 

(330) 

E 

Have  two: 

NE 

41.97 

39.61 

(195) 

(92) 

43.38 

48.64 

(97) 

(78) 

E... 

Have  one: 

NE 

43.  57 
37.  80 

(110) 

(51) 

46.28 

46.62 

(34) 

(10) 

E 

Have  none: 

NE 

47.54 

38.51 

(121) 

(20) 

45.  54 
35.  05 

E... 

\lo) 

(6) 
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Table  8.22.5.— Average  verbal  test  scores,  12th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  NE’s  and  E’s, 
classified  by  having  or  not  having  a daily  newspaper 
and  encyclopedia 


Heading  material 

Puerto  Rican 

Oriental  American 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Have  both: 

NE 

43.  85 

(284) 

50.  03 

(460) 

E 

44.91 

(206) 

52.46 

(368) 

Have  one: 

NE 

42.  09 

(225) 

44.  53 

(104) 

E 

40.49 

(116) 

47.92 

(46) 

Have  neither: 

NE 

46.  78 

(171) 

44.23 

(29) 

E 

! 

36.  72 

(46) 

39.91 

(7) 

Table  8.22.6.— Average  verbal  test  sc"  s”as,  i2th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americainia,  NE’s  and  E’s, 
classified  by  mother’s  level  of  education 


Mo  ther’s  education 

Puerto  Rican 

Oriental  Ame- lean 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Low: 

NE.. 

43.83 

(396) 

47.  86 

(271) 

E 

41.79 

(172) 

50. 13 

(146) 

Medium: 

NE 

45.  93 

(105) 

50.  86 

(152) 

E 

44.  57 

(101) 

53.71 

(190) 

High: 

NE_ 

48.  27 

(73) 

51.39 

(69) 

E 

45.  58 

(39) 

53.62 

(47) 

Don’t  know  or  blank: 

NE 

40. 13 

(120) 

52.44 

(116) 

E 

1 

38.64 

(66) 

45.  76 

(44) 

Table  8.22.7.— Average  verbal  test  scores,  12th  grade 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Oriental  Americans,  NE’s  and  E’s, 
classified  by  whether  someone  read  to  them  when 
they  were  small 


Item 

Puerto  Rinan 

Oriental  American 

Mean 

Base 

Mean 

Base 

Seldom  or  never: 

NE 

43.  22 

(322) 

48.66 

(251) 

E 

40.  53 

(129) 

51.63 

(124) 

Often : 

NE 

44.  53 

(185) 

49.95 

(210) 

E 

44.61 

(157) 

52.91 

(194) 

Forget  or  blank: 

NE 

44.  32 

(187) 

46.84 

(147) 

E 

41. 13 

(92) 

49.46 

(109) 
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8.3  Guidance  Counselors 

8»31  Exposure  of  secondary  school  pupils  to 
guidance  counselors 

The  guidance  counselor  is  considered  to  be  an 
important  staff  resource  for  schools.  He  performs 
a number  of  useful  functions  including,  frequently, 
administration  and  interpretation  of  standardized 
tests,  providing  information  about  student  em- 
ployment, assisting  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses,  helping  students  choose  the  right  college, 
etc.  Many  educators  and  counselors  feel  that  the 
main  contributions  of  the  counselor  lie  in  two 
areas:  (a)  Aiding  in  the  basic  decision  of  students 
concerning  whether  or  not  they  should  prepare 
for  higher  education;  and  (b)  being  available  to 
students  on  an  individual  basis  for  hearing  their 
problems  and  giving  them  individual  attention. 

Of  the  two  main  contributions  of  the  conselor 
listed  above,  the  latter  is  a hard  one  to  measure; 
the  specific  results  of  such  individual  attention 
are  not  clear.  The  first  contribution,  however, 
is  not  so  elusive.  There  is  little  disagreement 
that  those  of  low  ability  should  not.  Thus,  we 
can  get  a reasonably  good  indicator  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  counselor  is  making  this  contribution 
by  examining  the  correlation  of  a student’s 
aspiration  for  college  with  his  ability  to  do  college 
work.  If  a counselor  is  making  this  contribution, 
we  would  expect  the  correlation  to  be  higher  for 
those  who  see  counselors  than  for  those  who  do 
not  see  counselors. 

The  term  “counselor”  * is  used  to  refer  to  persons 
officially  assigned  as  a guidance  counselor  for  6 
or  more  hours  a week  (question  T-63).  Our 
analysis  is  confined  to  secondary  schools;  hence  the 
term  “school”  refers  to  a high  school.  Whenever 
counts,  percentages,  averages,  etc.  are  presented, 
it  shall  be  understood  that  they  are  weighted  to 
represent  the  population  as  a whole.  If  such 
numbers  are  presented  based  on  the  sample  itself 
without  weighting,  we  shall  use  the  term  “actual” 
percent,  “actual”  number,  etc. 


‘ Note  that  an  observed  difference  in  correlations  could 
occur  as  the  result  of  a differential  tendency  to  consult 
guidance  counselors;  i.e.,  thone  who  are  well  adjusted  and 
already  reasonably  well  aware  of  their  ability  to  perform 
in  college  might  also  be  those  who  tend  to  seek  out 
counselors.  It  sp*'>ni{,  aensible  to  assume,  however,  that 
this  is  not  often  the  case,  and  in  this  analysis  a higher 
correlation  between  ability  and  college  aspirr.tion 
those  who  see  guidance  counselors  is  taken  as  indicative  of 
effective  counseling. 


All  characteristics  of  counselors  were  aggregated 
over  schools.  Identification  of  counselors  was 
made  by  selecting  from  the  teacher  sample  all 
respondents  who  spent  6 or  more  hours  in  guidance 
counseling.  The  regional  strata  were  collapsed  so 
as  to  guarantee  at  least  20  actual  schools  with 
counselors  in  each  stratum.  The  geographical 
strata  we  shall  use  throughout  these  two  sections 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Northeast  and  Midwest  nonmetropolitan. 

2.  Northeast  metropolitan 

3.  Midwest  metropolitan 

4.  South  and  Southwest  nonmetropolitan 

5.  South  and  Southwest  metropolitan. 

6.  West  nonmetropolitan. 

The  equivalent  number  of  full  time  guidance 
counselors  was  computed  by  taking  the  total 
number  of  hours  spent  on  counseling  by  all  those 
who  spent  6 or  more  hours  per  week  in  counseling 
and  then  diAuding  by  30,  which  is  the  number  of 
hours  considered  to  constitute  full  time  duty.  The 
number  of  pupils  per  counselor  for  Negroes  and 
whites  in  a given  school  was  then  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  full  time  equivalent 
counselors  into  parts  proportional  to  the  number 
of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  school. 

Thus,  if  the  school  with  2.4  equivalent  counselors 
has  100  Negro  pupils  and  200  white  pupils,  then 
the  Negro  pupils  wc  Id  be  allocated  one- third  of 
2.4  or  0.8  guidance  counselors  and  the  wl\ite  pupils 
would  be  allocated  1.6  counselors. 

In  a given  stratum  the  exposure  of  Negro  pupils 
to  counselors  v;^as  obtained  by  adding  up  all  the 
equivalent  counselors  allocated  to  Negro  pupils 
in  the  stratum  and  dividing  that  number  into  the 
total  number  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  stratum. 
The  same  was  done  for  white  pupils.  The  results 
are  presented  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  guidance  counselor. 


Average  number  of  students  per  guidance  counselor  (full- 
time equivalents) 


Stratum 

Negro 

White 

Metropolitan: 

Northeast 

77 

80 

Midwest 

65 

86 

South  and  Southwest 

104 

168 

West 

81 

82 

N onmetr  opolitan : 

North  and  Midwest . _ 

180 

139 

South  and  Southwest 

105 

119 

West 

108 

115 

Whole  Nation 

97 

112 

I 
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The  preceding  small  table  shows  that  Negro 
pupils,  in  the  whole  Nation,  have  slightly  greater 
availability  of  counseling  with  one  guidance 
counselor  for  every  97  pupils  whereas  there  is  one 
counselor  for  every  112  white  pupils.  In  only  one 
stratum,  nonmetropolitan  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
do  white  pupils  have  greater  availability  of  this 
service  on  the  average.  In  the  other  strata  the 
differences  are  often  small  but  in  the  metropolitan 
South  and  Southwest  Negro  pupils  have  a large 
advantage. 

8.32  Characteristics  of  counselors 

We  have  examined  the  availability  of  guidance 


services,  but  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  the  quality 
of  such  programs.  We  shall  examine  quality  by 
observing  selected  characteristics  of  counselors 
serving  the  average  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  the 
same  stratuni. 

The  characteristics  are  listed  in  the  left  hand 
portion  of  table  8.32.1  where,  for  example,  one 
finds  in  the  top  line  that  the  average  Negro  pupil 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  is  counseled  mainly 
by  Negro  counselors.  Elsewhere  counselors  are 
mostly  white  and  in  no  stratum  are  they  more  than 
3 percent  Negro  for  the  white  pupils. 


Table  8.32.1.<— Characteristics  of  guidance  counselors  in  secondary  schools  serving  the  average  Negro  and  white  pupil 


Metropolitan 

Nonmetre  politan 

Characterlfltic 

Race  of  pupil 

Nation 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South  and 
Southwest 

West 

Northeast 

md 

Northwest 

South  and 
Southwest 

West 

Percent  of  counselors  who  are  Negro.. 

{ 

Negro 

White 

57 

2 

21 

2 

20 

1 

84 

2 

18 

3 

5 

0 

87 

2 

0 

0 

Percent  of  counselors  with  masters  or 

J 

Negro 

65 

67 

86 

66 

66 

73 

54 

77 

higher  degree. 

1 

White 

72 

75 

81 

83 

57 

71 

68 

53 

Percent  of  counselors  with  highest 

/ 

Negro 

52 

53 

72 

53 

53 

56 

43 

60 

degree  in  guidance. 

1 

White 

50 

61 

63 

49 

46 

42 

47 

29 

Percent  of  counselors  who  have 

J 

Negro 

69 

76 

72 

65 

78 

76 

65 

81 

attended  summer  institutes. 

I 

White 

70 

79 

78 

57 

68 

74 

57 

81 

Percent  of  counselors  with  liberal  arts 

/ 

Negro 

65 

69 

65 

65 

63 

54 

66 

82 

BA  degree. 

1 

White 

68 

75 

58 

88 

68 

58 

58 

80 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  week 

r 

t 

Negro 

41 

49 

44 

36 

44 

33 

40 

27 

seen  by  counselor. 

White 

43 

46 

40 

63 

40 

41 

39 

23 

Percent  of  counselors  who  desire  to 

/ 

Negro 

49 

57 

54 

49 

38 

44 

50 

remain  at  present  school. 

1 

White 

49 

59 

51 

45 

46 

40 

54 

34 

Percent  who  would  reenter  education 

/ 

Negro 

78 

73 

83 

73 

84 

85 

78 

83 

if  starting  career  all  over  again. 

1 

White 

78 

79 

76 

63 

72 

85 

85 

85 

Table  8.32.2.— Average  number  of  students  seen  by  guidance  counselors  per  week 


Region 

Percentage  of  Negro  students  in  school 

None 

1-20  percent 

21-50  percent 

65-100  percent 

Northeast  and  Midwest  nonmetropolitan 

44.  4 

32.  9 

29.  8 

35.  4 

Northeast  metropolitan 

30.6 

41.  5 

47.8 

49.  8 

Midwest  metropoMtan.. 

40.  8 

38.  6 

44.2 

35.  9 

South  and  Southwest  nonmetropolitan 

34.  6 

34.  2 

64.  8 

38.  6 

South  and  Southwest  metropolitan 

72.  5 

45.  2 

42.  7 

32.  9 

West  nonmetropolitan 

12.  4 

21.  8 

West  metropolitan 

22.2 

49.  6 

42.  1 

43.4 
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8.33  Impact  of  counseling 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  effect 
counseling  has  on  the  fit  between  a student’s 
ability  and  college  aspiration.  If  the  counselor 
does  what  he  is  supposed  to  do,  we  should  find  a 
better  such  fit  among  pupils  who  see  counselors 
than  pupils  who  do  not. 

The  basic  procedure  is  to  compare  the  correla- 
tion between  ability  and  college  aspiration  for 
those  students  seeing  a counselor  not  at  all  or 
once  (question  U-93)  and  those  students  seeing  a 
counselor  two  or  more  times  during  the  previous 
year.  The  measure  of  ability  is  a student’s 
score  on  the  reading  comprehension  test,  and  the 
measure  of  college  aspiration  is  the  ansv^er  to  a 
question  about  the  student’s  plan  for  college  in 
the  coming  year  (question  U-56).  In  the  tables 
the  occupation  of  the  pupils’  fathers  (question 
U-18)  is  used  as  a control  variable.  Working 
and  lower  classes  were  defined  by  fathers  who  had 
skilled,  semiskilled  clerical,  service,  or  laborer 
jobs;  upper  and  middle  classes  were  defined  by 
the  remaining  categories  on  question  U-18,  ex- 
cept for  the  “don’t  knows.”  The  correlation 
used  was  the  Goodman-Kruskal  “gamma”  coef- 
ficient. 

The  basic  results  are  presented  in  tables  8.33.1 
through  8.33.8  which  exhibit  not  only  the  cor- 
relations but  the  number  of  cases  in  each  cell  of 
the  table;  correlations  were  not  computed  when 
the  number  of  cases  was  less  than  20. 

A table  was  made  for  each  of  the  eight  possible 
combinations  of  sex,  race,  and  metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan  distinction  in  the  belief  that 
these  variables  would  have  the  most  efi’ect  on 
the  correlations.  The  tables  classify  schools  into 
four  groups  according  to  the  proportion  of  Negro 
pupils  in  the  school’s  enrollment  (0,  1-20,  21-50, 
and  66-100  percent;  there  were  none  having  SO- 
BS percent  Negro  pupils).  Also  the  schools  are 
classified  according  to  whether  or  not  they  had  a 
Negro  counselor  on  the  staff.  The  tables  of  this 
section  also  divide  the  Northeast  region  into  two 
regions  called  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  they  divide  the  Midwest  region  into  two 
regions  called  Great  Lakes  and  Plains.  The 
New  England  region  contains  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut.  The  Great  Lakes  region  con- 
tains Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Examination  of  the  tables  leaves  no  doubt  that 
those  seeing  a counselor  more  often  have  a better 


fit,  measured  by  a higher  correlation,  between 
ability  and  college  plans.  Of  the  117  comparisons 
that  can  be  made,  87  of  them  show  the  correlation 
to  be  larger  for  those  students  seeing  counselors 
more  than  once.  In  30  of  the  117  pairs  the  com- 
parison reverse  the  expected  relation;  for  example, 
the  first  2 in  the  second  line  of  table  8.33.2  are 
0.45  and  0.36  indicating  a better  fit  of  ability  to 
aspirations  among  those  pupils  who  visited  a 
counselor  no  more  than  once. 

The  30  reversals  are  not  distributed  randomly. 
First  of  all,  there  are  many  fewer  reversals  for 
females,  proportionately,  than  for  males.  Of  the 
three  reversals  for  Negro  females,  all  are  in  schools 
without  Negro  counselors.  For  the  two  sets  for 
which  we  can  compare  Negroes  in  schools  with 
Negro  counselors  in  the  same  strata,  we  find  that 
in  both  cases  the  correlations  improve.  Thus, 
counseling  may  not  be  as  useful  for  a Negro  girl 
if  she  sees  a white  counselor  rather  than  a Negro 
counselor  (we  assume,  with  no  proof,  that  the 
Negro  girls  see  the  Negro  counselor  when  avail- 
able). To  test  for  a possible  school  effect  here 
(e.g.,  perhaps  integrated  schools  with  Negro  coun- 
selors do  an  overall  better  job  for  everyone),  we 
examined  the  same  relationship  for  white  females. 
We  can  see  that  for  these  students,  there  are  no 
reversals  in  those  categories  where  reversals  were 
found  for  Negro  females,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  difference,  for  white  females,  between 
schools  with  and  without  Negro  counselors. 

Of  the  six  reversals  for  white  females,  two  are 
very  small,  and  the  two  largest  reversals  occur  in 
the  all-white  schools  in  the  southern  metropolitan 
regions.  In  general,  however,  the  rest  of  the 
all-white  schools  show  increases  in  correlations. 

About  a third  of  all  possible  comparisons  for 
males  show  reversals,  in  about  equal  proportions 
for  Negroes  and  whites.  The  only  pattern  seems 
to  be  that  about  half  of  the  reversals  (including 
some  of  the  largest  ones)  fall  in  the  southern 
regions.  In  fact,  of  the  seven  possible  comparisons 
in  the  Southwest,  five  show  reversals,  for  both 
Negro  and  white  students.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  easy  explanation  for  this,  unless  the 
counselors  there  have  a different  set  of  goals  in 
counseling. 

Turning  now  to  the  controls  for  social  class,  we 
find  some  further  specification  of  several  of  the 
findings  reported  above.  Tables  8.33.9  through 
8.33.12  present  breakdown  for  selected  strata  and 
racial  compositions  in  which  there  were  enough 


pupils  or  enough  schools  to  warrant  further 
subclarification. 

There  was  mentioned  earlier  three  reversals  for 
Negro  females  in  schools  without  Negro  counselors. 
Two  of  these  occurred  in  the  Middle  Atlantic, 
metropolitan,  1-20-percent  Negro  category.  That 
area  is  shown  in  table  8.33.9.  We  see  quite  clearly 
that  the  upper  and  middle  class  females  are  helped, 
while  the  overall  reversals  are  the  result  of  strong 
reversals  for  the  lower  classes.  This  also  tends  to 
be  the  case  for  Negro  males,  as  well,  and  for  both 
male  and  female  Negro  in  the  South-nonmetropoli- 
tan, 1-20-percent  Negro  category  (table  8.33.11). 
In  the  Southeast — mostly  Negro  category  (table 
8.33.12),  however,  we  can  observe  that  the  corre- 
lations increase  for  both  lower  and  middle  class 
Negro  males. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  effect  of  social 
class  for  white  females  in  any  of  the  comjDarisons 
in  the  tables.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for 
white  males.  In  almost  every  possible  compari- 
son, in  all  regions,  upper  and  middle  class  white 
males  show  reversals,  while  the  lower  classes  show 
increases  in  the  correlations  as  predicted.  This 
may  explain  some  of  the  many  overall  reversals 
we  mentioned  above  for  males;  there  seems  to  be, 
for  whites,  class-differential  treatment  by  counse- 
lors. Perhaps  the  counselor  feels  a stronger  urge 
or  intervention  in  the  case  of  the  bright,  lower 


class  boy  who  does  not  intend  to  go  to  college. 
This  does  not  explain,  however,  why  middle  class 
males  have  a worse  fit  between  ability  and  college 
plans. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  seeing  a counselor 
more  frequently  does  have  an  effect  on  the  fit 
between  college  aspiration  and  ability  for  most 
students.  We  did  find  some  variations,  however, 
across  students’  race,  sex,  and  social  class.  Fe- 
male white  students,  of  both  classes,  showed  the 
most  consistent  increase  in  correlations.  Male 
whites  showed  less  consistency,  and  it  is  possible 
that  reversals  occur  more  for  upper  class  boys 
than  for  lower  class  boys.  Also,  many  reversals 
were  found  for  white  males  in  the  southern  regions. 

Moreover,  some  substantial  variations  for  Negro 
students  were  found  according  to  whether  there 
were  Negro  counselors  in  the  school,,  This  was 
most  dramatic  for  female  Negro  students.  For 
Negro  girls,  in  school  without  Negro  counselors, 
the  fit  between  aspiration  and  ability  for  those 
seeing  counselors  was  much  lower  than  for  Negro 
females  in  schools  with  Negro  counselors.  In 
addition,  this  difference  did  not  hold  for  white 
females,  thus  indicating  a differential  impact. 
We  also  found  that  the  fit  was  poorer  for  lower 
class  Negroes  seeing  counselors  in  all  or  mostly 
white  schools. 


Table  8.33.1.— Correlation  between  student*s  ability  and  college  aspir».tion— Negro,  female,  nonmetropolitan* 
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• Blank  cells  Indicate  no  caws.  Correlation  coefficients  were  not  calculated  where  there  were  fewer  than  20  cases  in  the  ceU. 
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8.4  Vocational  Education 

This  section  provides  a very  brief  indication  of 
some  of  the  data  obtained  from  12th  grade  pupils 
about  vocational  education.  Adjustments  have  not 
been  made  in  the  data  to  take  account:  (1)  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  sample  did  not  represent  the 
stratum ; (2)  of  the  extent  to  which  rate  of  return 
of  pupil  questionnaires  varied  from  stratum  to 
stratum.'  Thus  small  differences  in  the  data  pre- 
sented in  this  section  have  no  meaning  at  all  be- 
cause adjustments  may  reverse  them.  Adjust- 


ments would  not  reverse  largo  differences. 

Of  approximately  100,000  usable  quefstionnnires 
returned  by  12th  grade  pupils  nearly  18,000  indi- 
cated that  the  pupil  had  taken  one  or  more  voca- 
tional com-ses.  Classifying  them  by  South  and 
non-South,  metropolitan  and  nonmetropoHtan, 
Negro  and  white,  one  finds  in  the  accompanying 
table  in  the  text  that  Negroes  are  somewhat  more 
likely  than  whites  to  have  taken  at  least  one  voca- 
tional course;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
metropolitan  South. 


Race 

South 

Non-South 

Sample  total 

Metropolitan 

Nonmetropolitan 

Metropolitan 

NonmetropoUtan 

Negro 

Percent 

23 

9 

Percent 

17 

13 

Percent 

28 

18 

Percent 

18 

19 

22 

17 

White 

Among  the  18,000  pupils  reporting  a course  some 
6,000  reported  they  were  enrolled  in  a high  school 
vocational  program.  The  percentages  of  the  6,000 
in  various  kinds  of  vocational  programs  are  shown 
in  tables  8.4.1  for  boys  and  8.4.2  for  girls. 

Almost  half  of  the  secondary  school  principals 
reported  that  no  vocational  program  was  offered 
by  their  high  schools.  In  table  8.4.3  is  shown  for 
all  12th  grades,  the  distribution  of  responses  to 
the  question:  “Would  you  have  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  (job  training)  program  if  one  that 
interested  you  were  offered  in  your  high  school?’” 
For  the  sample  as  a whole,  13  percent  reported  that 
they  were  already  in  a vocational  program;  44 
percent  said  they  would  have  enrolled  if  an  in- 


teresting program  had  been  offered  in  their  high 
school;  and  44  percent  said  they  would  not  enroll, 
even  if  more  courses  were  available.  Sharp  differ- 
ences between  white  and  nonwhite  students  appear 
in  the  desire  of  students  to  enroll  in  a vocational 
program.  For  example,  in  the  South  67  percent 
of  Negro  students  would  enroll  in  a vocational 
program  if  one  were  available,  compared  to  46 
percent  of  whites.  In  the  non-South,  52  percent 
of  Negroes,  compared  to  40  percent  of  whites 
would  enroll.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  voca- 
tional training  is  stronger  in  the  South  thrm  the 
non-South,  and  is  stronger  among  Negroes  than 
among  whites.  This  finding  is  stated  negatively 
in  the  third  row  of  the  table. 
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Table  8.4.1.— Percent  of  12th  grade  boys  in  various  vocational  programs 


Name  of  major  course 


Southern  boys 


Non-Sou  them  boys 


Other  Nonwhite 


Air  uouditioning 

Airplane  mechanics 

Auto  body 

Auto  mechanics. - 

Brick  or  stone  masonry 

Carpentry 

Electricity — 

Food  trades — 

Industrial  co-op 

Machine  shop 

Radio-TV  repair 

Welding 

Commercial  art. 

Co-op  office  training.— 
Distributive  education. 

Other,  listed  ' 

Other,  not  listed 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


3.  0 

2.  5 

3.  7 

1.  8 

4.  6 

3.  8 

7.  7 

17.4 

17.  0 

2.  2 

8.  1 

2.  9 

5.  5 

4.  4 

2.  7 

2.  7 

1.  8 

4.  5 

4.  7 

8.  0 

4.  8 

3.4 

3.  8 

4.  5 

i.  5 

1.  4 

1.  5 

4.  2 

3.  0 

12.  3 

14.  2 

8.  6 

12.  4 

15.4 

4.  1 

1.  5 

3.  4 

3.2 

5.  8 

4.  1 

9.  9 

16.  3 

1.  3 

0.  8 

4.  0 

5.  2 

6.  1 

8.  8 

4.  5 

2.3 

2.  1 

1.  8 

6.  0 

8.  5 

3.  2 

3.  6 

4.  8 

3.  3 

5.  6 

5.  2 

3.  3 

2.  8 

5.  0 

4.  8 

17.  2 

14.  6 

12.  7 

15.  2 

3.  6 
5.  1 
6.2 

14.  2 

1.  0 

3.  8 
7.  9 
2.  8 
1.  6 
5.  4 
1.  6 
1.  8 

4.  4 
1.3 
3.  0 

20.  9 

15.  4 


• Includes  cabinetmakiug,  diesel  mechanics,  foundry , needle  trades,  painting  and  decorating,  sheet  metal  work,  plumbing,  printing,  practical  nursing  (health). 


Table  8.4,2.— Percent  of  12th  grade  girls  in  vdrious  vocational  programs 


Southern  girls 

Non-Southern  girls 

Other  Nonwhite 

Name  of  major  course 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Rojiiit.v  RultiUro  f cosniGtoloEV) 

19.7 

10.  1 

10.4 

13.4 

7.2 

Onmmprcial  iirt  

2.2 

3.3 

4.5 

8.9 

5.0 

f^n-nn  Hiisinftsa  - - 

10.0 

27.2 

18.5 

22.3 

13.7 

education  _ - -- 

6. 1 

19.0 

5.3 

13.7 

5.3 

TI'nnH  trn.dps  - 

5.9 

4.1  1 

8.0 

2.9 

5.3 

Miiid  tminincr  - 

1.4 

(‘)  1 

0) 

1.6 

trA.doR  - _ - 

6. 1 

1.5 

5 

1.5 

1.2 

C/C/HIC/  V*  — — — — — ~ " ~ 

Practical  nursin£t  (health)  - - - 

8.5 

8.2 

7.3 

10.6 

Other  listed  ® 

16.0 

6. 1 

8.3 

22.3 

Other,  not  listed 

24.  1 

20.5 

. *T 

21.7 

27.8 

1 

1 Less  than  1 percent. 

» Includes  all  other  courses  not  in  this  table  but  on  student  checklist . See  table  8.4.1. 
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Table  8.4.3.— Demand  for  high  school  vocational  courses  by  aU  12th  graders 


Percent  already  enrolled  in  vocational  program- - 
Percent  that  would  enroll  in  program  if  more 

courses  were  offered 

Percent  that  would  not  enroll  in  program 


South 

Non  South 

N^ti 

onGd 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Other 

uonwhlte 

Sample  total 

13 

10 

14 

CO 

15 

13 

67 

46 

53 

40 

49 

44 

20 

43 

33 

47 

37 

44 
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9.0  Appendixes 


9.1  Official  correspondence 


IS 


The  foUowing  two  letters  asked  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  State  and  local  officials  m the  conduct  o 
the  survey  of  public  schools. 


Dbpabtmbnt  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wblfakb,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.  2020S,  June  10,  1965. 

All  Chief  State  School  Officers: 

CcnKress  has  instructed  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

in  sectLi  402  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  to  conduct  a survey 

of  inequaUty  of  educational  opportumty  in  public  educ 

Inal  r^titutions  by  reason  of  race,  color,  rehgion,  or 

national  origin.  We  expect  to  carry  out  the 

fall  of  1965,  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  to 

^ Vthp  rnnirress  by  Julv  2,  1966,  as  required  by  the  Act. 

^"xhe  survey  will  cover  only  a sample  (about  5 percent) 

of  sloorraLr  than  all  aohoola,  aampling  more  heavily 

o„„rio  ILb  with  many  children  from  minority  groups 
schools  in  ar^s  mtn  y 

proWem  r nequaUty  by  developing  oomprehenswe 
rfnttefeal  information  and  evaluation  for  items  that 
Xttore  agree  are  relevant  to  quaUty,  such  items  as. 

of  classrooms,  number  of  piipUs 
school  equipment,  books,  Ubraries  and  J 

facilities  teacher  training  and  experience,  guidan 

Ea=S=?.=s:; 

‘Tmy  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  asse^  the  relatWe 
importance  of  these  by  means  of  aptitude  and  actaevetnent 

found  for^those  local  school  systems  wh.ch  do  not  wish  to 
Xp«‘e  in  the  program^  In 

will  be  ti  ^st^'^The  tests,  together  with  questionnaires, 
will  require  approximately  a full  day  in  the  upper  gra  e= 

rar:Hr=“=.sras 

schools  or  school  districts.  * tt  <5  r.n vnrnment 

This  survey  will  be  done  entirely  ^.S  _Oovernm^t 

expense.  Each  State  Department  of  Education  w 


receive,  if  it  so  desires,  special  tabulations  of  survey 

Thow  you  wilfbe  able  to  designate  a member  of  your 
staff  to  aiist  this  Office  in  e 

rusrbf^n  rr t 

schools  to  be  surveyed.  I would  ^ g yjggn 

me  his  name  by  collect  telegram  as  «oon  as  ^ ^ 

selected.  If  you  have  any 

nlease  feel  free  to  call  me  collect  (at  area  cod 
963-6212)  or  Alexander  Mood  (at  arccx  co  e 

^"ioperation  in  carding 

:r?ren"f"^  under  the  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


N«te.-Letter  addressed  to  aU  Superintendents  of  schoote 
selected  for  the  survey. 


Dbpabtmbnt  of  Health, 

Education,  and  V/elfabb, 

Office  of  Education, 

nrosMidfion,  D.C.  eom,  My  13.  'S33- 
’’TOflX^tetTequest  for  r"’' 

^‘“unitrf'swi*  “fL^hfeUve  reqffires  the  Commis- 
LerrEdltion  to  conduct  a of 

t"  rv7^^b"orttr-o  sp.d 

sentative,  whose  name  appeara  below,  to  aid 

^C^fa“  “w^  ffw.  The  aample,  wh^ob  " 
fcho^ls  from  your  aystem  is  not  design^  be  «pr«  „„ 
ative  of  the  State  or  of  •Ao  'ocal  system^  „HocaTsyetem| 
conclusions  will  be  made  about  the  S ^ national 

results  will  be  presented  only  for  regiona  otAtes 

leveb  No  individuate,  schoote,  school  districts,  or  States 

’^re\“cooperatlon  in 

"rCorplerofT^u^^^^^^^^  -tem  as  a 

^^^^Completion  of  a questionnaire  by  the  principal  of 

guidance  counselors  in  each  school  m the  sample. 
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sample  was  to  set  up  primary  sampling  units 
(psu’s).  As  the  elementary  unit  to  be  used  in 
the  sample  was  to  be  the  school  it  was  possible 
to  use  either  the  local  school  districts  (there  were 
24,446  operating  local  school  districts  in  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1965)  or  the  3,130  counties, 
parishes,  and  county  equivalents  as  the  psu’s. 
The  itter  was  chosen  because  (a)  census  and 
other  descriptive  statistics  were  more  readily 
avail?  .ble  for  counties  and  (b)  the  county  would 
provide  a greater  internal  heterogeneity  which, 
for  technical  sampling  reasons,  is  more  efficient. 

, The  counties  were  then  assigned  to  one  of  two 
groups,  metropolitan  or  nonmetropolitan,  accord- 
ing  to  whether  they  were  included  in  a standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA)  or  not. 
In  Nevr  England  where  the  metropolitan  area 
consists  of  a group  of  contiguous  cities  and  towns, 
those  counties  that  appeared  in  more  than  one 
metropolitan  area  were  placed  in  the  metro- 
politan area  that  contained  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  county  population.  The  county  equiva- 
lents, such  as  the  independent  cities  in  Virginia, 
that  were  not  included  in  a standard  metroplitan 
statistical  area,  were  treated  as  coimties.  This 
procedure  led  to  the  formulation  of  2,883  psu’s 
of  which  209  were  metropolitan  areas  and  2,674 
were  counties  located  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

The  second  step  in  the  sample  design  was  to 
stratify  the  groups  by  geographical  location  and 
by  the  percentage  of  nonwhites  in  the  psu.  The 
seven  regions  that  were  used  and  the  States  that 
are  included  in  each  region  are  shown  in  table 
9.2.1.  The  boundaries  for  the  percentage  non- 
white categories  were  set  at  (1)  70  percent  and 
over,  (2)  30  to  under  70  percent,  (3)  10  to  under 
30  percent,  and  (4)  under  10  percent.  In  the  case 
of  the  counties  outside  the  metropolitan  areas  the 
last  category  was  fiurther  broken  down  into  (4a) 
estimated  nonwhite  enrollment  of  100  or  more  and 
(4b)  estimated  nonwhite  enrollment  under  100. 

I^ior  to  the  selection  of  the  psu’s  that  were  to 
be  includod  in  the  sample  it  was  necessary  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  allocate  the  sample  between 
the  two  groups  (within  metropolitan  areas  and 
outside  metropolitan  areas)  and  between  the  seven 
r^ions.  The  allocation  procedure  that  was  used 
is  described  below.  This  procedure,  though  not 
optimum,  is  adequate,  inasmuch  as  optimum 
allocation  woidd  have  required  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  population. 

Estimates  of  nonwhite  enrollment  in  grades 
1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12  were  obtained  for  metropolitan 


Table  9.2.1.— Regional  classification  of  States  used  in 
Educational  Opportunities  Survey 


Region  I,  New  England — 

Region  II,  Mid- Atlantic—. 

Region  III,  Great  Lakes.. 
Region  IV,  Plains 

Region  V,  Southeast 

Region  VI,  Southwest 

Region  VII,  Far  West  and 
Rocky  Mountain. 


Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

Delaware,  WasMngton,  D.C., 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ill- 
inois, and  Wisconsin. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  North 
Cai'olina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas. 

Alaska,  California,  Colorado, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 


areas  and  outside  metropolitan  areas  for  each  of 
the  seven  regions.  It  was  found  that  about  62  per- 
cent of  the  total  nonwhite  enrollment  was  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  about  38  percent  outside  of 
metropolitan  areas.  As  the  number  of  nonwhite 
students  that  were  to  be  included  in  the  sample 
was  set  at  approximately  450,000,  .the  number  of 
non  white  students  that  was  allocated  to  metropol- 
itan areas  in  the  sample  was,  then,  set  at  279,000 
(450,000X0,62)  and  the  number  outside  metro- 
politan areas  at  171,000  (450,000X0.38) 

The  allocation  between  regions  was  done  in  a 
similar  manner.  For  example,  a region’s  propor- 
tion to  the  total  nonwhite  metropolitan  areas 
enrollment  was  determined.  This  proportion  was 
then  applied  to  the  279,000  obtained  above  to 
determine  the  number  of  nonwhite  students  to  be 
included  In  the  sample  from  the  region’s  metro- 
politan areas. 

It  was  possible  in  the  metropolitan  area  group 
to  apply  a principle  of  optimum  allocation  that 
can  be  used  when  the  size  of  the  sample  is  iSxed. 
This  priiiciple,  as  used  in  this  survey,  was  to 
include  in  the  sample  with  certainty  all  the  psu’s 
whose  estimated  nonwhite  enrollment  for  the 
specified  grades  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
total  nonwhite  enrollment  for  these  grades  in  the 
region  divided  by  the  size  of  the  sample  to  be 
used.  By  use  of  this  principle,  21  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  country  were  included 
in  the  sample  with  certainty. 
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The  remaining  psu’s  were  ordered  within  their 
strata  according:  to  their  estimated  number  of 
non  white  students  in  1960.  After  a random 
start,  the  psu’s  in  each  strata  were  selected  in  a 
systematic  manner  in  accordance  with  the  sam- 
pling ratios  shown  in  table  9.2.2.  Table  9.2.2 
also  shows  the  number  of  psu’s  in  the  universe 
and  in  the  sample. 

Second  stage. — Within  each  county  and  metro- 
politan area  that  was  selected  in  the  first  stage 
a listing  of  all  public  secondary  schools  with  the 
12th  grade  was  obtained  from  the  inventory  of 
school  plants.  These  listings  were  then  sent  to 
the  various  State  departments  of  education  where 
they  were  corrected,  updated,  and  the  percent 
nonwhite  enrollment  in  each  school  was  indicated; 
i.e.,  (1)  75.1-100.0  percent,  (2)  50.1-75.0  percent, 
(3)  25.1-50.0  percent,  (4)  10.1-25.0  percent,  and 
(5)  0-10  percent.  The  secondary  schools  in  each 
psu  were  then  stratified  into  five  groups  defined 
by  these  proportions. 

Selection  of  schools  with  12th  (jfrow/e.— Inasmuch 
as  both  12th  grade  enrollment  for  the  high  schools 
and  total  enrollment  for  all  grades  in  all  public 
schools  in  the  psu  were  required,  one  for  sample 
allocation  and  the  other  to  be  used  in  the  inflation 
procedure,  it  was  necessary  to  derive  this  infor- 
mation from  the  data  that  was  available  on  the 
enrollment  and  grade  span  of  the  secondary 
schools.  Since  the  grade  spans  for  high  schools 
varied  from  schools  that  had  grades  6 through  12 
to  schools  that  had  only  grades  11  and  12,  grade 
span  ccejfiicients  were  developed  for  each  region 
and  each  grade  span  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  estimated  12th  grade  and 
total  enrollment  in  the  psu’s.  For  example,  the 
following  procedure  was  used  to  estimate  total 
enrollment  in  a psu.  The  total  regional  enroll- 
ment in  each  grade,  1 through  12,  was  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  publication. 
Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  Fall  1964  (OE-20007- 
64).  The  grade  span  coefficient  to  be  used  for 
high  schools  with  grade  span  t through  12,  where 
t=6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  or  11,  was  computed  by  the 
following  relationship. 

Total  regional  enrollment  in  grades  1 through  12 
Total  regional  enrollment  in  grades  t through  12 

The  results  oi  these  computations  are  shown  in 
table  9.2.3.  Separate  coefficients  were  used  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  enrollment  of  the  high  schools  in  a particu- 
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lar  psu  were  then  multiplied  by  the  appropriate 
grade  span  coefficient  and  summed  to  get  esti- 
mated total  enrollments  for  each  stratum  and  for 
the  psu. 

Grade  span  coefficients  to  be  used  to  determine 
12th-grade  enrollment  were  computed  by  using 
the  total  regional  enrollment  in  the  12th-grade  in 
the  numerator  of  the  relationship  used  abc*  in 
lieu  of  the  total  regional  enrollment  in  gra  tes  1 
through  12. 

By  use  of  an  allocation  procedure  simfiar  to 
that  used  in  the  first  stage  and  by  taking  ?nto 
account  the  average  nonwhite  enrollment  poT 
school  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  number  of  . 
schools  that  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  ' 
sample  to  Pttain  the  desired  number  of  12th-grade 
students  in  each  of  the  second  stage  strata. 
Within  each  stratum  the  secondary  schools  were 
selected,  after  a random  start,  in  a systematic 
manner,  the  sampling  rate  being  determined  by 
the  number  of  secondary  schools  to  be  included 
in  the  sample  from  the  stratum  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  secondary  schools  in  the  sUatum. 

In  order  to  provide  a general  idea  of  the  com- 
position of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  sample, 
the  total  number  of  these  schools  in  the  psu’s  that 
were  selected  in  the  sample,  the  number  of  high 
schools  that  were  selected  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  sample,  and  a sampling  rate  that  is  based  on 
an  average  of  the  regional  rates  is  shown  in  table 
9.2.4.  ihe  stub  identification  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  that  appear  in  table  9.2.4  are  based  on  ap- 
proximations of  the  sampling  rates  that  are  shown 
in  table  9.2.2.  From  the  information  in  these  two 
tables  the  following  general  statements  regarding 
the  approximate  overall  probability  (the  proba- 
bility of  selecting  the  psu  times  the  probability  of 
selecting  the  school)  of  a secondary  school  with 
the  12th-grade  falling  in  the  sample  can  be  made: 

1.  In  the  largest  metropolitan  areata  those 
secondary  schools  that  had  more  than  25 
percent  nonwhite  enrollment  had  about  1 
chance  in  5 of  being  selected  in  the  sample; 
those  schools  with  nonwhite  enrollment 
between  10  and  25  percent  had  1 chance 
in  10  of  being  selected;  and  those  schools 
that  were  predominantly  white  had  1 
chance  in  20  of  being  selected. 

2.  In  those  metropolitan  areas  that  were  not 
included  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas 
and  had  10  percent  or  more  non  whites  in 
their  population,  the  chances  of  selecting 
a predominantly  nonwhite  school  was 
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Table  9.2.2.— Number  of  primary  sampling  units  in  the  universe  (N),  in  the  sample  (n)  and  the  sampling  rates 

(n/Pi)  used  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Educational  Opportunities  Survey 


A.  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


Included  in  sample  with 

certainty— 

Proportion  nonwhite: 

30 — under  70 

10 — under  30 

Under  10 — 


TotaL 


B.  COUNTIES  OUTSIDE 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


Proportion  nonwhite: 

70  and  over 

30 — under  70_ 

10 — under  30 

Under  10: 

100  or  more  nonwhite 

students 

Less  than  100  non- 
white students 


Total- 


Region 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

N 

n 

n/N 

N 

n 

n/N 

N 

n 

n/N 

N 

n 

n/N 

4 

4 

1/1.00 

4 

4 

1/1.00 

3 

3 

1/1.00 

2 

2 

1/1.00 

4 

4 

1/1.00 

1/4.75 

4 

4 

1/1.00 

10 

2 

1/5.00 

19 

4 

37 

7 

1/5,29 

15 

3 

1/5.00 

14 

6 

27 

12 

44 

14 

17 

5 

- 

1 

1 

1/1.00 

5 

3 

1/1.67 

2 

2 

1/1.00 

7 

3 

1/2.33 

10 

5 

1/2.00 

3 

3 

1/1.00 

15 

7 

1/2.14 

8 

3 

1/2.67 

41 

5 

1/8.20 

76 

8 

1/9.50 

62 

7 

1/8.86 

37 

3 

1/12.33 

48 

4 

1/12.00 

261 

12 

1/21.75 

498 

10 

1/49.80 

45 

6 

104 

17 

342 

25 

583 

28 

A.  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


Included  in  sample  with  certainty. 
Proportion  non  white: 

30 — under  70 — 

10 — under  30 

Under  10.  


Total. 


B.  COUNTIES  OUTSIDE  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS 


Proportion  non  white: 

70  and  over 

30 — under  70 — 

10 — under  30 

Under  10: 


Less  than  100  nonwhite 
students 


Total. 


Region 


V 

VI 

vn 

Total 

N 

n 

n/N 

N 

n 

n/N 

N 

n 

n/N 

N 

n 

4 

4 

1/1.00 

2 

2 

1/1.00 

2 

2 

l/l.OC 

21 

21 

13 

4 

1/3.25 

13 

4 

6 

1/5.67 

8 

3 

1/2.67 

46 

17 

Kjyj 

4 

17 

3 

1/5.67 

27 

5 

1/5.4C 

129 

28 

51 

14 

27 

8 

29 

7 

209 

66 

17 

8 

1/2.13 

1 

1 

1/1.00 

19 

10 

X 1 

. 338 

85 

1/3.98 

26 

9 

1/2.89 

3 

3 

1/1.00 

381 

105 

254 

64 

1/3.97 

73 

18 

1/4.06 

13 

13 

1/1.00 

368 

110 

. 157 

16 

1/9.81 

86 

9 

1/9.56 

68 

7 

1/9.71 

498 

55 

. 184 

5 

1/36.80 

145 

7 

1/20.71 

235 

11 

1/21.36 

1,408 

52 

. 950 

178 

331 

44 

319 

34 

2,674 

332 
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Table  9.2.3— Grade  span  ceScieute  uaed  to  .sUmato  total  er,roUm«nt  to  PSU’o  failing  to  aample 


Grade  span  of  high  school 


6-12. 

7- 12. 

8- 12. 

9- 12. 

10- 12 
11-12 


Begion 


2.  337 
2.419 

2.  909 

3.  762 
5.  167 
7.  926 


II 


2.010 

2.  356 
2.  861 

3.  596 
4.912 
7.712 


in 


1.999 
2.  383 

2.  891 

3.  640 

4.  989 
7.  751 


IV 
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1.977 

2.  323 
2.  822 

3.  567 

4.  835 
7.  388 


1.  974 

2.  386 

3.  009 

4.  001 

5.  951 
10. 322 


VI 


2.  072 
2.  506 
3. 155 
4.  190 
6.  168 
10.  673 


VII 


1,990 
2 368 

2.  896 

3.  713 
5 237 
8.961 


Alaska 


Hawaii 


2.  290 
2.  831 
3.614 
4.  790 
6.  765 
10.  931 


2.  065 
2.456 

3.  082 
3.845 
5.219 
7.995 


about  1 to  5 and  for  predominantly  white 
schools  was  about  1 to  36. 

3.  In  those  metropolitan  areas  that  had  less 
than  10  percent  nonwhites  the  overall 
probability  of  selecting  a school  that  had 
more  than  10  percent  nonwhite  enrollment 
was  approximately  1 in  5;  the  chances  of 
a predominantly  white  school  was  1 in  37. 

4.  The  probability  of  a school  with  more  than 
10  percent  nonwhite  enrollment  from  those 
cc  unties  that  had  more  than  30  percent 
nonwhite  population  was  about  1 to  2 and 
for  those  schools  with  10  percent  or  less 
nonwhite  enrollment  the  probabihty  was 
approximately  1 to  4. 

5.  For  those  counties  where  the  proportion 
of  nonwhite  was  10  to  under  30  percent 
predominantly  nonwhite  school’s  prob- 
ability of  selection  was  1 in  3 and  pre- 
dominantly white  school  had  a 1 in  10 
chance  of  falling  in  the  sample. 

6.  In  those  counties  where  the  proportion  of 
nonwhites  was  under  10  percent  and  there 
were  100  or  more  nonrhite  students  in 
the  county,  a predominantly  nonwhite 
school  had  1 chance  in  24  and  a pre- 
dominantly white  school  had  1 chance  in 
48  of  being  selected.  In  those  counties 
where  there  were  less  than  100  nonwhite 
students  the  probabilities  were  1 in  54 
that  a predominantly  nonwhite  school 
would  be  selected  and  1 in  113  that  the 
predominantly  white  school  would  be 
included  in  the  sample. 

Selection  of  feeder  schools. — For  each  secondary 
school  selected  in  the  sample,  the  lower  grade 
schools  which  feed  their  students  into  the  sec- 
ondary school  wore  identified  by  the  local  school 
administrators,  together  with  the  percent  of  the 


feeder  school  students  who  would  ordinarily  attend 
the  sampled  high  school.  Each  feeder  school 
sending  90  percent  or  more  of  its  students  to  a 
sampled  secondary  school  was  selected  with  cer- 
tainty , and  other  feeder  schools  were  selected  with 
probability  equal  to  the  percent  of  students  who 
go  on  to  the  sampled  secondary  school. 

Of  the  five  grades  which  were  to  be  included  in 
the  survey,  grade  1 was  to  include  only  half  the 
fraction  of  students  sampled  in  the  other  grades. 
Accordingly,  a procedure  was  adopted  which 
randomly  eliminated  half  of  the  first  grades  which 
had  been  included  in  the  sampled  high  school 
feeder  school  units. 


9.3  Bata  collection  and  processing 


The  first  step  in  data  collection  was  to  obtain 
the  necessary  voluntary  cooperation  of  each  of  the 
Chief  State  School  OflScers  (CSSO)  and  to  request 
them  help  m getting  the  cooperation  of  local  school 
administrators  in  their  respective  States.  On 
June  10,  1965  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sent 
a letter  to  each  CSSO  in  which  he  outlined  the 
purpose  and  procedures  of  the  survey.  At  the 
same  time,  he  requested  each  CSSO  to  designate 
a member  of  his  staff  to  serve  as  his  State  repre- 
sentative in  assisting  the  Office  of  Education  to 
make  arrangements  for  data  collection  in  the  local 
school  systems  included  in  the  sample.  In 
another  communication,  the  State  agencies  were 
requested  to  update  the  listing  of  high  schools  in 
the  sampled  counties,  and  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion on  the  racial  composition  of  these  schools 
which  was  required  by  the  sampling  design.  In 
some  States,  the  necessary  information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  published  State  Education 
Department’s  Statistical  Reports  and  Directories 
of  Public  Schools. 
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As  soon  as  permission  to  communicate  with  the 
local  school  systems  was  obtained  from  the 
respective  States,  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Educational  Statistics  sent  a letter  to  each  of 
the  local  school  administrators  of  the  systems 
with  high  schools  included  in  the  sample.  These 
letters  mentioned  that  clearance  through  the 
State  agency  had  been  accomplished,  gave  the 
name  of  the  State  representative,  and  outlined 
the  purpose  and  procedures  of  the  survey,  including 
the  fact  that  some  questions  would  be  asked  about 
the  race  and  family  background  of  the  students. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sampled  high  schools  in 
the  particular  system  were  listed,  and  the  data 
on  the  feeder  schools  of  these  high  schools  needed 
to  complete  the  sampling  was  requested  from  the 
superintendent. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  at  Princeton, 
N.J.,  the  contractor  for  the  simvey,  appointed  a 
number  of  consultants  in  the  counties  of  the 
sampled  high  schools.  They  were  available  to 
answer  questions  and  to  advise  on  procedures  and 
administration  of  the  survey.  In  locations  where 
a consultant  who  could  be  reached  easily  by 
telephone  was  not  available,  an  ETS  staff  member 
was  identified  as  the  consultant.  In  all,  434  ETS 
consultants  were  appointed  throughout  the 
country. 

As  agreements  were  received  from  local  schools 
systems  to  cooperate,  notification  was  forwarded 
to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  ETS,  which 
also  was  responsible  for  the  printing  of  all  ques- 
tionnaires and  the  shipping  of  materials  to  local 
school  systems,  who  obtained  from  local  school 
officials  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  munber  of 
pupils  in  grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12  in  the  sample 
schools  so  that  the  forms  could  be  shipped. 

In  early  September,  as  soon  as  copies  of  the 
survey  books  and  manuals  were  delivered  from 
the  printers,  a complete  sample  set  was  mailed 
to  each  superintendent  who  was  expected  to 
participate  in  the  survey.  The  superintendent 
was  informed  at  this  time  of  the  name,  address 
and  telephone  number  of  the  ETS  consultant. 

By  September  10,  the  materials  were  being 
.•-hipped  by  ETS  to  the  schools.  The  ETS  con- 
sultants were  identified  to  each  school  principal 
on  the  shipping  document  which  accompanied 
the  survey  materials.  Delays  made  it  impossible 
for  all  schools  to  administer  the  survey  on  the 


scheduled  dates,  September  28  or  30,  1965,  and 
superintendents  were  asked  to  move  the  test  date 
into  October  if  materials  were  late. 

The  tests  and  questionnaires  were  processed  by 
ETS  as  they  were  received.  In  mid-November, 
ETS  listed  the  school  systems  and  schools  from 
which  they  had  received  completed  test  materials. 
The  Office  of  Education  then  made  a followup 
mailing  requesting  cx)mpleted  superintendents’  and 
principals’  forms  where  they  were  missing.  Princi- 
pal and  superintendent  questionnaires  were  sent 
during  this  recall  to  all  school  systems  which  had 
expressed  some  reluctance  to  participate  in  the 
survey  as  well  as  to  the  systems  which  had  not 
returned  shipped  materials  they  had  agreed  to 
administer.  In  an  effort  to  maximize  the  returns 
from  this  recall,  several  questions  that  had  been 
cited  as  being  controversial  were  omitted  from  the 
followup  principal  and  superintendent  question- 
naires. A second  followup  was  later  made  of  an 
19  percent  sample  of  the  nonresponding  principals. 
The  details  of  this  phase  are  discussed  in  the 
section  on  the  treatment  of  nonresponse. 

The  survey  materials  were  administered  in  most 
schools  on  September  28  or  30,  1965.  In  some 
locations,  delays  in  the  receipt  of  survey  materials 
necessitated  later  administration  dates.  The  prin- 
cipal, superintendent,  and  teacher  instruments 
were  self-administered  The  pupil  tests  and 
questionnaires  were  administered  in  the  class- 
rooms by  the  teaching  staff  of  each  school.  Six 
separate  manuals  for  administration  were  pre- 
pared by  the  contractor:  grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  12 


xuaou  ux  tue 


and  a school  coordinators  manual, 
grade-level  manuals  gave  detailed  instructions  for 
giving  the  simvey  at  that  grade,  including  verba- 
tim instructions  to  pupils.  The  coordinators 
manual  gave  detailed  instructions  for  adminis- 
tering the  simvey  and  handling  the  survey  ma- 
terial in  a school.  In  addition,  the  ETS  con- 
sultants, mentioned  above,  were  available  for 
questions  about  the  survey  administration.  All 
of  the  survey  instruments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  followup  principal  and  the  superintendent 
questionnaires,  had  machine  scorable  answer 
sheets.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher,  principal,  and 
6,  9 and  12  grade  instruments,  answer  sheets 
separate  from  the  survey  booklet  were  provided. 
In  grades  one  and  three,  responses  were  marked 
directly  onto  the  accordion  type  booklets  which 
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W6r6  us6d  in  thosB  grfi.d6s,  and  war©  than  mopcliina 
scorad:  This  procadiu'e  for  tha  youngest  pupils 
eliminated  the  possible  errors  caused  by  tran- 
scribing responses  onto  a separate  sheet.  Each 
pupil  recorded  his  own  rc^sponses  on  the  answer 
sheets,  with  the  exception  of  the  grade  one 
questionnaire  and  several  questionnaire  items  in 
grade  three  which  were  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
teacher.  The  followup  principal  and  superin- 
tendent questionnaires  were  not  machine  scored, 
but  the  responses  were  keypunched  from  the 
questionnaire. 

ETS  was  responsible  for  the  processing  of  the 
completed  survey  materials.  This  involved  scor- 
ing tests  and  transcribing  the  information  from 
the  instruments  which  would  be  used  in  the 
analysis,  onto  magnetic  tape.  Separate  pro- 
cedures were  developed  for  the  machine  scorable 
instruments  and  the  key  punched  instruments. 
The  principal  elements  of  this  phase  involved— 

1.  Matching  the  individual  instruments  with 
the  appropriate  school  code, 

2.  Res  olving  response  errors,  such  as  multiple 
responses  to  the  same  item,  and 

3.  Quality  control  in  the  scoring  of  test 
responses  and  the  transcription  of  all  re- 
sponses onto  tape. 

1.  Because  the  analysis  plans  required  that  the 
responses  of  students,  teachers,  and  principals 
and  superintendents  from  the  same  school  be 
brought  together  as  related  information,  it  was 
necessary  to  identify  each  respondent  with  a code 
number  unique  to  each  school.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  in  securing  the  participation  of  the 
sampled  systems  in  the  survey,  it  was  promised 
that  no  names  of  schools,  systems,  or  States  would 
be  used  in  the  report  of  the  smvey,  and  that 
students  and  teachers  would  not  be  asked  to 
identify  themselves  on  the  survey  instruments. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  serial 
numbers  which  were  assigned  to  each  individual 
siu'vey  answer  sheet  to  match  each  respondent 
to  his  school.  If  a respondent  failed  to  correctly 
give  his  serial  number,  controls  were  established 
to  reject  the  respondent’s  instrument  for  clerical 
resolution.  The  instrument  was  then  repossessed 
and  correctly  matched. 

A small  number  (1.06  percent)  of  the  instru- 
ments returned  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
analyses,  for  the  follomng  reasons: 

a.  The  information  from  the  school  relating 
the  serial  number  of  the  survey  materials 
to  the  school  code  was  not  received  with 


completed  survey  materials.  As  a result, 
all  instruments  for  a particular  grade  in 
the  school  were  unusable.  Efforts  were 
successful  in  many  cases  to  recover  the 
necessary  information  and  resolve  the 
matching  problem. 

b.  Individual  students  would  misgrid  their 
serial  numbers  and  would  be  rejected  in 
the  transcribing  process.  This  group, 
comprising  about  40  percent  of  the  un- 
resol vable  instruments  were  rejected  in- 
dividually from  many  schools  in  the  survey 
(one  or  two  per  class  in  their  school). 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
computer  processing  data  collection  phase. 


Grade 

Instru- 

ments 

returned 

Instru- 

ments 

processed 

Instru- 
ments 
not  resolved 

Percent  in- 
struments 
not  resolved 

1 

76,  468 

76,  133 

335 

0.4 

3 

136,  692 

135,  750 

942 

.7 

6 

128,  078 

125,  170 

2,  908 

2.3 

9 

136,  010 

134,  030 

980 

.7 

12 

98,  264 

97,  660 

604 

.6 

Teacher 

67,  902 

66,  826 

1,  076 

1.6 

Principal  * 

4,  090 

4,  081 

9 

.2 

Total 

645,  504 

639,  650 

6,  854 

1.06 

« There  were  131  other  principal  questionnaire  answer  sheets  whi{^  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  analysis.  These  answer  sheets  were  included  with- 
out Identifying  serial  numbers  in  the  specimen  kits  of  survey  materials  sent 
by  ETS  to  the  sampled  superintendents,  which  when  retmmed,  TOUld  not 
be  used.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  these  principals  responded  again  to  tne 
followup  mailing,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  group  accounts  for  a large  fractloii 
of  the  schools  which  administered  student  tests,  but  had  no  survey  record  of 
nHnHniirR  information. 


2.  The  procedure  used  by  ETS  for  scoring  the 
test  portion  of  the  survey  and  for  transcribing  the 
item  responses  of  the  questionnaire  was  similar. 
In  cases  where  there  was  more  than  one  response 
detected  by  the  scoring  machine,  the  darkest  mark 
was  chosen  as  the  choice  desired  by  the  respond- 
ent: the  logic  behind  this  being  that  in  most  cases 
the  lighter  mark  by  the  respondent  was  an  initial 
response,  later  insufficiently  erased,  and  the  darker 
mark  made  as  a final  choice. 

Multiple  responses  on  the  principal  and  super- 
intendent questionnaires  which  were  to  be  key- 
punched were  edited  on  an  individual  basis. 

3.  Quality  control  procedures  were  established, 
by  ETS  quality  control  personnel,  to  ascertain 
that  the  following  points  could  be  assured: 

(a)  All  responses  recorded  on  the  instrument 
were  correctly  transcribed  by  the  scoring 
machine  onto  magnetic  tape. 

(b)  Test  sections  were  correctly  scored. 
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(c)  The  two  sides  of  an  answer  sheet  for  a par- 
ticular respondent  w^ere  correctly  matched. 

(d)  All  instruments  were  accounted  for. 

(e)  'rhe  respondent  vras  correctly  matched 
with  the  school  information. 

(f)  Conversion  factors  for  scoring  sections 
were  correctly  applied. 

The  procedures  involved  manually  scoring  every 
1,000th  answer  sheet  and  checking  the  item  re- 
sponses and  scores  with  the  information  recorded 
OL.  tape  for  that  anwser  she(3t. 


9.4  Computation  of  estimates 

The  estimated  totals,  averages,  and  proportions 
reported  in  section  2 of  the  report  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  use  of  a ratio  estimation  procedure. 
This  procedure  was  carried  out  for  each  of  the  five 
racial  composition  groups  in  each  of  the  primary 
sampling  units.  These  weighted  area  statistics 
were  then  combined  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
regional  and  national  estimates. 

Estimates  of  characteristics  from  the  sample  for 
a given  racial  composition  high  school-feeder 
school  system  in  a given  primary  sampling  unit 
were  produced  by  weighting:  the  count  from  the 
sample  by  the  following  inflation  factor. 


Wu.l  = 


Ni 


rm 


(1) 


where  iV<  is  the  1960  Census  population  count  of 
all  school  age  persons  in  the  i-th  first 
stage  stratum, 

Ni)  is  the  1960  Census  population  count  of 
all  school  age  persons  in  the  j-th  psu 
in  the  sample  in  the  i-th  stratum, 
ry*  is  the  estimate(i  1964  enrollment, 
grades  1 through  12,  for  all  public 
schools  of  racial  composition  k in  the 
j-th  psu  in  the  sample  in  the  i-th 
stratum,  and 

ryjki  is  the  estimated  1964  enrollment  of  the 
l-th  sampled  high  school-feeder 
school  system  of  racial  composition 
k in  the  j-th  psu  in  the  sample  in  the 
-i-th  stratum. 

The  estimates  of  ry*  and  ry, tj  were  arrived  at  in 
a manner  similar  to  the  method  of  estimating  en- 
rollments from  high  school  grade  spans  and  enroll- 
ment figures  that  were  described  in  the  previous 
section  on  the  allocation  of  the  sample. 

Adjustment  for  nonresponse  of  the  high  school- 
feeder  school  systems  that  did  not  return  both 
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principal  and  student  questionnaires  was  accom- 
plished by  a calculation  which  assumes  that 
respondents  within  a particular  area  and  racial 
CO.  nposition  represent  the  nonrespoadents  in  tJiat 
segment  as  well. 

The  inflation  factor  for  the  12th-grade  schools 
was  adjusted  according  to  the  following  rules: 

(a)  When  some  of  the  sampled  schools  of  racial 
composition  k in  the  j-th  psu  did  not  return  the 
questionnaire,  the  factor  Sry*j  in  equation  (1) 
was  modified  to  Sryjtj'j  where  I'  represents  schools 
that  responded,  and 

(b)  When  no  returns  were  received  from  any 
school  of  racial  composition  k in  the  j-th  psu, 
information  from  schools  of  racial  composition  k 
in  similar  psu’s  in  the  same  stratum  or  adjacent 
stratum  was  paired  with  the  j-th  psu  and  appro- 
priate changes  were  made  in  the  elements  of 
equation  (1).  In  essence,  this  technique  may  be 
described  as  a collapsed  psu  procedure. 

Now,  if  all  the  feeder  schools  at  the  lower  grade 
levels  responded,  the  inflation  factor  for  these 
schools  would  be  the  same  as  the  inflation  factor 
of  the  high  school  they  feed.  Then,  in  the  case  of 
nonresponse  for  the  feeder  schools  the  inflation 
factor,  the  inflation  factor  for  the  12th-grade 
school  which  the  lower  grade  students  would 
normally  enter  was  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  feeder  schools  at  this  grade  level  in  the 
sample  to  the  number  of  these  schools  that 
responded. 

No  allocations  or  imputations  were  made  for 
item  nonresponse.  Averages  were  calculated  only 
on  the  schools  who  responded  on  the  item.  Pro- 
portions were  calcidated  on  all  schools,  with  the 
proportion  not  responding  calculated  as  a separate 
category. 

9.41  Definition  of  estimates 

The  formulas  used  to  obtain  the  principal 
estimates  reported  in  section  2 of  the  report  are 
shown  below. 

Let  Wijki  be  the  inflation  factor  with  the  if-th 
school  of  racial  composition  k in  the  ^-th 
psu  in  the  sample  in  the  i-th  stratum, 
Rijki  be  the  number  of  students  of  a particu- 
lar race  or  ethnicity  in  the  /-th  school  in 
the  sample  in  the  j-th  psu, 
mi  equal  1 if  the  characteristic  of  interest 
is  present  in  the  f-th  school  in  the 
sample  in  the  j-th  psu  and  o if  it  is  not 
present. 


,, 


X'*mi  Yohie  of  the  chwacteristic  of 

interest  in  the  i-th  school  in  the  sample 
in  the  j-th  psu,  and 

equal  the  proportion  of  units  having  a 
certain  characteristic  in  the  i-th  school 
in  the  sample  in  the  j-th  psu. 

Then,  the  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  pupils 
of  a particular  race  or  ethnicity  attending  schools 
with  a certain  characteristic  in  the  smallest  weigh  - 
ing  area  was  produced  by  using  the  formula 


(3) 


XWjjkiXpktl^tm 


(2) 


The  estimate  of  the  average  school  characteristic 
for  pupils  of  a particular  race  was  obtained  by 


^Wijkl^tSkl 

The  estimate  of  the  percent  of  a certain  charac- 
teristic in  the  schools  attended  by  the  average 
student  of  a particular  race  was  obtained  by  using 

^WuklP iikl^Ukl  J^QQ^  (4) 

In  ()rder  to  provide  the  reader  with  a better 
understanding  of  these  formulas  and  concepts,  the 
proced lUres  used  to  obtain  the  above  measurements 
are  illustrated  in  the  example  shown  below.  For 
simplicity,  we  shall  assume  that  there  are  only 
four  high  schools  in  the  psu,  that  W nki—  1 each 
school,  and  that  the  schools  have  the  following 
chara(5teristics: 


— 

School 

Total 

A 

C 

D 

Acres  on  

3 

■5 

4 

2 

Race 

w 

N 

W 

N 

w 

N 

w 

N 

W 

N 

3 

60 

3 

60 

,6 

120 

0 

0 

1 

20 

2 

40 

0 

0 

5 

100* 

10 

200 

10 

200 

Then,  to  determine  the  percent  of  Negro  pupils 
who  attend  schools  that  have  white  teachers  we 
use  formula  (2),  setting  X'.„.=l  if  the  school  has 
white  teachers  and  X'„„=0  if  the  school  does  not 


nave  any  wmto  — 

numl-er  of  Negro  students  in  the  Z-th  school. 

This  iresults  in 


Ms/wfim-t-n  viyoi-t-(ixix40)-t-{ixoxioo)_ioo^ 

— (1X60)+(1^+(1X40)+(1>:100)  200 


,50. 


This  means  that  50  percent  of  the  Negro  pupUs  in 
this  psu  attend  high  schools  that  have  white 

teachers.  . 

An  estimate  of  the  acreage  in  the  plant  sites 


of  schools  attended  by  the  average  Negro  pupil 
is  obtained  by  using  equation  (3)  and  lettii^; 
X”i]ki  equal  the  number  of  acres  in  the  Z-th  school. 
That  is. 


nv3X60)-t-(lX5X0)+(lX4X40)-t-(lX2Xl00)_gg  9 7 ^cj-es. 

(1 X60) + (1 XO)  -I-  (1 X40) + (1 X IQO)  200 

An  estimate  of  the  percent  of  white  teachers 
in  schools  attended  by  the  average  Negro  pupil 
is  obtained  by  using  equation  (4)  and  letting 

a X .50X60) + (1  vl.Q0X0)-t-(lX.33X40)-t-(lX0.00Xl00)_43^  22. 
^ (1X60)T(1  XO) + (1 X40) + (1 X 100)  200 


Pijki  equal  the  percent  of  white  teachers  in  the  Z-th 
school. 
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An  estimate  of  the  percent  of  white  teachers  in  schools  attended  by  the  average  white  pupil  is 


(1X.50X60)  + (1X1.00X120)  + (1X.33X20)  + (1X0.00X0)  157 
(1X60)  + (1X120)  + (1X20)  + (1X0) 


The  concept  of  “whites  in  same  county”  as 
pupils  of  a specific  minority  group  in  that  county 
may  be  formulated  as 

(white)^ 


Then,  the  estimates  of  the  average  acreage  in 
the  plantsites  of  schools  attended  by  white  stu- 
dents are,  using  (2) : 


C5J 


where  Yu  (white)  is  the  value  for  the  white 
students  in  the  j-th  psu  in  the  i-th  stratum  that 
was  obtained  by  using  formulas  (2),  (3),  or  (4). 

Using  the  previous  example,  the  assumption 
is  now  made  that  schools  A and  B are  in  county  I 
and  that  schools  C and  D are  in  county  II. 


County  I:  _aX3X60)+(lX5X120) 

' 60+120  — 4.ia«res. 


County  n : r,..= <i><lXM±p<M0)  =4  „ 


In  county  I there  are  60  Negro  pupils  and  in 
county  II  there  are  140  Negro  pupils,  a total 
of  200.  Then  by  (5), 


[(1X60)  + (1X0)](4.3)+[(1X40)  + (1X100)K4.0) 


(1X200) 


=4.1  acres. 


This  measurement  of  4.1  acres  may  then  be 
considered  as  an  index  of  the  average  size  of 
school  plantsites  for  white  pupils  in  the  same 
area  as  Negro  pupils.  If  there  was  a second 
minority  group  in  the  area,  say  Mexicans,  then 
the  same  procedure  would  have  been  followed  as 
abo/e  except  that  the  averages  for  the  white 
pupils  would  have  been  weighted  by  the  propor- 
tion of  Mexican  pupils  in  each  of  the  counties. 
The  resulting  index  would  then  be  identified  as 
the  average  size  of  school  plantsites  for  white 
pupils  in  the  same  area  as  Mexican  pupils. 

To  determine  the  index  of  the  percent  of  white 
pupils  in  the  same  area  as  Negro  pupils  that 
attend  schools  with  white  teachers,  the  percent 


of  the  white  students  for  each  of  the  counties 
is  obtained  by  using  (2). 


County  I Yx>  = (iX^X60)-f  (1X1X120) _ 
/ 60+120 


County  II  Y:,,  .UX 1X20) + (1X0X0) 

J Xjj  20+0  — A.w 


Then,  by  (5),  we  get 


(60)  (1.00) + (140)  (1.00) 

200 


A summary  of  the  values  of  the  measurements 
discussed  in  this  section  for  the  illustrative  ex- 
ample is  shown  in  table  9.4.1. 


Table  9.4.1.~Variou8  measurements  of  school  and  pupil  characteristics  from  example  illustrating  the  concept  of 

“wliites  in  the  same  county” 


Average  number  of  acres  in  school  plantsite___ 


Percent  of  pupils  in  schools  with  white  teachers. 

Percent  of  pupils  in  schools  with  Negro 
teachers 

Percent  of  white  teachers  in  school  of  average 
pupil 

Percent  of  Negro  teachers  in  school  of  average 
pupil 


Pupils  in  area  of  counties  I and  II 

Pupils  in  county  I 

Pupils  in  county  II 

AU 

White 

• Negro 

Index  1 

All 

White 

t 

Negro 

All 

White 

Negro 

3.  5 

4.3 

2.  7 

4.  1 

4.0 

4.3 

3.0 

2.  8 

4.0 

2.  5 

75 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

38 

100 

29 

70 

40 

100 

80 

50 

33 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

50 

79 

21 

48 

75 

83 

50 

12 

33 

9 

50 

21 

79 

52 

25 

17 

50 

88 

67 

91 
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9,42  Definition  of  special  measures 

Seventeen  special  measures  or  indexes  used  in 
presenting  some  of  the  aurv  iy  data  in  the  tabula- 
tions of  section  2.  They  were  calculated  from 
replies  on  the  questionnaire  sent  to  school  prin- 
cipals as  follows: 

SM  1. — Pupils  per  room  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  ci  pupils  in  the  school  (P  40)  by  the 
number  of  rooms  in  the  school  (P  11). 

SM  2. per  teacher  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  (P  40)  by  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  school  (P  26). 

SMS. — Percentage  of  makeshift  rooms  obtained 
by  dividing  the  number  of  makeshift  rooms  (P  12) 
by  the  total  numbei;  of  rooms  (PH)  and  multi- 
plying by  100. 

SM  4. — Percentage  of  the  following  special 
rooms  or  fields  in  the  school:  auditorium,  cafeteria, 
gymnasium,  athletic  field  (P  13). 

I SM  5. — Percentage  of  the  following  three  kinds 

of  science  laboratories  in  the  school:  biology, 
chemistry,  physics  (P  13). 

SM  6. — Number  of  volumes  in  school  library 
^ measured  in  hundreds  of  volumes  (P  13b). 

SM  7.— Number  of  library  volumes  per  pupil 
obtained  by  dividing  number  of  volumes  (P  13b) 
r by  number  of  pupils  (P  40). 

[ SM  8. — One-half  of  the  sum  of  the  fraction  of 

L full-time  art  teacher  at  the  school  and  the  fraction 

^ of  full-time  music  teacher  at  the  school.  Then,  if 

[ a school  had  a music  teacher  two  days  a week 

I (.40  full  time)  and  as  art  teacher  one  day  a week 

(.20  full  time),  this  measure  for  that  school  would 
be  K(.40+.20)  = .30  (P  30,  31). 

SM  5.— -Percentage  of  the  nineteen  extracurric- 
ular activities  fisted  in  question  P 90  that  are 
available  at  the  school  (student  government,  news- 
paper, annual,  boys’  interschool  athletics,  girls’ 
f interschool  athletics,  boys’  intramural  athletics, 

I gfirls’  intramural  athletics,  band,  chorus,  honor 

l« ; society,  subject  clubs,  chess  dub,  hobby  clubs, 

j I drama,  debate,  social  dances,  military  cadets, 

1 service  clubs,  religious  clubs). 

. , ! SM  10. — Percentage  of  seven  special  classes 

f for  exceptional  children  fisted  in  question  P 94 

: that  are  available  at  the  school,  (mentally  re- 

tarded behavior,  non-English  speaking,  gifted, 
! I special  talent,  speech  impairment,  physically 

handicapped). 

SM  11. — Percentage  of  the  six  kinds  of  cur- 
riculum listed  in  question  P 78  available  at  the 


a.i 


school  (college  preparatory,  commercial,  general, 
vocational,  agriculture,  industrial  arts). 

SM  12. — ^An  index  of  the  severity  of  behavior 
problems  in  the  school  was  obtained  by  giving  a 
numerical  value  to  the  four  responses  in  P 48  as 
follows:  severe,  0.75;  moderate,  0.50;  slight,  0.25; 
none  0,  and  then  finding  the  average  of  these 
values  over  the  seven  problems  fisted  in  P 48 
(vandalism,  impertinence,  racial  tension,  theft, 
physical  indolence  against  teacher,  narcotics, 
intoxicants) . 

SM  13. — Percentage  of  the  seven  kinds  of 
special  personnel  named  in  P 32  through  P 38 
available  at  the  school,  (speech  corrections, 
psychologist,  remedial  reading,  guidance  coun- 
selors, librarians,  nurses,  attendance  officers). 

SM  H. — Total  percent  of  pupils  transferring 
in  and  out  of  school  the  preceding  year  (P  44,  4o). 

SM  15. — Percentage  of  boys  dropping  cut  of 
school  plus  the  percentage  of  girls  dropping  out  of 
school  (P  46,  47).  A more  meaningful  index 
would  be  obtained  by  taking  half  of  this  nimiber 
and  interpreting  the  result  as  an  average  per- 
centage of  pupils  of  both  sexes  dropping  out. 

SM  16. — Percentage  of  college  representatives 
visiting  the  school  who  represented  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  (P  53,  54). 

SM  17. — Percentage  of  the  three  kinds  of  texts 
(intelligence,  achievement,  interest)  named  in 
P 22,  23,  and  24  used  in  the  school. 

9»5  Sampling  variability 

In  all  statistical  surveys,  whether  they  are 
based  on  complete  enumeration  or  on  samples, 
there  is  always  the  potentiality  of  errors  and  in- 
accuracies. In  sample  surveys,  the  total  survey 
error  includes  both  sampling  and  nonsampfing 
error.  The  latter  may  be  termed  measurement 
error  and  includes  such  errors,  among  others,  as 
ambiguities  in  definitions  and  in  the  questionnaire, 
failure  to  obtain  required  information  from  re- 
spondents, obtaining  inconsistent  information, 
mistakes  in  clerical  coding  and  editing,  errors 
occurring  during  the  machine  processing  opera- 
tion, and  tabulation  errors. 

Since  the  estimates  from  thk  survey  are  based 
on  a sample  rather  than  on  a complete  census  of 
principals,  teachers,  and  pupils,  they  wiU  differ 
somewhat  from  figures  which  would  have  been 
obtained  from  a complete  enumeration  using  the 
same  schedules,  instructions,  and  procedures. 
If  repeated  samples  of  the  same  size  were  selected 
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from  the  population,  some  of  the  sample  estimates 
would  be  smaller  than  the  population  value  and 
some  would  be  larger.  The  sampling  error  is  a 
measure  of  the  scatter  of  these  sample  estimates 
from  the  population  value.  The  standard  error 
of  the  estimate  is  used  to  measure  this  sampling 
variability;  that  is,  of  the  variations  that  occur 
by  chance  because  a sample,  rather  than  the  whole 
population,  is  surveyed. 

As  calculated  for  this  report,  the  standard 
error  also  partially  measures  the  effect  of  response 
errors  but  does  not  measure  any  systematic 
biases  in  the  data.  The  chances  axe  about  68 
out  of  100  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample 
would  differ  from  a complete  census  figure  by  less 
than  the  standard  error.  The  chances  are  about 
95  out  of  100  that  the  difference  would  be  less 
than  twice  the  standard  error. 

For  estimates  of  statistics  representing  relatively 
small  proportions  of  the  population,  the  major 
component  of  the  total  survey  error  tends  to 
be  the  sampling  error.  As  the  sample  proportions 
approach  the  level  of  the  total  population,  the 
standard  error  decreases  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
estimate.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  non- 
sampling errors  and  they  tend  to  assume  a rela- 
tively larger  tole  in  the  total  survey  error.  In 
general,  most  data  in  this  report  regardmg 
minority  groups,  except  Negroes,  are  subject  to 
high  sampling  variability  and  should  be  treated 
as  approximate  rather  than  precise  measures. 

As  of  this  writing,  approximate  standard  errors 
have  only  been  computed  at  the  national  level  for 
secondary  school  estimates.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  standard  error  for  elementary  school 
estimates  will  be  of  the  same  relative  magnitude 
as  those  for  secondary  schools.  Table  9.5.1  shows 
approximate  standard  errors  for  estimated  na- 
tional percentages  of  secondary  school  pupils 
attending  schools  with  a particular  characteristic. 
Separate  standard  errors  have  been  calculated  and 
are  to  be  used  with  the  estimated  percentages 
derived  for  white  pupils  (W),  Negro  pupils  (N), 
and  whites  in  the  same  county  as  Negroes  W(N). 
For  example,  in  table  2.21.4,  in  the  United  States, 
the  percentage  of  white  pupils  in  schools  whose  age 
is  less  than  20  years  is  shown  as  53  percent;  for 
Negro  pupils,  60  percent;  and  for  whites  in  the 
same  county  as  Negroes,  50  percent.  The  approxi- 
mate standard  error  for  the  value  for  the  white 
pupils,  by  linear  interpolation  from  table  9.5.1, 
is  3.9.  This  means  that  if  a complete  enumeration 
were  conducted  under  identical  circumstances  the 


chances  are  2 out  of  3 that  the  value  of  the  per- 
centage of  white  pupils  in  secondary  schools  less 
than  20  years  old  would  lie  between  49.1  and  56.9 
percent.  T standard  error  for  Negro  pupils 
turns  out  to  be  4.8  for  whites  in  the  same  county 
as  Negroes,  7.0. 

Table  9^5.1.->A.pproximate  standard  errors  of  estimated 
national  percentages  of  white  pupils  (W),  Negro 
pupils  (N),  and  whites  in  the  same  county  as  Negroes 
(W(N»  who  attend  secondary  schools  having  a par- 
ticular characteristic 


[Range  of  2 ohanoos  out  of  3] 


Estimated  percentage 

] 

w 

Race  of  pupil 
N 

[ 

W(N) 

2 or  98 — 

1.3 

1.0 

2. 1 

5 01  95 - 

1.6 

1.5 

3.0 

10  or  90 - - 

2.0 

2.2 

4.2 

25  or  75 

3.0 

4.  3 

6.0 

50 

4. 1 

5.  2 

7.0 

To  determine  whether  the  difference  between 
the  white  and  Negro  percentages  for  the  same 
characteristic  is  statistically  significant  at  the  5 
percent  level  the  following  procedure  should  be 
used.  Determine  the  average  of  the  two  percen- 
tages by  summing  them  and  dividing  by  two. 
Enter  table  9.5.2  with  this  value.  Obtain  the 
difference  between  the  two  percentages.  If  the 
difference  between  the  two  percentages  is  greater 
than  twice  t>ie  standard  error  shown  in  the  body 
of  the  table  under  column  (W-N)  for  the  average 
percentage,  then  the  difference  between  the  per- 
centages is  statistically  significant  at  the  5 percent 
level. 

Illustration:  Using  the  same  data  as  above,  the 
average  percentage  of  white  pupils  and  Negro 
pupils  attending  secondary  schools  less  than  20 
years  old  is  (53-f-60)/2=56.5  percent.  The  ap- 
proxin  ate  standard  error  for  56.5  percent  from 
table  9.0.2,  by  linear  interpolation  in  the  column 
(W-N),  is  5.2.  Multiplying  this  value  by  2 we 
obtain  10.4.  The  difference  between  the  white 
and  Negro  percentages  is  7.  Since  7 is  less  than 
10.4,  the  difference  between  the  percoiilages  is  not 
significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 

A similar  procedure  is  used  to  test  the  signif- 
icance of  the  difference  in  percentages  between 
whites  in  the  same  counties  as  Negroes  and 
Negroes  except  that  the  column  W(N)— N is  used. 
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Table  9.5.2.— Approximate  standard  errors  of  averages 
of  estimated  national  percentages  for  use  in  deter- 
mining significance  of  differences  of  percentages  of 
white  and  Negro  (W-N)  secondary  pupils  and  whites 
in  the  same  county  as  Negroes  and  Negro  (W(N)-N) 
[Ranee  of  2 chances  out  of  3] 


Average  of  percentages 


2 or  98. 
5 or  95. 
10  or  90 
25  or  75 
50 


Approximate  standard  errors  for  specific  char- 
acteristics of  secondary  schools  attended  by  the 
average  white  pupil,  the  average  Negro  pupil  and 
the  average  white  pupil  in  the  same  county  as 
Negroes  are  shown  in  table  9.5.3.  In  addition, 
the  table  also  includes  the  standard  errors  for 
differences  between  school  characteristics  for  the 
average  white  and  Negro  pupils,  and  for  differ- 
ences between  school  characteristics  for  the  aver- 
age white  pupil  in  the  same  county  as  Negroes, 
and  for  the  average  Negro,  W(N)-N. 

Illustration:  In  table  2.21.4,  the  average  num- 
ber of  white  pupils  per  teacher  is  shown  as  22  and 
the  average  number  of  Negro  pupils  per  teacher 
as  26.  The  approximate  standard  error  for  the 
average  white  pupil  as  shown  in  table  9.5.3  for  the 
school  characteristic  “Pupils/ teacher’'  is  0.82  and 
for  the  average  Negro  pupil  as  1.06.  This  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  in  a complete  census 
count  the  probability  is  2 out  of  3 tha,t  the  value 
of  the  white  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  secondary 
schools  would  lie  between  21.18  and  22.82  and 
that  the  Negro  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  secondary 
schools  would  lie  between  24.94  and  27.06. 

To  determine  whether  there  is  a statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  white  and  Negro 
averages  for  pupil-teacher  ratios,  a difference  of 
4,  the  standard  error  shown  in  the  W-N  columns 
of  table  9.5.3  for  pupils/teachers  is  doubled.  This 
value,  1.94  (0.97X2),  is  less  than  the  difference 
of  4,  indicating  a statistically  significant  difference. 

A rough  approximation  of  the  standard  errors 
of  regional  estimates  may  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  national  values  obtained  from  tables 
9.5.1,  9.5.2,  and  9.5.3  by  the  appropriate  regional 
factors  found  in  table  9.5.4.  For  example,  in 
table  2.21.4,  the  average  number  of  white  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  nonmetropolitan  South  is  shown 


(W-N) 

W(N)-N 

1.  5 

0.5 

2.0 

1.  0 

3.0 

1.  7 

4.  3 

3.  5 

5.5 

5.  2 

to  be  20.  The  appro.nmate  standard  error  for 
the  average  white  pupil  for  this  characteristic 
(pupil/teacher)  as  shown  in  table  9.5.3  is  82. 
Multiplying  this  value  by  the  factor  in  table  9.5.4, 
we  obtain  (0.82X1.6=1.31),  1.31  as  the  approxi- 
mate standard  error  for  this  statistic. 

Estimation  of  sampling  errors. — A “random 
group’’  method  was  used  to  estimate  the  variances. 
This  method  randomly  distributes  all  the  n 
observations  of  a characteristic  x into  t mutually 
exclusive  and  exhaustive  groups,  each  containing 
(n/0  elements,  under  a sample  design  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  overall  desugn  used 
in  the  survey.  If  the  means  of  these  groups  are 
denoted  by  xi,  • • •>  • • •>  then, 

t _ 

X—  hXjlt. 
i=i 

The  variance  of  x can  be  estimated  by 
^ = S (5j— 5) (<—!)■ 

* j=>\ 

In  order  to  provide  enough  cases  in  each  random 
group  to  provide  a reasonable  stable  estimate 
and  to  simplify  the  variance  calculations,  the 
number  of  regions  for  the  metropolitan  areas  was 
reduced  to  five  and  the  number  for  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas  to  three  corresponding  to  the  regions 
used  in  the  tables  and  text  of  section  2.  In  the 
latter  case,  from  a list  of  counties  ordered  by 
stratum  within  region,  each  respondiug  county 
was  assigned  to  one  of  ten  groups  in  a systematic 
manner  following  a random  start.  F or  tihe  former, 
responding  metropolitan  areas,  chosen  with  a 
probability  other  than  unity,  were  divided  in 
a similar  manner  into  four  groups.  The  individual 
schools  in  the  metropolitan  areas  that  wesre  selected 
with  certainty  weite  likewise  assigned  in.  a random 
manner  to  these  four  groups.  The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  regions  probably  results  in  a slight 
overstatement  of  the  variance. 

The  variances  for  U.S.  estimates  were  obtained 
by  combining  the  variances  for  each  of  the  regions 
with  appropriate  weights. 

The  approximate  standard  errors  that  are 
shown  in  tables  9.5.1  and  9.5.2  are  based  upon  a 
generalization  of  the  standard  errors  that  were 
computed  for  several  items  from  the  secondary 
school  principal’s  questionnaire.  Investigation  of 
the  relationship  of  these  values  and  characteristics 
led  to  the  development  of  regression  curves  which 
were  used  to  produce  the  tables  of  standard  errors 
for  this  report. 
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Table  9*S.3«— Approximate  standard  error  of  national  eatimatM  g\f  i i_ 

white  pupil  (W),  Negro  pupil  (N),  white  pupil  in  same  counUes  .teliegroe^  (WM^dl^nl*?  *''* 
the  dlfferonce  between  selected  school  citeractcristlcs  of  the 

averoge  white  pupil  in  tl.e  same  counties  as  Negroes  and  the  m^ge  N^  pupSTot.^  “ 

(Bange  of  two  chances  out  ot  thn'^e] 


SM-i,  Pupils/room 
SM-2,  Pupils/teachef 
SM-3,  Ratio  of  makeshift  rooms.. 

SM-4,  Specialized  rooms  and  iields 

SM-6,  Science  laboratory  facil)  tiss 

SM-6,  Number  of  volumes  in  library  (in  lOO’s) ” 

SM-7,  Library  volumes/student 

SM~8,  Special  teachers  (art,  music) 

SM-9,  Extracurricular  activities 

SM-10,  Separate  classes  for  special  cases 

SM-11,  Comprehensiveness  of  (iurriculum 

SM-12,  Problems  in  school 

SM-13,  Number  of  specialized  teachers  and  correctional  personnel 

SM-14,  Transfers 

SM-15,  Dropouts,  both  sexes 

SM-16,  Proportion  of  college  representatives  from  Negro  colleges 
SM-17,  Testing:  Number  of  types  of  tests  given I ’ 


P-8,  Number  of  days  in  school  year. 

P—11,  Number  of  rooms 

P-15,  Percent  receiving  free  milk 

P—27,  Number  teachers  leaving 

P-40,  Enrollment 

P-42,  Percent  daily  attendance 

P-43,  Percent  white  students 

P-49,  Percent  graduates  in  college... 
P-71,  Principal’s  salary  (in  lOO’s)... 
P-91,  Number  hours  in  homework.. 


1.  28 
. 82 
.94 
1.  25 
1.  35 
3.  03 
. 37 
1.  82 
1.  37 
1.  63 
1.  16 
. 50 
1.  02 
. 32 
. 32 
1.  30 
1.  57 


. 54 
.87 
1.  40 
. 93 
71.  28 


17 

49 

58 


1.  97 
. 10 


2.  09 
1.  06 
1.  30 

1.  40 

2.  36 
2.  58 

.40 
1.  60 
. 71 

1.  45 

2.  36 
. 97 
. 85 
. 37 

1.  14 

22.  12 

3.  32 


. 79 
1.  i5 
1.  97 
. 56 
51.  00 
. 41 
1.  83 
1.  16 
4.  59 
. 10 


0.  98 
.64 
. 88 

2.  28 

1.  13 
4 24 
1.  85 

1.  98 
. 89 

25 
70 
. 69 
. 89 
. 45 
. 51 
8.  28 

2.  18 


3. 

2. 


. 20 
1.  31 

1.  72 
. 66 

102.  08 
. 17 
6.22 

2.  75 
4 28 

. 10 


94 
.97 
1.31 
1.  62 

2.  72 

3.  69 
.48 

2.  01 
1.  22 

1.  49 

2.  52 
1.  01 
1.  24 

. 51 

1.  03 
19.  07 

2.  81 


.95 

1.  27 

2.  50 

1.  17 
54  38 

. 33 

2.  01 
2.  62 
2.  57 

. 10 


1.  74 
.71 

1.  38 

2.  18 
2.  30 
4 10 

. 55 
1.40 
. 57 
2.  78 
.93 
. 79 
. 99 
.62 
1.  01 
25.  65 
2.  21 


.76 
.88 
.66 
. 65 
31.  69 
.37 
5.79 
1.  35 
1.  45 
. 10 


TAlu  ».S.4.-F.ct.te  tor  .bteiuiug  approximate  ,te«.tawi  terora  .f  regional  mUmatea  from  ateudard  errom  of 

national  estimates  oi 


Beglon 


Nonmetropolitan  North  and  West 

Nonmetropolitan  South 

Metropolitan  Southwest 

Metropolitan  Northeast 

Metropolitan  Midwest 

Metropolitan  South 

Metropolitan  Southwest 

Metropolitan  West 


Estimate 


w 

N 

W(N) 

r 

2.0 

2.7 

2.4 

1.85 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.32 

4.3 

3.1 

3.8 

2.  56 

2.0 

2.6 

1.8 

2.  30 

1.7 

1.9 

1.5 

2.26 

3.5 

2. 1 

2.2 

3.26 

4.8 

3.0 

3.5 

2.98 

4.6 

3.3 

2.7 

1.37 

W(N)-N 


1.13 
1.55 

3. 13 
2. 25 
2.95 
3.  01 
3. 69 
1.58 
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9.6  Response  rate 

Approximately  70  percent  (818)  of  the  princi- 
pals of  the  1,170  high  schools  that  were  selected 
in  the  sample  returned  usable  questionnaires  and 
67  percent  of  the  high  schools  (780)  returned 
pupil  questionnaires  and  tests.  For  only  59 
percent  (689  out  of  1,170)  of  the  schools  were 
both  principal  and  pupil  questionnaires  available. 
Serious  errors  were  made  in  the  administration 
and  mailing  of  forms  which  prevented  positive 
identification  of  many  of  the  principals  question- 
naires and  which  made  it  unpossible  to  prepare 
an  accurate  list  of  nonrespondents  for  followup. 
These  difficulties  account  for  most  of  the  loss 
of  principals’  questionnaires  for  schools  which  did 
administer  the  survey  instruments.  One  of  the 
more  serious  consequences  of  this  error  was  the 
loss  of  detailed  information  regarding  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  inasmuch  as 
only  the  principal  questionnaire  (item  P-43) 
requested  the  percentage  of  white  students  in  the 
school  whereas  the  students  were  asked  to  identify 
themselves  in  one  of  the  six  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  used  in  the  body  of  this  report.  Approx- 
imately 74  percent  (2,377)  of  the  3,223  principals 
of  elementary  schools  in  the  sample  that  had  a 
sixth  grade  returned  their  questionnaires.  De- 
tails of  the  response  returns  by  areas  and  by 
percent  nonwhite  in  the  high  schools  are  shown  in 
tables  9.6.1,  9.6.2,  9.6.3  and  9.6.4. 

The  effect  of  the  refusal  of  an  individual  to 
answer  a questionnaire  usually  leads  to  biased 
estimates.  In  order  to  obtain  some  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  nonresponse  was  a source 
of  bias  in  this  survey,  a subsample  of  66  of  the 
i 352  secondary  schools  for  which  there  was  no 

I principal’s  questionnaire  was  randomly  selected 

and  surveyed.  Statisticians  in  the  Office  of 
Education  who  were  familiar  with  the  kinds  of 
records  kept  in  State  departments  of  education 


selected  a set  of  items  from  the  principal’s  ques- 
tionnaire which  they  were  confident  could  be 
answered  by  all  the  State  departments.  The 
information  for  these  items  was  obtained  for 
each  of  the  66  schools  from  the  State  department 
files  on  these  schools.  Estimates  of  nationwide 
average  high  school  characteristics  for  whites 
and  nonwhites  were  then  calculated  by  letting  the 
subsample  of  66  schools  represent  the  group  of 
352  schools  for  which  there  was  no  information 
and  combining  them  with  the  questionnaires  of 
the  818  principals  that  had  originally  responded. 
These  estimates,  along  ^^dth  those  used  in  this 
report  which  were  generated  from  the  sample  of 
689  schools  that  had  both  principal  and  student 
questionnaires,  are  shown  in  table  9.6.5. 

It  was  found  that  5 of  the  16  items  in  the 
table  showed  a signincaiat  difference.  Three  of 
them  showed  that  the  data  used  in  the  report 
(689  schools)  overstated  the  access  of  nonwhites 
to  the  item;  these  three  items  are:  School  accredi- 
tation; gymnasium;  and  principals  having  a mas- 
ter’s degree.  For  two  items  of  the  five  (use  of 
national  teacher  examination,  and  agriculture  cur- 
riculum) access  of  nonwhites  to  the  item  was 
understated  by  the  report. 

If  one  averages  the  percentages  in  table  9.6.5 
over  the  16  items,  he  finds  that  the  689  schools 
used  in  the  report  show  an  average  availability  for 
whites  of  74.0  percent  and  for  nonwhites  of  72.4 
percent.  The  corresponding  averages  using  the 
more  complete  data  are  75.4  and  73.1  percent. 

Thus,  the  information  derived  from  this  fol- 
lowup examination  of  6»6  schools  indicates  that 
the  overall  availability  of  school  characteristics 
given  in  this  report  is  understated  by  about  1 
percentage  point  on  the  average  and  also  that 
the  difference  between  the  availability  to  whites 
and  nonwhites  is  understated  by  about  1 percent- 
age point  on  the  average. 
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Table  9.6.3—Number  of  high  eehoola  in  sample  (M),  number  returning  12th  grade  student  test  and  questionnaires  (m),  and  response  rate  (m/M)  in  sampled 

PSU’0  by  r^ioiiy  urbonizationy  and  percent  nonwbite  in  bl^ti  school 
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Table  9.6.5.— Availability  (expressed  as  a percent)  of  specified  high  school  characteristics  to  white  students  (Xw) 
and  to  uonwhite  students  (Xnw)  derived  from  (1)  sample  of  689  schools  which  had  both  principal  and  student 
instruments  and,  (2)  sample  of  fil8  schools  which  responded  to  principal  questionnaire,  and  66  schools  repre- 
senting the  352  nonrespondents 


Item 


Charactorlatio 


P--6 

School  accreditation 

P-13a 

Centi alized  sch ool  library 

P-13c 

Auditorium, _ 

P-13e 

Gymnasium 

P-13j 

Shop  with  power  tools 

P-13k 

Biology  laboratory 

P-131 

Chemistry  laboratory. 

P-16 

Provide  free  textbooks 

P-29 

Use  national  teacher  examinations 

P-60._._ 

Principal  has  master’s  degree 

P-78a 

College  preparatory  curricula 

P-78b 

Commercial  curi’icula 

P-78c 

General  curricula. _ _ 

P-78d 

Vocational  curricula - 

P-78e 

AKricuiture  curr;ieula 

Source 


Total  United  States 


Xw 

Xnw 

(1) 

(PerettU) 

75.6 

(Percent) 

71.0 

(2) 

75.3 

64. 1 

(1) 

95.  9 

96. 1 

(2) 

97.8 

96.2 

(1) 

45.8 

52.4 

(2) 

44.  7 

53.2 

(1) 

73.  7 

6&  8 

(2) 

72.  5 

57. 1 

(1) 

95.  9 

90.  7 

(2) 

97.8 

92.  0 

(1) 

93.  7 

92.8 

(2) 

95.  3 

92.2 

(1) 

9&  1 

96.6 

(2) 

92.  8 

81.0 

(1) 

61.  8 

71.2 

(2) 

6&  0 

69.  9 

(1) 

7.3 

17.8 

(2) 

9.  0 

35.6 

(1) 

78.9 

7a  8 

(2) 

83.  6 

6a  2 

(1) 

96.  0 

9a  6 

(2) 

93.  9 

89.4 

(1) 

92.2 

79.3 

(2) 

94.2 

77.4 

(1) 

92.  3 

91.  7 

(2) 

94.  8 

93.  0 

(i) 

54.  5 

56.2 

(2) 

56.  7 

65.4 

(1) 

28.4 

22.2 

(2) 

32.  6 

3a  6 

9.7  Reliability  of  questionnaire 
responses 


This  section  presents  the  results  of  a brief  study 
that  was  done  to  obtain  some  indication  of 
measurement  errors  in  the  survey  arising  from 
erroneous  reporting  by  the  pupiJs  to  some  of  the 
questions  about  themselves,  their  schooling,  and 
their  homes  and  famihes.  No  scientific  inferences 
can  be  made  from  this  study  as  neither  the  school 
districts  nor  the  students  were  selected  as  a 
probability  sample.  However,  it  is  believed  that 
the  factors  creating  the  measurement  errors 
identified  in  this  study  are  fairly  widespread  and 
are  probably  consistent  in  most  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

Revised  questionnaires  were  prepared  for  grades 
3,  6,  9,  and  12,  using  only  those  items  from  the 


questionnaires  of  the  school  survey  tests  that 
could  be  verified  from  school  records  or  that 
were  of  a factual  nature  known  to  parents. 

The  questionnaires  were  administered  by  the 
classroom  teachers  to  a total  of  700  students  in  2 
school  districts  in  Tennessee:  1 a medium-sized 
city  district  and  the  other  a rural  county  district. 
The  superintendents  of  the  school  districts  were 
asked  to  select  classes  which  would  be  representa- 
tive of  their  respective  districts.  The  number  of 
participating  pupils,  categorized  by  various  char- 
acteristics, are  shown  in  table  9.7.1.  The  rela- 
tively small  number  of  nonwhite  children  shown 
in  the  table  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  both 
districts  nonwhite  children  were  integrated  into 
the  classrooms  so  that  there  were  no  predominantly 
nonwhite  schools  or  classrooms. 

The  followup  was  made  by  teachers  who  com- 
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pie  ted  a second  questionnaire  for  each  child. 
Teachers  reviewed  school  records  to  determine  the 
answers  that  were  available  from  these  sources. 
To  complete  the  form,  teachers  interviewed 
parents.  Pupil  and  followup  questionnaire  forms 
wei'e  stapled  together  and  name  identification 
was  removed  so  that  parents  and  pupils  could  be 
assured  of  anonymity  of  their  responses. 

The  standard  response  agreement  used  was  to 
count  as  agreement  all  pairs  (pupil/followup)  of 
responses,  that  were  identical.  The  response  of 
“I  don’t  know”  and  the  small  number  of  pairs 
with  blank  responses  were  also  counted  as  agree- 
ments. The  results  of  these  comparisons  are 
shown  in  table  9.7.2  by  the  item  number  of  the 
original  questionnaire  used  in  the  Education 
Opportunities  Surve*y  and  by  grade  level.  This 
table  also  includes  a summary  by  category  of 
pupil. 

A considerable  number  of  disagreements  oc- 
curred on  items  that  required  recall  of  information 
from  1 or  more  years  in  the  past,  or  that  rec^uired 
making  a judgment  about  generally  known  in- 
formation and  selecting  a specific  one  of  the 
given  responses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on 


the  item  referring  to  ability  grouping  in  the  9th 
and  12th  grade,  the  students  considered  them- 
selves grouped  while  the  schools  denied  the 
practice.  Another  high  disagreement  item  in  the 
12th  grade  related  to  the  type  of  community  in 
which  the  student  lived.  The  disagreements 
resulted  from  many  of  the  urban  pupils  mis- 
classifying  their  city  as  to  population.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  percentages  of  agreement  of 
questions  indicates  that  there  is  no  consistent 
pattern  of  increase  or  decrease  in  response  ac- 
curacy with  respect  to  grades. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  that  all  the  dis- 
agreements originated  in  the  responses  of  the  700 
pupils.  Parents  were  asked  to  give  estimates, 
such  as  books  and  magazines  in  the  home.  Some 
parents  ma}’’  have  been  less  than  frank  when  asked 
by  a teacher  interviewer  about  attendance  at 
PTA  meeting'is. 

It  may  be  concluded,  bearing  in  mind  the 
limitations  of  this  study  that  were  described  above, 
that  pupils  responded  to  the  questionnaire  used 
for  this  survey  with  reasonable  accuracy  to 
factual  items  about  themselves,  their  schooling, 
and  their  homes  and  families. 


Table  9.7.1.— Numbers  of  participating  pupils;  by  category 


Pupil  cstegOTy 

Grade 

All  grades 

3 

6 

0 

12 

Male,  urban,  white 

27 

18 

26 

23 

94 

Female,  urban,  white 

17 

19 

19 

18 

73 

Male,  urban,  nonwhite 

16 

20 

17 

22 

75 

Female,  urban,  non  white— - 

28 

28 

13 

28 

97 

Male,  rural,  white 

38 

39 

47 

54 

178 

Female,  rural,  white 

38 

41 

50 

46 

175 

Male,  rural,  nonwhite 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Female,  rural,  non  white 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Total  male - 

82 

77 

91 

99 

349 

Total  female 

83 

94 

82 

92 

351 

Total  urban 

88 

85 

75 

91 

339 

Total  rural 

77 

86 

98 

100 

361 

Total  white - 

120 

117 

142 

141 

520 

Total  nonv/hite 

45 

54 

31 

50 

180 

Total  number  of  pupils 

165 

171 

173 

191 

700 

569 
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Table  9.7.2.-— F’crcentoge  of  response  agrewngnt;  by  grade  and  questilonnaire  item 


Cbai-acteiistlo 


Sex. 


Age 

Race— 

Puerto  Rican 

Mexican  American 

Number  of  people  in  home. 

Number  of  children  in  family 

Does  mother  work 

Read  to  before  going  to  school.  

Foreign  language  in  home 

Do  you  speak  foreign  language  outside  school 

Number  of  rooms  in  house 

Does  family  have: 

Television  set 

Telephone 

Record  player,  etc 

Refrigerator 

Automobile.  

Vacuum  cleaner 

Daily  newspaper.. 

Dictionary 

Encyclopedia 

Different  schools  gone  to.. 

Nonwhite  teacher  last  year 

Go  to  kindergarten ^ 

Go  to  nursery  school 

Grade  in  last  year 

Where  born 

Father’s  education 

Father’s  work 

Where  mother  born 

Mother’s  education 

White  students  in  class  last  year 

Time  on  homework 

Area  spent  most  of  life. 

Type  of  community 

How  many  older  brothers  and  sisters 

Droupouts 

Grade  average 

Type  of  school  attended  in  8th  grade 

Type  of  community  mother  lived  in  at 

pupil’s  age 

Parent  attendance  at  PTA  meetings 

Number  of  magazines  gotten  regularly 

Number  of  books  in  home 

Curriculum  enrolled  in 

Last  time  changed  school 

Days  absent 

Ability  group  or  track. 

Repeating  English  course 

Summary : 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Urban.. 

Rural 

Male 

Female 


Grades 


Item 

number 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 

16 

17 

18 
21 
22 
23 


Percent 


99.  4 
98.2 
97.6 
98.2 
98.2 

90.8 
91.5 

98.9 
91.5 
97.0 

96.4 

82.4 


26 

32 

34 

35 

36 


98.9 

100.0 

95.7 

98.2 

96.4 

97.6 

97.0 


92. 1 

96.4 

94.5 

97.6 

98.2 


Graded 


Item 

number 


95.9 


95.7 

96.6 

94.8 
97.. 

95.7 
96.2 
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1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

15 
18 

16 
17 


19 

20 
21 
22 

25 

26 
27 

23 

24 

30 
43 

45 

46 

47 
3 

11 

12 

13 

14 

31 

32 


Percent 


90.5 

87.8 

99.5 

99.5 

100.0 

89.6 

87.2 

91.8 

60.3 
97. 1 

98.3 


97.7 
92.4 

92.4 

99.5 

94.8 

97. 1 

88.3 

94.8 

95.9 

85.4 

98.3 
91.8 

97.7 

99.5 

87.8 
79.0 

84.2 

89.6 

77.8 
82.5 

64.4 


90.7 


90.8 

90.3 

89.9 

91.9 

91.4 
90. 1 


Grade  9 


Grade  12 


Itom 

number 

Percent 

Item 

number 

Percent 

3 

99.4 

3 

99.  5 

i . 

98.3 

4 

96.3 

7 

94.8 

7 

99.5 

8 

98.8 

8 

100.0 

9 

98.3 

9 

95.3 

10 

91.9 

10 

96.3 

23 

97.8 

23 

96.9 

30 

81.  5 

30 

77.5 

13 

97.8 

13 

99.5 

14 

97. 1 

14 

85.9 

15 

95.9 

15 

92.7 

31 

100.  0 

31 

98.9 

. 32 

98.8 

32 

100.0 

23 

98.8 

33 

98.9 

34 

99.4 

34 

100.0 

37 

96.5 

37 

100.0 

38 

95.9 

38 

97.4 

39 

100.0 

39 

97.9 

35 

97.8 

35 

100.0 

36 

95.4 

36 

97.9 

44 

95.4 

45 

98.9 

45 

98.3 

46 

97.9 

1 

100.0 

1 

98.9 

19 

86.7 

19 

84.3 

18 

89.5 

2 

97. 1 

2 

97.4 

20 

89.6 

20 

85.9 

5 

96.5 

5 

07.9 

6 

84.4 

6 

6C.5 

11 

95.4 

11 

95.3 

12 

95.9 

12 

94.2 

85 

93.6 

88 

84.3 

107 

99.4 

116 

99.5 

21 

90.7 

21 

78.5 

19 

84.4 

19 

86.4 

41 

81.0 

41 

86.4 

42 

82. 1 

42 

84.8 

46 

84.4 

47 

77.0 

47 

88.4 

48 

75.9 

59 

80.3 

62 

77.5 

83 

69.4 

86 

63.9 

84 

99.4 

87 

96.9 

93.4 

91.3 

95.4  . 

Q9  R 

84.3 

AA  9 

81.4 

OO*  A 

Qo  n 

95.0 

09  A 

93.5  . 

01  A 

93.5 

vie  V 

91.3 

li  ^ 

\ 


^ng. 


^0 
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9.8  Technical  details  for  the 
regression  analysis 


In  addition  to  the  data-processing  procedures 
discussed  in  earlier  appendixes,  the  regression 
analysis  necessitated  further  preparation  of  the 
data.  The  steps  required  for  the  regression 
analysis  are  listed  below. 

1 . The  variables  used  in  the  regression  analysis 
originated  in  four  source  documents,  which  were 
first  filed  on  four  separate  tape  files  at  each  grade 
level. 

(a)  Student  variables,  including  test  scores 
and  all  information  from  student  ques- 
tionnaires. The  file  consisted  of  one 
record  per  student. 

(b)  Teacher  variables,  which  were  responses 
to  all  items  in  the  teachers’  questionnaire, 
and  the  score  on  verbal  skills  test.  The 
file  consisted  of  one  record  per  teacher. 

(c)  Principal  variables,  which  v/ere  responses 
to  all  items  on  principals’  questionnaire. 
Item  responses  were  transformed  where 
possible  from  categorical  responses  to  a 
numerical  response,  and  certain  special 
measures  were  created  (see  app.  9.42) 
through  use  of  responses  to  more  than 
one  item  (such  as  library  volumes  per 
student).  The  file  consisted  of  one 
record  per  school. 

(d)  Superintendent  variables,  which  were 
responses  to  all  items  on  superintendents’ 
questionnaire.  The  file  consisted  of  one 
record  per  school  system. 

2.  The  first  steps  toward  creation  of  records  for 
the  regression  analysis  were : 

(a)  For  each  grade,  aggregation  of  student 
variables  over  the  school  (for  the  grade  in 
question)  to  obtain  aggregate  student 
variables  that  were  termed  student  en- 
vironment variables.  This  resulted  in  a 
file  with  one  record  per  school. 

(b)  Transferring  from  the  superintendents’ 
record  to  the  record  of  each  principal  in 
his  district  those  items  to  be  used  in  the 
regression  analysis.  In  the  report  only 
one  such  item  appears:  per-pupil  in- 
structional expenditure. 

(c)  Aggregation  of  teachers’  variables  to 

create  averages  for  all  teachers  in  the 
school  who  taught  at  particular  grades. 
For  12th  grade:  teachers  in  grades  9,  10, 
11,  12.  For  9th  grade:  teachers  in 
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grades  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  For  grades  6, 
3,  1:  teachers  in  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
The  file  thus  created  consisted  of  one 
record  per  school. 

3.  The  second  steps  consisted  of  sampling  at 
each  grade  of  1,000  student  records  in  each  of  20 
strata  (8  regional  strata  for  Negroes  and  whites, 
and  1 stratum  for  each  of  the  other  minorities),  and 
creating  at  each  grade  20  new  files  of  1,000  records 
each,  with  a record  representing  each  student. 
Fach  record  in  this  n*^w  file  included  the  student 
record,  the  teacher-aggregate  record  for  his  school, 
the  principal-superintendent  record  for  his  school, 
and  the  student  environment  record  for  his  school. 
The  sampling  was  carried  out  by  interval  sampling, 
and  each  student’s  probability  of  being  sampled 
was,  within  his  stratum,  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  students  he  represented  in  the  population; 
that  is,  the  sample  was  drawn  from  the  weighted 
student  files.  Each  student’s  weight  was  calcu- 
lated as  indicated  in  equation  (1)  in  section  9.4, 
with  a slight  modification.  All  schools  achieved 
in  all  counties  or  SMSA’s  a given  stratum!  (defined 
in  sec.  9.4)  represent  all  schools  in  that  stratum, 
rather  than  only  the  schools  in  the  same  county. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  variation  in 
weights.  The  equation  used  was 


Wik= 


N, 


1 


^Ns' 

3 3 


using  the  notation  of  section  9.4.  The  regional 
strata  for  which  weights  were  calculated  were  the 
collapsed  set  of  8,  not  the  original  set  of  14.  If  any 
weights  within  a stratum  ranged  beyond  a ration 
of  15:1,  smoothing  was  carried  out  by  pooling  over 
substrata  to  reduce  the  range  to  15:1,  except  in  the 
case  of  region  7,  where  this  would  have  over- 
weighted metropolitan  areas  in  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  remaining  West. 

4.  The  third  step  consisted  of  creating  a new 
record  consisting  of  103  variables  to  be  used  in 
the  regression  analysis,  constructed  from  variables 
in  records  created  in  (3)  above.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  variables  is  described  under  (6) 
below.  This  gave  a final  working  tape  for  each 
grade,  consisting  of  20  files,  each  with  1 ,000  records 
representing  individual  students.  This  tape  be- 
came the  imput  tape  for  correlation  runs. 

5.  Correlation  matrices  were  created  for  each 
of  the  20  files.  Missing  data  was  treated  as 
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follows:  correlations  were  calculated  by  use  of 
each  case  for  which  both  variables  in  the  cor- 
relation were  present.  Thus,  a case  with  a miss- 
ing observation  was  deleted  only  for  those 
correlations  in  which  this  variable  was  involved. 
Covariances  were  adjusted  to  the  total  sample 
size.  Correlation  matrices  were  constructed  for 
combined  regions  (e.g.,  Negro  North,  Ne^o 
South,  white  Norths  white  South),  by  adding 
covariances  matrices  after  weignting  by  the  total 
size  of  the  population  represented  by  each  re- 
gional stratum.  A number  of  correlation  matrices 
were  calculated  using  subsets  of  the  103  variables 
(in  subsets  of  60,  which  was  the  size  limit  of  the 
correlation  matrix)  in  exploratoiy  analysis.  In 
the  final  analysis,  60  variables  that  appeared 
from  the  exploratoiy  analysis  to  be  most  im- 
portant were  selected  and  used  for  all  grades 
(though  at  lower  grades,  some  variables  were  non- 
existent, reducing  the  total  at  those  grades). 
These  correlation  matrices  for  all  groups  used 
in  the  analysis  will  be  included  in  a separate 
appendix  to  this  report. 

6.  The  variables  used  in  the  regression  analysis 
consist,  in  some  cases,  of  indexes  constructed  of 


several  items.  In  construction  of  these  indexes, 
each  item  was  standardized  to  a mean  of  zero  and 
equal  standard  deviation.  Nonresponse  on  an 
item  was  counted  as  zero,  equivalent  to  giving 
nonresponses  a population  mean  in  constructing 
the  index.  Equal  standard  deviations  meant  that 
each  item  was  weighted  equally. 

One  hundred  three  variables  >rere  constructed 
at  each  grade  level  (though  \vith  some  variables 
missing  at  lower  levels).  In  the  computer  print- 
outs appended,  these  are  labeled  as — 
dependent  (10  test  scores) 
student  (15  student  questionnaire  variables) 
teacher  (20  teacher-aggregate  variables) 
principal  plus  superintendent  (31  principal 
and  superintendent  questionnahe  vai’iables) 
school  environment  (21  student-aggregate 
variables) 

The  construction  of  variables  from  question- 
naire items  is  given  below.  The  item  numbers 
from  the  questionnaire  at  each  grade  level  are 
hsted  below  or  beside  the  variable  name.  In  one 
case  an  item  was  given  double  weight  in  a variable. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  the  item  number  appears 
twice. 


V 


Variable 

number 

Dependent 

Student 

Variable  name 

Grade  (0=mlsslng) 

12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

A 

1 

o 

npnpral  inforrnAtion  t6St  1 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

o 

npripral  infortnatiou  test 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

o 

4 

General  information  test  3 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

c 

ripnpral  inforrnAtion  test  4 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

5 

g* 

5 

g* 

OpnprAl  inforrnAtion  test  5------ -------------- 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

6 

D 

npripral  inforrnAtion  totsl 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

7 

o 

/ 

Q 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

o 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

9 

10 

9 

10 

Mathematical  achievement 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

~\r 

11 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

xxAWivvyx  ***  •••  -w  • ^ 

(12,  9:q.35,  36,  39,  41,  42)(6:q.23,  24,  27) 

(3:q.l9,  20,  23)(l:q.22,  23,  26) 

1 o 

o 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

A 

X uClXID  aiA  aavajLAVy  — — — — — — — 

(12,  9:q.31,  32,  33,  34,  37,  38) 

(6:q.l9,  20,  21,  22,  25,  26) 

(3:q.l5,  16,  17,  18,  21,  22) 

(l:q.l8,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25) 

1 o 

O 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

16 

o 

X Cm  v^ULUO  AjyU  uvctt  vxwxA.  » 

(12,  9:q.l9,  20)(6,l:q.ll,  14) 

I 

1 A 

A 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

(12,  9:q.l0)(6,  1 :q.8)(3:q.7) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

15 

O 

^ VA  • * * — ^ 

(12,  9:q.27,  28,  29,  24,  25)(6:q.41,  42)  (3:30,  31) 

1 A 

6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

lo 

(12,  9:q.26,  30)(6:q.l8,  54)(3:q.ll) 
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Variable 

number 

Dependent 

Student 

Variable  name 

Grade  (O^missing) 

12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

17 

7 

Structural  integrity  of  home 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(12,  9:q.l0i  17) (6,  l:q.9,  10)(3:q.8,  9) 

18 

8 

Changing  schools 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

(12:q.47,  48)(9:q.46,  47)(6:q.30)(3:q.26) 

19 

9 

Foreign  language  in  home 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(12,  9:q.l3,  14) (6,  l:q.l6,  17)(3:q.l2,  13) 

20 

10 

Urbanism  of  Background  (12,  9)  or  migration  (6,  1).. 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

(12,  9:q.6,  6,  21)  (6,  l:q.3,  13) 

21 

11 

Control  of  environment 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

(12:q.l02,  103,  110)(9:q.93,  94,  103)(6:q.38) 

22 

12 

Self  concept 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

(12:q.91,  108,  109)(9:q.88,  99,  100)(6:q.37,  40) 

(3:q.29) 

23 

13 

Interest  in  school  and  reading 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

(12:q.57,  59,  60,  63)(9:q.54,  56,  57,  60) 

(6:q.28,  36,  51)(3:q.24) 

24 

14 

Homework  (12,  9,  6),  Headstart  (1) 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

(12  :q.61)  (9  :q.58)  (6  :q.32)  (1  :q.29) 

25 

15 

Preschool 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(12,  6:q.45,  46)(9:q.44,  45)(3:q.34,  35) 

(l:q.27,  28) 

4 

VvUble 

number 

School 

environ- 

ment 

Variable  name 

Grade  (Oamisslng) 

12 

! ^ 

! 6 

3 

1 

(> 

0 

o 

26 

1 

Number  of  X grade  students _j 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27 

2 

N onverbal  mean  score 

X 

X 

X ' 

0 

0 

1 

i; 

28 

3 

Verbal  mean  score 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

29 

4 

Proportion  Negro  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

(•. 

30 

5 

Proportion  white  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

31 

6 

Proportion  Mexican- American  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

1 

1' 

f ' 

32 

7 

Proportion  Puerto  Rican  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

[' 

33 

8 

Proportion  Indian  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

34 

9 

Proportion  Oriental  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

[. 

35 

10 

Proportion  Other  in  grade 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

36 

11 

Average  white  in  class  last  year 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

V 

37 

12 

Average  white  through  school 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

c 

38 

13 

Proportion  Definite  plans  for  college 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

( 

« 

39 

14 

Proportion  Mother  attends  college 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

40 

15 

Proportion  Mother  wishes  excellence 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

41 

16 

Proportion  Own  encyclopedia.  

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

42 

17 

Proportion  College  prep  curriculum.  

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

li 

43 

18 

Proportion  Read  over  16  bnoks 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

44 

19 

Proportion  Member  debate  club 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

I ) 

45 

20 

Average  number  science  courses 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

!] 

46 

21 

Average  number  language  courses - 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

! '■ 

47 

22 

Average  numbei’  mathematics  courses 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

48 

23 

Average  time  with  counselor  — 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

49 

24 

Proportion  Teachers  expect  to  be  best 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

t'j 

50 

25 

Proportion  No  chance  for  successful  life 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

51 

26 

Proportion  Want  to  be  best  in  class 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

52 

27 

Average  hours  homework 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 
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Variable 

number 

Teacher 

(average) 

Variable  name 

53 

1 

Perception  of  student  quality  (q.  33, 34, 47). 

54 

2 

Perception  of  school  quality  (q.  38, 44, 47). 

55 

3 

Teachers  SES  level  (q.  10). 

56 

4 

Experience  (q.  25). 

57 

5 

Localism  (q.  3,7^15,25/26). 

58 

6 

Quality  of  college  attended  (q.  23). 

59 

7 

Degree  received  (q.  11). 

60 

8 

Professionalism  (q.  48, 50) . 

61 

9 

Attitude  toward  integration  (q.  46a,  46b,  46d,  46f). 

62 

10 

Preference  for  middle  class  students  (q.  39, 40, 43). 

63 

11 

Preference  for  white  students  (q.  42). 

64 

12 

Verbal  score. 

65 

13 

Vai-iation  in  proportion  of  wb‘‘e  students  taught  (q.  45,std.  dev.). 

66 

14 

Sex:  Proportion  male  (q.  1). 

67 

15 

Race:  Pi'oportion  white  (q.  5). 

68 

16 

Type  of  certification  (proportion  without,  q.  28). 

69 

17 

Average  salary  (q.  32) . 

70 

18 

Number  of  absences  (q.  27). 

71 

19 

Attended  institute  for  disadvantaged  (q.  31). 

72 

20 

Attended  NSF  institute  (q.  30). 

Variable 

number 

Principal 
plus  superin- 
tendent 

Variable  name 

73 

1 

Pupils  per  teacher  (special  measure). 

74 

2 

Proportion  makeshift  rooms  (special  measure). 

75 

3 

Number  of  specialized  rooms  (special  measure). 

76 

4 

Science  lab  facilities  (special  measure)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

77 

5 

Volumes  per  student  (special  measure) 

78 

6 

Extracurricular  activities  (special  measure)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

79 

7 

Separate  classes  for  special  students  (special  measure). 

80 

8 

Comprehensiveness  of  curriculum  (special  measure)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

81 

9 

Correctional  and  service  personnel  (special  measure). 

82 

10 

Student  transfers  (special  measure). 

83 

11 

Number  of  types  of  testing  (special  measure). 

84 

12 

Movement  between  tracks  (special  measure)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

85 

13 

Accreditation  index  (q.  5,  6). 

86 

14 

Days  in  session  (q.  8). 

87 

15 

Age  of  texts  (q.  61). 

88 

16 

Part-day  attendance  (q.  21). 

89 

17 

Teacher  turnover  (q.  27). 

90 

18 

Guidance  counselors  (q.  35)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

91 

19 

Attendance  (q.  42). 

92 

20 

College  attendance  (q.  49)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

93 

21 

Teachers  college  for  principal  (q.  55). 

94 

22 

Salary  (q.  71). 

95 

23 

School  location  (q.  72)  (urban  high,  rural  low). 

96 

24 

Length  of  academic  day  (q.  76). 

97 

25 

Tracking  (q.  81)  (usable  only  at  12,  9). 

98 

26 

Accelerated  curriculum  (q.  86)  (high = absence  of  accelerated  course). 

99 

27 

Promotion  of  slow  learners  (q.  89). 

100 

28 

Attitude  toward  integration  (q.  95,  96). 

101 

29 

Per  pupil  instructional  expenditiure  (supt.  quest.). 

102 

30 

School  board  elected  (supt.  quest.). 

103 

31 

Teachers’  examinations  (q.  28). 
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7.  A special  regression  was  run  using  combina- 
tions of  above  variables  to  arrive  at  a few  variables 
representing  different  types  of  influences  on 


achievement,  these  combinations  are  given  below. 
An  R after  variable  number  means  its  direc- 
tionality is  reversed. 


Variables  used  in  grade 

12 

9 

6 

3 

1 

1.  Verbal  score 

12,  14,  17,  20 
11,  13,  15,  16 
0 

73,  75,  77,  87R, 
88R,  101 
78,  79,  98R 
58,  59,  64,  68, 
71,72 
61,  62R,  63 
41,39 

2.  family  economic  level __ 

12,  14,  17,  20 
11,  13,  15,  16 
21,  22,  23,  24 
73,  75,  77, 87R 
87R,  101,76,48 
78,  79,  80,  98R 
58,  59,  64,  68, 
71,  72 
61,  62R,  63 
27,  28,  41,  42, 
46,  39 

12,  14,  17,  20 

11,  13,  15,  16 

12,  22,  23,  24 
73,  75,  77,  87R 
88R,  101,76,48 
78,  79,  80,  98R 

58,  59,  64,  68, 
71,  72 
61,  62R,  63 
27,  28,  41,  42, 
46,  39 

12,  14,  17,  20 
11,  13,  15,  16 
21,  22,  23  24 
73,  75,  77,  87R 
87R,  101 
78,  79,  98R 
58,  59,  64,  68, 
• 71, 72 

61,  62R,  63 
27,  28,  41,  42, 
39 

12,  14,  17,  20 
11,  15,  16 
22,  23 
73,  75,  77,  87R, 
88R,  101 
78,  79,  98R 
58,  59,  64,  68, 
71,  72 
61,  62R,  65 
41 

3.  Family  education  level 

4.  Student  attitudes 

5.  School  facilities 

6.  School  curriculum.  . _ 

7.  Teacher  quality 

8.  Teacher  attitudes 

9.  Student  body  educational  level 

8.  Correlation  matrices  for  the  major  regres- 
sions used  in  the  analysis  of  section  3.2  are  ap- 
pended (bound  separately).  These  correlation 
matrices  contain  from  45  (at  grade  1)  to  60  (at 
grade  12)  of  the  103  variables  described  above. 

9.9  Survey  instruments 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  9.9.1,  the  test  battery 
in  grade  1 consisted  of  the  picture  vocabulary  test, 
which  was  used  as  a measure  of  verbal  ability, 
and  the  association  and  classification  tests  as  the 
nonverbal  ability  measures.  In  grade  3 the 
picture  vocabulary  test  was  again  used  as  the 
verbal  ability  measure  and  classification  and  anal- 
ogies were  the  nonverbal  measures.  Similar  non- 
verbal measures  were  used  also  in  grades  6,  9,  12, 
and  13.  Grade  3 students  were  also  given  the 
reading  and  mathematics  tests.  Similar  tests  were 
used  also  in  the  higher  grades  of  6,  9,  12,  and  13. 
Grade  6 used  a similar  battery  as  grade  3,  with  the 


exception  that  the  sentence  completion  and  syno- 
nym tests  were  used  in  place  of  the  picture  vocabu- 
lary test.  These  types  of  tests  were  continually 
used  in  grades  9,  12,  and  13.  In  grade  9,  however, 
the  general  information  test  was  added  and  used 
also  in  grades  12,  and  13.  Grade  13,  college 
freshmen,  received  the  identical  battery  as  the 
12  th  grade.  Grade  16,  college  seniors  used  a form 
of  the  National  Teachers  Examinations.  The 
parts  selected  were  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
above  batteries. 

Thus,  the  interlock  of  test  scores  are  between 
grades  3,  6,  9,  12,  and  13,  all  of  which  use  the 
same  type  of  reading  and  mathematics  tests 
developed  from  the  ETS  Sequential  Tests  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  series.  The  nonverbal  tests 
derived  from  the  Inter-American  Tests  of  General 
Ability  were  used  in  grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  12,  and  13. 
The  ETS  School  and  College  Ability  Test  series 
were  the  source  of  the  verbal  measures  used  in 
grades  6,  9,  12,  and  13. 
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Xablc  9»9«l*'“Soiiirce8  of  student  tests  in  <^i4 optional  opportunities  survey  5 by  ^ades 


Test 

Source 

Grade  1 

Picture  Vocabulary 

Association . 

•Inter-American  Tests  of  General  Ability. 

Classification 

Grade  3 

Picture  Vocabulary __ 

Classification _ _ 

■Inter-American  Tests  of  General  Ability. 

Analogies 

Reading 

ETS  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Prog- 
ress series. 

Mathematics 

Grade  6 

Sentence  Completion 

Synonyms 

'ETS  School  and  College  Ability  Test  series. 

Classification 

'Inter-American  Tests. 

Analogies 

Reading 

ETS  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Prog- 
ress series. 

Mathematics 

Grades  9,  12,  13 

Sentence  Completion 

Synonyms 

'ETS  School  and  College  Ability  Test  series. 

Classification 

[lnter-Am;^rican  Tests. 

Analogies 

Reading 

} 

IeTS  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Prog- 
j ress  series. 

Assembled  from  ETS  test  item  files. 

Mathematics 

General  Information 

Grade  16.  

Professional  Information  ' 

English 

Social  Studies,  Literature,  Fine  Arts 

^Reprint  of  National  Teacher  Examinations, 

Science,  Mathematics 

Common  Examinations. 

Nonverbal  Reasoning.  _ j 

. - 1 

All  these  tests  used  were  parts  of  previously 
published  tests  with  the  exception  of  the  General 
Information  tests  for  grades  9,  12,  and  13.  The 
General  Information  tests  were  assembled  from 
items  in  "ETS  jfiles  that  had  been  used  in  similar 
tests.  This  test  consisted  of  items  in  each  of  four 
areas:  Natural  science,  social  science,  mechanical 
and  practical  arts,  humanities  and  art.  Half  of 
the  items  in  the  mechanical  and  practical  arts 
section  were  oriented  to  students  of  the  male  sex 
and  the  other  half  were  oriented  to  the  females. 

Since  most  of  the  tests  are  in  cuiTent  use,  they 
are  not  reproduced  here  but  a full  description  of 
them  including  illustrative  items  is  included  in 
this  section. 

Questionnaire  devekpment. — Pretests  of  the  stu- 
dent questionnaires  (not  including  the  test  battery) 
were  conducted  at  grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12.  The 
Ist-grade  questionnau*e  was  not  formally  pre- 
tested with  children,  as  it  was  to  be  individually 
administered  by  teachers.  Pretesting  was  done 
during  the  summer  months  with  only  a limited 


number  of  pupils  primarily  to  assess  clarity  of 
the  items.  Cooperation  was  offered  by  a Catholic 
school  system  (predominately  white),  a Negro 
church,  a predominately  Negro  neighborhood 
center,  a summer  school  in  a public  high  school, 
a group  of  children  in  a lower  middle-class  neigh- 
borhood, and  a university  enrichment  program 
for  boys.  Approximately  equal  numbers  of  white 
and  Negro  children  participated  in  the  pretests. 
Efforts  were  made  to  get  groups  of  children  of 
middle  to  lower  abilities,  and  in  lower  socio- 
economic circumstances.  Somewhat  more  boys 
than  girls  participated  as  a result  mainly  of  the 
forty  12th-grade  boys  in  the  university  enrich- 
ment program. 

Pretests  were  administered  children  grouped 
by  grade.  Questions  by  the  children  about  the 
items  were  answered  as  they  arose  and  were  noted. 
Although  no  names  were  required  on  the  ques- 
tionnaires, many  of  the  older  students — both 
white  and  Negro — ^were  interviewed  briefly  re- 
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garding  their  reaction  to  items  about  which  ob- 
jections had  been  anticipated. 

Teacher  and  principal  draft  questionnaires 
were  distributed  to  graduate  summer  school 
students  with  request  for  comments. 

School  superintendents  on  the  ETS  Advisory 
Panel  were  sent  copies  of  all  draft  questionnaires 
with  request  for  comments. 

The  approximate  number  of  each  questionnaire 
pretested  was: 


Grade  3,  58 
Grade  6,  35 
Grade  9,  48 
Grade  12,  67 


Teacher,  22+ 
Principal,  17  + 
Superintendent, 
11  + 


Details  of  comments  and  questions  which 
resulted  from  this  pretesting  were  summarized 
and  used  in  preparing  the  final  versions  of  the 
questionnaires. 

Copies  of  the  questionnaires  are  provided  at 
the  end  of  this  appendix. 


Description  and  sample  questions  of 
the  school  survey  tests 

The  School  Survey  Tests  employed  in  the 
Educational  Opportimities  Survey  were  taken 
from  published  tests,  some  of  which  are  in  current 
use  in  the  schools.  Some  tests  were  reduced  in 
length  to  decrease  the  time  required  for  adminis- 
tration: other  tests  were  taken  as  complete  units 
from  the  published  tests.  Thus,  the  School 
Survey  Tests  are  not  new  and  untried  tests,  but 
are  tests  which  have  gained  substantial  use  in  the 
schools. 

The  tests  for  the  first  grade  were  derived  from 
the  Inter-American  Tests  of  General  Ability, 
published  by  Guidance  Testing  Associates  of 
Austin,  Tex.  The  verbal  comprehension  test  of 
25  questions  requires  the  child  to  select  1 of  4 
pictures  to  correspond  to  a stimulus  word  spoken 
by  the  test  administrator.  This  test  is  not  timed, 
but  is  paced  by  the  administrator. 


Examples  of  Part  /; 


i 


Stimulus  word:  Table 


L 

j 


I Stimulus  word:  Key 

i 

I 


Stimulus  word:  Glasses 


1 

1. 

? 

1 Stimulus  word:  Running 


i 


Part  II  of  the  test  is  a nonverbal  classification 
test  of  25  questions.  Each  question  presents  a 
stimulus  picture  and  four  response  pictures . The 


task  is  to  select  the  one  of  the  responses  that 
“goes  with  the  first  picture.”  Four  minutes  are 
aUowed,  following  practice  questions. 


p 

xy 

H 

U"  ~ u 

1 // 

o 

O 

-o- 

o 

Part  III  is  a nonverbal  test  of  association.  The  items.  Pupils  are  allowed  4 minutes  for  20  test 

task  is  to  select  one  of  four  pictured  items  that  questions. 

“does  not  go  with”  or  “is  not  like”  the  other  three 
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Grade  3 

Part  I of  the  grade  3 test  is  a verbal  compre- 
hension, picture  vocabulary  test,  adapted  from 


Examples: 


Stimulus: 

Hat 


the  Inter- American  Tests  of  General  Ability, 
similar  to  the  corresponding  Ist-grade  test.  There 
are  25  questions. 


Stimulus: 

Candle 


Part  II  is  a nonverbal  classification  test,  with 
the  task  being  to  select  the  one  of  four  pictured 


items  that  “does  not  go  with”  the  other  three. 
Five  minutes  are  allowed  to  answer  20  questions. 


:xi  ';;'v 


Part  III  presents  analogies  in  nonverbal  terms. 
Two  items  with  a relationship  are  given.  The 
same  relationship  is  to  be  established  between  a 
third  {|iven  item  and  the  choice  of  one  of  four 


alternate  responses.  Symbolically,  the  task  is  to 
determine  from  the  presentation  of  A:B=C:? 
1 2 3 4 5.  Four  minutes  are  given  to  answer  12 
questions. 


Examples: 


? 


o 


o 


Part  IV  is  the  questionnaire.  Part  V is  a 
reading  comprehension  test  derived  from  the  Co- 
operative Test  Division  (CTD)  Primary  Tests. 
The  tasks  include  identifying  illustrative  or  asso- 


ciated instances,  extracting  elements,  interpreting 
ideas,  and  drawing  inferences  from  reading  pas- 
sages. The  37  questions  are  not  timed. 


Examples: 


pet 


Here  is  a story  John  wrote: 

The  Mayor  is  like  Father.  But  Father  just  has  to  look  after 
The  Mayor  has  to  look  after  our  whole  town.  Father  will 


41 


us. 


be  Father  for  a very  long  time, 
just  two  years. 


The  Mayor  will  be  Mayor  for 


Why  is  the  Mayor’s  job  hard? 


He  has  to  took 
) after  the  whole 
town. 


Ho  has  to  work 
fortwoyrars.  [ 


He  IS  like 
Father, 


42 


Does  the  Mayor  tike  his  job? 


Yes 


No 


The  story 
does  not  tell. 


43 


What  do  you  know  about 
John? 


He  I.S  the 
Mayor's  son. 


He  has  a very 
large  family. 


He  and  the 
Mayor  live  in 
the  same  town 
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Part  VI  is  a mathematics  test,  with  questions  child’s  grasp  of  major  concepts  of  mathematics 

drawn  from  the  CTD  Primary  Tests.  Rather  are  tested, 

than  the  memory  of  facts  for  computation,  the 


Examples: 


The  teacher  says:  Sue  said  that  the  dog  weighs  more  than  the 
cat.  The  dog  weighs  twenty  pounds.  What  else  do  we  need 
to  know  to  find  out  if  Sue  is  right? 


The  teacher  says:  Which  of  these  is  about  six  inches  long? 


The  teacher  says;  Which  shows  four  groups  of  three? 


Grades  6-13 


The  tests  for  grades  6,  9,  12,  and  13  ere  identical 
in  arrangement,  except  that  there  is  no  general 
information  test  for  the  sixth  grade.  The  same 
tests  were  used  for  grades  12  and  13. 

Part  I is  a verbal  comprehension  test  with 
sentence  completion  questions.  Each  question 
consists  of  a sentence  from  which  one  word  is 
missing;  a blank  indicates  where  the  word  has 
been  removed  from  the  sentence.  The  task  is  to 
select  one  of  five  given  words  to  best  fit  in  with 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  These  tests  were 
taken  from  the  School  and  College  Ability  Tests 
(SCAT)  for  the  appropriate  grade  levels.  Fifteen 
minutes  are  allowed  to  answer  25  questions  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  30  questions  for  the  higher  grades. 

Examples: 

We  had  worked  hard  all  day  so  that  by  evening 
we  were  quite 

(A)  small  (D)  untrained 

(B)  tired  (E)  intelligent 

(C)  old 


High  yields  of  food  crops  per  acre  accelerate  the 
of  soil  nutrients. 

(A)  depletion  (D)  fertilization 

(B)  erosion  (E)  conservation 

(C)  cultivation 


Part  II  tests  verbal  comprehension  with  syno- 
nyms. A given  word  is  followed  by  five  words  or 
phrases,  from  which  the  pupil  is  to  select  the  one 
whose  meaning  is  closest  to  the  first  word.  These 
tests  are  from  the  SCAT  series.  Ten  minutes  are 
allowed  to  answer  25  questions  for  grade  6,  and  30 
questions  for  the  higher  grades. 

Examples: 

Necessitate  Chilly 

(A)  make  essential  (A)  tired 

(B)  continue  indefinitely  (B)  nice 

(C)  vibrate  (C)  dry 

(D)  compete  (D)  cold 

(E)  barely  survive  (E)  sunny 
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Part  III,  from  the  Inter-American  Tests  of 
General  Ability,  is  a nonverbal  classification  test. 
Prom  a set  of  six  drawings,  the  pupil  is  to  select 


the  one  which  “does  not  go  with  the  others." 
Eight  minutes  are  allowed  for  26  questions. 


Examples: 


Part  IV,  also  from  the  Inter-American  series,  is 
a nonverbal  analogy  test.  Two  items  with  a 
relationship  are  given.  The  same  relationship  is 


to  be  established  between  a third  given  item  and 
the  choice  of  1 of  5 alternate  responses.  Eight 
minutes  are  allowed  for  24  questions. 


Examples: 


A ^ 

O? 

'=ir'  O ° [ 

ABC 

□ O 

D E 

O# 

? 

□ A 1 

F G H 

■ O 

J L 

□ 

A? 

O A O t 

ABC 

^ V 

D E 

? 

^ 1 ^ 

F G H 

J L 

Part  V is  a reading  comprehension  tast  from 
the  STEP  series.  Pupils  answer  questions  requir- 
ing them  to  identify,  interpret,  extract,  and  draw 
inferences  about  reading  passages  of  prose  and 
poetry,  formal  and  informal,  about  a wide  variety 
of  topics.  There  are  35  questions  in  35  minutes. 

Examples: 

Soon  after  the  First  World  War  began,  public 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  spectacular 
activities  of  the  submarine,  and  the  question  was 


raised  more  pointedly  than  ever  whether  or  not  the 
day  of  the  battleship  had  ended.  Naval  men 
conceded  the  importance  of  the  U-boat  and  recog- 
nized the  need  for  defense  against  it,  but  they  still 
placed  theii’  confidence  in  big  guns  and  big  ships. 
The  German  naval  victory  at  Coronel,  off  Chile, 
and  the  British  victories  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  in  the  North  Sea,  convinced  the  experts  that 
fortune  still  favored  superior  guns  (even  though 
speed  played  an  important  part  in  these  battles)  ; 
and,  as  long  as  British  dreadnoughts  kept  the 
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German  High  Seas  Fleet  immobilized^  the  battle- 
ship remained  in  the  eyes  of  naval  men  the  key  to 
naval  power. 

10.  Public  attention  was  focused  on  the  subma- 
rine because — 

(A)  it  had  immobilized  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet 

(B)  of  its  superior  speed 

(C)  it  had  taken  the  place  of  the  battleship 

(D)  of  its  spectacular  activities 

(E)  it  had  played  a major  role  in  the  British 

victories  at  the  Falkland  Islands  and  in 
the  North  Sea 

11.  Naval  victories  on  both  sides  led  naval 
authorities  to — 

(A)  disregard  speed 

(B)  retain  their  belief  in  heavy  armament 

(C)  consider  the  submarine  the  key  member 

of  the  fleet 

(D)  minimize  the  achievements  of  the  sub- 

marine 

(E)  revise  their  concept  of  naval  strategy 

12.  Naval  men  acknowledged  that  the  sub- 
marine was — 

(A)  a factor  which  would  revolutionize  marine 

warfare 

(B)  superior  to  the  battleship  in  combat 

(C)  more  formidable  than  the  other  types  of 

ships  which  composed  the  fleet 

(D)  the  successor  to  the  surface  raider 

(E)  a strong  weapon  against  which  adequate 

defense  would  Iiave  to  be  provided 

13.  Naval  men  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
champions  of  the  submarine  because — 

(A)  they  thought  that  the  advantages  of  the 

submarine  did  not  equal  those  of  the 
battleship 

(B)  they  beheved  the  submarine  victories  to 

be  mere  chance 

(C)  the  battleship  was  faster 

(D)  the  submarine  was  defenseless  except 

when  submerged 

(E)  submarines  could  not  escape  a battleship 

blockade 


Part  VI  is  a mathematics  test  from  the  STEP 
series.  It  tests  the  grasp  of  mathematical  con- 
cepts and  the  ability  to  define  problems  and  to 
arrive  at  their  solutions.  Thu’ty-five  minutes  are 
allowed  for  25  questions. 
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Examples: 


400  yd 


A farmer  has  a field  with  dimensions  as  indicated 
in  the  figure  above.  How  many  yards  is  the 
perimeter  of  the  field? 

(A)  3,700  (B)  3,800  (C)  3,900  (D)  4,200 

(E)  It  cannot  be  determined  from  the  infor- 
mation given. 

The  cost  of  electrical  energy  in  a certain  area  is 
as  follows : 


Cents  per 
kilowatt-hour 


1st  100  kilowatt-hours 3 

2d  100  kilowatt-hoiurs 2.  5 

3d  100  kilowatt-hours 2 


How  many  kilowatt-hours  can  one  obtain  for  $5? 

(A)  175  (C)  200  (E)  250 

(B)  180  (D)  225 

The  town  of  Mason  is  located  on  Eagle  Lake. 
The  town  of  Canton  is  west  of  Mason.  Sinclair 
is  east  of  Canton,  but  west  of  Mason.  Dexter  is 
east  of  Richmond,  but  west  of  Sinclair  and  Canton. 
Assuming  they  are  all  in  the  United  States,  which 
town  is  farthest  west? 

(A)  Mason  (D)  Sinclair 

(B)  Dexter  (E)  Richmond 

(C)  Canton 

For  grades  9,  12,  and  13,  Part  VII  is  a test  of 
general  information.  There  are  95  questions  to 
be  answered  in  45  minutes.  The  questions  are 
such  that  an  alert  adult  can  answer  most  of  them. 
They  probe  areas  likely  to  have  becom''  ’’^own 
through  out-of-school  rather  than  curric  U4.U^l 
activities.  Five  areas,  each  of  which  yields  a 
score,  are  included  in  the  test.  Practical  arts, 
male  (25  questions),  covers  tools,  automobiles, 
building,  etc.  The  practical  arts,  female  (25 
questions)  scale  includes  food,  sewing,  decorating, 
etc.  Natural  science  covers  aeronautics  and 
space,  chemi°^^y,  health,  etc.  with  15  questions. 
The  humanities  and  arts  area  (15  questions) 
touches  on  hterature,  music,  and  art.  Social 
science  (15  questions)  includes  history,  govern- 
ment, and  public  affairs.  The  tests  of  general 
intormation  were  assembled  for  the  school  survey 
tests  from  the  test  item  files  of  Educational 
Testing  Service. 
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Examples: 

It  is  dangerous  to  stay  in  a closed  garage  when 
the  engine  of  an  automobile  is  running  because — 

(A)  carbon  monoxide  gas  is  likely  to  collect 

in  poisonous  quantities 

(B)  the  unburned  hydrocarbons  soon  form 

an  explosive  mixture 

(C)  the  oxygen  in  the  garage  will  soon  be 

completely  used  up 

(D)  the  air  pressure  in  the  garage  will  be 

reduced  to  a dangerous  level 

Examples! 

Directions.  In  each  of  the  sentences  below  four 
portions  are  underhned  and  lettered.  Read  each 
sentence  and  decide  whether  ao-'  of  the  underlined 
parts  contains  a grammatical  construction,  a word 
use,  or  an  instance  of  incorrect  or  omitted  punc- 
tuation which  would  be  inappropriate  for  care- 
fuUy  written  Enghsh.  If  so,  note  the  letter 
printed  beneath  the  underlined  portion  and  black- 
en the  corresponding  box  on  your  answer  sheet. 
If  you  find  no  errors  in  any  of  the  underlined 
portions,  blacken  the  box  labeled  E.  No  senUnce 
has  more  than  one  error. 


3.  If  Henry  enjoys  ^ kind  of  performance, 

A 

why  don’t  he  arrange  to  accompany  us  boys 

® C 

more  frequently? 


D 


4.  Never  had  the  fortunes  of  England  sank  to 


a lower  ebb  than  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth 

Be 

mounted  the  throne. 

P.  The  Empire  State  Express,  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers, left  New  York. 

Q.  Unlike  the  businessmen,  however,  a few  re- 
porters on  board  had  been  told  that  this  run 
would  be  newsworthy  and  were  eagerly  waiting 
for  something  unusual  to  occur. 

R.  At  last  the  big  day.  May  10,  arrived. 

S.  If  some  of  the  important  businessmen  on 
board  had  known  what  was  going  to  happen, 

they  might  have  found  an  excuse  to  leave 
the  tram  at  Albany. 

T.  Her  secret  had  been  carefully  kept. 

U.  Only  a few  officials  knew  that  a record  was 
to  be  tried  for. 
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Qaestions: 

i.  Which  sentence  did  you  put  first? 

(A)  Sentence  P 

(B)  Sentence  R 

(C)  Sentence  S 

(D)  Sentence  T 

(E)  Sentence  U 

^ n.  Which  sentence  did  you  put  after  Sentence 

(A)  Sentence  Q 

(B)  Sentence  R 

(C)  Sentence  S 

(D)  Sentence  T 

(E)  Sentence  U 

m.  Which  sentence  did  you  put  after  Sentence 

(A)  Sentence  P 

(B)  Sentence  R 

(C)  Sentence  T 

(D)  Sentence  U 

(E)  N one  of  the  above.  Sentence  Q is  last. 

Part  III  covers  socid  studies,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts  with  65  questions  in  30  minutes. 

Examples: 

Come,  cheerful  day,  part  of  my  life  to  me; 

For  while  thou  view’st  me  with  thy  fading  li^ht 
Part  of  my  life  doth  still  depart  with  thee. 

And  I still  onward  haste  to  my  last  night. 

Time’s  fatal  wings  do  ever  forward  fly: 

So  every  day  we  live,  a day  we  die. 

But  O ye  nights,  ordained  for  barren  rest. 

How  are  my  days  deprived  of  life  in  you 
When  heavy  sleep  my  soul  hath  dispossest. 

By  feigned  death  life  sweetly  to  renew ! 

Part  of  my  life  in  that,  you  life  deny : 

So  every  day  we  live,  a day  we  die. 

11.  In  stanza  2 the  speaker  considers  sleep  to 
be  a— 

(A)  healthful  time  of  contemplation 

(B)  necessary  but  wasteful  part  of  life 

(C)  necessary  but  undistinguished  part  of  life 

(D)  time  of  spiritual  renewal 

(E)  time  when  the  body  recovers  from  the 
turbulence  of  the  day 

12.  All  of  the  following  poetic  devices  are  used 
in  the  poem  EXCEPT — 

(A.)  alliteration 

(B)  apostrophe 

(C)  personification 

(D)  simile 

(E)  paradox 


mimmm 


The  shading  on  the  above  map  is  used  to 
indicate-— 

(A)  population  density 

(B)  percentage  of  total  labor  force  in  agri- 
culture 

(C)  per  capita  income 

(D)  death  rate  per  thousand  of  population 
Part  IV  combines  science  and  mathematics 

with  55  questions  timed  at  30  minutes. 

Examples: 

Equal  amounts  of  a soap  solution  are  added 
to  each  of  two  test  tubes  containing  equal  amounts 
of  water.  Both  test  tubes  are  shaken  the  same 
amount  and  then  the  two  quantities  of  soap  suds 
are  compared.  Which  of  the  following  attributes 
of  the  two  water  samples  is  roughly  determined 
by  this  experiment? 

(A)  Their  relative  bacterial  count 
(B1  Their  relative  hardness 

(C)  Their  relative  potability 

(D)  Their  relative  chemical  purity 

(E)  Their  relative  freedom  from  suspended 

matter 

Ice  is  stored  in  the  top  instead  of  in  the  bottom 
of  an  ice  refrigerator  because — 

(A)  cold  air  rises  to  the  top  of  the  box 

(B)  ice  melts  faster  in  the  bottom  than  in 
the  top  of  an  ice  refrigerator 
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(C)  ice  water  dripping  down  from  the  top 

cools  the  box 

(D)  new  ice  may  be  placed  in  the  top  of  the 

box  more  conveniently  than  in  the 
bottom 

(E)  warm  air  rises  to  the  top  of  the  box 

If  r pounds  of  aluminum  are  required  to  build 
two  planes,  hov<r  many  pounds  of  aluminum  will 
be  required  to  built  t planes? 

(A)  (B)  I (C)  |;  (D)  ^ (E)  2rt 

A cubic  foot  of  lead  is  flattened  into  a sheet 
)i  inch  thick.  What  is  the  area  (in  square  feet) 
of  the  top  of  the  sheet? 

(A)  8 (B)  18  (C)  64  (D)  96  (E)  216 


An  automobile,  traveling  40  miles  per  hour 
in  the  same  direction  as  buses  R and  T,  passes 
T 30  minutes  after  passing  R.  If  both  buses  are 
traveling  35  miles  per  hour,  how  many  miles 
apart  are  they? 


(A)  2%  (B)  5 (C)  7K  (D)  20  (E)  m 

Part  V is  a test  j)f  nonverbal  reasoning.  Direc- 
tions and  sample  problems  precede  the  30  scored 
problems,  for  which  25  minutes  are  allowed. 
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Examples: 

Directions. — The  problems  in  this  part  are 
made  up  from  patterns  of  figures  arranged  in 
order,  like  this: 


□ 


□ 


m 


In  both  sample  problems  answer  choice  D is  the 
figure  that  belongs  in  space  IX;  therefore  D is 
the  correct  answer.  Even  though  spaces  V,  VI, 
and  VIII  are  missing  from  the  sample  problem 
at  the  right,  the  rules  which  detennine  the  pattern 
are  still  the  same.  You  need  only  choose  the 


T 


B 


-L 


The  answer  is  B. 
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Notice  how  the  figures  change  going  across  the 
top  row  of  the  pattern.  They  become  darker. 
The  same  rule  is  repeated  in  the  changes  across 
the  second  and  third  row.  Another  rule  is 
followed  in  the  changes  going  down  each  column. 
The  figures  become  larger.  Each  figure  in  the 
pattern  is  made  up  from  these  rules. 

In  the  problems,  however,  the  patterns  are 
incomplete.  You  are  to  select  from  the  answer 
choices  the  figure  that  belongs  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer,  the  space  numbered  IX.  Here  are 
two  sample  problems  from  the  above  pattern. 


□ 

B 


figure  for  space  IX  no  matter  how  many  spaces 
are  missing. 

Below  at  the  left  is  a problem  made  from  a 
different  pattern.  (The  completed  pattern  is 
shown  at  the  right.)  Notice  the  changes  in  the 
number  of  crossbars  and  in  their  position.  Find 
which  answer  choice  fits  in  space  IX. 


' : «cv  - -.*■  -T,-.;!.  «fr:'-;: 


Here  is  another  sample  problem.  (Again  the  completed  pattern  is  shown  at  the  right.) 


f 


in 


1 ^ 

y V 

VI 

vn 

VIII 

1 

1 

f 

B 

c 

D 

In  this  case  only  three  figures  were  needed  to 
make  the  pattern  clear.  As  you  move  across, 
the  number  of  dots  increases.  As  you  move 
down,  the  triangle  turns.  Answer  C is  the  corrrect 
answer. 

You  will  be  allowed  25  minutes  to  do  the  30 
problems  in  this  test.  York  carefully  but  do  not 
spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  problem. 

For  each  problem: 

1.  Find  the  rules  for  the  changes  across  and 

down. 

2.  Find  the  answer  choice  that  belongs  in 

space  IX. 

3.  Mark  the  space  on  your  answer  sheet 

under  the  letter  of  your  choice. 

Which  of  the  following  ingredients  of  a cake  is 
most  likely  to  be  measured  in  cupfuls? 

(A)  Floiur. 

(B)  Eggs. 

(C)  Bakmg  powder. 

(D)  Flavoring. 

The  government's  fiscal  year  begins  on — 

(A)  January  1. 

(B)  March  15. 

(C)  April  15. 

(D)  July  1. 

Grade  16 

The  grade  16  (college  senior)  test  is  derived  from 
the  National  Teacher  Examination.  Part  I is 
professional  information,  covering  teaching  prin- 
ciples and  practices.  There  are  90  questions  in 
75  minutes. 

Examples: 

1.  A student  begins  working  on  his  homework 


during  a class  discussion.  It  would  be  best  for 
the  teacher  to — 

(A)  call  the  student  aside  after  class  and 
explain  that  when  he  does  homework  in 
class  he  sets  a bad  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  students. 

(B)  make  a general  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  homework  is  not  to  be  done 
during  the  class  activities. 

(C)  say  nothing  because  students  carrying 
heavy  schedules  need  some  classtime  for 
preparing  homework. 

(D)  ignore  the  situation  because  some  stu- 
dents benefit  more  from  individual  study 
than  from  class  discussions. 

(E)  ask  the  student  his  opinion  on  an  issue 
concerning  the  topic  under  discussion. 

2.  The  most  valid  argument  against  using 
schoolwork  as  pimishment  for  misbehavior  is 
that — 

(A)  it  is  not  so  effective  as  physical  punish- 
ment. 

(B)  it  may  interfere  with  desirable  extra- 
curricular activities. 

(C)  pupils  who  are  disciplinar3r  cases  fre- 
quently do  not  need  the  extra  schoolwork. 

(D)  it  may  make  the  pupil  regard  all  school- 
work  as  distasteful. 

(E)  it  may  take  so  long  to  finish  that  the 
pupil  wifi  not  coimect  it  with  his  mis- 
behavix.- 

Part  II  requires  the  soudent  to  identify  errors 
in  grammar  and  usage,  and  to  arrange  sets  of 
sentences  in  the  most  appropriate  order.  Forty- 
five  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  25  minutes. 


i 
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SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS  - FIRST  GRADE 
ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL 


This  Manual  contains  the  specific  instructions  for  the  administration  of  the  School  Survey 
Tests  for  the  First  Grade.  All  the  directions  which  you  are  to  read  aloud  to  the  students 
are  enclosed  in  boxes.  You  are  not  to  deport  from  these  directions  or  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions regarding  the  content  of  the  survey. 

You  can  get  a rough  estimate  of  the  actual  time  needed  to  administer  the  survey  by  reading 
the  appropriate  parts  of  this  Manual  aloud  and  timing  yourself.  You  should  allow  ad- 
ditional time  for  the  distribution  and  collection  of  survey  materials  and  for  necessary  ex- 
planation to  the  students. 

You  will  receive  general  instructions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  survey  from  your 
school  principaL  He  will  explain  the  use  of  the  Irregularity  Report  at  the  back  of  this 
Manual. 


The  materials  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  survey  will  be  distributed  to  you  by 
your  school  principal.  All  the  materials  are  on  the  following  list,  with  check  spaces  for 
your  convenience. 


Check  List  — 

Equipment  for  the  survey: 

( ) 

1. 

Survey  booklets  (orange) 

( ) 

2. 

Special  large  pencils 

( ) 

3. 

Student  Identification  Cards 

( ) 

4. 

This  Administrator's  Manual,  which  includes  an  Irregularity  Report  on  the 
inside  back  cover. 

Each  Student  Identification  Card  has  a serial  number  preprinted  on  it.  You  should  assign 
each  of  your  students  a serial  number  by  writing  his  name  on  a card.  Then,  plan  the  time 
when  you  will  be  able  to  complete  the  Questionnaire,  Part  IV,  at  the  end  of  each  student's 
survey  booklet.  You  should  complete  the  Questionnaire  on  the  basis  of  what  you  know  about 
the  child  either  from  school  records  or  from  talking  with  the  child.  You  should  complete 
the  Questionnaires  before  you  administer  the  survey. 

Before  completing  a Questionnaire,  enter  the  student's  number  from  his  Student  Identification 
Card  in  the  large  boxes  provided  on  the  front  of  the  survey  booklet  for  the  Serial  Number. 
Then  blacken  the  appropriate  space  beneath  each  of  the  six  digits  of  the  Serial  Number. 

Keep  the  Student  Identificotion  Card  with  the  survey  booklet. 

For  each  student,  mark  the  answer  spaces  in  the  Questionnaire  which  are  correct  for  the 
child.  Please  blacken  only  one  answer  space  for  each  question.  The  questions  follow: 
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1. 


Sex. 

A.  Boy 

B.  Girl 


2. 


Present  age. 

A.  5 or  younger 

6 

7 

8 

9 or  older 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


3.  Birthplace  of  child. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 
G» 
H. 


In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

In  this  State,  but  not  in  this  city,  town  or  county 

In  another  state  in  the  U.S. 

In  Puerto  Rico 
In  Mexico 
!n  Canada 

In  some  other  country 
Don't  know 


4.  Of  what  race  is  the  child? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Negro 

White 

American  Indian 

Oriental 

Other 


5. 


Is  he  Puerto  Rican? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


6. 


Is  he  Mexican  American? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


7. 


How  many  people  including  the  child  live  in  the  child’s  home?  Count  in  mother, 
father,  brothers,  sisters,  relatives,  etc. 

A.  2 G.  8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

1 3 or  more 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 


8. 


How  many  children  (under  18),  including  the  child,  are  in  his  family? 


A. 

B. 

C. 


1 —only  i’he  child 

2 

3 


D. 

E. 

F. 


4 

5 

6 


G. 

H. 

1 


7 

8 

9 


J.  10  or  more 


iliiHiiMlllililiii 


9. 


real  fa'her!  ‘’dopted  children,  consider  the  adoptive  father  as  the 

A.  His  reel  father,  who  is  living  et  home 

His  reai  father,  who  is  net  living  et  home 
His  sfepfafher 

His  fosfer  father 
His  grandfather 

Another  relative  (uncle,  etc.) 

Another  adult 
No  one 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


10. 


real  TOt^erl ‘’‘^°Pfed  children,  consider  the  adoptive  mother  as  the 

A.  His  real  mother,  who  is  iiving  at  heme 

His  real  mother,  who  is  not  living  at  home 
His  stepmother 
His  foster  mother 
His  grandmother 
Another  relative  (aunt,  etc.) 

Another  ad  /lt 
No  one 


C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


B 


I 


How  far  in  school  did  his  father  noO 

his  reel  father.)  °"®  '*  '’'*''’9  “ fofher,  answer  for 

A.  None,  or  some  grade  school 
Completed  grade  school 

Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 
Graduated  from  high  school 

Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  schaal 
Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 
Graduated  from  a 4-year  college 

Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 
I don't  know 


H 


12, 


B 


r: --  o-P«»t.on  U not  listed, 

Offki^-sucras^a™^^^  ordenlol  technician,  etc. 

;::Sil^iciai  or  inspector,  et^' 

i^--such  as  sales  manager,  store  manager,  office  manager,  factory 

SS£fSr™;;“l“  r." 

W2WI^^..,uch  as  factory  mochine  operotor,  bu,  or  cob  driver. 
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Clerical  worker — such  as  bankteller,  bookkeeper,  sales  clerk,  office  clerk, 
mail  carrier,  messenger,  etc. 

Service  worker — such  as  a barber,  waiter,  etc. 

Protective  worker — such  as  policeman,  detective,  sheriff,  fireman,  etc. 

E.  Salesman  — such  as  real  estate  or  insurance  salesman,  factory  representative, 
etc. 

F.  Farm  or  ranch  owner  or  manager 

G.  Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 

H.  Workman  or  laborer -“Such  as  factory  or  mine  worker,  fisherman,  filling 
station  attendant,  longshoreman,  etc. 

I.  Professional — such  as  accountant,  artist,  clergyman,  dentist,  doctor, 

engineer,  lawyer,  librarian,  scientist,  col  lege  professor,  social  worker. 

J.  Skilled  worker  or  foreman — such  as  baker,  carpenter,  electrician,  enlisted 
man  in  the  armed  forces,  mechanic,  plumber,  plasterer,  tailor,  foreman  in 
a factory  or  mine. 

K.  Don’t  know 

13.  Where  was  his  mother  born?  If  no  one  is  acting  as  his  mother,  answer  for  his  real 
mother. 

A.  In  this  State 

B.  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

C.  In  Puerto  Rico 

D.  In  Mexico 

E.  In  Canada 

F.  In  some  other  country 

G.  Don't  know 


£ 


14. 


15. 


16. 


How  far  in  school  did  his  mother  go? 

A.  None,  or  some  grade  school 

B.  Completed  grade  school 

C.  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

D.  Graduated  from  high  school 

E.  Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  school 

F.  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 yeors 

G.  Graduated  from  a 4-year  college 

H.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

I.  I don't  know 

Is  his  mother  working  outside  the  home  now? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

C.  No  mother  in  the  home 

Does  anyone  in  his  home  speak  a language  other  than  English  most  of  the  time? 
(Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  German,  etc.) 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

C.  I don't  know 
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17.  Does  he  speak  a language  other  than  English  outside  of  school? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

C.  I don't  know 

Questions  18-25  are  about  things  his  family  may  have.  Does  his  family  hove  ai 

18.  Television  set? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

19.  Telephone? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

20.  Recoct!  player,  hi-fi,  or  stereo? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

21.  Refrigerator? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

22.  Dictionary? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

C.  I don't  know 

23.  Encyclopedia? 

A.  Yes 

B. ,  No 

C . I don't  know 

24.  Automobile? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

25.  Vacuum  cleaner? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

26.  Does  his  family  get  a newspaper  every  day? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

27.  Did  he  go  to  kindergarten? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

28.  Did  he  go  to  nursery  school  before  he  went  to  kindergarten? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

C.  I don't  know 
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29. 


Did  the  child  attend  Project  Head  Start? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No,  but  he  attended  another  similar  summer  pre-school  program 

C.  No 


30. 


31. 


Is  the  child  repeating  the  first  grade? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

Is  there  another  public  school  with  his  grade  as  close  or  closer  to  his  home  than 
this  one? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

Please  rate  this  child  in  each  of  the  following  traits  or  behavior  patterns  by  marking: 

A if  the  child  usually  exhibits  this  trait  or  behavior 
B if  this  IS  not  typical  of  the  child's  usual  behavior  pattern 
When  e^luating  a child,  consider  his  behavior  in  relationship  to  other  children  of  his 
own  age. 

Usually  gets  along  with  most  of  the  children  in  his  class. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

Usually  avoids  disturbing  other  children  while  they  work. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Usually  comes  to  school  on  time. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


35 


Usually  shows  a desire  to  learn. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


36. 


Usually  has  a good  speaking  vocabulary. 

A . Yes 

B.  No 


37. 


Usually  pays  attention  in  class. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


38. 


Usually  goes  from  one  activity  to  another  in  a progressive  manner— not 
haphazardly  or  with  long  periods  of  transition. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


39. 


Usually  assumes  responsibility  for  classroom  routine,  e.g.,  cleaning  up  after 
himself  and  putting  things  away. 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 
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j As  you  finish  each  child's  Questionnaire,  place  his  Student  Identification  Card  inside  the 

j cover  of  the  survey  booklet,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  that  each  one  gets  the  correct 

I booklet. 


Before  the  survey  begins,  copy  on  the  blackboard  the  first  question  in  each  series  of 
Practice  Exercises.  The  drawings  need  not  be  accurate  or  artistic.  For  the  second  part 
of  the  survey,  you  will  need  a watch  with  a sweep  second  hand. 

When  the  student.;  are  seated  and  ready  to  begin,  distribute  the  survey  booklets  and  the 
special  large  pencils.  A student  who  wishes  to  change  one  of  his  responses  may  erase  his 
original  response;  but,  to  avoid  suggesting  change,  this  is  not  included  in  the  directions. 
Read  the  directions  which  follow,  pausing  where  4 dots  appear  to  allow  the  appropriate 
amount  of  time  for  the  procedure  described  to  be  carried  out.  Say  to  the  students: 


I am  going  to  name  something  and  then  we  shall  find  it  in  these 
pictures.  (Point  to  the  blackboard.)  Here  is  a tree.  Which  one  of 
these  pictures  is  a house?  Yes,  this  is  the  house . So  we  mark  the 
house  like  this.  (Fill  in  the  circle  you  have  drawn  below  the 
house . ) 

Now  look  at  your  booklet.  Put  your  finger  on  the  tree.  . 

. . In  the  same  row  find  the  housf^ » With  your  pencil  fill 
in  the  little  circle  below  the  house.  (See  that  all  comply.) 

Now  put  your  finger  on  the  hat.  ...  In  the  same  row  find 
the  cat.  Mark  the  circle  below  the  cat.  (See  that  all 
comply.)  .... 

Now  put  your  finger  on  the  bird.  ...  In  the  same  row 
find  the  pencil . Fill  in  the  circle  below  the  pencil . 

(See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  put  your  finger  on  the  dog.  ...  In  the  same  row 
find  the  boy  who  is  running.  Mark  the  circle  below  the 
boy  who  is  running.  (See  that  all  comply.)  «... 


After  pausing  long  enough  for  the  students  to  mark  the  picture,  proceed  without  giving 
individual  help.  From  this  point  on  it  is  permissible  to  repeat  a word  only  if  the  students 
i‘  have  not  heard  it.  The  time  required  for  each  question  will  vary  from  15  to  25  seconds 

in  accordance  with  the  maturity  of  the  children  and  the  difficulty  of  the  question.  The 
children  may  need  to  be  encouraged  from  time  to  time  with  such  directions  as  "Go  ahead; 
r mark  what  I told  you." 
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NovV  watch  what  I do.  Turn  the  page  and  fold  it  back  like  this. 
In  the  corner  of  the  page  you  should  have  a picture  of  a boy. 
(Demonstrate.  See  that  all  have  the  right  page.).  . . . 


Now  look  at  ycur  booklet.  Put  your  finger  on  the  boy.  . . . 
In  the  same  row  fit.d  the  shovel . Mark  the  circle  under  the 
shovel .... 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  bird.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
spoon.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  spoon.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  dog.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
woman  who  is  reading  a book.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  woman 
who  is  reading  a book.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  flower.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
picture  which  shows  that  the  wind  blew  the  man's  hat  off.  Mark 


the  circle  under  the  picture  which  shows  that  the  wind  blew  the 
man's  hat  off.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  flag.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
girl  who  is  carrying  her  doll  in  the  safest  position.  Mark  the 
circle  under  the  girl  who  is  carrying  her  doll  in  the  safest 
position, 


k • • • • 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  candle  at  the  top  of  the  page.  . . . 
In  the  same  row  find  the  man  who  is  pushing  the  box.  Mark  the 
circle  under  the  man  who  is  pushing  the  box.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  shoe.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
leaves.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  leaves.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  rhair.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
glass  in  which  nothing  remains  except  air.  Mark  the  circle  under 
the  glass  in  which  nothing  remains  except  air.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  cat.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
painter.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  painter.  . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  house.  ...  In  the  some  row  find  the 


picture  which  makes  you  think  of  touching.  Mark  the  circle  under 
the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  touching.  . . . 


Now  turn  the  booklet  over  like  this.  (Demonstrate.  See  that  all 
have  done  so.)  . . . . 
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Now  put  your  finger  on  the  dog.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
woman  who  is  writing.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  woman  who  is 
writing 


• • • • 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  hat . ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
knee.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  knee.  . . . 
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Now  put  your  finger  on  the  house.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
girl  who  is  gathering  huge  blossoms  for  a neighbor.  Mark  the 
circle  under  the  girl  who  is  gathering  huge  blossoms  for  a 
neighbor  .... 


Hi 
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Now  put  your  finger  on  the  chair.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  rejoice.  Mark  the  circle  under 
the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  rejoice.  . . . 

Now  put  your  finger  on  the  cat.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
picture  which  mckes  you  think  of  fasten . Mark  the  cis'cle  under 
the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  fasten . . . . 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  flag  at  the  top  of  the  page.  . . . 

In  the  same  row  find  the  policeman  helping  a child.  Mark  the 
circle  under  the  picture  of  the  policeman  helping  a child.  . . . 


i hI 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  candle.  ...  In  the  same  row  find 
the  insect.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  insect.  . . . 


i' 


Now  put  your  finger  on  the  boy.  ...  In  the  same  row  find  the 
tree  which  has  a joyful  visitor  at  its  highest  point.  Mark  the 
circle  under  the  tree  which  has  a joyful  visitor  at  its  highest 
point.  . . . 

Now  put  your  finger  on  the  clock  ....  In  the  same  row  find 
the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  level . Mark  the  circle 
under  the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  level . > . . 

Now  put  your  finger  on  the  shoe  ....  In  the  same  row  find  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  clashing.  Mark  the  circle 
under  the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  clashing.  . . . 

Now  turn  the  page  and  fold  it  back  like  this.  (Demonstrate. 

See  that  au  have  done  so)  . . . . 

Now  look  at  the  dogs  at  the  top  of  the  page  ....  Find  the  dog 
which  is  jumping  over  his  little  house.  Mark  the  circle  under  the 
dog  which  is  jumping  over  his  little  house  .... 
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Now  look  at  the  next  row  ....  Find  the  picture  in  which  the 
mother  and  the  baby  ducks  seem  to  be  dreaming  quietly.  Mark 
the  circle  under  the  picture  in  which  the  mother  and  the  baby 
ducks  seem  to  be  dreaming  quietly  .... 

Now  look  at  the  next  row.  ...  The  farmer  is  digging  with  a 
shovel . Mark  the  circle  under  the^picture.  The  farmer  is  dig- 
ging with  g shovel . . . . 

Now  look  at  the  next  row.  ...  Find  trie  picture  which  makes 
you  think  of  obedience.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  picture  which 
makes  you  think  of  obedience.  . . . 

Nov/  look  at  the  next  row.  . , . Find  the  picture  which  mokes 
you  think  of  authority.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  picture  which 
makes  you  think  of  authority  .... 


This  i:.  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  survey.  The  second  part  of  the  survey  should  be 

administered  after  5 or  10  minutes  of  rest.  The  booklets  should  be  closed  during  the  rest 
period. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  survey  the  student  is  trying  to  find  the  one  picture  at  the  right 
that  belongs  to  or  goes  with  the  picture  in  the  frame  at  the  left.  The  relation  varies  from 
item  to  item.  The  administrator  assists  the  students  with  the  first  items  only.  The  first 
item  should  be  on  the  blackboard. 

When  all  the  students  are  ready  to  begin,  have  them  open  their  booklets  to  Part  II. 

Say  to  the  students: 


Look  at  the  door  here.  (Point  to  the  picture  of  the  door  which  you 
have  drawn  on  the  blackboard.)  Does  the  door  belong  to  the 
table?  No.  Does  it  belong  to  the  bucket?  No.  Does  it  belong 
to  the  tiee?  No.  Does  it  belong  to  the  house?  Yes.  So  we  mark 
the  circle  below  the  house  to  show  that  the  door  belongs  to  it. 

(Fill  in  the  circle  you  hove  drown  below  the  house.)  Now  find 
the  door  on  your  booklet.  Put  your  finger  on  the  door.  . . . Now 
mark  the  circle  below  the  house  to  show  that  the  door  belongs  to 
it.  (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  look  at  the  hat  in  the  next  row.  Put  your  finger  on  the  hot. 

To  which  picture  does  the  hot  belong?  Yes,  it  belongs  to  the  man. 
Now  mark  the  circle  below  the  man  to  show  that  the  hat  belongs 
to  him.  (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  look  at  the  next  row.  The  first  picture  is  part  of  one  of 
the  other  pictures.  Which  one?  Mark  the  circle  under  the 
picture  to  which  the  first  one  belongs.  (See  that  all  comply.).... 


I 
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Now  do  the  next  two  by  yourselves.  In  each  row  find  the  picture 
that  goes  with  or  belongs  to  the  first  picture.  Mark  the  circle  for 
only  one  picture  In  each  row. 


I children  should  go  on  from  this  point  without  help  on  individual  items.  They  may 

1 encouraged  with  such  directions  as  "Go  ahead;  in  each  row  mark  the  picture  that  goes 

I with  the  first  picture."  Allow  sufficient  time  for  all  or  nearly  ail  to  finish  the  Practice 

Exercises.  Then  say: 


You  should  have  marked  the  circle  under  the  cup,  and  the  circle 
under  the  foot.  Now  turn  the  booklet  over  like  this.  (See  that  all 
have  the  correct  page,  marked  Part  II.)  ...  . Now  do  all  of 
these  and  these.  (Point  to  both  columns.)  .... 

In  each  row  mark  the  circle  belov/  the  picture  that  belongs  to  or 
goes  with  the  first  picture  in  the  row.  Ready?  Begin. 


See  that  all  keep  working  on  this  page  only.  Allow  exactly  4 minutes.  Record  the  time. 
Do  not  depend  on  your  memory. 

At  the  end  of  exactly  4 minutes,  say: 


Stop.  Now  turn  the  page  and  fold  it  back  like  this.  (Demonstrate. 
See  that  everyone  has  the  page  with  question  11  in  the  upper  left 
corner.)  ....  Now  do  all  of  these  ard  these.  (Point  to  both 
columns.)  ....  In  each  row  mark  the  circ  le  below  the  picture 
that  belongs  to  or  goes  with  the  first  picture  In  that  row.  Ready? 
Begin. 


See  that  all  keep  working  on  this  page  only.  Allow  exactly  4 minutes.  Record  the  time. 
Do  not  depend  on  your  memory.' 


At  the  end  of  exactly  4 minutes,  say: 


Stop.  Now  turn  the  booklet  ovc-  like  this. 


Demonstrate.  See  that  all  the  students  have  done  so.  In  the  third  part  of  the  survey,  the 
student  is  trying  to  find  the  one  that  does  not  go  with  the  other  three,  (Avoid  the  words 
"not  the  same  as  the  others,")  The  first  Item  should  be  on  the  blackboard.  When  all  the 
students  are  ready,  say: 


Look  at  these  four  pictures.  (Point  to  the  group  of  pictures  on  the 
blackboard.)  ....  Three  of  the  pictures  are  alike,  but  one  is  not 
like  the  other  three.  This  is  a tree,  this  is  a tree,  and  this  Is  a 
tree;  but  the  chair  is  not  a tree.  So  we  mark  the  elide  under  the 
chair  to  show  that  It  is  different;  it  does  not  go  with  the  trees. 
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(Mark  the  circle  you  have  drawn  below  the  chair.)  .... 

Now  look  at  your  booklet.  Find  the  three  trees  and  the  chair, 
Mark  the  circle  below  the  chair  to  show  that  it  does  not  go 
with  the  trees.  (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  look  at  the  four  pictures  in  the  next  row.  Which  three  of 
the  pictures  are  alike?  Yes,  the  hats.  The  hats  are  things  to 
wear.  But  the  candle  is  different.  It  does  not  go  with  the  hats.  . 
. . Mark  the  circle  below  the  candle  to  show  that  it  does  not 
go  with  the  hats.  (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  look  at  the  four  pictures  in  the  next  row.  Which  one 
does  not  go  with  the  others?  Yes,  the  first  face.  It  has  no 
eye.  Mark  the  circle  under  the  fii*st  face  to  show  thot  it  is 
not  like  the  other  three  faces.  (See  that  all  comply.).  . . . 

Now  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  next  row.  Which  one  does 
not  go  with  the  other  three?  Yes,  the  basket,  because  the 
other  pictures  are  all  parts  of  a dog.  Mark  the  circle  under 
the  basket  to  show  that  it  does  not  go  with  the  parts  of  the 
dog.  (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  do  all  of  these  by  yourselves.  (Point.)  ....  Begin 
at  the  top.  In  each  row  three  pictures  are  alike.  Find  the 
picture  that  is  not  like  the  other  three.  Mark  only  the  one 
picture  that  is  different,  the  one  that  does  not  go  with  the 
other  three. 


The  students  should  go  on  from  this  point  without  help  on  individual  items.  They  may  be 
encouraged  with  such  directions  as  "Go  ahead;  in  each  row  mark  the  picture  that  is  not 
like  the  other,  three. " Allnw  sufficient  time  for  all  or  nearly  all  to  finish  the  Practice 
Exercises.  Then,  say: 


Now  turn  the  page  and  fold  it  back  like  this.  (Demonstrate.  See 
that  everyone  has  Part  III,  Question  1 in  the  upper  left  corner.) 

. . . . Now  do  all  of  these  and  these.  (Point  to  both  columns.)  . . 

. . In  each  row  mark  the  circle  under  the  one  picture  that  does  not 
go  with  the  other  three.  Ready?  Begin. 


See  that  all  keep  working  on  this  page  only.  Allow  exactly  4 minutes.  Record  the  time. 
Do  not  depend  on  your  memory. 


At  the  end  of  exactly  4 minutes,  say: 
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Stop.  Now  turn  the  booklet  over  like  this.  (Demonstrate.  See 
that  all  hove  Question  11.)  . . . . Now  do  all  of  these  and  these. 
(Point  to  both  columns.)  ....  In  each  row  mark  the  circle  under 
the  one  picture  that  does  not  go  with  the  others.  Ready?  Begin. 


See  that  all  keep  working  on  this  page  only.  Allow  exactly  4 minutes.  Record  the  time. 

Do  not  depend  on  your  memory. 

At  the  end  of  exactly  4 minutes,  say: 

Stop.  Now  turn  the  page  and  fold  your  booklets  like  this. 

(Demonstrate.)  . . . . I will  now  collect  ycur  booklets.  You  may 
keep  the  pencils. 

Collect  the  booklets.  Check  to  make  certain  that  you  have  one  survey  booklet  from  each 
of  your  students. 

Any  irregularities  should  be  recorded  on  your  Irregularity  Report;  then  return  all  your  survey 
materials  to  your  school  principal,  except  for  the  Student  Identification  Cards,  which  should 
be  removed  from  the  survey  booklets  and  thrown  away. 
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SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS  - THIRD  GRADE 
ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL 

This  Manual  contains  the  specific  instructions  for  the  administration  of  the  School 
Survey  Tests  for  the  Third  Grade.  All  the  directions  which  you  are  to  read  aloud  to 
the  students  are  enclosed  in  boxes.  You  are  not  to  depart  from  these  directions  or  to 
answer  any  questions  regarding  the  specific  content  of  the  survey. 


er|c 


You  can  get  a rough  estimate  of  the  actual  time  needed  to  administer  the  survey  by 
reading  the  appropriate  parts  of  this  Manual  aloud  and  timing  yourself.  You  should 
allow  additional  time  for  the  distribution  and  collection  of  survey  materials  and  for 
necessary  explanation  to  the  students.  You  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  survey 
booklets  in  order  to  administer  the  survey. 

You  v/ill  receive  general  instructions  concerning  the  administration  oT  the  survey  from 
your  school  principal . He  will  explain  the  use  of  the  Irregularity  Report  at  the  back 
of  this  Manual . 

Some  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  survey  will  be  distributed 
to  you  by  your  school  principal . Other  materials  should  be  supplied  by  you.  All  the 
materials  are  on  the  following  list,  with  check  spaces  for  your  convenience. 

Check  List — Equipment  supplied  by  the  school  principal; 

( ) 1 . Survey  booklets  (Book  A is  brown.  Book  B is  green) 

( ) 2.  Student  Identification  Cards 

( ) 3.  This  Administrator's  Manual,  which  includes  an  Irregularity  Report  on  the 

inside  back  cover 

Check  List — Equipment  supplied  by  you; 

( ) 1 . A reliable  watch  with  a sweep  second  hand  (not  a stop  watch) 

( ) 2.  Several  ^2  pencils  with  erasers,  and  a pencil  sharpener.  Students  should  be 
told  in  advance  to  have  ^2  pencils  with  them. 

Each  Student  Identification  Card  has  a serial  number  preprinted  on  it.  You  should  assign 
each  of  yourstudentsa  serial  number  by  writing  his  name  on  a card.  Then,  plan  the  time 
when  you  will  be  able  to  complete  the  Questionnaire  items  at  the  end  of  Book  A.  You 
must  complete  5 items  for  each  student  on  the  basis  of  what  you  know  about  the  child, 
either  from  school  records  or  from  talking  with  the  child.  You  should  complete  the 
Questionnaires  before  you  administer  the  survey. 

Before  completing  the  5 Questionnaire  items  for  a student,  perform  the  following  steps; 

1 . On  Book  A (brown)  enter  the  six  digits  of  the  Student  Identification  Number  in  the 
six  boxes  labeled  "Serial  Number."  Then,  in  the  same  manner,  enter  the  number 
on  Book  B (green) . 

2.  On  both  books,  blacken  the  circles  corresponding  to  the  numbers  you  have  entered 
in  the  boxes. 
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3.  Check  the  two  books  to  be  sure  that  you  have  entered  the  correct  number  on  both  of 
them.  Check  also  to  be  sure  that  you  have  blackened  the  circles  accurately.  Make 
certain  that  each  column  has  a blackened  circle  and  that  no  column  has  more  than 
one  blackened  circle. 

4.  Keep  both  books  together  with  the  Student  Identification  Cord. 

For  each  student,  blacken  the  answer  spaces  in  the  Questionnaire  which  are  correct  for 

that  child.  Please  blacken  only  one  answer  space  for  each  question.  The  questions 

follow; 


48.  Where  was  this  child  born? 

A.  In  this  city,  town  or  county 

B.  In  this  State,  but  not  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

C.  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S, 

D.  In  Puerto  Rico 

E . In  Mexico 

F.  In  some  other  country 

G.  I don’t  know 

49.  How  far  in  school  did  his  father  go?  (Answer  for  the  person  in  Question  8 of  the 
Questionnaire.) 

A.  None,  or  some  grade  school 

B.  Completed  grade  school 

C.  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

D.  Graduated  from  high  school 

E.  Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  school 

F.  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 

G.  Graduated  from  a 4-year  college 

H.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

I.  I don't  know 

50.  How  far  in  school  did  his  mother  go?  (Answer  for  the  person  in  Question  9 of  the 
Questionnaire .) 

A.  None,  or  some  grade  school 

B.  Completed  grade  school 

C.  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

D.  Graduated  from  high  school 

E.  Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  school 

F.  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 
V Ge  Graduated  from  a 4-year  college 

' •III 

H.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

I.  I don't  know 


51 .  What  kind  of  work  does  his  father  usually  do?  If  the  exact  occupation  is  not  listed, 
mark  the  option  which  seems  to  be  the  closest.  (Answer  for  the  person  in  Question  8.) 
A.  Technical — such  as  draftsman,  surveyor,  medical  or  dental  technician,  etc. 

Official— such  as  manufacturer,  officer  in  a large  company,  banker,  government 
official  or  inspector,  etc. 
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C.  Manager — such  as  sales  manager,  store  manager,  office  manager,  factory 
supervisor,  etc. 

Proprietor  or  owner — such  as  owner  of  a small  business,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
contractor,  restaurant  owner,  etc. 

Semi-skilled  worker — such  as  factory  machine  operator,  bus  or  cab  driver, 
meat  cutter,  etc. 

Clerical  worker-"Such  as  bankteller,  bookkeeper,  sales  clerk,  office 
clerk,  mail  carrier,  messenger,  etc. 

Service  worker — such  os  a barber,  waiter,  etc. 

Protective  worker— such  as  policeman,  detective,  sheriff,  fireman,  etc. 

E.  Sa lesman— such  as  real  estate  or  insurance  salesman,  factory  representative, 
etc. 

F . Farm  or  ranch  owner  or  manager 

G.  Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 

FI*  Workman  or  laborer-- such  as  factory  or  mine  worker,  fisherman,  filling 
station  attendant,  longshoreman,  etc. 

1.  Professional— such  as  accountant,  artist,  clergyman,  dentist,  doctor,  engineer, 

lawyer,  librarian,  scientist,  college  professor,  social  worker 
Skilled  worker  or  foreman— such  as  baker,  carpenter,  electrician,  enlisted  man 
in  the  armed  forces,  mechanic,  plumber,  plasterer,  tailor,  foreman  in  a factory 
or  mine 

K.  Don't  know 

52.  Is  there  another  public  school  with  his  grade  as  close  or  closer  to  his  home  than 
this  one? 

A,  Yes 

B.  No 
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As  you  finish  each  child's  Questionnaire,  place  his  Student  Identification  Card 
Inside  the  cover  of  Book  A,  place  Book  A on  top  of  Book  B,  and  store  the  books 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 


Before  the  survey  begins,  copy  on  the  blackboard  the  first  question  in  each  series 
of  Practice  Exercises.  The  drawings  need  not  be  accurate  or  artistic. 


When  the  students  are  ready  to  begin,  distribute  each  student's  books  to  him  using 
the  Student  Identification  Card.  Make  sure  that  everyone  has  a ^2  pencil  with  an 
eraser.  A student  who  wishes  to  change  one  of  his  responses  may  erase  his  original 
response;  but  to  ovoid  suggesting  change,  this  is  not  included  in  the  directions. 
Read  the  directions  which  follow,  pausing  where  4 dots  appear  to  allow  the 
appropriate  amount  of  time  for  the  procedure  described  to  be  carried  out.  Say 
to  the  students: 
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Place  your  brown  book  in  front  of  you.  Put  your  green  book  aside. 
I am  going  to  name  something,  and  then  we  shall  find  it  in  these 


T'“j 
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piciures.  (Point  to  the  blackboard.)  Which  one  of  the  pictures 
IS  a table?  Yes,  this  is  the  table.  So  we  blacken  the  circle 
under  the  table  like  this.  (Blacken  the  circle  under  the  table.) 

Now  look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures  on  your  booklet. 

(Point.)  Find  the  table.  Blacken  the  circle  under  the  table.  (See 

that  all  comply.)  ....  

In  the  next  row,  number  2,  find  the  box  with  only  two  flowers. 
Blacken  the  circle  under  the  box  which  has  only  twoTiowersT* 

(See  that  all  comply.)  ....  ’ 

In  the  next  row,  number  3,  find  the  hoi . Blacken  the  circle  under 
the  hat . (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

In  the  next  row,  number  4,  find  the  candle.  Blacken  the  circle 
under  the  candle 
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Now  turn  the  page  and  Ibid  It  back  like  this.  (Demonstrate. 
See  that  all  have  the  correct  page.)  .... 

Look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures  on  this  side  of  the  page. 

(Show  the  place.)  in  this  row,  find  the  bird.  Blacken  the 
circle  under  the  bird . (Allow  10  seconds.) 

In  the  next  row,  number  2,  find  the  dog.  Blacken  the  circle 
under  the  dog.  , . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  3,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
fo^ry . The  word  is  fairy.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  4,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
furniture „ The  word  is  furniture.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  5,  blacken  the  circle  under  the  picture 
which  makes  you  think  of  playful.  The  word  is  playful. 

In  the  next  row,  number  6,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  blacken  the 
circle  under  the  mechanic.  The  word  is  mechanic.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  7,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
magazine.  The  word  Is  magazine.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  8,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
landscape.  The  word  Is  landscape.  . . . 
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In  the  next  row,  number  9,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  entering,  olone.  The  words  are 
entering  alone.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  10,  blacken  the  circle  under  the  picture 
which  makes  you  think  of  admiring.  The  word  is  odmiring.  . . . 

Now  turn  the  book  over  like  this.  (Demonstrate.) 

Look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures  on  this  side  of  the  page. 

(Show  the  place.)  In  this  row,  number  11,  blacken  the  circle 
under  the  man  who  is  lifting.  The  word  is  lifting.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  12,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  innocent.  The  word  is 
innocent.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  13,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  unconscious.  The  word  is 
unconscious.  . . . 

In  the  next  rov/,  number  14,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  od venture.  The  word  is 
odventure.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  15,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  similor.  The  word  is 
similor.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  16,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  blacken 
the  circle  under  the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of 
norrow . The  word  is  norrow.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  17,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  courteous.  The  word  is 
courteous.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  18,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  destruction.  The  word  is 
destruction.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  19,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  skillful.  The  word  is 
skillful.  . . . 


In  the  next  row,  number  20,  blacken  the  circle  under  the  picture 
which  makes  you  think  of  fragrant.  The  word  is  fragrant.  . . . 

Now  turn  the  page  over  and  fold  it  back  like  this. 

(Demonstrate.)  .... 

Look  at  the  first  rov/  of  pictures  on  this  side  of  the  page. 

(Show  the  place.)  In  this  row,  number  21 , blacken  the  circle 
under  the  picture  which  makes  you  think  of  abundant.  The 
word  is  abundant.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  22,  blacken  the  circle  under  the  petal. 
The  word  is  petal  .... 

In  the  next  row,  number  23,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  horizontal . The  word  is 
horizontal . . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  24,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
summit.  The  word  is  summit.  . . . 

In  the  next  row,  number  25,  blacken  the  circle  under  the 
picture  which  makes  you  think  of  numerous.  The  word  is 
numerous,  . . . 

Look  at  these  pictures.  (Point  to  the  blackboard.)  This  is  a 
tree,  this  is  a tree,  and  this  is  a tree,  but  this  is  not  a tree. 

The  chair  does  not  go  with  the  trees  because  It  is  different. 

So  we  blacken  the  circle  under  the  chair,  like  this. 

(Blacken  the  circle  under  the  chair.) 

Now  look  at  the  first  row  of  pictures  in  your  book.  (Show  the 
place.)  Blacken  the  circle  under  the  chair  to  show  that  it 
does  not  go  v/ith  the  trees.  (See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Now  look  at  the  second  row  of  pictures.  Three  of  them  are 
hats,  but  the  candle  is  not  a hat.  Blacken  the  circle  under 
the  candle  to  show  that  it  does  not  go  with  the  other  pictures. 
(See  that  all  comply)  .... 

Now  look  at  the  third  row  of  pictures.  They  are  all  faces, 
but  the  first  face  does  not  go  with  the  others  because  it  has 
no  eye.  Blacken  the  circle  under  the  first  face  to  show  that 
this  picture  does  not  go  with  the  others.  (See  that  ail 
comply.)  .... 
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Do  the  others  on  this  page  yourself,  down  through  ^5.  Find 
the  one  which  does  not  go  with  the  others,  and  blacken  the 
circle  under  the  right  answer.  . . . 

Give  no  further  help  except  If  necessary  to  repcot,  "Find  the  picture  which 
does  not  go  with  the  others.”  Allow  sufficient  time  for  all  or  nearly  all  to 
finish  the  practice  exercise.  Then,  say: 


Now  turn  the  page  over  and  fold  it  back  like  this.  (Demon- 
strate.) Here  are  more  of  the  same  kind.  Do  all  of  them  on 
this  page.  (Point.)  Then  turn  the  book  to  the  next  page 
and  do  all  of  them  on  that  page.  . . . Ready?  Begin. 


As  soon  as  the  students  finish  one  page,  see  that  they  go  ahead  to  the  next. 
Allow  exactly  5 minutes.  Record  the  time.  Do  not  depend  on  your  memory. 
At  the  end  of  exactly  5 minutes,  say: 


Stop.  Look  at  these  pictures.  (Point  to  the  practice  exercise 
on  the  blackboard.)  These  two  pictures  are  the  first  pair: 
hand,  glove.  What  will  go  with  the  foot  to  make  a pair  of  the 
same  kind?  ....  Yes,  the  shoe.  (Point.)  Hand,  glove; 
foot,  shoe.  So  we  blacken  the  circle  under  the  shoe  to  show 
that  It  goes  with  the  foot  to  make  the  second  pair  of  pictures 
like  the  first  pair.  (Blacken  the  circle  under  the  shoe.) 

Now  look  at  your  books.  (Show  the  place.)  Hand,  glove; 
foot,  shoe.  Blacken  the  circle  under  the  shoe  to  show 
that  it  goes  with  the  foot. 

Now  look  at  the  next  row  of  pictures:  dog  standing,  dog 
running;  boy  standing,  ?.  What  goes  with  the  boy  standing? 
....  Yes,  the  boy  running.  Dog  standing,  dog  running; 
boy  standing,  boy  running.  Bloclcen  the  circle  under  the 
boy  running  to  show  that  it  goes  with  the  boy  standing. 

(See  that  all  comply.)  .... 

Here  are  some  more  of  the  same  kind.  (Demonstrate.)  Do  all 
the  rest  of  them  on  this  page.  Then  turn  the  page  over  and  do  all 
of  them  on  the  next  page.  Remember,  In  each  row,  find  the 
picture  which  makes  the  second  pair  of  pictures  like  the  first 
pair,  and  blacken  the  circle  under  the  right  answer.  . . . 

Ready?  Begin. 


Allow  exactly  4 minutes.  Record  the  time.  Do  not  depend  on  your  memory.  As 
soon  as  the  students  finish  one  page,  see  that  they  go  ahead  to  the  next.  At 
the  end  of  exactly  4 minutes,  say; 
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You  should  allow  a short  rest  period  of  five  minutes  or  so.  When  the  stuoents 
are  ready  to  begin  again,  say: 


The  next  part  is  a Questionnaires  This  part  asks  some  questions 
about  you  and  your  family  and  the  things  you  do.  You  know 
all  the  answers  about  yourself.  Read  along  with  me  and 
blacken  the  circle  that  answers  each  of  the  questions  correctly 
for  you.  If  there  ore  any  quest ic. is  you  don't  want  to  answer, 
you  do  not  have  to  fill  in  the  circles  for  those  questions,  but 
try  to  answer  all  of  the  questions. 


You  may  explain  the  meaning  of  questions  and  give  assistance  on  this  part  only. 
Read  aloud  each  question  and  the  responses.  If  any  response  to  a factual 
question  definitely  applies  to  all  the  children  in  the  class,  you  may  direct  them 
to  mark  the  proper  response.  Questions  41,  42,  44,  45  and  46  are  omitted. 
When  you  have  finished,  you  may  give  the  children  another  short  rest  period 
of  five  minutes  or  so.  When  you  are  ready  to  begin  again,  say: 


Fold  your  brown  book  neatly  and  place  it  to  the  side.  Place 
your  green  book  in  front  of  you.  We  are  going  to  find  out  how 
well  you  can  read.  Look  at  the  first  row  of  boxes  on  the  page. 
(Show  the  place.)  Read  the  word  in  the  arrow.  Which  box  goes 
best  with  it?  ....  The  word  in  the  arrow  is  f[y.  The 
picture  of  the  bird  goes  best  with  it . Blacken  the  circle  under 
the  bird.  (Make  sure  every  child  blackens  the  circle  correctly.) 

You  are  going  to  work  quietly  and  do  all  the  rest  of  the  reading 
part  by  yourself.  In  each  row,  read  what  is  in  the  arrov/. 

Then  blacken  the  circle  that  goes  best  with  it.  Blacken  just 
one  circle  in  each  row.  When  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  a 
page,  go  right  on  to  the  next  page. 

Sometimes  you  will  see  a story  between  the  arrows.  When  you 
do,  be  sure  to  read  it  carefully.  Keep  going  until  you  come  to 
the  STOP.  Then  leave  your  book  on  your  desk  and  put  your 
pencil  down.  Sit  quietly  until  everyone  has  finished. 

In  each  row,  read  what  is  in  the  arrow  and  blacken  the  circle 
under  the  box  that  goes  best  with  it.  All  right,  begin  at  the 
top  of  this  page. 
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Allow  enough  time  for  oil  the  children  who  eon  be  expected  to  do  so  to  finish 
the  test.  Then,  sayj 


Open  your  book  to  the  next  part.  (Demonstrate.)  Look  at  the 
ftrst  row  of  boxes  and  listen  carefully  to  what  I say.  Which 
says  two?  ....  two.  The  number  in  the  middle  box  is  2. 
Blacken  the  circle  under  the  middle  box.  (Check  to  see  tfiat 
every  child  marks  the  middle  box  correctly.)  ....  Look  at 
the  next  row  of  boxes  and  listen  carefully. 

Which  number  is  less  than  sixty-six?  Blacken  the  circle  below 
the  number  which  is  Jess  than  sixty-six. 

Now  go  on  to  the  next  row  of  boxes  and  listen  carefully. 

Number  2.  Which  shows  four  groups  of  three?  Biocken  the 
circle  below  the  box  that  shows  four  groups  of 
three. 

Numbers.  Which  has  more  than  six  tens?  ....  More  than 
six  tens. 

Number  4.  Which  says  five  thousand  two  hundred?.  . . . 
five  thousand  two  hundred. 

Look  at  what  is  in  the  arrow,  Jane  is  counting 
down  by  fours.  Which  number  goes  between  eight 
and  zero?  ....  Counting  down  by  fours#  blacken 
the  circle  for  the  number  that  goes  between  eight 
and  zero. 

John's  father  started  a job  on  Tuesdoy  morning 
and  worked  on  it  until  he  finished  Friday  night. 

How  many  days  did  he  work  on  It?  ....  He 
started  Tuesday  morning  and  he  finished  Friday 
night.  How  many  days  did  he  work  on  it? 

Tom  jumped  from  the  fourth  step  to  the  ground. 

How  many  sfsps  did  he  jump  over?  ....  From  the 
fourth  step  to  the  ground,  how  many  steps  did  he 
jump  over? 

Which  is  a set  of  even  counting  numbers?  .... 
Even  counting  numbers. 


Number  5. 


Number  6. 


Number  7. 


Number  8. 
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Allow  enough  tinrie  for  oil  the  children  who  can  be  expected  to  do  so  to  finish 
the  test.  Then,  say: 


Open  your  book  to  the  next  part.  (Demonstrate.)  Look  at  the 
first  row  of  boxes  and  listen  carefully  to  what  I say.  Which 
says  two?  ....  two.  The  number  in  the  middle  box  is  2. 
Blacken  the  circle  under  the  middle  box.  (Check  to  see  that 
every  child  marks  the  middle  box  correctly.)  ....  Look  at 
the  next  row  of  boxes  and  listen  carefully. 


Which  number  is  less  than  sixtysix?  Blacken  the  circle  below 
the  number  which  is  less  than  sixty-six. 


Now  go  on  to  the  next  row  of  boxes  and  listen  carefully. 


Number  2.  Which  shows  four  groups  of  three?  Blacken  the 
circle  below  the  box  that  shows  four  groups  of 
three. 


Number  3.  Which  has  more  than  six  tens? 
six  tens. 


. More  than 


Number  4.  Which  says  five  thousond  two  hundred?, 
five  thousand  two  hundred. 


Number  5. 


Look  at  what  is  in  the  arrow.  Jane  is  counting 
down  by  fours.  Which  number  goes  between  eight 
and  zero?  ....  Counting  down  by  fours#  blacken 


the  circle  for  the  number  that  goes  between  eight 
and  zero. 


Number  6. 


John's  father  started  a job  on  Tuesday  morr\ing 
and  worked  on  it  until  he  finished  Friday  night. 
How  many  days  did  he  work  on  it?  ....  He 
started  Tuesday  morning  and  he  finished  Friday 
night.  How  many  days  did  he  work  on  it? 


Number  7.  Tom  jumped  from  the  fourth  step  to  the  ground. 

How  many  steps  did  he  jump  over?  ....  From  the 
fourth  step  to  the  ground#  how  many  steps  did  he 


jump  over 


Number  8.  Which  is  a set  of  even  counting  numbers? 
Even  counting  numbers. 
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Number  9.  Which  of  these  can  you  add  to  an  even  number  to  get  an 
odd  number?  ....  Which  can  you  add  to  an  even 
number  to  get  an  odd  number? 

Go  on  to  the  next  page . 

Look  at  the  problem  at  the  top  of  the  page.  In  which  of  these  is  the 

answer  zero?  ....  In  which  is  the  answer  zero? 

Number  1 1 , Whic'i  says  that  fifteen  is  the  sum  of  five  threes?  . . 

. . that  fifteen  is  the  sum  of  five  threes? 

Number  12.  Jane  and  Betty  sold  lemonade  for  three  hours  and  made 
two  dollars  each  hour.  Which  shows  how  to  find  out 
how  much  they  earned?  ....  They  sold  lemonade 
for  three  hours  and  made  two  dollars  each  hour.  Which 
shows  how  to  find  out  how  much  they  earned? 

Number  13.  Jack  had  thirty  marbles.  He  gave  fourteen  to  Ralph 
and  five  to  Don.  Which  shows  how  to  find  out  how 
many  marbles  Jack  had  left?  ....  He  had  thirty 
and  he  gave  fourteen  to  Ralph  and  five  to  Don. 

Which  shows  how  to  find  out  how  many  marbles  he 
had  left? 


Number  14.  Sam  saved  "-wenty  baseball  cards.  He  gave  his  brother 
one-fourth  of  them.  Which  shows  how  to  find  out  how 
many  cards  Sam  had  left?  ....  He  saved  twenty 
and  gave  his  brother  one-fourth  of  them.  Which 
shows  how  to  find  out  how  many  cards  he  had  left? 

Number  15.  Sue  put  four  eggs  into  the  dessert  she  was  baking. 

For  each  egg,  she  put  in  three  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
How  many  tablespoons  of  sugar  did  she  put  in  ?.  . . . 
She  put  in  four  eggs  and  three  tablespoons  of  sugar  for 
each  9gg.  How  many  tablespoons  of  sugar  did  she 
put  in? 


Number  16.  The  animal  trainer  led  four  tigers  into  the  cage,  and 
two  lions  followed  each  tiger.  How  many  lions  and 
tigers  are  in  the  cage?  ....  He  led  in  four  tigers, 
and  two  lions  followed  each  tiger.  How  many  lions 
and  tigers  are  in  the  cage? 

Number  17.  Joan  took  two  sandwiches  to  the  picnic.  Each 
sandwich  was  cut  in  half.  How  many  halves  did 
Joan  take?  ....  tv/o  sandwiches,  each  cut  in 
half,  how  many  halves  did  she  take? 

Number  18.  In  which  is  line  A twice  as  long  as  line  B?  .... 
line  A twice  as  long  as  line  B? 
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Number  19. 


Now  turn  the 
Number  20. 


Number  21 . 


Number  22. 


Number  23 . 


Number  24. 


Number  25. 


Number  26. 


Number  27. 


Number  28. 


Number  29. 


wmm 


One  out  of  every  two  of  the  Easter  eggs  Is  green.  If 
there  are  six  eggs  all  together,  how  many  are  green? 

. . . , There  are  six  eggs  ail  together.  One  out  of 
every  two  of  the  eggs  is  green.  How  many  are  green? 

page.  (Demonstrate.) 

Look  at  the  number  in  the  arrow.  We  sold  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-five  tickets.  About 
how  many  was  this?  ....  Blacken  the  circle 
under  the  box  that  shows  about  how  many  this  was. 


The  store  had  only  the  small -sized  bags  of  Peter's 
favorite  cookies,  so  he  bought  two  bags.  He  got 
twenty-one  cookies  in  all.  If  he  had  bought  only 
one  bag,  about  how  many  would  he  have  got?  . . 

. . He  bought  two  bags  and  got  twenty-one  cookies. 
About  how  many  would  he  have  got  in  one  bag? 

Which  of  these  might  be  the  answer  when  you  add 
a number  a little  bit  more  than  three  to  a number 
o little  bit  more  than  seven?  ....  when  you 
add  a number  a little  bit  more  than  three  to  a 
number  a little  bit  more  than  seven. 

Which  of  these  might  be  the  answer  when  you 
multiply  a number  a little  bit  less  than  three  by  a 
number  a little  bit  less  than  four?  ....  when 
you  multiply  a number  a little  bit  less  than  three 
by  a number  a little  bit  less  than  four? 


Which  shows  that  three  is  less  than  five?  . . . . 
that  three  is  less  than  five. 


Which  is  the  way  to  write  forty-nine  dollars  and 
nine  cents?  ....  forty-nine  dollars  and 
cents. 

Don  just  barely  missed  the  2;45  bus.  How  long  will 
he  have  to  v/ait  for  the  3;05  bus?  ....  2;45  to 
3:05— is  that  twenty  minutes,  forty-five  minutes,  or 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes? 

Which  of  these  is  about  six  inches  long?  .... 
about ^sjx  inches  long. 

Which  of  these  is  the  longest?  ....  the 
longest — two  yards,  four  feet,  or  thirty-seven 
inches? 

It  will  take  me  twenty  minutes  to  walk  to  Ann's 
house.  About  how  many  miles  away  is  it?  .... 

It  will  take  me  twenty  minutes  to  walk  there.  About 
how  many  miles  away  is  it? 
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Number  30.  Each  of  the  five  children  is  to  get  o pint  of  milk. 
We  will  need  at  least  how  many  quarts?  .... 
five  children  ....  one  pint  each  . .‘,  . at 
least  how  mony  quarts? 

Go  on  to  the  next  page. 


Number  31 . Which  of  these  groups  would  usually  weigh  more 

than  one  hundred  fifty  pounds?  ....  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds. 

Number  32.  This  jar  of  juice  was  full  until  one  cup  was  poured. 

About  how  many  cups  are  left?  ....  It  was 
full  ....  One  was  poured  out.  About  how  many 
are  left? 


Number  33.  Which  shows  things  that  are  most  alike?  . . . . 
things  most  olike. 


Number  34. 


Number  35. 


Number  36. 


How  many  more  blocks  would  be  needed  to  fill  this 
up  and  make  It  a square?  ....  How  many  more 
would  be  needed  to  fill  it  up  and  make  it  a square? 

Look  at  the  game  board  In  the  arrow.  In  this  game 
you  can  move  your  token  only  on  the  lines.  You 
cannot  cut  across.  Where  will  your  token  be  If 
you  move  up  two  and  over  one?  ....  Blacken 
the  circle  under  the  box  which  shows  where  your 
your  token  will  be  If  you  move  up  two  and  over  one. 

Look  at  the  game  board  In  the  arrow.  If  you  play 
by  the  rules  of  the  game,  which  two  tokens  are 
farthiest  apart?  ....  Blacken  the  circle  under 
the  box  that  has  a picture  of  these  two  tokens. 


Stop. 
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You  should  allow  a short  rest  period  of  five  minutes  or  so.  When  the  students  are  ready 
to  begin  again,  say: 


Open  your  book  to  the  page  with  the  two  cats  at  the  top.  (Demon- 
strote.)  In  this  part,  you  are  going  to  answer  a different  kind  of 
question.  For  each  row,  look  at  what  is  In  the  arrow.  Then,  blacken 
the  circle  under  the  box  that  goes  best  with  what  is  in  the  arrow. 

Look  at  the  arrow  with  the  two  cats  in  It.  Blacken  the  circle  under  the 
box  that  goes  best  with  the  two  cats,  . , . The  correct  box  is  the  first 
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one,  with  the  2 in  it.  (Make  sure  that  every  chi  id  marked  the  example 
correctly.) 

Now  you  ore  going  to  work  quietly  and  do  oil  the  rest  of  the  book  by 
yourself.  In  each  row,  look  at  the  arrow.  Then,  blacken  the  circle 
under  the  box  that  goes  best  with  the  arrow.  Blacken  just  one  box  in 
each  row.  When  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  a page,  go  right  on  to  the 
next  page.  Keep  going  until  you  come  to  the  end,  number  53.  Then, 
close  your  book  and  put  your  pencil  down.  Sit  quietly  until  everyone 
has  finished. 

In  each  row,  look  at  the  arrow  and  blacken  the  circle  under  the  box 
that  goes  best  with  the  arrow.  All  right,  begin. 

Walk  among  the  students  to  make  sure  that  they  are  blackening  the  circles  properly  and 
working  on  the  pages  successively.  Answer  any  questions  about  procedure,  but  do  not 
give  them  any  information  or  clues  about  particular  answers.  Allow  enough  time,  in 
your  judgement,  for  all  the  children  to  finish  the  survey. 

When  all  have  finished,  say: 


h 


I \ 

I \ 
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o 

ERIC 


Fold  your  green  book  neatly.  (Demonstrate  and  assist  as  necessary.) 
Put  your  brown  book  on  top  of  your  green  book . 


Collect  the  books.  Keep  the  books  organized  so  that  each  student's  books  are  together 
with  Book  A (brown)  on  top;  and  so  that,  down  c particular  stack,  the  books  will  alter- 
nate— brown,  green;  brown,  green,  etc.  You  should  throw  the  Student  Identificotion 
Cards  away.  Check  to  make  certain  that  you  have  two  books  from  every  student,  and 
that  you  have  the  same  quantity  of  materials  that  you  received  from  your  principal . 


Any  irregularities  should  be  recorded  on  your  Irregularity  Report;  then  return  all  your 
survey  materials  to  your  school  principal. 
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PART  IV 


1.  Which  one  are  you? 
O Boy 
O Girl 


2.  How  old  are  you  now? 
O 7 or  younger 
08 
09 


O 10 

O li  or  older 


3.  Are  you  .... 

O Negro  O Oriental 

O White  O Other 

O American  Indian 


Are  you  Puerto  Rican? 
O Yes 
O No 


Are  you  Mexican  American? 
O Yes 
O No. 


6.  How  many  people  live  in  your  home?  Count  mother, 
father,  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  grandpar- 
ents, and  any  others  who  live  with  you.  Count 
yourself  but  don’t  count  your  pets. 


02 

07 

03 

08 

04 

09 

05 

O 10 

06 

O 1 1 or  more 

How  many  children  (under  18)  are  in  you 
Count  yourself. 

O 1 - only  me 

06 

02 

07 

03 

O 8 

04 

09 

05 

0 10  or  more 

8.  Who  is  now  a father  to  you? 

O My  real  father,  who  is  living  at  home 
O My  real  father,  who  is  not  living  at  home 
O My  stepfather 
O My  foster  father 
O My  grandfather 
O Another  relative  (uncle,  etc.) 

O Another  grownup  (not  a relative) 

O No  one 


9.  Who  is  now  a mother  to  you? 

O My  real  mother,  who  is  living  at  home 
O My  real  mother,  who  is  not  living  at  homie 
O My  stepmother 
O My  foster  mother 
O My  grandmother 
O Another  relative  (aunt,  etc.) 

O Another  grownup  (not  a relative) 

O No  one 


10.  Does  your  mother  go  to  work? 

O Yes 

O No  O I don’t  have  a mother 


1 1.  Did  anyone  read  to  you  before  you  started  going  to 
school? 

O No  O Yes,  a lot 

O Yes,  sometimes  O I don’t  remember 


12.  Does  anyone  in  your  home  speak  a language  other 
than  English  most  of  the  time?  (Spanish,  Italian, 
Polish,  German,  etc.) 

OYes 
O No 


13. 


14. 


Do  you  speak  a language  other  than  English  out- 
side of  school? 

OYes 
O No 


How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  home?  Count 
only  the  rooms  your  family  lives  in.  Count  the 
kitchen  (if  separate)  but  not  bathrooms. 


Oi 

06 

02 

07 

0 3 

08 

04 

09 

05 

O 10  or  more 

15.  Does  your  family  have  a television  set? 
O Yes  O No 


Does  your  family  have  a telephone? 
O Yes  O No 


17.  Does  your  family  have  a record  player,  hi-fi,  or 
stereo? 

O Yes  O No 


18.  Does  your  fami'/y  have  a refrigerator? 
O Yes  O No 
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19.  Does  your  family  Have  a dictionary? 
OYes 

Q No  O • don’t  know 


20.  Does  your  family  have  an  encyclopedia? 
OYes 

Q No  O • don’t  know 

21.  Does  your  family  have  an  automobile? 

O Yes  O No 

22.  Does  your  family  have  a vacuum  cleaner? 

O Yes  O No 

23.  Does  your  family  get  a newspaper  every  day? 

O Yes  O No 


24.  Did  you  read  any  books  last  summer?  Don  t count 
magazines,  weekly  readers,  or  comic  books. 

O No 

O Yes,  1 or  2 O Yes,  about  10 

O Yes,  about  5 O Yes,  more  than  10 


25.  On  school  days,  how  much  time  do  you  watch  TV 
at  home? 

O None  or  almost  none 
O About  V2  hour  a day 
O About  1 hour  a day 
O About  IV2  hours  a day 
O About  2 hours  a day 
O About  3 hours  a day 
O Four  or  more  hours  a day 


26.  How  many  different  schools  have  you  gone  to  since 
the  first  grade?  Count  only  schools  which  you 
went  to  during  the  day. 

O One  - only  this  school 

0 2 0 4 

0 3 O 5 or  more 


27.  If  you  had  your  choice,  vyould  you  rather  go  to 
another  school  than  to  this  one? 

O Yes 

Q No  O I’fn  not  sure 


28.  Do  most  of  your  classmates  like  you? 

O Yes  O No 

29.  How  good  a student  are  you? 

O One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 
O Above  the  middle  of  my  class 
O In  the  middle  of  my  class 
O Below  the  middle  of  my  class 
O Near  the  bottom  of  my  class 


30.  How  good  a student  does  your  mother  want  you 
to  be  in  school? 

Q One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 
O Above  the  middle  of  the  class 
O In  the  middle  of  my  class 
Q Just  good  enough  to  get  by 
O Don’t  know  or  doesn’t  apply 

31.  How  good  a student  does  your  father  want  you  to 
be  in  school? 

O One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 
O Above  the  middle  of  my  class 
O In  the  middle  of  my  class 
O Just  good  enough  to  get  by 
O Don’t  know  or  doesn’t  apply 


32.  Did  you  have  a Negro  teacher  last  year?  Don’t 
count  substitutes. 

O Yes  O No 


33.  How  many  of  your  friends  are  white? 

O None 

Q A few  O *^ost  of  them 

O About  half  O AH  of  them 


34.  Did  you  go  to  kindergarten? 

O Yes  O No 


35.  Did  you  go  to  nursery  school  before  you  went  to 
kindergarten? 

O Yes 

Q No  O I don’t  remember 


36.  What  grade  were  you  in  last  year? 
O First 
O Second 
O Third 


37.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  from  your  home 
in  the  morning  to  school? 

O 10  minutes 
O 20  minutes 
O 30  minutes 
O 45  minutes 
O One  hour  or  more 

38.  How  do  you  usually  come  to  school  in  the  morning? 
O By  automobile 

O Walk  or  bicycle 
O School  bus 

O Bus  (other  than  school  bus),  train,  trolley,  or 
subway 
O Other 
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ik  around  your  class  and  then  look  at  each  of  the  pictures  below.  There  are 
5 questions  about  these  pictures.  For  each  question  fill  in  the  circle  that  has 
^same  letter  as  the  picture  you  choose. 

f 


40.  Find  the  picture  that  looks  mosi  Hko  the  children  in  your  class  last  year. 

aO  ® O ^ ^ 


DO 
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j 43.  Find  the  picture  which  looks  most  like  your  good  friends. 
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SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS  - SIXTH  GRADE 
ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL 


This  Manual  contains  the  specific  instructions  for  the  odmiri'.^rrorion  of  the  School 
Survey  Tests  for  the  Sixth  Grade.  All  the  direction'  vh  you  ore  to  read  aloud  to  the 
students  are  enclosed  in  bcxes.  You  are  not  tc  r»f;part  from  these  directions  or  to 
answer  any  questions  regarding  the  content  ot  ihe  tests  in  the  Survey. 

The  actual  survey  time  will  co’  «=^r  approximately  two  hours  and  40  minutes.  You  should 
allow  additional  time  for  K ? distribution  and  collection  of  survey  materials  and  for 
the  reading  of  the  directions  to  the  students. 


You  will  receive  general  instructions  concerning  the  odminisirotion  of  the  survey  from 
your  school  principal.  He  will  explain  the  use  of  the  Irregularity  Report  at  the  back 
cf  this  Manual . 


Some  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  survey  will  be  distributed 
to  you  by  your  school  principal.  Other  materials  should  be  supplied  by  you.  All  the 
materials  are  on  the  following  list,  with  check  spaces  for  your  convenience. 

Check  List  — Equipment  supplied  by  the  school  principal; 

( ) 1 . Survey  booklets  (blue  circle  on  covers) 

( ) 2.  Answer  sheets 

( ) 3.  This  Administrator's  Manual  which  includes  an  Irregularity  Report 

on  the  inside  back  cover 


Check  List  — Equipment  supplied  by  you; 

( ) 1 . A reliable  watch  with  a sweep  second  hand  (not  a stop  watch)  which 

you  are  willing  to  adjust  as  the  instructions  require'*^ 

( ) 2.  A clock  (alarm-clock  size  or  larger),  in  the  event  that  there  is  no 

clock  in  the  examination  room.  If  this  is  not  possible,  you  can  post 
the  amount  of  time  remaining  at  regular  intervals. 

( ) 3.  Several  ^2  pencils  with  erasers,  a.  d a pencil  sharpener.  Students 

should  be  told  in  advance  to  have  ^2  pencils  with  them. 

( ) 4.  Scissors,  to  expedite  the  opening  of  the  plastic  bags  which  contain 

the  answer  sheets 

* There  always  should  be  two  timepieces  in  each  survey  administration  room  as  a 
check  to  prevent  mistiming  . 

223-741  0 - 66  - 40 
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When  the  students  have  been  seated  and  are  reedy  to  begin,  read  the  directions  which 
follow,  pausing  where  4 dots  appear  to  allow  the  appropriate  amount  of  time  for  the 
procedure  described  to  be  carried  out. 


Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  have  a ^2  pencil  with  on  eraser  with 
him?  .... 


Give  a pencil  to  any  student  who  does  not  have  one  with  him. 


Each  of  you  will  be  given  on  answer  sheet  and  a survey  booklet. 

Do  not  write  anything  on  the  answer  sheet  until  I tell  you  what  to 
do.  When  you  get  your  survey  booklet,  read  the  directions  on 
the  back  cover  and  look  up  at  me  when  you  have  finished.  Do 
not  open  the  survey  booklet  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 

Distribute  the  answer  sheets  and  the  survey  booklets.  In  that  order,  to  each 

student  individually.  Make  sure  that  all  survey  booklets  remain  closed.  When  every 

student  has  had  time  to  read  the  directions  on  the  back  cover  of  the  survey  booklet,  say: 

Place  your  answer  sheet  so  that  the  title  "School  Survey  Tests"  is  at 
the  top,  and  look  at  the  area  labeled  "Identification  Number." 

....  Your  Identification  Number  is  printed  in  red  in  the  six 
large  boxes.  Under  each  large  box  is  a column  of  spaces  labeled 
from  1 to  0.  Go  dov/n  the  column  under  each  large  box,  find  the 
space  containing  the  corresponding  digit,  and  blacken  that  space. 

For  example.  If  the  digit  In  the  first  large  box  is  3,  go  down  the 
column  under  it  until  you  find  the  space  labeled  3 and  blacken 
that  space . Note  that  zeros  are  to  be  treated  the  same  way  as  any 
other  digit.  When  you  have  finished,  look  up  at  me.  Are  there 
any  questions?  .... 

Answer  all  questions  concerning  procedures.  When  all  the  students  have  gridded  their 
identification  numbers,  say: 


y>T'»Hy  'J511  '■‘^-^WWSW  S?'*' 


r:' 


n 

I 


I 


/; 


You  will  have  approximately  2 hours  and  40  minutes  to  work  on  the 
survey.  Look  at  the  area  labeled  "Part  I."  There  are  6 parts  and 
a Questionnaire  In  the  survey.  The  time  for  each  part  will  be 
announced  as  you  begin  that  part.  You  may  n ,>t  omit  any  part. 

If  you  finish  a part  ahead  of  time,  check  your  work  on  that  part. 
You  may  not  work  ahead  on  a part  that  has  not  been  announcea 
nor  may  you  go  back  to  a previous  part.  Be  sure  that  all  your 
answer  marks  are  black  and  that  they  fill  the  answer  spaces 
completely.  Do  not  make  any  stray  marks  on  your  answer  sheet . 

If  you  erase,  do  so  completely.  Incomplete  erasures  might  be 
read  as  intended  answers.  Be  certain  that  for  every  answer  space 
you  blacken,  the  number  there  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  the 
question  in  the  survey  booklet.  Scratch  paper  is  not  permitted. 
Scratch  work  may  be  done  in  the  survey  booklet,  but  noton  the 
answer  sheet.  You  will  receive  no  credit  for  anything  you  write 
in  the  survey  booklet.  The  results  of  your  work  must  be  recorded 
by  blackening  the  appropriate  space  on  your  answer  sheet.  You 
are  to  ask  no  questions  during  the  survey.  If  your  survey 
booklet,  answer  sheet  or  pencil  is  defective,  raise  your  hand. 

Keep  your  answer  sheet  and  your  survey  booklet  flat  on  your 
desk  directly  in  front  of  you  during  the  survey.  You  should 
have  nothing  on  your  desk  but  your  survey  booklet,  answer 
sheet  and  pencils.  Remember  that  you  are  to  ask  no  questions 
during  the  survey,  so  you  must  ask  them  now.  Are  there  any 
questions?  .... 


Answer  all  questions  concerning  procedure.  Then,  say: 


Open  your  survey  booklet  to  Part  1 and  read  the  directions. 
Do  not  turn  the  page  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 
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Set  your  watch  at  8;59.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9;00,  say; 


AT  9:00 


You  will  have  15  minutes  to  work  on  Part  I.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


You  and/or  the  proctors  should  walk  about  just  after  the  beginning  of  each  part  to 
make  sure  that  each  student  is  working  on  the  correct  part  and  is  marking  his  answers 
in  the  appropriate  area  of  his  answer  sheet. 


AT  9;I5 


Stop.  Turn  to  the  directions  for  Part  2,  Study  the  sample  but  do 
not  turn  the  page  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 


Set  your  watch  at  9;  14.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9;  15,  say; 


AT  9:15 


You  will  have  10  minutes  to  work  on  Part  2.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


AT  9:25 


Stop.  Turn  to  the  directions  for  Part  3.  Study  the  directions 
and  look  at  the  first  sample  question  ....  Now  look  at  the 
second  sample  question.  Here  there  are  two  pairs  of  pictures: 
a big  dog  and  a little  dog,  and  a big  cat  and  a little  cat.  The 


cow  does  not  belong  to  either  pair,  so  the  cow  is  the  correct 
answer  ....  Now  look  at  the  third  sample  question.  Here 
also  there  are  two  pairs  of  pictures.  The  comb  does  not  belong 
in  either  pair,  so  it  is  the  correct  answer  ....  In  the  fourth 
sample,  the  right  answer  is  the  pig,  because  it  is  the  only 
animal  that  is  not  running.  It  is  different  from  all  the 
others  .... 


Set  your  watch  at  9;24.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9;25,  say; 
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AT  9:25 


You  will  hove  8 minutes  to  work  on  Port  3.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  moy  turn  bock  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


Stop.  Turn  to  the  directions  for  Port  4.  Study  the  directions  ond 
look  ot  the  first  somple  question  ....  Now  look  at  the  second 
somple  question.  The  first  pair  is  o white  circle  and  o block 


circle,  so  the  second  pair  should  be  the  white  square  and  the 
black  square.  In  the  third  sample  question,  the  second  choice 
is  the  right  answer:  «q.iore.  souore  with  little  square  inside  — 
triangle,  triangle  with  little  triongle  iiiside^^  Now  look  at  the 
fourth  sample  question.  Here  the  first  choice  is  the  right  answer: 
the  second  figure  is  formed  by  turning  the  first  upside  down  . . . 


Set  your 


watch  at  9:34.  When  the  watch  reads  exoctly  9:35,  say; 


You  will  have  8 minutes  to  work  on  Part  4.  Turn  the  page 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  w 


Stop.  Read  the  directions  for  Part  5,  but  do  not  turn  the  page 
until  I tell  you  to  do  so» 


Set  your 


watch  at  9:44.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9:45,  say: 


You  will  have  35  minutes  to  work  on  Port  5.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish . 


Stop.  Place  your  answer  sheet  inside  your  survey  booklet,  close 
your  survey  booklet,  and  leave  it  closed  on  your  desk.  You  will 
have  o five  minute  rest  period.  During  this  time  you  may  stand  by 
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AT  9:33 


AT  9:35 


AT  9:43 


AT  9:45 


AT  10:20 
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your  seat  but  you  are  not  to  talk. 


You  and/or  the  proctors  should  walk  about  the  room  during  the  rest  period  to  make  sure 
that  all  survey  booklets  are  closed  and  that  all  answer  sheets  are  inside  the  survey 
booklets. 


Students  may  go  to  the  rest  room  during  the  rest  period.  Make  sure  that  all  survey 
materials  are  left  in  the  survey  administration  room,  and  that  the  survey  booklets 
remain  closed  with  the  answer  sheets  inside. 


A short  tfme  before  the  end  of  the  rest  period,  say: 


When  everyone  is  seated,  set  your  watch  at  10:24.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly 
10:25,  say: 


AT  10:25 


You  will  have  35  minutes  to  work  on  Part  6.  Turn  to  Part  6,  read 
the  directions,  and  begin  work. 


1 


AT  11:00 


Stop.  The  last  part  of  this  survey  is  a Questionnaire.  You 
should  try  to  answer  all  the  questions  as  best  you  can.  Neither 
I nor  anyone  else  will  see  how  you  answer  the  questions  -- 
those  who  are  conducting  the  survey  will  know  you  only  by  the 
Identification  Number  on  your  answer  sheet.  You  will  have 
45  minutes  to  work  on  the  Questionnaire.  If  you  finish  early, 
close  your  survey  booklet  and  sit  quietly  until  everyone  has 
finished.  Now,  turn  to  the  Questionnaire  and  begin  work. 


Survey  administrators  may  answer  questions  concerning  meaning  or  interpretation  of 
Questionnaire  items. 


AT  1 1 :30 
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Part  VII  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mark  the  space  on  the  answer  sheet  corresponding  to  the  answer  that  is  correct  for  you  for  each  question.  Mark  only 
one  answer  for  each  question.  You  may  leave  out  any  question  you  prefer  not  to  answer. 


1.  Are  you  a boy  or  girl? 

(A)  Boy 
( B)  Girl 

2.  How  old  are  you  now? 

(A)  9 or  younger 

(B)  10 

(C)  11 

(D)  12 

(E)  13  or  older 

3.  Where  were  you  born? 

(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 
( B)  Somewhere  else  in  this  state 

(C)  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

( D)  In  Puerto  Rico 

(E)  In  Mexico 

( F ) In  Canada 

(G)  In  some  other  country 

(H)  I don't  know 

4.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  you? 

(A)  Negro 

(B)  White 

(C)  American  Indian 

(D)  Oriental 

(E)  Other 

5.  Are  you  Puerto  Rican? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


8.  How  many  children  (under  18)  are  in  your  family? 
Count  yourself. 

(A)  1— only  me 

(B)  2 

(C)  3 

(D)  4 

(E)  5 

(F)  6 

(G)  7 

(H)  8 

(I)  9 

( J ) 10  or  more 


9.  Who  acts  as  your  father? 

(A)  My  real  father,  who  is  living  at  home 

(B)  My  real  father,  who  is  not  living  at  home 

(C)  My  stepfather 

( D)  A foster  father 

(E)  A grandfather 

(F)  Other  relative  (uncle,  etc.) 

(G)  Other  adult 

(H)  No  one 


10.  Who  acts  as  your  mother? 

(A)  My  real  mother,  who  is  living  at  home 

(B)  My  real  mother,  who  is  not  living  at  home 

(C)  My  stepmother 

( D)  A foster  mother 

(E)  A grandmother 

(F)  Other  relative  (aunt,  etc.) 

(G)  Other  adult 

(H)  No  one 
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6.  Are  you  Mexican  American? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


7.  How  many  people  live  in  your  home?  Count  mother, 
father,  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  grand- 
parents, and  any  others  who  live  with  you.  Count 
yourself  but  don't  count  your  pets. 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G)  8 

(H)  9 

(I) 

(J) 


10 

11  or  more 
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For  all  questions  about  your  mother  and  father,  answer  them  for  the  persons  you  said  were  acting  as  your  mother  and 
father  in  questions  9 and  10.  ^ m-wu»  ^ guu 


11.  How  far  in  school  did  your  father  go? 
(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 


( B)  Completed  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

(D)  Graduated  from  high  school 

(E)  Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  school 

(F)  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a 4 -year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

(I) 1  don't  know 


12. 


What  kina  of  work  does,  or  did.  your  father  usually 
do?  If  it  is  not  in  the  list  below,  mark  whatever 
seems  to  be  the  closest  for  his  main  job. 


(A)  Draftsman  or  medical  technician 

(B)  Banker,  company  officer,  or  government 

official 

(C)  Store  owner  or  manager,  office  manager 

(D)  Sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  truck  driver,  waiter. 

policeman,  bookkeeper,  mailman,  barber 

(E)  Salesman 

( F)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

(G)  Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 

(H)  Factory  worker,  laborer,  or  gas  station 

attendant 

(I)  Doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  engineer,  scientist. 

teacher,  professor,  artist,  accountant 

(J)  Carpenter,  electrician,  mechanic,  tailor,  or 

foreman  in  a factory 

(K)  Don't  know 


13.  Where  was  your  mother  born? 


(A)  In  this  state 

( B)  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

(C)  In  Puerto  Rico 

(D)  In  Mexico 

(E)  In  Canada 

( F ) In  some  other  country 
(G)  I don't  know 


14.  How  far  in  school  did  your  mother  go? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 

( B)  Completed  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

( D)  Graduated  from  high  school 

(E)  Vocational  or  business  school  after  high  school 

(F)  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a 4-year  college 

( H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 
(1)1  don't  know 


15.  Does  your  mother  have  a job  outside  your  home? 

(A)  Yes.  full-time 

(B)  Yes.  part-time 

(C)  No 


16.  Does  anyone  in  your  home  speak  a language  other 
than  English  most  of  the  time?  (German.  Italian. 
Spanish,  etc.) 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


17.  Do  you  speak  a language  other  than  English  outside 
of  school? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


18.  Did  anyone  at  home  read  to  you  when  you  were 
small,  before  you  started  to  school? 


(A)  No 

(B)  Once  in  a while 

(C)  Many  times,  but  not  regularly 

(D)  Many  times  and  regularly 

(E)  I don't  remember 


19.  Does  your  family  have  a television  set? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


20.  Does  your  family  have  a telephone? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


21.  Does  your  family  have  a record  player,  hi-fi,  or 
stereo? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


22.  Does  your  family  have  a refrigerator? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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23.  Does  your  family  have  a dictionary? 

(A)  Yes 

(P-'-  cO 

(oM  don't  Know 

24.  £X3t  s your  family  have  an  encyclopedia? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  1 don't  know 


25.  Does  your  family  have  an  automobile? 

( A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


26.  EX)rs  your  family  have  a vacuum  cleaner? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


27.  Does  your  family  get  a newspaper  every  day? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


28.  Did  you  read  any  books  during  the  last  summer? 
( Do  not  count  magazines  or  comic  books. ) 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  1 or  2 

(C)  Yes,  about  5 

(D)  Yes,  about  10 

(E)  Yes,  more  than  10 


29.  On  school  days,  how  much  time  do  you  watch  TV  at 
home? 

(A)  None  or  almost  none 

(B)  About  j hour  a day 

(C)  About  1 hour  a day 

( D)  About  1 j hours  a day 
(E)  About  2 hours  a day 
( F)  About  3 hours  a day 
(G)  Four  or  more  hours  a day 

30.  How  many  different  schools  have  you  gone  to  since 
you  started  the  first  grade? 

(A)  One— Only  this  school 

(B)  2 

(C)  3 

(D)  4 

(E)  5 or  more 
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31.  Last  year  how  many  of  the  students  in  your  class 
were  white? 

(A)  None 
( B)  A few 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  Most  of  them 

(E)  All  of  them 


32.  About  how  much  time  do  you"  spend  each  day  on  home- 
work? ( "Homework"  means  school  assignments  that 
you  do  at  home.) 

(A)  I have  no  homework 

(B)  About  j hour  a day 

(C)  About  1 Lour  a day 

(D)  About  1 j hours  a day 

(E)  About  ~ or  more  hours  a day 

33.  If  I could  change,  I would  be  someone  different  from 
myself. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Not  sure 

34.  I can  do  many  things  well. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Not  sure 

35.  I would  go  to  another  school  rather  than  this  one 
if  I could. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Not  sure 

36-  I like  school. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

37.  I sometimes  feel  I just  can't  learn. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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38.  People  like  me  don't  have  much  of  a chance  to  be 
successful  in  life. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

39.  Most  of  my  classmates  like  me. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  No 
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40.  How  good  a student  are  you? 

(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

(B)  Above  the  middle  of  my  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Below  the  middle  of  my  class 
( E)  Near  the  bottom  of  my  class 

41.  How  good  a student  does  your  mother  want  you  to  be 
in  school? 

(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

(B)  Above  the  middle  of  the  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 
( D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  Don't  know 


42.  How  good  a student  does  your  father  want  you  to  be 
in  school? 

(A)  One  of  the  be'^t  students  in  my  class 

(B)  Above  the  middle  of  the  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  Don't  know 

43.  Did  you  have  a non-white  teacher  last  year  (for 
example  Negro,  American  Indian,  Oriental)? 

Don't  count  substitute  teachers. 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


?' 
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44.  Think  now  of  your  close  friends.  How  many  of  them 
are  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  About  half 

( D)  Most  of  them 

(E)  All  of  them 

45.  Did  you  go  to  kindergarten? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 
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46.  Did  you  go  to  nursery  school  before  you  went  to 
kindergarten? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  I don't  remember 


47.  What  grade  were  you  in  last  year? 

(A)  Fourth 

(B)  Fifth 

(C)  Sixth 


48.  About  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  from  your 
home  in  the  morning  to  school? 

(A)  iO  minutes  or  less 

(B)  20  minutes 

(C)  30  minutes 

(D)  45  minutes 

(E)  One  hour  or  more 


49.  How  do  you  usually  come  to  school  in  the  morning? 

(A)  By  automobile 

(B)  Walk  or  bicycle 

(C)  School  bus 

(D)  Train,  trolley,  subway,  or  bus  other  than 

school  bus 

(E)  Other 


50.  Is  there  another  public  school  with  your  grade  as 
close  or  closer  to  your  home  than  this  one? 

(A)  Yes 

(B) No 

(C)  Eton't  know 


j: 

I 
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51.  Mark  the  highest  grade  you  want  to  finish  in  school. 

(A)  Grades  6 or  7 

(B)  Grades  8 or  9 

(C)  Grades  10  or  11 

(D)  Grade  12 

(E)  College 


5 


52.  Think  now  who  you  would  like  most  to  have  for  your 
classmates.  How  many  of  them  would  be  white? 


(A)  None 
( B)  A few 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  Most  of  them 

(E)  All  of  them 

( F ) It  doesn't  matter 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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53.  When  you  finish  school,  what  sort  of  job  do  you  think  you  will  have?  Pick  the  one  that  is  closest. 

BOYS  ANSWER  FROM  THE  SELECTIONS  BELOW  GIRLS  ANSWER  FROM  THE  SELECTIONS  BELOW 


(A)  Draftsman  or  medical  technician 

(B)  Banker,  company  officer,  or  government 

official 

(C)  Store  owner  or  manager,  office  manager 

(D)  Sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  truck  driver,  waiter, 

policeman,  bookkeeper,  mailman,  barber 

(E)  Salesman 

(F)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

(G)  Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 

(H)  Factory  worker,  laborer,  or  gas  station 

attendant 

( I ) Doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  engineer,  scientist, 
teacher,  professor,  artist,  accountant 

(J)  Carpenter,  electrician,  mechanic,  tailor,  or 

foreman  in  a factory 

(K)  IX)n't  know 


(A)  Housewife  only 

(B)  Doctor,  la  yer,  scientist 

(C)  Beautician 

(D)  Bookkeeper  or  secretary 

(E)  Waitress  or  laundi'y  worker 

(F)  School  teacher 

(G)  Nurse 

(H)  Saleslady 

( I ) Maid  or  domestic  servant 
( J ) Factory  worker 
(K)  Don't  know 


54. 


How  often  do  you  and  your  parents  talk  about  your 
school  work? 


(A)  Just  about  every  day 
( B)  Once  or  twice  a week 
(C)  Occasionally,  but  not  often 
( D)  Never  or  hardly  ever 


IF  YOU  FINISH  BEFORE  TIME  IS  CALLED,  CHECK  YOUR  WORK  ON  THIS  PART  ONLY. 
DO  NOT  WORK  ON  ANY  OTHER  PART  IN  THE  TEST. 
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Educational  Opportunities  Survey 
SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS 


1 ro  r.r  r<^sts  and  a Questionnaire.  The  tests  are 
This  test  book  is  of  problems;  the  questionnaire  is  to  find  out 

to  find  out  how  well  you  can  do  certain  iypet>  u ^ 

certain  facts  about  you. 


,..  - - ;» rsr- 

;:r'S7»“  !“.s  «i. .™ “ — >»  "•>  ■" »“' 

may  not  work  on  any  of  the  others 


niciy  iiv^u  ^ 

Do  not  worry  if  you  are 

sS  ‘:::;%T;apXr;L  ca„  wuho.  sacH«cu.g  accuse 


UUlIg,  * — 

„ a cuestion  seems  too  difficalt  for  you  go  » to  «t 

.ime  Your  scores  will  be  ^ THe"S>ARATE  ANSWER  SHEET  THAT  HAS 

INDICATE  ALL  OF  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  ™E  ^EPARA 1^^^^  scratchwork,  but 

BEEN  GIVEN  TO  YOU.  You  may  use  the  m^r  in  that  all  your  mark^ 

nc  credit  will  be  given  for  ®Y''j^w^fUl  tl^r^  space;  do  not  make  any  stray  nrmrks  on 

are  hlnrk  fhev  completely  fill  ■■— erasure  may  be  con- 

7our  answg-r-sheet.  lt-;;5irSHse.  do  so  ANSWER  TO  EACH  QUESTION. 

Ldered  as  an  intended  response.  MARK  ONLY  uin 


The  last  part  is  a questionnaire.  protabiy  "f 

is  true  for  you  is  the  right  U there  are  any  questions  you  prefer 

answer  to  alT^f  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire. 

not  to  answer,  you  may  leave  them  out. 


^iR^EYSurNAME 


DO  NOT 


DO  NOT  OPEN  THIS  TEST  BOOK  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  TOLD  TO  DO  SO. 
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SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS  - TWELFTH  GRADE 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL 


This  Manual  contains  the  specific  instructions  for  the  administration  of  the  School 
Survey  Tests  for  the  Twelfth  Grade.  All  the  directions  which  you  are  to  read  aloud  lo  the 
students  ore  enclosed  in  boxes.  You  are  not  to  depart  from  these  directions  or  to 
answer  any  questions  regarding  the  content  of  the  tests  in  the  Survey. 


The  actual  survey  time  will  cover  approximately  three  hours  and  25  minutes.  You  should 
allow  additional  time  for  the  distribution  and  collection  of  survey  materials  and  for 
the  reading  of  the  directions  to  the  students. 


You  will  receive  general  instructions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  survey  from 
your  school  principal.  He  will  explain  the  us€>  of  the  Irregularity  Report  at  the  back 
of  this  Manual . 


Some  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  survey  will  be  distributed 
to  you  by  your  school  principal.  Other  materials  should  be  supplied  by  you.  All  the 
materials  are  on  the  following  list,  with  check  spaces  for  your  convenience. 


Check  List 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


— Equipment  supplied  by  the  school  principal: 

1 . Survey  booklets  (yellow  circle  on  covers) 

2.  Answer  sheets 

3.  This  Administrator's  Manual, which  includes  an  Irregularity  Report 
on  the  inside  back  cover 


( 


Check  List  — Equipment  supplied  by  you: 

( ) 1 . A reliable  watch  with  a sweep  second  hand  (not  a stop  watch)  which 

you  are  willing  to  adjust  as  the  instructions  require* 

) 2.  A clock  (alarm-clock  size  or  larger),  in  the  event  that  there  is  no 

clock  in  the  examination  room.  If  this  is  not  possible,  you  car)  post 
the  amount  of  time  remaining  at  regular  intervals.* 

) 3.  Several  *1*2  pencils  with  erasers,  and  a pencil  sharpener.  Students 

should  be  told  in  advance  to  have  ^2  peicils  with  them. 

) 4.  Scissors,  to  expedite  the  opening  of  the  plastic  bags  which  contain 

the  answer  sheets 

* There  always  should  be  two  timepieces  in  each  survey  administration  room  os  a 
check  to  prevent  mistiming  . 


( 


( 
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When  the  students  have  been  seated  and  are  ready  to  begin,  read  the  directions  which 
follow,  pausing  where  4 dots  appear  to  allow  the  appropriate  amount  of  time  for  the 
procedure  described  to  be  corried  out. 


Give  a pencil  to  any  student  who  does  not  have  one  with  him. 

Each  of  you  will  be  given  an  answer  sheet  and  a survey  booklet. 

Do  not  write  anything  on  the  answer  sheet  until  1 tell  you  what  to 
do.  When  you  gst  your  survey  booklet,  read  the  directions  on 
the  back  cover  and  look  up  at  me  when  you  have  finished.  Do 
not  open  the  survey  booklet  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 

Distribute  the  answer  sheets  and  the  survey  booklets,  in  that  order,  to  each 

student  individually.  Make  sure  that  all  survey  booklets  remain  closed.  When  every 

student  bos  had  time  to  read  the  directions  on  the  back  cover  of  the  survey  booklet,  says 

Place  your  answer  sheet  so  that  the  title  "School  Survey  Tests  Ed- 
ucational Opportunities  Survey"  is  on  your  right,  and  look  at  the 
area  labeled  "Identification  Number,".  . . . Your  Identification 
Number  is  printed  in  red  in  the  six  large  boxes.  Under  each  large 
box  is  a column  of  spaces  labeled  from  1 to  0.  (5o  down  the  col- 
umn under  each  large  box,  find  the  space  containing  the  corre- 
sponding digit,  and  blacken  that  space.  For  example.  If  the  digit 
In  the  first  large  box  is  3,  go  down  the  column  under  It  until  you 
find  the  space  labeled  3 and  blacken  that  space.  Note  that  zeros 
are  to  be  treated  the  same  way  as  any  other  digit.  When  you  have 
finished,  look  up  ct  me.  Are  there  any  questions?  .... 

Now  turn  your  answer  sheet  over  to  Side  2.  Your  Identification 

Number  has  been  printed  on  this  side  also.  Blacken  the  appro- 
priate spaces  beneath  your  Identification  Number  os  you  have 

done  before  ....  Are  there  any  questions?  .... 

223-741  O • 6S  • 41 
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Answer  all  questions  concerning  procedures*  Tlien  say; 

Now  turn  your  answer  sheet  to  the  first  side  and  look  at  the  area 
labeled  "Part  I."  You  will  have  approximately  3 hours  and  25 
minutes  to  work  on  the  survey.  There  are  7 parts  and  a 
Questionnaire  in  the  survey.  The  time  for  each  part  will  be 
onnounced  as  you  begin  that  part.  You  may  not  omit  any  part. 

If  you  finish  a part  ahead  of  time,  check  your  work  on  that  part. 
You  may  not  work  ahead  on  a part  that  has  not  been  announced 
nor  may  you  go  back  to  a previous  part . Be  sure  that  oil  your 
answer  marks  ore  black  ond  that  they  fill  the  onswer  spoces 
completely.  Do  not  moke  any  stray  marks  on  your  answer  sheet . 

If  you  erase,  do  so  completely.  Incomplete  erasures  might  be 
read  as  intended  answers.  Be  certain  that  for  every  answer  space 
you  blacken,  the  number  there  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  the 
question  in  the  survey  booklet.  Scratch  paper  is  not  permitted. 
Scratch  work  may  be  done  in  the  survey  booklet,  but  noton  the 
answer  sheet.  You  will  receive  no  credit  for  anything  you  write 
in  the  survey  booklet.  The  results  of  your  work  must  be  recorded 
by  blackening  the  appropriate  space  on  your  answer  sheet.  You 
are  to  ask  no  questions  during  the  survey.  If  your  survey 
booklet,  answer  sheet  or  pencil  is  defective,  raise  your  hond. 
Keep  your  answer  sheet  and  your  survey  booklet  flat  on  your 
desk  directly  in  front  or  you  during  the  survey.  You  should 
have  nothing  on  your  desk  but  your  survey  booklet,  answer 
sheet  and  pencils.  Remember  that  you  are  to  ask  no  questions 
during  the  survey,  so  you  must  ask  them  now.  Are  there  any 
questions?  .... 

Answer  all  questions  concerning  procedure.  Then,  say: 

Open  your  survey  booklet  to  Part  1 and  read  the  directions. 

Do  not  turn  the  page  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 
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Set  your  wctch  at  8:59.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9:00,  say: 


AT  9:00 


You  will  have  I5  minutes  to  work  on  Part  I.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


You  and/or  the  proctors  should  walk  about  just  after  the  beginning  of  each  part  to 
make  sure  that  each  student  is  working  on  the  correct  part  and  is  marking  his  answers 
in  the  appropriate  area  of  his  answer  sheet. 


AT  9:I5 


AT  9:I5 


Step.  Turn  to  the  directions  for  Part  2.  Study  the  sample  but  do 
not  turn  the  page  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 

Set  your  watch  at  9*I4.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9:I5,  say: 

You  will  have  10  minutes  to  work  on  Part  2.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  moy  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


AT  9:25 


Stop.  Look  at  the  directions  for  Part  3.  Study  the  directions  and 
look  at  the  first  sample  question  ....  Now  look  at  the  second 
sample  question.  Drawing  G,  the  circle,  is  the  right  answer.  It 
is  round,  and  all  of  the  others  have  straight  sides.  . . . Now  look 
at  the  third  sample  question.  Circle  A is  the  right  answer  because 
it  is  turning  in  a direction  different  from  all  of  the  others.  . . . 

In  the  fourth  sample  , Drawing  J is  the  right  answer.  It  has  4 sides, 
and  all  of  the  others  have  only  3 sides  .... 


Sat  your  watch  at  9:24.  When  the  watch  reods  exactly  9:25,  say: 
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You  will  have  8 minutes  to  work  on  Port  3.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


Stop.  Turn  to  the  directions  for  Part  4.  Study  the  directions  and 
took  at  the  first  sample  question  ....  Now  look  at  the  second 
sample  question.  The  fint  pair  is  a white  circle  and  o block 
circle,  so  the  second  pair  sitould  be  the  white  square  and  the 
black  square.  In  the  third  sample  question,  the  second  choice 
is  the  right  answer:  squoire,  square  with  little  square  inside  « 
triangle,  triangle  with  iitfle  triangle  insider.  Now  look  at  the 
fourth  sample  question  „ Here  the  first  choice  is  the  right  answer: 
the  second  figure  is  formed  by  turning  the  first  upside  down  . . . 


Set  your  watch  at  9:34.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9:35,  say: 

You  will  have  8 minutes  to  work  on  Part  4.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  If  you  wish. 


Stop.  Read  the  directiom  for  Port  5,  but  do  not  turn  the  page 

until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 

Set  your  watch  at  9:44.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  9:45,  say: 

You  will  have  35  minutes  to  work  on  Port  5.  Turn  the  page  and 
begin  work.  You  may  turn  back  to  the  directions  if  you  wish. 


Stop.  Place  your  answer  sheet  inside  your  survey  boolciet,  close 
your  survey  booklet,  and  leave  it  closed  on  your  desk.  You  will 
hove  a five  minute  rest  period.  During  this  time  you  may  stand  by 
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AT  9:25 


AT  9:33 


AT  9:35 


AT  9:43 


AT  9:45 


AT  10:20 
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your  seal  but  you  ore  not  to  talk. 


during  the  rest  period  to  make  sure 


YOU  and/or  P^-;-”;-~j,tsrd'Lt 
that  all  survey  booKlets  a 

booklets.  ,, 

• A KAnUe  sure  that  all  survey 

students  may  f ;';;';^,j::::;:dt;iutrtHoTr?^^^^  'Hat  the  survey  booklets 

r:':lt;w:.M:"onswer^heets  inside. 

A short  time  before  the  end  of  the  rest  period^»y^ 

^t  ond  get  r^dy  to  resume  work.  | 


Attention^ 


lease.  Take  your 


When  everyone  is  seated,  set  your 

10:25,  say: 


AT  10:25 


You  vt/ill  have  35  minutes  to 
the  directions,  and  begin  work. 


watch  at  10:24.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly 


work  on  Port  6.  Turn  to  Port  6,  read 


at  11:00 


Turn  to  Par, 

7 and  begin  \work. 


AT  11:45 


_ — ^ 

' lT^vo  <;ifle  2 The  last  part  of  this 

Qron  Turn  your  answer  sheet  to  Side  z. 

3orvey  is  a Questionnaire.  You  should  .ry  to  answer  all  the  gues- 

best  you  can.  Neither  1 nor  anyone  else  w, 11  see  ow  you 

onswer  the  guestions-those  who  are  conducting  the  surveywll 

,oow  you  only  by  the  Identification  Number  on  your  answer  see. 

YOU  will  have  45  minutes  to  work  on  .he  Quest, onna, re.  f y 

finish  eorly,  close  your  survey  bookie,  and  sit  guieMy  unt,l  ev  y 

ll  has  finished.  Now^^^^ 
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Questionnaire  items. 


at  12:15 
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Part  VIII  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mark  the  space  on  the  answer  sheet  corresponding  to  the  answer  that  is  correct  for  you  for  each  question.  Mark  only 
one  answer  for  each  question.  You  may  leave  out  any  question  you  prefer  not  to  answer,  but  we  hope  you  will  answer 
all  of  them. 


Using  the  list  below,  mark  the  spaces  on  the  answer  sheet  corresponding  to  the  correct  Tuswtirs  for  question.s  1 and  2. 
1.  Where  were  you  bom? 


2.  Where  was  your  mother  born? 
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01.  Alabama 

02.  Alaska 

03.  Arizona 

04.  Arkansas 

05.  California 

06.  Colorado 

07.  Connecticut 

08.  Delaware 

09.  District  of  Columbia 

10.  Florida 

11.  Georgia 

12.  Hawaii 

13.  Idaho 

14.  Illinois 
IS-  Indiana 

16.  Iowa 

17.  Kansas 

18.  Kentucky 

19.  Louisiana 

20.  Maine 

21.  Maryland 

22.  Massachusetts 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Minnesota 

25.  Mississippi 

26.  Missouri 

27.  Montana 

28.  Nebraska 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 


57. 


New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.  S.  possession  (American  Samoa.  Canal 
Zone,  Guam,  and  Virgin  Islands) 

Puerto  Rico 

Mexico 

Canada 

Country  other  than  the  U.  S.  or  its  possessions. 
Puerto  Rico.  Canada,  or  Mexico 
Don't  know 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 


3.  Are  you  a male  or  a female? 

(A)  Male 

(B)  Female 

4.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

(A)  14  or  younger 

(B)  15 

(C)  16 

(D)  17 

(E)  18 

(F)  19 

(G)  20  or  older 

5.  Where  have  you  spent  most  of  your  life? 

(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  In  this  state  but  outside  this  city,  town,  or 

county 

(C)  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

(D)  In  Puerto  Rico  or  another  U.  S.  possession 

(E)  In  Mexico 

(F)  In  Canada 

(G)  In  a country  other  than  the  U.  S.  , Canada,  or 

Mexico 

6.  In  what  type  of  community  have  you  spent  most  of 
your  life?  (Give  your  best  estimate  if  you  are  not 

sure.) 

(A)  In  the  open  country  or  in  a farming  community 

(B)  In  a small  town  (less  than  10,000  people)  that 

was  not  a suburb 

(C)  Inside  a medium  size  city  ( 10,000  to  100,000 

people) 

(D)  In  a suburb  of  a medium  size  city 

(E)  Inside  a large  city  ( 100,000  to  500,000  people) 

(F)  In  a suburb  of  a large  city 

(G)  In  a very  large  city  (over  500,000  people) 

(H)  In  a suburb  of  a very  large  city 

7.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  you? 

(A)  Negro 

( B)  White 

(C)  American  Indian 

(D)  Oriental 

(E)  Other 

i 

8.  Are  you  of  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican  American 

) background? 

s (A)  Puerto  Rican 

1 (B)  Mexican  American 

(C)  Neither  of  these 
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How  many  people  live  in  your  home,  including  your- 
self, parents,  brothers,  sisters,  relatives,  and  others 
who  live  with  you? 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G)  8 

(H)  9 

(I)  10 

( J ) 1 1 or  more 


l\j.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have  alto- 
gether? Include  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters  and 
half  brothers  and  half  sisters,  if  any. 


(A)  None 


(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 


(I)  8 

( J ) 9 or  more 


11. 


How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have  who  are 
older  than  you  are?  Include  stepbrothers  and  step- 
sisters and  half  brothers  and  half  sisters,  if  any. 


(A)  None 


(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 


( 1)  8 

( J ) 9 or  more 


12.  How  many  of  your  older  brothers  and  sisters  left 
high  school  before  finishing? 


(A)  Have  no  older  brothers  or  sisters 

(B)  None 

(C)  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 

(I) 


( J ) 8 or  more 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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13.  Does  anyone  in -your  home  speak  a language  other 
than  English  most  of  the  time?  (Spanish.  Italian. 
Polish.  German,  etc.) 


14. 


15. 


ERIC 


16. 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


Do  you  speak  a foreign  language  other  than  English 
outside  of  school? 


(A)  Yes.  frequently 

(B)  Yes.  occasionally 

(C)  Yes.  rarely 

(D)  No 


How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  home?  Count 
only  the  rooms  your  family  lives  in.  Count  the 
kitchen  (if  separate)  but  not  bathrooms. 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H)  8 

(I)  9 

( J ) 10  or  more 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
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Who  is  now  acting  as  your  father?  If  you  are  adopted, 
consider  your  adoptive  father  as  your  real  father. 


(A)  My  real  father,  who  is  living  at  home 

(B)  My  real  father,  who  is  not  living  at  home 

(C)  My  stepfather 

( D)  My  foster  father 

(E)  My  grandfather 

(F)  Another  relative  (uncle,  etc.) 

(G)  Another  adult 

(H)  No  one 


17. 


Who  is  now  acting  as  your  mother?  If  you  are  adopted, 
consider  your  adoptive  mother  as  your  real  mother. 


(A)  My  real  mother,  who  is  living  at  home 

(B)  My  real  mother,  who  is  not  living  at  home 

(C)  My  stepmother 

( D)  My  foster  mother 

(E)  My  grandmother 

(F)  Another  relative  (aunt,  etc.) 

(G)  Another  adult 

(H)  No  one 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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questions  about  your  parents  in  terms  of  your  answers  to  questions  16  and  17.  In  situations  where  no 

IS  now  acting  as  mother  or  fathiFT  answer  questions  about  your  parents  in  terms  of  your  real  father  and  mnthpr 

whether  they  are  living  or  dead.  


18.  What  work  does  your  father  do?  You  probably  will 

not  find  his  exact  job  listed,  but  check  the  one  that 

comes  closest.  If  he  is  now  out  of  work  or  if  he's 

retired,  mark  the  one  that  he  usually  did.  Mark 
* only  his  main  job  if  he  works  on  more  than  one. 

(A)  Technical — such  as  draftsman,  surveyor, 
medical  or  dental  technician,  etc. 

( B)  Official— such  as  manufacturer,  officer  in  a 
large  company,  banker,  government  official 
or  inspector,  etc. 

(C)  Manager— such  as  sales  manager,  store  man- 
ager, office  manager,  factory  supervisor,  etc. 
Proprietor  or  owner — -such  as  owner  of  a small 
business,  wholesaler,  retailer,  contractor, 
restaurant  owner,  etc. 

( D)  Semiskilled  worker— such  as  factory  machine 
operator,  bus  or  cab  driver,  meat  cutter,  etc. 
Clerical  worker— such  as  bankteller.  bookkeeper, 
sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  mail  carrier, 
messenger,  etc. 

Service  worker — such  as  barber,  waiter,  etc. 
Protective  worker— such  as  policeman,  detec- 
tive. sheriff,  fireman,  etc. 

(E)  Salesman — such  as  real  estate  or  insurance 

salesman,  factory  representative,  etc. 

(F)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

(G)  Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 

( H)  Workman  or  laborer— such  as  factory  or  mine 
worker,  fisherman,  filling  station  attendant, 
longshoreman,  etc. 

( I ) Professional— such  as  accountant,  artist,  clergy- 
man, dentist,  doctor,  engineer,  lawyer, 
librarian,  scientist,  college  professor,  social 
worker,  etc. 

( J ) Skilled  worker  or  foreman— such  as  baker, 
carpenter,  electrician,  enlisted  man  in  the 
armed  forces,  mechanic,  plumber,  plasterer, 
tailor,  foreman  in  a factory  or  mine.  etc. 

(K)  Don't  know 


19.  How  far  in  school  did  your  father  go? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 
( B)  Completed  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

( D)  Graduated  from  high  school 

(E)  Technical  or  business  school  after  high  school 

(F)  Some  college  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a 4 year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

( I ) Don't  know 


20.  How  far  in  school  did  your  mother  go? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 
( B)  Completed  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

( D)  Graduated  from  high  school 

(E)  Technical,  nursing,  or  business  school  after 

high  school 

( F)  Some  college  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a 4 year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 
( I ) Don't  know 

21.  In  what  type  of  community  did  your  mother  live  when 
she  was  about  your  age?  (Give  your  best  estimate 

if  you  are  not  sure.) 

(A)  In  the  open  country  or  in  a farming  community 

(B)  In  a small  town  (less  than  10.000  people)  that 

was  not  a suburb 

(C)  Inside  a medium  size  city  ( 10.000  to  100,000 

people) 

(D)  In  a suburb  of  a medium  size  city 

(E)  Inside  a large  city  ( KXl.OOO  to  500.000  people) 

( F ) in  a suburb  of  a large  city 

(G)  In  a very  large  city  (over  SOO.CKX)  people) 

(H)  In  a suburb  of  a very  large  city 
( I ) Don't  know 

22.  Where  does  most  of  the  money  come  from  that  pays 
for  your  food,  house,  and  clothing? 

(A)  My  father's  work 

(B)  My  mother's  work 

(C)  My  stepfather  or  male  relative's  work 

(D)  My  stepmother  or  female  relative's  work 

(E)  Someone  not  listed  above 
( F ) Don't  know 

23.  Does  your  mother  have  a job  outside  your  home? 

(A)  Yes.  full-time 

(B)  Yes.  part-time 

(C)  No 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE . 
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24.  How  good  a student  does  your  mother  want  you  to 
be  in  school? 

(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

( B)  Above  the  middle  of  the  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  Don't  know 

25.  How  good  a student  does  your  father  want  you  to  be 
in  school? 

(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

( B)  Above  the  middle  of  the  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  Don't  know 

26.  How  often  do  you  and  your  parents  talk  about  your 
school  work? 

(A)  Just  about  every  day 

( B)  Once  or  twice  a week 

(C)  Once  or  twice  a month 

( D)  Never  or  hardly  ever 


28. 


29. 


How  much  education  does  your  mother  want  you  to 
have? 


(A)  Doesn't  care  if  I finish  high  school  or  not 

(B)  Finish  high  school  only 

(C)  Technical,  nursing,  or  business  school  after 

high  school 

(D)  Some  college  but  less  than  4 years 

(E)  Graduate  from  a 4 year  college 

(F)  Professional  or  graduate  school 

(G)  Mother  is  not  at  home 

(H)  Don't  know 


About  how  often  last  year  did  your  mother  or  father 
attend  parent  association  meetings  such  as  the  PTA? 


(A)  Not  at  all 
( B)  Once  in  a while 

(C)  About  half  the  meetings 

(D)  Most  or  all  of  the  meetings 

(E)  There  isn't  a parent  association  at  this  school 

(F)  Don't  know 


30. 


Did  anyone  at  home  read  to  you  when  you  were 
small,  before  you  started  school? 


27.  How  much  education  does  your  father  want  you  to 
have? 

(A)  Doesn't  care  if  1 finish  high  school  or  not 

(B)  Finish  high  school  only 

(C)  Technical,  nursing,  or  business  school  after 

high  school 

(D)  Some  college  Ixit  less  than  4 years 

(E)  Graduate  from  a 4 year  college 

(F)  Professional  or  graduate  school 

(G)  Father  is  not  at  home 

(H)  Don't  know 
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(A)  No 

( B)  Once  in  a while 

(C)  Many  times  but  not  regularly 

(D)  Many  times  and  regularly 

(E)  Don't  remember 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE . 
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The  items  listed  below  are  things  your  family  may  have.  Mark  A if  your  family  has  it.  Mark  B if  your  family  does 
not  have  it. 


31.  Television  set 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


32.  Telephone 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

33.  Record  player,  hi  fi,  or  stereo 

(A)  Yes 
<B)  No 

34.  Electric  or  gas  refrigerator 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

35.  Dictionary 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


36.  Encyclopedia 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


37.  Automobile 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


41. 


How  many  magazines  do  you  and  your  family  get 
regularly  at  home? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 or  4 

(D)  5 or  6 

(E)  7 or  more 


43. 


(A)  None  or  very  few  (0  to  9) 

(B)  A few  (10  to  24) 

(C)  One  bookcase  full  (25  to  99) 

(D)  Two  bookcases  full  (100  to  249) 

(E)  Three  or  more  bookcases  full  (250  or  more) 


Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the 
program  or  curriculum  you  are  enrolled  in? 


(A)  General 

(B)  College  preparatory 

(C)  Commercial  or  business 

(D)  Vocational 

(E)  Agriculture 

(F)  Industrial  arts 

(G)  Other 


44.  Did  you  enter  the  program  you  indicated  in  question 
43  of  your  own  choice,  or  were  you  assigned  to  it? 

(A)  My  choice 

(B)  Assigned 

( C)  Only  one  program  in  my  school 


38.  Vacuum  cleaner  45.  Did  you  go  to  kindergarten  before  you  started  the 

first  grade? 

(A)  Yes  ® 

(B)  No  (A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


39.  Daily  newspaper 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

40.  How  often  do  you  go  to  a public  library  or  book- 
mobile (not  your  school  library)? 

( A)  Once  a week  or  more 

(B)  2 or  3 times  a month 

(C)  Once  a month  or  less 

(D)  Never 


46.  Did  you  go  to  nursery  school  before  you  went  to 
kindergarten? 

( A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Don't  remember 

47.  About  how  many  times  have  you  changed  schools 
since  you  started  the  first  grade  (not  counting 
promotions  from  one  school  to  another)? 

(A)  Never 

(B)  Once 

(C)  Twice 

(D)  Three  times 

(E)  Four  times  or  more 

GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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48.  When  was  the  last  time  you  changed  schools  (not 
counting  promotions  from  one  school  to  another)? 

(A)  1 nave  not  changed  schools 

(B)  Less  than  a year  ago 

(C)  About  one  year  ago 

(D)  About  two  years  ago 
(i?)  About  three  years  ago 
( F>  About  four  years  ago 

(G)  About  five  or  more  years  ago 

49.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  school? 

(A)  I do  not  want  to  finish  high  school 

(B)  I want  to  finish  high  school  only 

(C)  I want  to  go  to  technical,  nursing,  or  business 

school  after  high  school 

(D)  Some  college  training,  but  less  than  4 years 

(E)  I want  to  graduate  from  a 4 year  college 

(F)  I want  to  do  professional  or  graduate  work  after 

I finish  college 

50.  In  your  classes  last  year,  how  many  students  were 
white? 


55.  In  the  past  12  months,  have  you  ever  written  to  or 
talked  to  a college  official  about  going  to  his  college? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

56.  Are  you  planning  to  go  to  college  (junior  or  four 
year  college)  next  year? 

(A)  Definitely  yes 

(B)  Probably  yes 

(C)  Probably  not 

( D)  Definitely  not 

57.  How  many  books  did  you  read  (not  including  those 
required  for  school)  over  the  past  summer?  Do 
not  count  magazines  or  comic  books. 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 to  5 

(C)  6 to  10 

(D)  11  to  15 

(E)  16  to  20 

(F)  21  or  more 
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(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

( D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 


51,  How  many  of  your  teachers  last  year  were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 


52,  Since  you  began  school,  how  many  of  the  students 
in  your  classes  were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 


53,  Since  you  began  school,  how  many  of  your  teachers 
were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

54.  Have  you  ever  read  a college  catalog? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 
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58.  On  an  average  school  day,  how  much  time  do  you 
spend  watching  TV  outside  of  school? 

(A)  None  or  almost  none 

(B)  About  j hour  a day 

(C)  About  1 hour  a day 

( D)  About  1 2 hours  a day 

(E)  About  2 hours  a day 

(F)  About  3 hours  a day 

(G)  4 or  m.ore  hours  a day 


59.  If  something  happened  and  you  had  to  stop  school 
now,  how  would  you  feel? 

(A)  Very  happy— I'd  like  to  quit 

(B)  I wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

(C)  I would  be  disappointed 

(D)  I'd  try  hard  to  continue 

(E)  I would  do  almost  anything  to  stay  in  school 
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60. 


How  good  a student  do  you  want  to  be  in  school? 


(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

(B)  Above  the  middle  of  the  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  I don't  care 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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61.  On  an  average  school  day,  how  much  time  do  you 
spend  studying  outside  of  school? 

(A)  None  or  almost  none 

( B)  About  j hour  a day 

( C)  About  1 hour  a day 

1 

( D)  About  1 j hours  a day 

(E)  About  2 hours  a day 

(F)  About  3 hours  a day 

(G)  4 or  more  hours  a day 


62.  About  how  many  days  were  you  absent  from  school 
last  year? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 days 

(C)  3 to  6 days 

(D)  7 to  15  days 

(E)  16  or  more  days 


63.  During  the  last  school  year,  did  you  ever  stay  away 
from  school  just  because  you  didn't  want  to  come? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  for  1 or  2 days 

(C)  Yes,  for  3 to  6 days 

(D)  Yes.  for  7 to  15  days 

(E)  Yes.  for  16  or  more  days 

64.  Think  now  of  your  close  friends.  How  many  of  them 
are  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

65.  If  you  could  have  anyone  you  wanted  for  your  close 

I friends,  how  many  would  be  white? 

’ (A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

( D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

(F)  Don't  care 

66.  If  you  could  be  in  the  school  you  wanted,  how  many 
of  the  students  would  you  want  to  be  white? 

(A)  None 

- (B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

i (D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

I (F)  Don't  care 
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67.  If  you  could  be  in  the  school  you  wanted,  how  many 
of  the  teachers  would  you  want  to  be  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

(F)  Don't  care 


68.  What  was  the  first  grade  you  attended  with  students 
from  another  race  in  your  classes? 

•(A)  1st.  2nd,  or  3rd 
( B)  4th,  5th.  or  6th 

(C)  7th,  8th,  or  9th 

(D)  10th,  11th,  or  12th 

(E)  I have  not  had  classes  with  students  of  another 

race 

69.  Are  you  a member  of  a club  for  future  teachers? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

( C)  There  is  not  one  in  this  school 

70.  Were  you  on  any  school  athletic  team  last  year  as 
a player  or  manager? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  We  didn't  have  tny  athletic  teams  in  my  school 

71.  Were  you  a member  of  the  Student  Council  last  year? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(G)  We  didn't  have  a student  council 

72.  Did  you  participate  in  any  aebating,  dramatics,  or 
musical  clubs  last  year? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  I was  an  active  member 

(C)  Yes,  but  I wasn't  very  active 

( D)  Our  school  does  not  have  such  clubs 


73. 


Did  you  participate  in  any  hobby  clubs  at  school  last 
year,  such  as  photography,  model  building,  crafts, 
etc.  ? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  I was  an  active  member 

(C)  Yes,  but  I wasn't  an  active  member 

( D)  Our  school  does  not  have  such  clubti 
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Beginning  with  9th  grade,  including  all  this  school  year,  how  much  course  work  will  you  have  had  in  each  of  the  subject 
areas  listed  below? 

(F)  2'2  years 


(A)  None 


( B)  2 year 


(C)  1 year 
1 


(G)  3 years 
1 


(D)  ly  years 

(E)  2 years 

74.  Science  courses  such  as  biology,  chemistry,  general  science,  and  physics. 


(H)  3y  years 

(I) 4  years 

( J ) More  than  4 years 


75.  Foreign  language  courses  such  as  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

76.  Social  studies  courses  such  as  history,  civics,  and  economics. 


77.  English  courses  including  grammar,  literature,  drama,  speech,  and  journalism. 


78.  Mathematics  courses  such  as  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry.  Do  not  include 
commercial  arithmetic  or  shop  mathematics. 


7.  , Industrial  arts  courses  such  as  general  shop,  woodworking,  metalworking,  drafting. 
Do  not  include  job  training  courses. 


80.  Vocational  education,  trade  education,  and  job-training  courses  such  as  auto 
mechanics,  foundry,  distributive  education,  and  health  occupations. 


81.  Commercial  courses  such  as  typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 

82.  Agriculture  courses. 

83.  Home  economics  courses. 
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84. 


87. 


What  is  the  average  grade  that  you  made  in  your 
English  courses  during  the  last  two  years?  If  your 
school  does  not  use  letter  grades,  estimate  as 
closely  as  possible. 


(A)  A (either  A-,  A,  or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-.  B.  or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-,  C,  or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-,  D,  or  D+) 

(E)  Failed 

(F)  Haven't  taken  any  courses  in  English 


85. 


What  is  the  average  grade  that  you  made  in  your 
mathematics  courses  during  the  last  two  years? 

If  your  school  does  not  use  letter  grades,  estimate 
as  closely  as  possible. 


A,  or  A+) 

B,  or  B+) 

C,  or  C+) 

D,  or  D+) 


(A)  A (either  A- 

(B)  B (either  B-, 

(C)  C (either  C- 

(D)  D (either  D-, 

(E)  Failed 

(F)  Haven't  taken  any  courses  in  mathematics 


86.  What  ability  group  or  track  are  you  in  in  your  English 
class? 


(A)  The  highest  group  or  track 

(B)  The  middle  group 

(C)  The  lower  group 

( D)  Our  school  does  not  have  ability  grouping  or 

tracks 

(E)  Don't  know 


Are  you  now  repeating  a:-  y English  course  which  you 
took  last  year? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


88.  What  is  your  grade  average  for  all  your  high  school 
work? 


(A)  A (either  A-,  A,  or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-,  B,  or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-,  C,  or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-,  D,  or  D+) 

(E)  Don't  know 


89. 


EXiring  the  last  school  year  about  how  many  hours  a 
week  did  you  work  for  pay?  Do  not  include  chores 
done  around  your  own  home. 


(A)  None 

( B)  About  1 to  5 hours 

(C)  About  6 to  10  hours 

(D)  About  11  to  IS  hours 

(E)  About  16  to  20  hours 

(F)  About  21  hours  or  more 
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90. 


How  do  you  and  your  friends  rate  socially  in  this 
school? 


(A)  At  the  top 
( B)  Near  the  top 
(C)  About  in  the  middle 
( D)  Near  the  bottom 


How  bright  do  you  think  you  are  in  comparison  with 
the  other  students  in  your  grade? 


(A)  Among  the  brightest 

(B)  Above  average 
Average 
Below  average 


(C) 

(D) 


(E)  Among  the  lowest 


92.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  get  to  see  a guidance 
counselor  when  you  want  to  or  need  to? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

( C)  We  have  no  guidance  counselor 


93.  How  many  times  did  you  talk  to  a guidance  counselor 
last  year? 


(A)  Never 

(B)  Once 

(C)  Two  or  three  times 

( D)  Four  or  five  times 
( E)  Six  or  more  times 

( F ) We  had  no  guidance  counselor 


Has  your  teacher  or  counselor  encouraged  you  to 
take  further  training  after  high  school? 


(A)  Yes,  to  go  to  college 

(B)  Yes,  for  technical  or  advanced  job  training 

(C)  Yes,  for  business  or  commercial  training 

(D)  Yes,  other  training 

(E)  No 


95. 


Would  you  have  enrolled  in  a vocational  (job  train- 
ing) program  if  one  that  interested  you  were  offered 
in  your  high  school? 


(A)  I am  already  in  a vocational  (job  training) 

program 

( B)  Yes,  I would  have  enrolled  in  such  a program 

(C)  No,  I would  not  have  enrolled  in  such  a program 
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If  you  answered  B or  C on  question  95,  skip  to 
question  100. 

96.  Here  is  a list  of  the  kinds  of  job  training  courses 

vocational  students  take  in  schools  around  the  country. 
Mark  the  number  of  the  program  that  comes  closest 
to  the  one  you  are  taking  the  most  work  in  during 
high  school. 

01.  Agriculture 

02.  Air  conditioning 

03.  Airplane  mechanics 

04.  Auto  body  mechanics 

05.  Automotive  mechanics 

06.  Brick  or  stone  masonry 

07.  Cabinet  making 

08.  Carpentry 

09.  Commercial  art 

10.  Cooperative  office  or  business  training 

11.  Cosmetology  (beauty  culture) 

12.  Diesel  mechanics 

13.  Distributive  educatioii 
H Electricity 

15.  Food  trades 

16.  Foundry 

17.  Industrial  cooperative  training 

18.  Machine  shop 

19.  Maid  training  (domestic  service) 

20.  Needle  trades 

21.  Painting  and  decorating 

22.  Plumbing  (pipe  fitting) 

23.  Practici.1  nursing  (health) 

24.  Printing 

25.  Radio  - TV  repair 

26.  Sheet  metal  work 

27.  Welding 

28.  Other 


99.  Are  you  in  training  for  the  job  you  really  want  to 
work  at  when  you  finish  high  school? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No,  I was  not  able  to  qualify  for  it 

(C)  No,  the  course  was  full  and  I had  to  t:ke 

something  else 

(D)  No,  I did  not  try  to  take  it 

(E)  There  is  no  training  for  that  job  in  this  school 

100.  How  good  a student  do  your  teachers  expect  you 
to  be? 

(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

(B)  Above  the  middle  of  the  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 
( D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 
(E)  Don't  know 


On  each  of  the  following  items,  mark  ^ if  you  agree; 
mark  B if  you  are  not  sure;  and  mark  C if  you  disagree. 

101.  People  who  accept  their  condition  in  life  are  happier 
than  those  who  try  to  change  things. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

102.  Good  luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work  for 
success. 

(A)  Agree 
(3)  Not  sure 
(C)  Disagree 


97.  When  you  finish  high  school,  how  many  half  years 
of  school  work  will  you  have  completed  for  the  job 
you  are  taking  the  most  training  in? 

(rt)  7 year 

(B)  1 year 

(C)  1 j years 
( D)  2 years 

(E)  2 j years  or  more 


103.  Every  time  I try  to  get  ahead,  something  or  some- 
body stops  me. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 


104.  If  a person  is  not  successful  in  life,  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 


98.  Are  you  in  a work -study  program  in  which  the 

school  and  local  employer  cooperate  to  give  students 
ort-the-job  training? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


105.  Even  with  a good  education.  I'll  have  a hard  time 
getting  the  right  kind  of  job. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 
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106.  I would  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

107.  If  I could  change,  I would  be  someone  different  from 
myself. 

(A)  Agree 
( B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

108.  I sometimes  feel  that  I just  can't  learn. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

109.  I would  do  better  in  school  work  if  teachers  didn't 
go  so  fast. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

110.  People  like  me  don't  have  much  of  a chance  to  be 
successful  in  life. 

(A)  Agree 

( B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

111.  The  tougher  the  job,  the  harder  I work. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

112.  I am  able  to  do  many  things  well. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

US.  About  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  get  from  your 
home  in  the  morning  to  school? 

(A)  10  minutes  or  less 

(B)  20  minutes 

(C)  30  minutes 

( D)  45  minutes 

(E)  One  hour  or  more 


114.  How  do  you  usually  come  to  school  in  the  morriing? 

(A)  By  automobile 

(B)  Walk  or  bicycle 

(C)  School  bus 

(D)  Train,  trolley,  subway,  or  bus  other  than 

school  bus 

(E)  Other 

115.  When  you  finish  your  education,  what  sort  of  a job 
do  you  think  you  will  have? 

(A)  Technical— such  as  draftsman,  surveyor, 

medicali  or  dental  technician,  etc. 

(B)  Official— such  as  manufacturer,  officer  in  a 

large  company,  banker,  government  official 
or  inspector,  etc. 

(C)  Manager— such  as  sales  manager,  store 
“manager,  office  manager,  factory  supervisor, 

etc. 

Proprietor  or  owner — such  as  owner  of  a small 
business,  wholesaler,  retailer,  contractor, 
restaurant  owner,  etc. 

(D)  Semiskilled  worker— such  as  factory  machine 

operator,  bus  or  cab  driver,  meat  cutter,  etc. 
Clerical  worker — such  as  bankteller,  bookkeeper, 
sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  mail  carrier, 
messenger,  etc. 

Service  worker— such  as  barber,  waiter,  etc. 
Protective  worker— such  as  policeman,  detec- 
tive,  sheriff,  fireman,  etc. 

(E)  Salesman— such  as  real  estate  or  insurance 

salesman,  factory  representative,  etc. 

(F)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

(G)  Farm  worker  on  ore  or  more  than  one  farm 

(H)  Workman  or  laborer— such  as  factory  or  mine 

worker,  fisherman,  filling  station  attendant, 
longshoreman,  etc, 

( I ) Professional— such  as  accountant,  artist, 

clergyman,  dentist,  doctor,  engineer,  lawyer, 
librarian,  scientist,  college  professor, 
social  worker,  etc. 

( J ) Skilled  worker  or  foreman— such  as  baker, 
“carpenter,  electrician,  enlisted  man  in  the 
armed  forces,  mechanic,  plumber,  plasterer, 
tailor,  foreman  in  a factory  or  mine,  etc. 

(K)  Don't  know 

116.  What  kind  of  school  did  you  attend  when  you  were 
in  the  eighth  grade? 

(A)  A public  school 

(3)  A priva’-''  Catholic  school 

(C)  A privai.-  ^ .wish  school 

( D)  A private  Protestant  school 

( E)  Another  private  school  including  military  school 


IF  YOU  FINISH  BEFORE  TIME  IS  CALLED.  CHECK  YOUR  WORK  ON  THIS  PART  ONLY. 
DO  NOT  WORK  ON  ANY  OTHER  PART  IN  THE  TEST. 
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This  test  book  is  divided  into  several  parts,  or  tests,  and  a questionnaire.  The  tests  are 
to  find  out  how  well  you  can  do  certain  tjq>es  of  problems;  the  questionnaire  is  to  find  out 
certain  facts  about  you. 

Your  teachei"  will  tell  you  the  time  limit  for  each  of  the  tests.  During;  that  time  you  are 
to  work  on  that  test  only.  The  teacher  will  tell  you  when  to  begin  and  when  to  end  each 
test.  If  you  finish  a test  before  time  is  called,  you  may  check  your  work  on  it;  but  you 
may  work  on  any  of  the  others. 

Do  not  worry  if  you  are  unable  to  finish  a test  or  if  there  are  some  questions  you  cannot 
answer.  Many  students  leave  questions  unanswered  and  no  one  is  expected  to  get  every- 
thing right.  You  should  work  as  rapidly  as  you  can  without  sacrificing  accuracy. 

If  a question  seems  too  difficult  for  you  go  on  ,o  the  next  question  rather  than  waste  your 
time.  Your  scores  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  correct  answf^rs.  YOU  ARE  TO 
INDICATE  ALL  OF  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  ANSWER  SHEET  THAT  HAS 
BEEN  GIVEN  TO  YOU.  You  may  use  the  margins  of  the  test  book  for  scratchwork.  but 
no  credit  will  1^  given  for  anything  written  in  the  test  book.  Be  sure  that  all  your  marks 
a^e  black  and  that  they  completely  fill  the  answer  space;  do  not  make  any  stray  marks  on 
your  answer  sheet.  If  you  erase,  do  so  completely;  an  incomplete  erasure  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intended  response.  MARK  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  TO  EACH  QUESTION. 

The  last  part  is  a questionnaire.  It  asks  questions  about  you  and  your  family.  Whatever 
is  true  for  you  is  the  right  answer  for  each  question.  Therefore,  you  probably  know  the 
answer  to  all  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  prefer 
not  to  answer,  you  m.ay  leave  them  out. 

Your  test  answers  and  scores,  and  answers  to  the  questionnaire  will  be  private  DO  NOT 
WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  TEST  BOOK  OR  THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 
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Budget  Bureau  No.  51-6518 
approval  expires  June  30,  1966 


PRINCIPALS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 


For  each  question  mark  the  lettered  space  on  the  answer  sheet  that  corresponds  to  the  letter  of  your  answer.  Mark  only 
one  answer  for  each  question.  You  may  omit  any  question  which  you  would  prefer  not  to  answer,  but  please  answer  them 
all  if  you  possibly  can. 


1. 


What  is  the  lowest  grade  included  in  your  school? 
(If  your  school  is  primarily  a secondary  school, 
but  nursery  grade  or  kindergarten  is  run  in  con- 
junction with  secondary  home  economics,  answer 
for  your  secondary  school  only.) 


4. 


(A) 

Nursery  for  ages  3-  4 

(B) 

Nursery  for  ages  4-5 

(C) 

Kindergarten 

(D) 

Is: 

(E) 

2nd 

(F. 

3rd 

(G) 

4th 

(H) 

5th 

(I) 

6th 

(I) 

7th 

(K) 

8th 

(L) 

9th 

(M) 

10th 

(N) 

11th 

(0) 

12th 

(Elementary  schools  only)  Is  there  a free  nursery 
grade  (prekindergarten)  in  your  school? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  There  is  no  nursery  grade  in  this  school 

(C)  There  is  a nursery  grade;  a fixed  fee  is 

charged  which  is  waived  or  reduced  for 
those  unable  to  pay 

(D)  There  is  a nursery  grade;  a fixed  fee  is 

charged  which  is  never  waived  or  reduced 

(E)  There  is  a nursery  grade  with  a sliding  fee 

scale 


.5. 


Is  your  school  accredited  by  the  state  accrediting 
agency? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Yes,  provisional 

(C)  Yes,  probational 

(D)  No 

(E)  State  accreditation  is  not  available  for  schools 

at  this  grade  level  in  this  state 


2.  What  is  the  highest  grade  included  in  your  school? 


(A) 

1st 

(B) 

2nd 

(C) 

3rd 

(D) 

4th 

(E) 

5th 

(F) 

6th 

(G) 

7th 

(H) 

8th 

(I) 

9th 

(J) 

10th 

(K) 

11th 

(L) 

12th 

6.  Is  your  school  accredited  by  the  regional  accrediting 
agency? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Yes,  provisional 

(C)  Yes,  probational 

(D)  No 

(E)  Regional  accreditation  is  not  available  for 

schools  at  this  grade  level  in  this  region 


How  well  is  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
enforced  for  the  children  in  your  school  district? 


3. 


(Elementary  schools  only)  Is  there  a free  kinder- 
garten in  your  school? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  There  is  no  kindergarten  in  this  school 

(C)  There  is  a kindergarten  in  this  school;  a fixed 

fee  is  charged  which  is  waived  or  reduced 
for  those  unable  to  pay 

There  is  a kindergarten  in  this  school;  a fixed 
fee  is  charged  which  is  never  waived  or 
reduced 

(E)  There  is  a kindergarten  with  a sliding  fee  scale 


(A)  There  is  no  such  law 

(B)  There  is  a compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

but  it  is  poorly  enforced 

(C)  Ti-.ire  is  a compulsory  school  attendance  law. 

and  it  is  thoroughly  and  uniformly  enforced 


8. 


(D) 


How  many  days  was  school  in  session  during  the 
past  academic  year  (1964-65)  ? Include  only  days 
when  both  teachers  and  students  were  present. 


Grid  your  answer, 
proper  procedure. 


Refer  to  the  back  cover  for  the 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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9.  What  is  the  area  of  your  school  plant  site  to  the 
nearest  whole  acre? 

(A)  Less  than  1 acre 

(B)  1 acre 

(C)  2 acres 

(D)  3 acres 
( E)  4 acres 

(F)  5 acres 

(G)  6 acres 

(H)  7 acres 

(I) 8  acres 

( J ) 9 acres  or  more 

10.  About  how  old  is  the  main  classroan  building  of 
your  school  plant? 

(A)  Less  than  1 year  old 

(B)  1-4  years 

(C)  5-9  years 

(D)  10-19  years 

(E)  20-29  years 

(F)  30-39  years 

(G)  40  years  or  older 

11.  Give  the  number  of  instructional  rooms  designed  or 
remodeled  for  class  instruction,  including  all  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  shops.  Exclude  impro- 
vised, makeshift  classrooms  and  general-use 
facilities. 

Grid  your  answer.  Refer  to  the  back  cover  for  the 
proper  procedure. 

12.  Give  the  number  of  improvised  or  makeshift  in- 
structional rooms  used  for  instruction,  but  not 
designed  or  remodeled  for  this  usage;  e.  g.t  base- 
ments, hallways,  etc. 

Grid  your  answer 

13.  This  set  of  questions  deals  with  school  facilities. 

a.  Etoes  your  school  have  a room  set  aside  as  a 
centralized  school  library? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

b.  How  many  catalogued  volumes  are  there  in  your 
school  library? 

(A)  None  or  less  than  249 

(B)  250-499 

(C)  500-749 

(D)  750-999 

(E)  1,000-1,499 

(F)  1,500-2,499 

(G)  2,500-4,999 

(H)  5,000-7,499 

(I)  7,500-9.999 

( J ) 10,000  or  more 
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c.  Does  your  school  have  an  auditorium  which  is 
used  solely  as  an  auditorium? 

(A)  Yes  I 

(B)  No  j 

d.  Does  yaar  school  have  a cafeteria  which  is  used 
solely  as  a cafet-eria? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No  I 

e.  Does  your  school  have  a gymnasium  which  is  used 

solely  as  a gymnasium?  . | 

(A)  Yes  I ] 

(B)  No  I 

f.  Does  your  school  liave  a combination  gymnasium-  | 

auditorium?  | 

(A)  Yes  I 

(B)  No  I 

g.  Does  your  school  have  a combination  cafeteria-  | 

auditorium/  I 

(A)  Yes  I 

(B)  No  I 

h.  Does  your  school  have  a combination  cafeteria-  I 

gymnasium?  | 

(A)  Yes  i 

(B)  No  1 

i.  Does  your  school  have  a cc^bination  cafeteria-  i 

gymnasium- auditorium?  | 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

j.  Does  your  school  have  a shop  with  power  tools? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

k.  Is  space  and  equipment  available  for  students  to  do 

laboratory  work  in  biology?  ■ 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Courses  are  taught  without  laboratory 

(C)  We  offer  no  courses  in  biology 

l.  Is  space  and  equipment  available  for  students  to  do 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Courses  are  taught  without  laboratory 

(C)  We  offer  no  courses  in  chemistry 

GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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m.  Is  space  and  equipment  available  for  students  to  do 
labwatory  work  in  physics? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Courses  are  taught  without  laboratory 

(C)  We  offer  no  courses  in  physics 

n.  Does  your  school  have  a foreign  language  laboratory 
with  sound  equipment? 

(A)  Yes.  with  equipment  installed  in  a fixed  location 

(B)  Yes,  with  p)ortable  equipment 

(C)  Courses  are  taught  without  laboratory 

(D)  We  offer  no  courses  in  foreign  language 

a Does  your  school  have  a room  used  only  for  typing 
iiistruction? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  We  offer  no  courses  in  typing 

p.  Does  your  school  have  an  athletic  field  on  which 
baseball  or  football  can  be  played? 

(A)  Yes,  on  our  school  property 

(B)  Yes.  a community- wide  facility 

(C)  Yes.  on  another  school's  property 

(D)  No  athletic  field 

q.  How  many  movie  projectors  v ith  sound  equipment 
does  your  school  have? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 

(C)  2 

(D)  3 or  more 

r.  Is  there  a kitchen  in  your  school  to  prepare  hot 
meals? 

(A)  Yes 

(3)  No.  but  hot  lunches  are  brought  to  the  school 
(C)  No.  all  students  arrange  their  own  lunches 


14.  What  per  cent  of  students  in  your  school  receive 
free  lunches  each  day? 

None 

1-9% 

10-19% 

20-2^ 

30-39% 

40-49% 

50-59% 

60-69% 

70-79% 

80-89% 

90-99% 

100% 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 

(I) 

(J) 

(K) 

(L) 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


What  per  cent  of  students  in  your  school  receive 
free  milk  each  day? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

(I)  70-79% 

(J)  80-89% 

(K)  90-9^ 

(L)  100% 


How  are  textbooks  provided  for  your  students? 
Check  the  response  which  best  describes  your 
program. 

(A)  All  textbooks  are  free 

(B)  Rental  plan  with  no  waivers  of  rental  fees 

(C)  Rental  plan  with  fees  waived  or  reduced  for 

certain  students 

(D)  All  students  buy  their  own  books 

(E)  Certain  students  receive  books  free,  but  all 

others  buy  their  books 

(F)  Students  buy  some  books,  receive  others  free 

What  is  the  average  age  of  textbooks  furnished 
to  your  students? 

(A)  We  do  not  furnish  textbooks 

(B)  Less  than  4 years  old 

(C)  4-8  years  old 

(D)  9-12  years  old 

(E)  13-16  years  old 

(F>  More  i^an  16  years  old 


What  is  the  copyright  date  of  the  regular  class 
reading  book  used  in  your  3rd  grade? 

(A)  No  3rd  grade  in  this  school 

(B)  1964-65 

(C)  1961-63 

(D)  1958-60 

(E)  1953-57 

(F)  1948-52 

(G)  Before  1948 


What  is  the  copyright  date  of  the  basic  biology  text- 
book used  in  your  school? 

(A)  No  biology  taught  here 

(B)  1964-65 

(C)  1961-63 

(D)  1958-60 

(E)  1953-1957 

(F)  1948-1952 

(G)  Before  1948 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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Are  the  textbooks  used  in  your  instructional  program 
available  in  sufficient  numbers  in  your  school? 


26. 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


How  many  teachers  are  on  your  teaching  staff  this 
school  year,  not  counting  librarians,  counselors 
and  administrative  personnel?  Count  part-time 
teachers  according  to  full-time  equivalents;  for 
example,  two  half-time  teachers  would  count  as 
one  full-time  teacher. 


What  percentage  of  your  students  attend  school  for 
less  than  full  or  normal  school  day?  Do  not  count 
kindergarten  or  nursery  school  pupils. 


Grid  your  answer 


(A)  None 

(B)  1-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

(I)  70-79% 

(J)  80-89% 

(K)  90-99% 

(L)  100% 


27. 


Based  on  the  number  of  classroom  teachers  in  your 
school  as  of  September,  1964,  what  proportion  left 
for  reasons  other  than  death  or  retirement. 


22. 


23. 


er|c 


(A)  Less  than  5% 

(B)  5 to  9% 

(C)  10  to  14% 

(D)  15  to  19% 

(E)  20  to  29% 

(F)  30  to  49% 

(G)  50%  or  more 


Does  your  school  give  intelligence  tests  to 
students? 


(A)  Yes,  in  1 grade  only 

(B)  Yes,  in  2 grades 

(C)  Yes,  in  3 grades 

(D)  Yes,  in  4 or  more  grades 

(E)  No 


28.  Is  there  an  official  te  lUre  system  for  teachers  in 
your  school  system? 

(A)  Contracts  are  on  a yearly  basis— no  tenure  . 

(B)  Tenure  is  awarded  to  teachers  on  the  recom- 

mendation of  school  officials 

(C)  If  they  meet  all  of  the  qualifications  for  the 

position,  teachers  are  automatically  placed 
on  tenure  after  a certain  fixed  period  of  time 
established  by  school  system  or  state  regu- 
lations 


Does  your  school  give  standardized  achievement 
tests  to  students? 


29. 


^A) 

Yes, 

in 

3) 

Yes, 

in 

(C) 

Yes, 

in 

(D) 

Yes, 

in 

(E) 

Yes, 

in 

(F) 

Yes, 

in 

(G) 

Yes, 

in 

(H) 

Yes, 

in 

(I) 

Yes, 

in 

(J) 

No 

1 grade  only 

2 grades 

3 grades 


6 grades 


Are  National  Teacher  Examinations  or  equivalent 
local  examinations  used  for  appointing  teachers  to 
your  school? 

(A)  Yes,  used  for  all  positions 

(B)  Yes,  used  for  some  positions 

(C)  No 


30. 


24. 


Does  your  school  give  interest  inventories  to 
students? 


Is  there  an  art  teacher  for  your  school? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  1 day  per  week  or  less 

2 days  per  week 

3 days  per  week 

4 or  more  days  per  week 


(C)  Yes, 

(D)  Yes, 

(E)  Yes, 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 


Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

Yes, 

No 


in  1 grade 

in  2 grades 

in  3 grades 

ii;  4 or  more  grades 


31.  Is  there  a music  teacher  for  your  school? 


25. 


Do  you  have  a room  specifically  used  as  an  infirmary 
or  health  room  for  the  care  of  sick  children? 


(A)  No 

(B)  Yes, 

(C)  Yes. 

(D)  Yes. 

(E)  Yes. 


1 day  per  week  or  less 

2 days  per  week 

3 days  per  week 

4 or  more  days  per  week 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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32. 


34. 


35. 


Is  there  a speech  correction  teacher  (speech 
therapist)  for  your  school? 


(A) 

No 

(B) 

Yes. 

1 day  per  week  or  less 

(C) 

Yes. 

2 days  per  week 

(D) 

Yes. 

3 days  per  week 

(E) 

Yes. 

4 or  more  days  per  week 

33. 


What  provisions  are  there  for  student  mental  health 
problems  in  your  school? 

(A)  There  is  a psychologist  at  our  school  full-time 

(B)  There  is  a psychologist  at  our  school  part-time 

(C)  We  have  a referral  arrangement  with  a mental 

health  clinic 

(D)  Other 

(E)  None 


In  full-time  equivalents,  how  many  teachers  do  you 
have  in  your  school  who  teach  remedial  reading 
classes? 


(A)  None 

(B)  One.  less  than  full-time 

(C)  One  full-time 

(D)  One  full-time  and  one  part-time 

(E)  Two 

(F)  Three 

(G)  Four  or  more 


In  full  time  equivalents,  how  many  guidance 
counselors  do  you  have  in  your  school? 

(A)  None 

(B)  One.  less  than  full-time 

(C)  One  full-time 

(D)  One  iijll-time  and  one  part-time 

(E)  Two 

(F)  Three 
Four 
Five 

(!)  Six 

( J ) Seven  or  more 


(G) 

(H) 


36.  Do  you  have  a librarian  in  your  school? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes.  a teacher  who  also  acts  as  librarian 

(C)  Yes.  a part-time  librarian 

(D)  Yes.  a full-time  librarian 

(E)  Yes.  two  or  more  full-time  librarians 


.37.  Do  you  have  a nurse  on  duty  in  your  school? 


(A)  No 

(B)  Yes. 

(C)  Yes. 

(D)  Yes. 


a teacher  who  also  acts  as  a nurse 
a part-time  nurse 
a full-time  nurse 
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38. 


43. 


EX)es  a school  attendance  officer  (or  home- school 
counselor)  serve  your  school? 


(A)  No 

(B)  Yes. 


a teacher  who  also  acts  as  a school 
attendanc:e  officer 
(C)  Yes.  a part-time  school  attendance  officer 
Yes,  a full-time  school  attendance  officer 


(D) 


39. 


Which  CHie  of  the  following  best  describes  the 
practices  for  assignment  of  pupils  to  your  school? 

(A)  All  pupils  in  a particular  geographic  area 

attend  this  school  with  no  or  few  transfers 
allowed 

(B)  Pupils  in  this  particular  geographic  area  are 

generally  assigned  to  this  school  but  transfers 
are  frequently  allowed 

(C)  Pupils  are  assigned  to  this  school  on  the  basis 

of  intelligence,  achievement,  or  their  program 
of  study 

(D)  All  pupils  in  this  district  may  attend  this 

school 

(E)  Some  other  practice  is  followed 


40.  What  is  the  total  enrollment  in  your  school? 
Grid  your  answer 


41.  (Senior  high  schools  only)  How  many  students 
graduated  from  the  12th  grade  during  the  1964-65 
school  year? 

Grid  your  answer 


42.  About  what  is  the  average  daily  percentage  of 
attendance  in  your  school? 


(A)  Over  98% 

(B)  97-98% 

(C)  95-96% 

(D)  93-94% 

(E)  91-92% 

(F)  86-90% 

(G)  85%  or  lower 


About  what  percentage  of  your  students  are  white? 


(A)  None 

(B)  1-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

(I)  70-79% 

(J)  80-89% 

(K)  90-99% 

(L)  All 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 


44.  What  percentage  of  your  students  this  year  are 
transfers  from  another  school?  (Do  not  count 
students  who  had  completed  the  highest  grade 
in  the  school  from  which  they  came.) 

(A)  0-4% 

(B)  5-9% 

\ (C)  10-14% 

:t  (D)  15-19% 

I (E)  20-24% 

::  (F)  25%  or  more 


45.  About  what  percentage  of  the  students  who  attended 
I your  school  last  year  are  now  attending  a different 

.1  school?  Do  not  count  those  who  moved  because  of 

graduation  or  preanotion. 

(A)  0-4% 

I (B)  5-9% 

' (C)  10-14% 

(D)  15-19% 

(E)  20-24% 

(F)  25%  or  more 


46.  What  is  the  approximate  percentage  of  all  girls  who 
enter  your  10th  grade  but  drop  out  before  graduation? 
Do  not  include  girls  who  transfer  to  another  school 
in  your  calculations. 

( (A)  School  does  not  have  10th  grade 

I (B)  0-4% 

I (C)  5-9% 

(D)  10-14% 
t (E)  15-19% 

t (F)  20-29% 

f'  (G)  30  39% 

(H)  40-49% 

; ( I ) 50%  or  more 


47.  What  is  the  approximate  percentage  of  all  boys  who 
enter  your  10th  grade  but  drop  out  before  gradua- 
tion? Do  not  include  boys  who  transfer  to  another 
school  in  your  calculations. 

(A)  School  does  not  have  10th  grade 

(B)  0-4% 

(C)  5-9% 

(D)  10-14% 

(E)  15-19% 

(F)  20-29% 

(G)  30-39% 

(H)  40-49% 

( I ) 50%  or  more 
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48.  For  each  of  the  following  areas,  indicate  whether 
there  are  problems  of  discipline  with  the  students 
in  this  school. 

a.  Is  there  a problem  of  destruction  of  school  property? 

(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  moderate 

(C)  Yes,  slight 

(D)  None 


b.  Is  there  a problem  of  impertinence  and  discourtesy 
to  teachers? 


(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  moderate 

(C)  Yes,  slight 

(D)  None 


c.  Is  there  a problem  of  tension  between  racial  or 
ethnic  groups? 


(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  modera 

(C)  Yes,  slight  ■ 

(D)  None 


d.  Is  there  a problem  of  stealing  of  a serious  nature 
(money,  cars,  etc.)? 


(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  moderate 

(C)  Yes,  slight 

(D)  None 


e.  Is  there  a problem  of  physical  violence  against 
teachers? 

(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  moderate 

(C)  Yes,  slight 

(D)  None 


f.  Is  there  a problem  of  using  narcotics  or  stimulants? 

(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  moderate 

(C)  Yes,  slight 

(D)  None 


g.  Is  there  a problem  of  drinking  intoxicants  on  school 
property? 

(A)  Yes,  severe 

(B)  Yes,  moderate 

(C)  Yes,  slight 

(D)  None 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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49.  (Senior  high  schools  only)  About  what  percentage  of 
your  entire  graduating  class  last  year  is  now  en- 
rolled in  a regular  2- year  or  4- year  college? 


52. 


(A.  , 

(B)  1-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

(I)  70-79% 

(J)  80-89% 

(K)  90-99% 

(L)  100% 


50. 


(Senior  high  schools  only)  About  what  percentage  of 
your  graduating  class  last  year  went  on  to  some 
post- high- school  education  or  training  of  some 
kind  other  than  a junior  college  or  4- year  college 
(for  example,  beauty  school,  technical- vocational 
school,  or  business  school)?  Do  not  include  mili- 
tary service  or  post-graduase  high  school  work. 


(A)  0% 

(B)  1-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

(I)  70-79% 

(J)  80-89% 

(K)  90-99% 

(L)  100% 


51. 


(Senior  high  schools  only)  About  what  percentage  of 
the  nonwhite  students  who  graduated  last  year  are 
now  enrolled  in  a regular  2- year  or  4- year  college? 


(A)  No  nonwhite  students  in  class 

(B)  0% 

(C)  1-9% 

(D)  10-19% 


(E)  20-29% 

(F)  30-39% 

(G)  40-49% 

(H)  50-5^ 

(I)  60-69% 

(J)  70-79% 

(K)  80-89% 

(L)  90-99% 

(M)  100% 
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(Senior  high  schools  only)  About  what  percentage  of 
the  nonwhites  in  your  graduating  class  last  year  went 
on  to  some  post- high- school  education  or  training  of 
some  kind  other  than  a junior  college  or  4- year 
college  (for  example,  beauty  school,  technical- 
vocational  school,  or  business  school)?  Do  not  in- 
clude military  service  or  postgraduate  high  school 
work. 


I 


(A)  No  nonwhite  students  in  class 

(B)  0% 

(C)  1-9% 

(D)  10-19% 

(E)  20-29% 

(F)  30-39% 

(G)  40-49% 

(H)  50-59% 

(I)  60-69% 

(J)  70-79% 

(K)  80-89% 

(L)  90-99% 

(M)  100% 


53.  Approximately  how  many  all- Negro  or  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  sent  a representative  to  talk  with  in- 
terested students  in  your  high  school  last  year? 


(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 to  5 

(D)  6 to  10 

(E)  11  to  20 

(F)  21  or  more 


54.  Approximately  how  many  all-white  or  predominantly 
white  colleges  sent  a representative  to  talk  wift  in- 
terested students  in  your  high  school  last  year? 


(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 to  5 

(D)  6 to  10 

(E)  11  to  20 

(F)  21  or  more 


55. 


When  you  were  an  undergraduate  student,  were  you 
enrolled  in  a college  (or  school)  of  education,  in- 
cluding normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges? 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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As  of  June,  1965,  how  many  years  had  you  been  a 
principal  (or  assistant  principal)  in  any  school? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 or  4 

(D)  5 to  9 

(E)  10  to  14 

(F)  15  to  19 

(G)  20  to  29 

(H)  30  or  more 


As  of  June,  1965,  how  many  years  had  you  been 
principal  in  this  school? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 or  4 

(D)  5 to  9 

(E)  10  to  14 

(F)  15  to  19 

(G)  20  to  29 

(H)  30  or  more 


58.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

(A)  Under  26 

(B)  26  to  35 

(C)  36-45 

(D)  46-55 

(E)  56-65 

(F)  66  or  over 


59.  What  is  your  sex? 


(A)  Male 

(B)  Female 


60.  What  is  the  highest  earned  college  degree  that  you 
hold?  Do  not  report  honorary  degrees. 


(A)  No  degree 

(B)  A degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than 

4 years  work 

(C)  Bachelor's  degree 

(D)  Master's  degree 

(E)  Professional  or  specialist  diploma  (sixth  year) 

(F)  Doctor  's  degree 
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61.  What  was  your  major  field  of  study  in  undergraduate 
school?  If  you  had  two  majors,  mark  the  one  in  which 
you  took  the  most  work. 


(C) 

(D) 

(E) 
(F> 
(0> 
(H) 


(A)  Agriculture 

(B)  Biological  Sciences 
Business—  Commercial 
Elementary  Education 
Engineering 
English  or  Journalism 
Foreign  Language 
Home  Economics 

( I ) Industrial  Arts 

( J ) Mathematics 

(K)  Music — Art 

(L)  Philosophy 

(M)  Physical  Education— Health 
Physical  Science 
Psychology 

Social  Science,  including  History 
Vocational  or  Technical  Education 
Special  Education 
Other 

1 did  not  go  to  college 


(N) 

(O) 

(P) 

(Q) 

(R) 

(S) 

(T) 


Which  of  the  categories  below  best  describes  the 
institution  where  you  took  most  of  your  under- 
graduate college  courses?  If  you  took  equal  course 
work  in  several  institutions,  answer  in  terms  of 
the  last  institution  attended. 


(A)  1 did  not  go  to  college  (Skip  to  67) 

(B)  Public — university,  college,  or  technological 

institution 

(C)  Public — normal  school  or  teachers  college 

(D)  Public— other  (junior  college,  etc.) 

(E)  Private— university,  college,  or  technological 

institution 

(F)  Private— normal  school  or  teachers  college 

(G)  Private— other  (junior  college,  etc.) 


NOTE:  If  you  did  not  go  to  college,  please  omit 
questions  63  through  t6  and~continue  with  ques- 
tion  67. 


63. 


What  was  the  highest  degree  offered  by  that  ihstitu- 
tion  when  you  were  a student? 


(A)  Certificate  only 

(B)  Bachelor's  degree 

(C)  Master's  degree 

(D)  Professional  or  specialist  diploma  (sixth  year) 

(E)  Doctor's  degree 
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64.  What  is  the  location  of  that  institution? 

(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  In  this  state  but  outside  this  city,  town,  or 

county 

(C)  In  another  state  in  the  U.S. 

(D)  In  Puerto  Rico  or  another  U.S.  possession 

(E)  In  Mexico 

(F)  In  Canada 

(G)  In  a country  other  than  the  U.S.,  Canada, 

or  Mexico 

65.  When  you  attended  that  institution,  how  many  of  the 
students  were  white? 

(A)  All 

(B)  90-99% 

(C)  75-89% 

(D)  50-74% 

(E)  25-49% 

(F)  10-24% 

(G)  1-9% 

(H)  None 


66.  How  many  credits  of  college  work  have  you  had 
beytHid  your  highest  degree? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 to  10  semester  hours 

(C)  11  to  20  semester  hours 

(D)  21  to  30  semester  hours 

(E)  31  or  more  semester  hours 

67.  Are  you  .... 

(A)  Negro 

(B)  white 

(C)  American- Indian 

(D)  Oriental 

(E)  other 

68.  Are  you  of  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican- American 
background? 

(A)  Rjerto  Rican 

(B)  Mexican-American 

(C)  Neither  of  these 

69.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  general  reputation  of 
this  school  among  educators  in  this  area? 

(A)  Among  the  best 

(B)  Better  than  average 

(C)  About  average 

(D)  Below  average 

(E)  Inferior 

(F)  Don't  know 


I 

% 
• a 


70.  About  what  per  cent  of  your  total  school  time  do 

you  devote  to  teaching?  | 

(A)  None  ^ 

(B)  1-25%  f 

(C)  26-50% 

(D)  51-75%  i 

(E)  76%  or  more 


71.  Wliat  will  be  the  total  annual  salary  that  you  receive 
from  this  school  system  this  year?  (Estimate” sup- 
plements for  extra  service  by  using  supplements 
from  last  year) 

(A)  Below  $4,000 

(B)  $4,000  to  $4,999 

(C)  $5,0<D0  to  $5,999 

(D)  $6,000  to  $6,999 

(E)  $7,000  to  $7,999 

(F)  $8,000  to  $8,999 

(G)  $9,000  to  $9,999 

(H)  $10,000  to  $14,999 

(I)  $15,000  to  $19,999 
( J ) $20,000  or  more 


72,  Which  best  describes  the  location  of  your  school? 

(A)  In  a rural  area 

( B)  In  a residential  suburb 

(C)  In  an  industrial  suburb 

(D)  In  a small  town  (5,000  or  less) 

(E)  In  a city  of  5,000  to  50,000 

(F)  In  a residential  area  of  a larger  city  (over 

50,000) 

(G)  In  the  inner  part  of  a larger  city  (over  50,000) 


73,  Which  best  describes  the  pupils  served  by  this 
school? 

(A)  All  children  of  professional  and  white-collar 

workers 

( B)  Mostly  children  of  professional  and  white- 

collar  workers 

(C)  Children  from  a general  cross  section  of  the 

community 

(D)  Mostly  children  of  factory  and  o.rher  blue-collar 

w'orkers 

(E)  All  children  of  factory  and  blue-collar  workers 

(F)  Children  of  rural  families 


74,  Is  there  a public  library  of  at  least  5,000  books 
within  walking  distance  of  your  school? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 
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75.  How  many  families  of  your  students  are  represented 

at  a typical  meeting  of  the  PTA  or  similar  parent 
group? 

(A)  We  have  no  parents’  organization 

( B)  Only  a few 

(C)  Less  than  half 

(D)  About  half 

(E)  Over  half 

( F ) Almost  all  af  them 


76.  Approximately  how  long  is  the  academic  school  day 
for  pupils?  ^ 

(A)  4 hours  or  less 

(B)  4y  hours 

(C)  5 hours 

(D)  5 j hours 

(E)  6 hours 

(F)  62'  hours 

(G)  7 hours 

(H)  7 2 hours  • 

» 

(I) 8  hours  or  more 


77.  What  is  ;he  lowest  grade  in  this  school  in  which 
students  take  different  courses  from  different 
teachers?  (Do  not  include  special  teachers  for 
art,  muuic,  physical  education,  or  remedial 
progranrs.) 

(A)  6th  or  earlier 

(B)  7tli 

(C)  8tli 

(D)  9th 

(E)  lOtli 

(F)  lltii 

(G)  12tli 

(H)  Not  at  all 


i’8.  (Senior  high  schools  only)  Which  of  the  following 
curricula  does  your  school  have?  * 

a.  College  preparatory 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


b.  Commercial 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


c.  General 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


O 


d Vocational 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


e.  Agriculture 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


f.  Industrial  Arts 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


79. 


(Senior  high  school  1 Check  below  the 
describes  the  classification  of  your 


item  that  best 
hool. 


(A)  An  academic  school  with  strong  ei;;phasi3  on 

college  preparation 

(B)  A comprehensive  school 

(C)  A special  curriculum  school  that  is  designed 
/r>v  serve  the  culturally  disadvantaged 

(D)  Vocational,  technical,  or  trade  school 

(E)  Commercial  or  business,  school 


80.  Does  your  school  carry  out  grouping  or  tracking  of 
students  according  to  ability  or  achievement? 

(A)  Yes,  for  all  students 

(B)  Yes,  for  highest  achieving  students  only 

(C)  Yes,  for  lowest  achieving  students  onlv 

(D)  No  ' 

81.  If  you  checked  A,  B,  or  C ah.ive  (Question  80) 
check  which  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
system  of  grouping. 

(A)  Pupils  are  placed  in  a particular  group  and 
attend  ail  classes  within  this  group 
( B)  Pupils  may  be  in  different  groups  for  different 
subjects  depending  on  their  ability  in  that 
subject 

82.  What  proportion  of  your  students  are  in  the  highest 
track  or  group? 

(A)  Question  doesn’t  apply 

(B)  0-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

(I)  70-79% 

( J ) 80%  or  more 
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ss. What  proportion  of  your  students  are  in  the  lowest 
track  or  group? 

(A)  Question  doesn't  apply 

(B)  0-9% 

(C)  10-19% 

(D)  20-29% 

(E)  30-39% 

(F)  40-49% 

(G)  50-59% 

(H)  60-69% 

( I ) 70-79% 

( J ) 80%  or  itiore 


84.  About  what  percentage  of  students  moved  from  one 
track  to  a higher  track  since  September.  1964  ? 

(A)  Question  doesn't  apply 

( B)  None 

(C)  1-4% 

(D)  5-9% 

(E)  10-14% 

<F)  15-19% 

(G)  20-39% 

(H)  40-59% 

( I ) 60%  or  more 


85.  About  what  percentage  of  students  moved  from  one 
track  to  a lower  track  since  September.  1964  ? 

(A)  Question  doesn't  apply 

(B)  None 

(C)  1-4% 

(D)  5-9% 

(E)  10-14% 

(F)  15-19% 

(G)  20-39% 

(H)  40-59% 

( I ) 60%  or  more 

86.  Does  your  school  provide  an  accelerated  curriculum? 

(A)  Yes,  in  all  academic  subjects 

(B)  Yes,  in  several  subjects 

(C)  Yes,  in  one  or  two  subjects 

(D)  No 


87.  When  did  nonwhites  first  enter  your  school? 

(A)  This  year 

( B)  Within  the  last  2 years 

(C)  3 to  5 years  ago 

( D)  5 to  10  years  ago 

(E)  More  than  10  years  ago 

(F)  This  school  has  always  been  entirely  nonwhite 

(G)  There  are  no  nonwhites  here 
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88.  (Senior  high  school  only).  What  opportunity  is  there 
for  students  in  your  school  to  obtain  advanced  place- 
ment or  credit  in  college? 

(A)  We  offer  one  or  more  courses  of  the  College 

Board  Advanced  Placement  Program 

( B)  We  offer  our  own  advanced  courses 

(C)  Mo  special  courses,  but  students  may  qualify 

through  Advanced  Placement  Examinatimis 

( D)  No  opportunity 

89.  What  is  the  policy  in  your  school  regarding  promo- 
tion of  slow  learners? 

(A)  The  pupil  must  repeat  grades  in  which  he  has 

done  failing  work 

( B)  The  pupil  must  repeat  courses  in  which  he  has 

done  failing  work 

(C)  Pupils  identified  as  slow  learners  are  not  en- 

rolled or  are  transferred  to  other  schools 

( D)  Tiie  pupil  is  promoted  with  his  age  group 


90.  Which  of  the  following  extracurricular  activities  are 
offered  by  your  school?  Mark  A for  each  that  is 
offered.  Mark  B for  each  that  is  not  offered. 

a.  Student  government 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

b.  School  newspaper 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


I 

I 
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c.  School  magazine  or  annual 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


d.  Inter  school  athletics  for  boys 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


e.  Interschool  athletics  for  girls 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


f. 


g- 


Intramural  atliletics  for  boys 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


Intramural  athletics  for  girls 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 
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h.  Orchestra  and/or  band 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

i.  Glee  club  and/or  chorus 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

j.  National  Honor  Society 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

k.  Subject-matter  clubs  (such  as  math  club,  Latin 
club,  etc.) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

l.  Chess  club 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


91.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  homework  per  day 
which  students  in  your  school  are  expected  to  do? 

(If  your  school  includes  both  elementary  and 
secondary  grade  students,  answer  for  secondary 
grade  students  only) 

(A)  Students  are  not  usually  given  out-of-class 

assignments 

(B)  Less  than  1 hour 

(C)  1-2  hours 

(D)  2-3  hours 

(E)  3-4  hours 

(F)  5 hours  or  more 

92.  What  percentage  of  your  students  are  taking  courses 
or  special  class  work  in  remedial  arithmetic  or 
remedial  mathematics? 

(A)  0-4% 

(B)  5-9% 

(C)  10-14% 

(D)  15-19% 

(E)  20-24% 

(F)  25%  or  more 

(G)  Not  offered  in  this  school 


m.  Hobby  clubs  (such  as  stamp  club,  Hi-Fi  club,  etc.) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

n.  Drama,  plays 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


o.  Debate  team 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


p.  Social  dances 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

q.  Military  cadets  (ROTC,  NDCC,  etc.) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


93.  What  percentage  of  your  students  are  taking  courses 
or  special  class  work  in  remedial  reading  or 
remedial  English? 

(A)  0-4% 

(B)  5-9% 

(C)  10-14% 

(D)  15-19% 

(E)  20-24% 

(F)  25%  or  more 

(G)  Not  offered  in  this  school 
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r.  Service  club  (such  as  Key  Club,  Hi-Y,  etc.) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

s.  Religious  clubs  (such  as  Newman  Club,  etc.) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 
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94.  For  each  of  the  following  groups,  indicate  whether 
your  school  provides  separate  classes,  either  during 
the  regular  school  day  or  after  school  hours. 

a.  Low  IQ  or  mentally  retarded  students 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


b.  Behavior  and  adjustment  problems 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


c.  Non-English  speaking  students 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

d.  Rapid  learners 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

e.  Special  skills  or  talents  (e.  g. , art,  music) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

f.  Those  with  speech  impairments 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

g.  The  physically  handicapped? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


Below  is  a list  of  current  school  issues  on  which  we 
want  the  judgments  of  educational  administrators  through- 
out the  country.  Please  answer  each  in  terms  of  your 
judgment  of  the  best  educational  practice. 

95.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  represents  the  best  educational 
practice,  in  your  estimation? 

(A)  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  should  be 

maintained  regardless  of  any  racial  imbalance 
produced 

(B)  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  should  be 

maintained,  but  where  possible  a device, 
such  as  reducing  the  grade  span  of  schools, 
"pairing"  schools,  or  another  practice,  should 
be  used  to  promote  racial  balance 

(C)  The  idea  of  neighborhood  elementary  schools 

can  be  abandoned  without  significant  loss 


96.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  bussing  of  ele- 
rnentary  school  children  represents  the  best  educa- 
tional practice  in  your  estimation? 

(A)  Children  should  not  be  bussed  to  a school  other 

than  their  neighborhood  school 

(B)  Children  should  be  bussed  to  another  school 

only  to  relieve  overcrowding 

(C)  Nonwhite  children  should  be  bussed  to  another 

school  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance 
( D)  Both  white  and  nonwhite  children  should  be 
bussed  to  schools  with  a predominantly 
different  racial  composition,  to  achieve 
racial  balance 


I 
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97.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a sound  basis  in  educational 
policy  for  giving  compensatory  programs  to  culturally 
disadvantaged  students  at  extra  costs  per  pupil? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Undecided 

98.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
school  with  an  all  nonwhite  or  predominantly  non- 
white student  body? 

(A)  An  all-white  faculty 

(B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

( D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

( E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  IDoesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn't 

matter 


99.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
school  with  a racially  heterogeneous  student  body? 

(A)  An  all-white  faculty 

( B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

(D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  Doesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn't 

matter 

100.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
school  with  an  all-white  or  predominantly  white 
student  body? 

(A)  An  all-white  faculty 

(B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

( D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  Doesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn't 

matter 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 
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PRINCIPALS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions 

This  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  building  principals  of  schools  in  which 
students  are  tested. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  ALL  OF  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  ANSWER 
SHEET  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  YOU. 

Be  sure  that  all  your  answer  marks  are  black  and  that  they  completely  fill  the  spaces. 
Do  not  make  any  stray  marks  on  your  answer  sheet.  If  you  erase,  do  so  completely; 
an  incomplete  erasure  may  be  considered  as  an  intended  response.  MARK  ONLY  ONE 
ANSWER  TO  EACH  QUESTION. 

In  several  questions  you  are  asked  to  supply  a number.  The  instruction  is  "Grid  your 
answer."  For  each  of  these  questions,  please  write  one  digit  of  the  number  in  each 
of  the  large  boxes  on  the  answer  sheet.  If  your  answer  has  fewer  digits  than  there  are 
boxes,  write  your  answer  as  far  to  the  right  as  possible.  Put  O's  in  the  unused  boxes 
at  the  left  of  your  answer.  Then  go  down  the  column  under  each  large  box,  find  the 
small  space  containing  the  corresponding  digit,  and  blacken  that  small  box.  For  ex- 
ample, if  your  answer  were  390  where  four  boxes  are  provided  on  the  answer  sheet, 
the  grid  would  look  like  this: 
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TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 

This  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  all  persons  in  the  schools  in  which  students  are  tested  who  fall  into  either 
of  the  two  following  categories: 

(a)  teachers  teaching  one  or  more  classes  this  year. 

(b)  anyone  who  spends  more  than  five  hours  per  week  in  guidance  counseling. 

* 

Mark  the  space  on  the  answer  sheet  that  is  correct  for  you  for  each  question.  Mark  only  one  answer  for  each  question. 
You  may  omit  any  question  which  you  would  prefer  not  to  answer,  but  please  answer  them  all  if  you  possibly  can. 


PART  I 


1.  What  is  your  sex'* 

(A)  Male 

(B)  Female 

2.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

(A)  Under  26 

( B)  26  to  35 

(C)  36  to  45 

(D)  46  to  55 

(E)  56  to  65 

(F)  66  or  older 


Where  have  you  spent  most  of  your  life? 

(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  In  this  state  outside  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(C)  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

(D)  In  Puerto  Rico  or  another  U.  S.  possession 

(E)  In  Mexico 

( F)  In  Canada 

(G)  In  a country  other  than  the  U.  S.  , Canada,  or 

Mexico 

In  what  type  of  community  have  you  spent  most  of 
your  life?  (Give  your  best  estimate  if  you  are  not 
sure.) 

(A)  In  the  open  country  or  in  a farming  community 

(B)  In  a small  town  (less  than  10,000  people)  that 

was  not  a suburb 

(C)  Inside  a medium  size  city  (10,000  to  100,000 

people) 

(D)  In  a suburb  of  a medium  size  city 

(E)  Inside  a large  city  ( 100,000  to  500,000  people) 

( F)  In  a suburb  of  a large  city 

(G)  In  a very  large  city  (over  500,000  people) 

(H)  In  a suburb  of  a very  large  city 


6. 


Are  you  .... 

(A)  Negro 

(B)  white 

(C)  American  Indian 

(D)  Oriental 

(E)  other 


Are  you  of  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican  American 
background? 


7. 


(A)  Puerto  Rican 

( B)  Mexican  American 

(C)  Neither  of  these 


Where  did  you  graduate  from  high  school? 

(A)  A high  school  in  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  A high  school  in  this  state,  but  outside  this 

city,  town,  or  county 

(C)  A high  school  in  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

(D)  A high  school  in  Puerto  Rico  or  another  U.  S. 

possession 

(E)  A high  school  in  another  country 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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8.  What  work  does  (did)  your  father  do?  You  probably 

Will  not  find  his  exact  job  listed,  but  mark  the  an- 
swer space  corresponding  to  the  one  that  is  closest. 

yschnical— such  as  draftsman,  surveyor, 
medical  or  dental  technician,  etc. 

(B)  Official  — such  as  manufacturer,  officer  in  a 

large  company,  banker,  official  or  inspec- 
tor. etc. 

(C)  Manager  such  as  sales  manager,  store  man- 

ager, office  manager,  factory  supervisor, 
etc. 

Proprietor  or  owner— such  as  owner  of  a small 
business,  wholesaler,  retailer,  contractor, 
restaurant  owner,  etc. 

geniiskilled  worker— such  as  factory  machine 
operator,  bus  or  cab  driver,  meat  cutter,  etc. 
Clerical  worker— such  as  bankteller.  bookkeeper 
sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  mail  carrier, 
messenger,  etc. 

Service  worker- such  as  a oarber.  waiter  etc 
Protective  worker-such  as  itoliceman.  defec- 
tive. sheriff,  fireman,  etc. 

(E)  Salesman  such  as  real  estate  or  insurance 

salesman,  factory  representative,  etc. 

( F ) Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

garm  worxer  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 
Workman  or  laborer— such  as  factory  or  mine 
worker,  fisherman,  filling  station  attendant, 
longshoreman,  etc. 

(I)  Professional— such  as  accountant,  artist, 
clergyman,  dentist,  doctor,  engineer, 
lavvyer,  librarian,  scientist,  college  pro- 
fessor. social  worker,  etc. 

( J ) Skilled  worker  or  foreman-.-^iiirh  as  baker, 
carpenter,  electrician,  enlisted  man  in  the 
armed  forces,  mechanic,  plumber,  plasterer, 

/I.-V  foreman  in  a factory  or  mine.  etc. 

(K)  Don’t  know 


9.  How  many  years  of  school  did  your  father  complete? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 

(B)  Finished  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school 

(D)  Finished  high  school 

(E)  Technical  or  business  school  after  high  school 

(F)  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a regular  4 year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 
( I ) Don’t  know 


ERLC 


10. 


How  many  years  of  school  did  your  mother  complete? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 

(B)  Finished  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school 

(D)  Finished  high  school 

(E)  Technical  or  business  school  after  high  school 

(F)  Some  college,  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a regular  4 year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 
( I ) Don’t  know 


1 1 . What  is  the  highest  earned  college  degree  you  hold? 
Do  not  report  honorary  degrees. 

(A)  No  degree 

( B)  A degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4 years 

work 

(C)  A Bachelor’s  degree 

(D)  A Master’s  degree 

(E)  Professional  or  Specialist  diploma  (Sixth  year) 

(F)  A Doctor’s  degree 

12.  What  was  your  major  field  of  study  in  undergraduate 
school?  If  you  had  two  majors,  mark  the  one  in 
which  you  took  most  work. 

(A)  Agriculture 

(B)  Biological  Science 

(C)  Business — Commercial 

(D)  Elementary  Education 

(E)  Engineering 

(F)  English  or  Journalism 

(G)  Foreign  Language 

(H)  Home  Economics 

( I ) Industrial  Arts 
( J ) Mathematics 

(K)  Music— Art 

(L)  Philosophy 

(M)  Physical  Education— Health 

(N)  Physical  Science 

(O)  Psychology 

(P)  Social  Sciences,  including  History 

(Q)  Vocational  or  Technical  Education 

(R)  Special  Education 

( S ) Other 

(T)  I did  not  go  to  college. 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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13.  Which  of  the  categories  below  best  describes  the 

institution  where  you  took  most  of  your  undergraduate 
college  courses?  If  you  took  equal  course  work  in 
several  institutions,  answer  in  terms  of  the  last 
institution  attended. 

(A)  I did  not  go  to  college  (Skip  to  question  25) 

( B)  Public  — university  or  technological  institution 

(C)  Public— normal  school  or  teachers  college 

(D)  Public— other  (junior  college,  etc.) 

(E)  Private— university,  college,  or  technological 

institution 

(F)  Private— normal  school  or  teachers  college 

(G)  Private— other  (junior  college,  etc.) 


NOTE:  If  you  did  not  go  to  college,  omit  questions 
14  through  24,  and  continue  with  question  25. 


14.  What  was  the  highest  degree  offered  by  that  institu- 
tion when  you  were  a student? 

(A)  Certificate  only 

(B)  Bachelor's  degree 

(C)  Master’s  degree 

(D)  Professional  or  specialist  diploma  (Sixth  year) 

(E)  Doctor’s  degree 


15.  What  is  the  location  of  that  institution? 

(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  In  this  state  but  outside  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(C)  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

( D)  In  Puerto  Rico  or  another  U,  S.  possession 

(E)  In  Mexico 

( F ) In  Canada 

(G)  In  a country  other  than  the  U.  S.  Canada,  or 

Mex  ico 


16.  When  you  attended  that  institution,  how  many  of  the 
students  were  white? 

(A)  All 

(B)  90-99% 

(C)  75-89% 

(D)  50-74% 

(E)  25-49% 

(F)  10-24% 

(G)  1-9% 

(H)  None 
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Questioiib  17  through  23  ask  you  what  your  college  was 
like  when  you  went  there.  Answer  for  the  same  institu- 
tion as  in  the  questions  above. 

17.  Was  there  keen  competition  among  most  of  the 
students  for  high  grades? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

18.  Did  freshmen  have  to  take  orders  from  upperclass- 
men for  a period  of  time? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

19.  Were  most  of  the  students  of  a very  high  calibre 
academically? 

(^)  Yes 
(B)  No 


20.  Did  you  often  discuss  with  other  students  how  to 
make  money? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


21.  Were  the  students  under  a great  deal  of  pressure  to 
get  good  grades? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


22.  Did  you  say  hello  to  students  you  didn't  know? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


23.  How  would  you  rate  the  academic  level  of  your 

college  among  all  the  nation’s  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? (Give  your  best  estimate) 

(A)  Top  10% 

(B)  11-20% 

(C)  21-30% 

(D)  31-40% 

(E)  41-50% 

(F)  51-60% 

(G)  61-70% 

(H)  71-80% 

(I)  81-90% 

( J)  91-100% 


y. 
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24. 


25. 


How  many  credits  of  college  work  have  you  had 
beyond  your  highest  degree? 

(A)  None 

(3)  1 to  10  semester  hours 

(C)  11  to  20  semester  hours 

(D)  21  to  30  semester  hours 

(E)  3l  or  more  semester  hours 


As  of  June  1965,  what  was  the  total  number  of  years 
of  full -time  teaching  experience  you  have  liad? 
(Consider  counseling  as  teaching  experience.) 


26. 


27. 


(A) 

None 

(B) 

1 or  2 

(C) 

3 or  4 

(D) 

5 to  9 

(E) 

10  to  14 

(F) 

15  to  19 

(G) 

20  to  29 

(H) 

30  or  more 

As  of  June  1965,  what  was  the  number  of  years  of  full- 
time teaching  experience  you  have  had  in  this  school? 
(Consider  counseling  as  teaching  experience.) 

(A)  None 

( B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 or  4 

(D)  5 to  9 

(E)  10  to  14 

(F)  15  to  19 

(G)  20  to  29 

( H)  30  or  more 


In  the  last  school  year  ( 1964-65),  how  many  school 
days  were  you  absent  from  work? 

(A)  I was  not  a isgular  teacher  or  counselor  last 

year 

(B)  None 

(C)  1 or  2 

(D)  3 to  6 

(E)  7 to  15 

( F)  16  or  more 


28.  What  type  of  state  teaching  certification  do  you  have? 

(A)  Noncertified 

(B)  Temporary,  provisional,  or  emergency 

certification 

(C)  Regular  certification  but  less  than  the  highest 

certification  in  this  state 

(D)  The  highest  certification  offered  in  this  state 

(normally  life,  permanent,  or  long-term) 


29.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  assigned  to  this  particular 
school  rather  than  .some  other  school  in  this  district? 

( A)  1 asked  to  work  in  this  school 
( B)  I was  placed  in  this  school 
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30.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  summer  institutes 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  c 
financed  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  or 
by  the  1965  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Ac-.l 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 

(C)  2 or  3 

( D)  4 or  more 

31.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  summer  institutes  or 
comparable  training  programs  that  offer  special 
training  in  teaching  or  counseling  the  culturally 
disadvantaged? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes.  1 

(C)  Yes  2 or  more 

32.  What  will  be  your  total  annual  salary  from  this 
school  system  this  year?  (Estimate  supplements 
for  extra  services  by  using  supplements  from  last 
year.) 

(A)  Below  $3,000 

(B)  $3,000  to  $3,999 

(C)  $4,000  to  $4,999 

(D)  $5,000  to  $5,999 

(E)  $6,000  to  $6,999 

(F)  $7,000  to  $7,999 

(G)  $8,000  to  $8,999 

(H)  $9,000  to  $9,999 
( 1 ) $10,000  or  more 

33.  Overall,  how  would  you  ra'e  students  in  your  school 
on  how  hard  they  try  in  school? 

(A)  Excellent 

(B)  Good 

(C)  Average 

(D)  Fair 

(E)  Poor 


34.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  academic  ability 
level  of  the  students  in  this  school? 

(A)  Excellent 
( B)  Good 

(C)  Average 

(D)  Fair 

(E)  Poor 
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35.  What  is  your  empioy.Tient  status  in  this  school 
system? 

(A)  I am  on  a tenured  appointment. 

(B)  I have  a regular  full-time  appointment  but  not 

on  tenure. 

(C)  I am  a substitute  teacher  on  temporary  assign- 

ment. 

36.  Are  you  a member  of  any  national  honorary  society 
such  as  Kappa  Delta  Pi  or  Phi  Beta  Kappa? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

37.  Suppose  you  could  go  back  in  time  and  start  college 
again;  in  view  of  your  present  knowledge,  would  you 
enter  the  teaching  profession? 

(A)  Definitely  yes 

(B)  Probably  yes 

(C)  Undecided 

( D)  Probably  no 

(E)  Definitely  no 

38.  If  you  could  choose,  would  you  be  a faculty  member 
in  some  other  school  r.^ther  than  this  one? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Maybe 

(C)  No 

39.  What  kind  of  a high  school  would  you  most  like  to 
work  in?  (Answer  even  if  you  are  not  a high  school 
teacher.) 

(A)  An  acadenuc  school  with  strong  emphasis  on 

college  preparation 

(B)  A comprehensive  school 

(C)  A special  curriculum  school  that  is  designed  to 

serve  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
( D)  Vocational . technical  or  trade  school 
(E)  Commercial  or  business  school 

40.  If  you  could  take  your  choice  of  school  settings, 
which  would  you  select  from  among  the  following? 

(A)  All  children  of  professional  and  white-collar 

workers 

(B)  Mostly  children  of  professional  and  white- 

collar  workers 

(C)  Children  from  a general  cross  section  of  the 

community 

(D)  Mostly  children  of  factory  and  other  blue-collar 

workers 

(E)  All  children  of  factory  and  other  blue-collar 

workers 

(F)  Children  of  rural  families 

(G)  I have  no  preference 


41.  What  kind  of  school  do  you  prefer  to  work  in,  as  far 
as  ethnic  composition  is  concerned? 

(A)  A school  with  predominantly  Anglo  Saxon 

students 

(B)  A school  with  a mixture  of  Anglo  Saxons  and 

minority  ethnic  groups 

(C)  A school  with  predominantly  minority  ethnic 

groups 

( D)  I have  no  preference 

42.  What  kind  of  school  do  you  prefer  to  work  in,  as  far 
as  racial  composition  is  concerned? 

(A)  An  all  white  school 

(B)  A mostly  white  school  but  with  some  nonwhite 

students 

(C)  A school  that  has  about  half  white  and  half  non- 

white  students 

( D)  A mostly  nonwhite  school  but  with  some  white 

students 

(E)  A school  with  all  nonwhites 
( F ) I have  no  preference 

43.  What  type  of  class  do  yoi'.  most  like  to  teach  or 
counsel? 

(A)  A high  ability  group 

(B)  An  average  ability  group 

(C)  A low  ability  group 

(D)  A mixed  ability  group 

(E)  1 have  no  preference 

44.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  general  reputation  of 
this  school  among  teachers  outside  the  school? 

(A)  Among  the  best 

(B)  Better  than  average 

(C)  About  average 

(D)  Below  average 

(E)  A poor  school 

(F)  Don't  know 

45.  About  what  percentage  of  the  students  you  teach  or 
counsel  this  year  are  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 to  9% 

(C)  10  to  24% 

(D)  25  to  49% 

(E)  50  to  74% 

(F)  75  to  89% 

(G)  90  to  99% 

(H)  All 
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46.  Below  is  a list  of  current  school  issues  cn  which  we 
want  the  judgments  of  teachers  throughout  the  country, 
Please  -inswer  each  in  terms  of  your  judgment  of  the 
best  educati9nal  practice. 


a.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  represents  the  best  educational 
practice,  in  your  estimation? 

(A)  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  should  be 

maintained  regardless  of  any  racial  imbalance 
proauced. 

(B)  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  should  be 

maintained,  but  where  possible  a device,  such 
as  reducing  the  grade  span  of  schools,  "pairing" 
schools,  or  another  practice,  should  be  used 
to  promote  racial  balance. 

(C)  The  idea  of  neighboi.::Tod  elementary  schools  can 

be  abandoned  without  significant  loss, 

b.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  bussing  of  elemen- 
tary school  children  represents  the  best  educational 
practice  in  your  estimation? 

(A)  Children  should  not  be  bussed  to  a school  other 
than  their  neighborhood  school, 

( B)  Children  should  be  bussed  to  another  school  but 
only  to  relieve  overcrowding, 

(Cj  Nonwhite  children  should  be  bussed  to  another 
school  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

(D)  Both  white  and  nonwhite  children  should  be 

bussed  into  schools  with  a predominantly 
different  racial  composition,  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 


c.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a sound  basis  in  educational 
policy  for  giving  compensatory  programs  to  cuN 
turally  disadvantaged  students  at  extra  per  puoil 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Undecided 
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d.  V/hat  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
school  with  an  all  nonwhite  or  predominantly  non' 
white  student  body? 

(A)  An  all  white  faculty 
( B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

(D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  Doesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn’t 

matter 


e.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
school  with  a racially  heterogeneous  student  body? 

(A)  An  all  whi.e  faculty 
( B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

(D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  Doesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn’t 

matter 

f.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
school  with  an  all  white  or  predominantly  white 
student  body? 

(A)  An  all  white  faculty 
( B)  Predominantly  v/hite  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

(D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  Doesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn’t 

matter 
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47. 


Surveys  of  school  problems  show  a number  of  things 
reported  by  teachers  as  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  school.  Below  is  a partial  list  of  these  prob- 
lems. Mark  Y (yes)  for  those  situations  that  con- 
stitute a problem  in  your  school.  Mark  N (no)  for 
those  that  do  not  constitute  a problem  in  your  school. 


51. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

i. 

]• 

k. 

l. 

m. 


o. 

P- 

q- 


s. 

t. 

u. 


The  home  environment  of  the  students  is  not  good. 
Pupils  are  not  well  fed  and  well  clothed. 

The  different  races  or  ethnic  groups  don't  get 
along  together. 

Parents  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  school. 

There  is  too  much  competition  for  grades. 

There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  athletics. 

There  are  too  many  absences  among  students. 

The  classes  are  too  large  for  effective  teaching. 
There  should  be  a better  mixture,  the  students 
are  all  too  much  of  one  tyTpe. 

Too  much  time  has  to  be  spent  on  discipline. 

The  students  aren't  really  interested  in  learning. 
There  is  a lack  of  effective  leadership  from  the 
school  administration. 

The  parents  put  too  much  pressure  on  the  students 
for  good  grades. 

The  teachers  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  work  well 
together. 

Teachers  have  too  little  freedom  in  such  matters 
as  textbook  selection,  curriculum,  and  discipline. 
There  is  too  much  student  turnover. 

The  parents  don't  take  enough  interest  in  their 
childrens'  school  work. 

We  have  poor  instructional  equipment:  supplies, 
books,  laboratory  equipment,  etc. 

There  are  too  many  interruptions  during  class 
period.s. 

There  is  too  much  teacher  turnover. 

There  is  too  much  turnover  of  administrators. 


52. 


48.  A.re  you  a member  of  any  teachers'  associations? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  an  officer 

(C)  Yes,  an  active  worker 

(D)  Yes,  a member  but  not  an  active  worker 

49.  Do  you  read  regularly  any  national  educational  or 
subject  matter  journals  such  as  the  NBA  journal. 

The  Nation's  Schools.  The  English,  journal,  etc.? 

(A)  No.  not  regularly 

(B)  Yes,  1 regularly 

(C)  Yes,  2 regularly 

(D)  Yes,  3 or  more  regularly 

50.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  full-time  in  public  education 
until  you  reach  retirement  age? 

(A)  Definitely  yes 

(B)  Probably  yes 

(C)  Probably  no 

(D)  Definitely  no 
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About  how  many  hours  a day  do  you  spend  outside 
of  your  scheduled  work  day  in  preparation  for 
teaching  or  counseling? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 

(C)  2 

(D)  3 

(E)  4 or  more 

How  many  hours  a day  do  you  spend  in  classroom 
teaching  this  year? 

(A)  None  (Skip  to  question  63) 

(B)  J 

(C)  2 

(D)  3 

(E)  4 

(F)  5 

(G)  6 or  more 


NOTE:  if  you  spend  nc  time  in  classroom  teaching,  omit 
questions  53  through  62  and  continue  with  ques- 
tion 63. 


53.  On  the  average,  how  many  students  do  you  have  per 
class  this  year?  If  you  teach  only  one  class,  answer 
for  that  one.  Write  the  number  in  the  spaces  at  the 
top  of  the  answer  area.  If  the  number  is  less  than 
100,  put  a 0 in  the  first  space,  then  write  the  num- 
ber; if  the  number  is  less  than  10.  put  O's  in  the 
first  and  second  spaces,  then  write  the  number  in 
the  third  space.  Now  blacken  the  spaces  below  the 
three  numbers  you  have  v/ritten  which  correspond 
to  those  numbers. 

54.  (Omit  if  you  teach  only  fifth  grade  or  below.)  How 
many  different  subjects  are  you  teaching  this  term? 
Count  different  levels  of  a subject  as  different  sub- 
jects. For  example.  9th  and  10th  grade  English 
are  two  subjects,  and  3rd  and  4th  year  French  are 
two  subjects. 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 


(H)  8 or  more 
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ss. Apart  from  any  time  on  official  assignment  in 
guidance,  how  many  hours  a week  do  you  spend  in 
individual  or  group  counseling,  both  formal  and 
informal? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 hours  per  week 

(C)  3 to  5 hours  per  week 

(D)  6 to  10  hours  per  week 

(E)  11  or  more  hours  per  week 

S6.  (Omit  if  you  teach  only  Sth  grade  or  below.)  For 
each  area  listed,  indicate  how  many  courses  you 
are  teaching  in  that  area  this  year.  NOTE:  Courses 
at  different  levels  should  be  counted  separately: 
for  example,  first  year  French  and  second  year 
French  would  be  two  foreign  language  courses. 

(A)  None 

(B)  One 

(C)  Two 

(D)  Three 

(E)  Four 

(F)  Five  or  more 

a.  Science  courses  such  as  biology,  chemistry, 
general  science,  and  physics 

b.  Foreign  languages  such  as  French,  German, 
and  Latin 

c.  Social  studies  such  as  history,  civics,  and 
economics 

d.  English  including  literature,  drama,  speech, 
and  journalism 

e.  Mathematics  such  as  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry.  Do  not  include  commercial 
arithmetic  or  shop  mathematics. 

f.  Industrial  arts  such  as  general  shop,  wood- 
working,  metalworking,  drafting.  Do  not 
include  job  training  courses. 

g.  Vocational  education,  trade  education,  and  job 
training  such  as  auto  mechanics,  foundry, 
distributive  education,  and  health  occupations. 

h.  Commercial  such  as  typing,  shorthand,  book- 
keeping.  and  commercial  arithmetic 

i.  Agriculture 

j.  Home  economics 

k.  Health  and  physical  education 

l.  Other  such  as  art,  music,  orientation 


57.  Because  of  ability  grouping  of  students  in  some 
schools,  some  teachers  teach  students  at  pre- 
dominantly one  ability  level.  Which  of  the  categories 
below  best  fits  your  classes? 

(A)  All  high  ability  groups 
( B)  All  low  ability  groups 

(C)  Combination  of  various  ability  groups 

(D)  Ability  grouping  is  not  used  in  this  school 


58.  What  is  the  lowest  grade  in  which  you  teach  this 
year? 

(A)  Nursery  or  kindergarten 

(B)  1 

(C)  2 

(D)  3 

(E)  4 

(F)  5 

(G)  6 

(H)  7 

(I)  8 

(J) 9 

(K)  10 

(L)  11 

(M)  12 


59.  What  is  the  highest  grade  in  which  you  teach  this 
year  f 

(A)  Nursery  or  kindergarten 

(B)  1 

(C)  2 

(D)  3 

(E)  4 

(F)  5 

(G)  6 

(H)  7 

(I)  8 

(J)  9 

(K)  10 

(L)  11 

(M)  12 

60.  From  a realistic  viev/point,  there  may  be  some 
jobs  from  which  Negroes  have  been  excluded.  Do 
you  personally  feel  that  a teacher  or  guidance 
counselor  should  encourage  Negro  students  to 
aspire  to  such  jobs? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  Yes,  with  a full  discussion  of  the  difficulties 

(C)  No 

( D)  No  opinion 

61.  In  general,  what  type  of  institution  would  be  best 
for  most  Negroes  who  are  going  to  college? 

(A)  Most  Negroes  will  be  better  off  going  to  a 
Negro  college 

( B)  Most  Negroes  will  be  better  off  going  to  a 
predominantly  white  college 
(C)  It  makes  little  or  no  difference  either  way 
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62.  If  you  could  choose  only  between  these  two  kinds  of 
students,  which  would  you  rather  teach? 

(A)  A student  with  average  ability  whose  parents 

have  given  him  a strong  interest  in  school 
achievement. 

(B)  A student  with  high  ability  whose  parents  have 

not  given  him  any  interest  in  school  achieve- 
ment. 


63.  Do  you  spend  any  of  your  time  on  assignment  as  a 
school  guidance  counselor?  Do  not  count  home  room 
activities. 

(A)  No  (Skip  to  question  73) 

(B)  Yes,  less  than  5 hours  per  week  (Skip  to 

question  73) 

(C)  Yes,  5 hours  per  week  (Skip  to  question  73) 

(D)  Yes,  6 to  10  hours  per  week 

(E)  Yes,  11  to  15  hours  per  week 

(F)  Yes,  16  to  20  hours  per  week 

(G)  Yes,  21  to  25  hours  per  week  . 

(H)  Yes,  more  than  25  hours  per  week 

NOTE:  If  you  spend  5 hours  or  less  each  week  as  a 
guidance  counselor  (you  answered  option  A, 
B,  or  C in  question  63),  go  to  question  73. 

If  you  spend  more  than  5 hours  a week  in 
counseling,  please  continue  with  questions 
64  through  72. 

64.  What  title  best  describes  your  official  counseling 
position? 

(A)  Counselor 

(B)  Guidance  counselor 

(C)  Adjustment  counselor 

(D)  Vocational  counselor 

(E)  Director  of  Guidance 

(F)  Dean 

(G)  Vice  principal 

(H)  Other 


66.  How  many  different  students,  on  the  average, 
counsel  in  a week? 


do  you 


(A) 

Under  10 

<B) 

10-19 

(C) 

20-29 

(D) 

30-39 

(E) 

40-49 

(F) 

50-59 

(G) 

60-69 

(H) 

70  or  more 

For  question  67,  use  the  following  scale  by  marking  the 
appropriate  space  on  the  answer  sheet. 


(A) 

Under  5% 

(B) 

5-9% 

(C) 

10-14% 

(D) 

15-19% 

(E) 

20-24% 

(F) 

25-29% 

(G) 

30-34% 

(H) 

35-39% 

(I) 

40-44% 

(J) 

45-49% 

(K) 

50%  or  more 

For  each  of  the  counseling  areas  listed  below  in  ques- 
tion 67,  indicate  the  approximate  percentage  of  total 
counseling  time  with  pupils  that  you  devote  to  each  over 
the  whole  school  year: 


67.  a.  Educational  counseling:  course  selection, 
programming,  etc. 

Educational  counseling:  college  choice, 
college  major,  etc. 

Personal  and/or  emotional  adjustment,  etc. 
Vocational,  job  selection,  etc. 


b. 

c. 

d. 


65.  How  many  students  are  formally  assigned  to  you  in 
your  capacity  as  guidance  counselor? 

(A)  Under  200 

(B)  200-249 

(C)  250-299 

(D)  300-349 

(E)  359-399 

(F)  400-499 

(G)  500-699 

(H)  700  or  more 
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68.  As  of  June,  1965,  how  many  j/ears  of  experience 
had  you  had  as  a part-  or  full-time  guidance 
counselor? 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 years 

(C)  3 or  4 years 

(D)  5 to  9 years 

(E)  10  to  14  years 

(F)  15  to  19  years 

(G)  20  or  more  years 

69.  Was  guidance  or  a related  discipline  (e.g. , 
psychology)  your  major  area  of  study  leading  to 
your  highest  degree? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


70.  How  many  professional  guidance  counseling 

organizations  do  you  belong  to,  such  as  American 
School  Counselor  Association,  NVGA,  APGA,  etc.  ? 

(A)  None 

(B)  One 

(C)  Two 

(D)  Three 

(E)  Four 

(F)  Five 

(G)  Six  or  more 
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71.  Hew  many  professional  guidance  counseling  journals 
do  you  read  regularly?  (Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal,  National  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly. 

(A)  NcMie 

(B)  Ont 

(C)  Two 

(D)  Tliree 

(E)  Four  or  more 


72.  If  you  had  to  choose  a single  one,  which  of  the 
following  sources  of  information  do  you  think  best 
predicts  a pupil's  success  or  failure  in  higher 
education? 

(A)  Teacher  recommendation (s) 
iS)  Group  or  individual  intelligence  or  scholastic 
aptitude  test  scores 

(C)  Other  standardized  test  scores  (e.  g. , person- 

ality and  vocational  inventories,  etc.) 

(D)  School  grades 

(E)  Other 
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PART  II 


The  final  part  of  the  questionnaire  consists  of  a short  test  of  verbal  facility.  It  is  voluntary  and  anonymous,  as  is  the 
remainder  of  the  questionnaire.  It  is  included  to  obtain  a simple  measure  of  the  verbal  facility  of  teachers  throu<^hout 

SLr1ca°n  "ch  Sen  ^n  1%5  ^ ^ essential  for  assessing  the  educational  opportunities°of 


Most  people  finish  these  questions  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less, 
with  anyone  before  you  answer  them. 


Please  do  not  refer  to  any  book  or  discuss  these  questions 


Each  quesnon  consists  of  a sentence  in  which  one  word  is  missing;  a blank  indicates  where  the  word  has  been  removed 
from  the  sentence.  Beneath  each  sentence  are  five  words,  one  of  which  is  the  missing  word.  You  are  to  select  the 
missing  word  by  deciding  which  one  of  the  five  words  ^ fits  in  with  the  meaning  of  the  sen-ence. 


Sample  Question 


We  had  worked  hard  all  day  so  that  by  evening  we 
were  quite . 

(A)  small  (B)  tired  (C)  old 
(D)  untrained  (E)  intelligent 


If  you  understand  the  sample  sentence  you  will  realize  that  "tired”  is  the  missing  word  because  none  of  the  other  words 

anH  III  of  the  Sentence.  Next,  on  the  answer  sheet,  you  find  the  space  numbered  the  same  as  the  question 

and  blacken  the  space  which  has  the  same  letter  as  the  missing  word. 


73.  Dick  apparently  had  little in  his  own  ideas 

for  he  desperately  feared  being  laughed  at. 

(A)  interest  (B)  depth  (C)  confidence 
(D)  difficulty  (E)  continuity 


78.  Down  with  them  ail!  I am  taking  my for  all 

the  humiliation  I endured  in  my  youth. 

(F)  revenge  (G)  punishment  (H)  reward 
(J)  time  (K)  opportunity 


74.  No  money  should  be  wasted  on  luxuries  until  ail 
have  been  provided  for. 

(F)  assets  (G)  opportunities  (H)  resources 
(J)  proceeds  (K)  necessities 

75.  France  is  still,  if  not  the  only  country  in  the  world 

where  is  an  art,  at  least  the  only  one  where 

the  dressmaker  and  the  milliner  are  artists. 

(A)  democracy  (B)  behavior  (C)  society 
(D)  dress  (E)  conversation 


76.  The of  the  animals  was  astounding;  they 

would  sit  unmoving  as  we  walked  about  and  took 
their  pictures. 

(F)  stupidity  (G)  tameness  (H)  grace 

(J)  shyness  (K)  photography 

77.  He  told  the  story  apparently  with  indifference,  yet 

with  enough  to  fix  the  words  in  his  hearers ' 

memory. 

(A)  jurisdiction  (B)  literacy  (C)  emphasis 
(D>  insight  (E)  ecstasy 


79.  At  sea  he  was  an  amateur,  not  an  expert,  and  thus 

for  the  first  time  became  an instead  of  a 

man  of  action. 

(A)  authority  (B)  instigator  (C)  onlooker 
(D)  outcast  (E)  inspiration 

80.  Science,  art,  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion 

are  the  institutions  that great  civilizations 

from  mere  groups  of  villages. 

(F)  regulate  (G)  extricate  (H)  distinguish 

(J)  release  (K)  save 

81.  As  often  happens  to  those  in  a bad  humor,  it  seemed 

to  him  that  everyone  regarded  him  with and 

that  he  was  in  everybody's  way. 

(A)  aversion  (B)  curiosity  (C)  respect 

(D)  understanding  (E)  fear 
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82.  People  in  temperate  climates,  faced  with  many 

, gain  resources  within  themselves  which 

eventually  lead  to  a greater  prosperity  than  that 
posvsessed  by  people  where  living  conditions  are 
easier. 

(F)  obstacles  (G)  directions  (H)  advantages 
(J)  possibilities  (K)  experiences 

83.  He  was  fired  from  a job  sorting  oranges  because  he 

was  not  able  to well  enough. 

(A)  produce  (B)  sample  (C)  walk 
(D)  discriminate  (E)  dye 

84.  During  the  course  of  the  trial  he  exhausted  every 

form  of in  an  attempt  to  prove  his  innocence. 

(F)  camouflage  (G)  intrigue  (H)  appeal 
(J)  credit  (K)  insistence 

85.  To  make  you  understand  my  jjoint  I must  go  back  a 

bit  and  seem  to  change  the  subject,  but  the 

will  soon  be  plain. 

(A)  correction  (B)  effect  (C)  origin 
(D)  controversy  (E)  connection 

86.  In  pace,  the  industrial  revolution  has  been  not  a 

revolution  at  all  but  a change,  dependent 

on  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  individuals  and  limited 
by  the  scarcity  of  men  possessing  these  qualities. 

(F)  gradual  (G)  sudden  (H)  deliberate 
(J)  doubtful  (K)  debatalsle 

87.  The  shortage  of  wage  labor  in  the  farming  districts 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  devices. 

(A)  delayed  (B)  threatened  (C)  determined 
(D)  quickened  (E)  characterized 

88.  You  deplore  heresy  only  if  you  accept  an  orthodoxy; 

you  talk  of  damnation  only  if  you  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of 

(F)  recantation  (G)  salvation  (H)  heresy 
( J ) perfection  (K)  error 
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89.  Because  of  the  system  of  growing  crops  until  the 

land  was , cotton  culture  was  ever  on  the 

move  in  quest  of  fresh  and  fei'tile  soils. 

(A)  e.xhausted  (B)  cleared  (C)  reclaimed 
(D)  improved  (E)  satiated 

90.  The  paper  currency  did  not  depreciate  to  a great 

degree,  but  it  tended  to  - - with  the  success 

or  failure  of  allied  armies  and  with  the  conditions 
of  the  crops  and  trade. 

(F)  balance  (G)  diminish  (H)  circulate 
(J)  stabilize  (K)  fluctuate 


91.  Himself  a man  who  had  vainly  striven  against 

he  readily  accepted  the  dollar  sign  as  the  hallmark 
of  success. 

(A)  graft  (B)  materialism  (C)  suppression 
(D)  defeat  (E)  poverty 


92.  To  be  dependent  upcm  them  would  embitter  my  v/hole 

life;  I should  feel  begging  to  be  far  less . 

(F)  criminal  (G)  degrading  (H)  restricting 
(J)  mistaken  (K)  crucial 

93.  Even  when  the  profession  is  fairly  lucrative,  its 

gains  are by  the  fact  that  the  work  must  all 

be  done  by  the  practitioner's  own  hand. 

(A)  obscured  (B)  exaggerated  (C)  increased 
(D)  developed  (E)  limited 


94.  The  early  Pii 
against  


sought  to  fortify  themselves 
cquiring  the  habit  of  self-denial. 


(F)  generosi  J temptation  (H)  happiness 

( J 1 life  ution 


95.  Consumption  «.  .leclines  in  periods  of  eco- 
nomic stress  because  it  is  the  most of  all 

essential  food  elements. 

(A)  desirable  (B)  nutritious  (G)  concentrated 
(D)  stable  (E)  expensive 

96.  They  could  tell  from  the  ^Jark  funnel-shaped  cloud 
coming  their  way  that  a tornado  was  probably 


(F)  present  (G)  crucial  (H)  normal 
(J)  over  (K)  imminent 
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97.  The  diplomatic  remonstrance  was  so that 

it  was  almost  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war. 

(A)  well-worded  (B)  astute  (C)  strong 

(D)  intentional  (E)  clever 

98.  When  the of  universal  suffrage  based  on 

universal  ignorance  was  perceived,  education  was 
given  a new  significance. 

(F)  equality  (G)  danger  (H)  loss 
(J  ) usefulness  (K)  success 

99.  The  art  of  reading  comes  without  undue  pains  to  a 

great  many  of  us,  but  it  is  a gift  which  is  certainly 
not . 

(A)  exclusive  (B)  profitable  (C)  ap’-reciated 
(D)  universal  (E)  refused 


loa 


101. 


Assuming  that  most  writing  problems  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  sentence,  the  author  concentrated  on 

the as  the  focal  point  of  his  freshman  English 

textbook. 

(F)  paragraph  (G)  theme  (H)  sentence 
( J ) topic  (K)  grammar 

•The of  living,  the  arrangement  of  the  day  so 

that  he  might  be  on  time  everywhere  and  leave  no 
detail  unattended,  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his 
vital  energy. 


(A)  necessity 
(D)  exhaustion 


(B)  adventure  (C^ 

(E)  mechanics 


awareness 


102. 


In  trying  to  buiid  up  a new  style  of  design  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  technical  potentialities  of  the  century,  he 

was  just  as  much  an as  the  architect  who 

disguises  a modern  town  hall  as  a Greek  temple. 

(F)  explorer  (G)  atheist  (H)  introvert 
(J)  escapist  (K)  optimist 


THIS  IS  THE  END  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 
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TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Directions 

This  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  all  persons  in  the  school  in  which 
students  are  tested  who  fall  into  either  of  the  two  categories  below: 

a.  teachers  teaching  one  or  more  classes  this  year. 

b.  anyone  who  spends  more  than  five  hours  a week  in  guidance 
counseling. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  ALL  OF  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  ANSWER 
SHEET  THAT  HAS  BEEN.  GIVEN  TO  YOU. 

Be  sure  that  all  your  answer  marks  are  black  and  that  they  completely  fill  the 
spaces.  Do  not  make  any  stray  marks  on  your  answer  sheet.  If  you  erase, 
do  so  completely:  an  incomplete  erasure  may  be  considered  as  an  intended 
response.  MARK  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  TO  EACH  QUESTION. 
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Budget  Bureau  No.  51-6518 
approval  expires  ]une  30,  1966 


Educational  Opportunities  Survey 
SUPERINTENDENTS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  the  superintendent  of  each  school  district 
in  which  students  take  the  School  Survey  Tests. 

Please  complete  this  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  Educational  Testing  Service  as 
soon  as  possible.  Your  responses  should  be  marked  in  this  booklet.  Make  at.  X in 
the  space  to  the  left  of  your  answer  choice,  or  write  the  numbers  called  for  in  the 
spaces  provided.  Mark  only  one  answer  to  each  question. 

Since  Part  IV  asks  for  school  system  statistics  you  may  v/ish  to  have  someone  else 
record  that  information  before  you  do  the  other  parts.  Please  complete  Parts  I.  II. 
and  III  yourself,  as  they  are  concerned  with  policy,  opinion,  and  personal  informa- 
tion. You  may  leave  out  any  question  which  you  would  prefer  not  to  answer,  but 
please  answer  them  all  if  you  possibly  can. 

When  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire,  please  insert  it 
in  the  business  reply  envelope  supplied  with  your  shipment 
of  sample  Survey  materials,  and  mail  to  £TS. 
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PART  I ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  GENERAL 

1.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  practices  for  the  assignment  of  elementary  school  pupils  in  this  school 
district?  (Do  not  consider  trainable,  educable,  or  physically  handicappedTJ 

(1)  All  pupils  in  a particular  geographic  area  attend  the  elementary  school  for  that  area  with  no  or  few 

transfers 

(2)  Pupils  in  a particular  geographic  area  are  generally  assigned  to  the  elementary  school  serving 
their  area,  but  transfers  to  another  school  are  frequently  allowed 

(3)  Pupils  are  assigned  to  certain  schools  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  or  achievement 

( 4)  Students  attend  any  school  of  their  choice  within  the  district 

( 5)  Some  other  practice  is  followed 


2.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  practices  for  the  assignment  of  secondary  school  pupils  in  this  school 
district?  (Do  not  consider  trainable,  educable,  or  physically  handicapped?) 

(1)  All  pupils  in  a particular  geographic  area  attend  the  secondary  school  for  that  area  with  no  or  few 

transfers 

(2)  Pupils  in  a particular  geographic  area  are  generally  assigned  to  tiie  secondary  school  serving 

their  area,  but  transfers  to  another  school  are  frequently  allowed 

(3)  Pupils  are  assigned  to  certain  schools  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  achievement,  or  program  of 

study 

(4)  Scudents  attend  any  school  of  their  choice  within  the  district 

(5)  Some  other  practice  is  followed 

3.  Are  National  Teacher  Examinations  or  equivalent  local  examinations  used  in  selecting  teachers? 

(1)  Yes 

(2)  No 

4.  If  the  answer  to  Questions  3 is  "Yes": 

a.  What  is  the  cut-off  score  for  elementary  white  teachers? 

What  is  the  cut-off  score  for  secondary  white  teachers? 

b.  What  is  the  cut-off  score  for  elementary  nonwhite  teachers? 

What  is  the  cut-off  score  for  secondary  nonwhite  teachers? 

c.  Are  examination  scores  used  to  give  priority  to  teachers  in  choice  of  schools? 

(1)  Yes 

_ No 

5.  Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  the  teacher  assignment  practices  generally  followed  in  this 
district? 

( 1)  A teacher  is  hired  specifically  to  teach  in  a particular  .chool 

(2)  A teacher  is  hired  by  the  school  system  and  given  a choice  of  where  to  teach 

(3)  A teacher  is  hired  by  the  school  system  and  assigned  to  a school  without  regard  to  personal  choice 

(4)  Assignment  is  based  on  both  personal  choice  and  school  district  needs 

(5)  Other 

GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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6.  Based  on  the  total  number  of  classroom  teachers  in  thiis  district,  as  of  September,  1964,  what  per  cent  left  for 
reasons  other  than  death  or  retirement? 


(1) 

Less  than  5% 

(2) 

5 to  9% 

(3) 

10  to  14% 

(4) 

15  to  19% 

(5) 

20  to  29% 

(6) 

30  to  49% 

(7) 

50%  or  more 

7.  Is  there  an  official  tenure  system  in  this  school  system? 

___  (1)  Yes 
(2)  No 


8.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  general  reputation  of  this  public  school  system  among  educators  in  your  state? 

( 1 ) Among  the  best 

(2)  Better  than  average 

(3)  About  average 

(4)  Below  average 

(5)  Inferior 

(6)  I do  not  know 


9.  Currently,  what  is  the  typical  racial  composition  of  the  faculty  in  schools  in  this  system  with  an  all  or 
predominantly  nonwhite  student  body? 


(1)  Question  does  not  apply;  no  all  nonwhite  or  predominantly  nonwhite  schools  in  this  system 

(2)  All-white  faculty 

(3)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(4)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite  faculty  members 

(5)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(6)  All  nonwhite  faculty 


10.  Currently,  what  is  the  typical  racial  composition  of  the  faculty  in  schools  in  this  system  with  an  all-  or 
predominantly  white  student  body? 


(1)  Question  does  not  apply;  no  all-white  or  predominantly  white  schools  in  this  system 

(2)  All-white  faculty 

(3)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(4)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite  faculty  members 

(5)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(6)  All  nonwhite  faculty 
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PART  U CURRENT  SCHOOL  ISSUES 

Below  is  a list  of  current  school  issues  on  which  we  want  the  judgments  of  educational  administrators  throughout  the 
coimr;  pleasf  answ^^^^^^  in  terms  of  your  judgm_ent  of  the  best  educauonal  practice. 

11.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  neighborhood  elementary  schools  represents  the  best  educational  practice,  in 
your  estimation? 

( 1)  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  should  be  maintained  regardless  of  any  racial  Imba.ance 
produced 

(2)  Neiehborhood  elementary  schools  should  be  maintained,  but  where  possible  a 

' ' ^Such^ "rgrade  span  of  schools,  "pairing"  schools,  or  another  practice,  should  be  used  to 

promote  racial  balance 

(3)  The  idea  of  neighborhood  elementary  schools  can  be  abandoned  without  significant  loss 


12.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  bussing  of  elementary  school  children  represents  the  best  educational 
practice,  in  your  estimation? 

(1)  Children  should  not  be  bussed  to  a school  other  than  their  neighborhood  school 

(2)  Children  should  be  bussed  to  another  school  only  to  relieve  overcrowding 

(3)  Nonwhite  children  should  be  bussed  to  another  school  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance 

(4)  Both  white  and  nonwhite  children  should  be  bussed  into  schools  with  a predominantly  different 
racial  composition,  to  achieve  racial  balance 


13.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a sound  basis  in  educational  policy  for  giving  special  programs  to  culturally  dis 
advantaged  students  at  extra  cost  per  pupil? 

(i)  Yes 

(2)  No 

(3)  Undecided 


14.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a school  with  an  all  nonwhite  or  predominantly  nonwhite 
student  body? 


( 1)  An  all-white  faculty 

(2)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(3)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite  faculty  members 
('J)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

( 5)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(6)  It  does  not  matter 

(7)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(8)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  does  not  matter 
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15.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a school  with  a racially  heterogeneous  student  body? 

( 1)  An  all-white  faculty 

(2)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(3)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite  faculty  members 

( 4)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

( 5)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

( 6)  It  does  not  matter 

(7)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(8)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  does  not  matter 


16.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a school  with  an  all-v/hite  or  predominantly  white  student  body? 

(1)  An  all-white  faculty 

(2)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(3)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite  faculty  members 

( 4)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 
( 5)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(6)  It  does  not  matter 

(7)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(8)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  does  not  matter 
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PART  111  PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

17.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

(1)  Under  26 


(2)  26-35 

(3)  36-45 

(4)  46-55 

(5)  56-65 

(6)  66  or  older 


18.  What  is  your  sex? 


(1)  Male 

(2)  Female 


19.  As  of  June,  1965,  how  many  years  were  you  superintendent  in  this  school  system? 


(1) 

None 

(2) 

1 or  2 

(3) 

3 or  4 

(4) 

5 to  9 

(5) 

'Oto  14 

(6) 

15  to  19 

(7) 

20  to  29 

(8) 

30  or  longer 

20.  What  is  the  highest  earned  college  degree  that  you  hold?  Do  not  report  honorary  degrees. 
( 1 ) No  degree 

(2)  A degree  or  diploma  based  on  less  than  4 years  of  work 

(3)  Bachelor's  degree 

(4)  Master's  degree 

(5)  Professional  or  specialist  diploma  (sixth  year) 

(6)  Doctor's  degree 


21.  How  many  credits  of  college  work  have  you  had  beyond  your  highest  degree? 


(1)  None 

(2)  1 to  10  semester  hours 

(3)  11  to  20  semester  hours 

(4)  21  to  30  semester  hours 

(5)  31  or  more  semester  hours 
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22.  Are  you  ....  ' 

( 1)  Negro 

(2)  White 

( 3)  American  Indian 

(4)  Oriental 

( 5)  Other 

23.  Are  you  of  either  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexi;:an- American  background? 

(1)  Puerto  Rican 

(2)  Mexican -American 

( 3)  Neither  of  these 

24.  Were  you  appointed  or  elected  superintendent  of  this  school  district? 

(1)  Appointed 

(2)  Elected 

25.  Is  the  school  board  in  this  district  appointed  or  elected? 

(1)  Appointed 

(2)  Elected 

(3)  There  is  no  school  board  :in  this  district 

26.  What  is  the  total  number  of  years  of  experience  you  have  had  in  the  educational  profession,  including  your 
years  as  a superintendent? 


( 1)  None  I 

{2)  1 or  2 I 

(3)  3 or  4 I 

(4)  5 to  9 \ 

i 

(5)  10  to  14  f 

\ 

(6)  15  to  19  ) 

(7)  20  to  29  i 

( 8)  30  or  longer  'r 
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i (8)  None 
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f (9)  I did  not  go  to  college 

5- 
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28.  What  will  be  the  total  annual  salary  that  you  will  receive  from  this  school  system  this  year?  (Estimate  supple- 
ments for  extra  service  by  using  supplements  from  last  year. ) 

(1)  Below  $3,000 

(2)  $3,000:.  ;3,999 

______  (3)  $4,000  to  $4,999 

(4)  $5,000  to  $5,999 

(5)  $6,000  to  $6,999 

(6)  $7,000  to  $7,999 

(7)  $8,000  to  $8,999 

( 8)  $9,000  to  $9,999 

(9)  $10,000  to  $14,999 

^(10)  $15,000  to  $19,999 


(11)  $20,000  to  $24,999 

(12)  $25,000  to  $29,999 

(13)  $30,000  to  $34,999 
_( 14)  $35,000  to  $39,999 

( 15)  $40,000  or  over 
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Instructions  for  Part  IV,  System  Statistics 


General  Instructions 


(A) 


Coverage:  Data  arc  requested  for  regular  elementary  and  secondary  schools  only.  Exclude  data  for  Junior  col- 
leges, summer  schools,  and  adult  education. 


(B) 


rime  Periods:  Please  report  all  data  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  current  1965-66  school  year  except  where  noted. 
Items  34,  39,  40,  and  Section  D are  to  be  reported  for  the  1964-65  school  year.  If  your  fiscal  year  ends  on  a 
date  later  than  September  1,  1965,  use  expenditure  data  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  Section  D.  If  your  records 
are  maintained  on  a calendar  year  basis,  report  data  for  the  1964  calendar  year. 


(C) 


^qtries  and  Estimates:  Please  make  every  effort  to  furnish  information  for  all  items  pertinent  to  your  district. 
Where  exact  information  is  not  available  for  any  item,  please  make  estimates  and  label  them  "est".  Enter  a 

dash  (-)  in  any  item  which  does  not  apply  to  your  school  system  and  a zero  (0)  where  the  amount  to  be  reported 
IS  none.  Do  not  leave  any  cell  blank. 


(D)  Salaries:  Salary  data  should  be  stated  as  gross  salary  before  employee  deductions  for  retirement  plans,  taxes,  etc. 

(E)  Count  of  Teachers:  The  totals  for  classroom  teachers  should  be  the  same  for  data  reported  in  items  35  and  36. 

Instructions  for  Individual  Items 


Items  30,  y,  and  33 A:  A school  plant  is  defined  as  a site  and  building  constituting  the  physical  facilities  used  by 
a single  school,  or  by  two  or  more  schools  sharing  the  use  of  common  facilities. 


Item_^  Entries  should  be  based  on  the  staffing  pattern  of  the  local  school  administrative  unit.  Do  not  report, 
vacant  positions.  If  an  employee  serves  in  more  than  one  position,  allocate  him  (or  her)  to  the  position  to  which 
the  greatest  part  of  the  total  time  is  devoted.  If  the  time  is  equally  divided,  allocate  the  person  to  the  position 
which  requires  the  highest  salary  according  to  the  salary  schedules. 


Part-time  positions  should  be  reported  in  terms  of  full-time  equivalents.  For  instance,  the  position  of  a guidance 
^rson  or  librarian  in  a smaller  school  district,  who  is  employed  to  wo.rk  only  half  days  rather  than  the  full  school 

day.  would  be  considered  as  one-half  of  a full-time  position  and  would  be  reported  as  .5  of  a position.  (Convert 
to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a position.) 


^penditure  Items:  The  categories  of  expenditures  shown  here  conform  to  Handbook  II.  Financial  Accounting  tor 
School  Systems,  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1957,  No.  4,  which  generally  serves  as  the  guideline 
for  the  various  State  accounting  systems.  If  your  system  of  record  keeping  places  items  under  general  categories 

different  from  the  major  groupings  of  expenditures  in  this  report,  please  make  an  effort  to  adjust  these  items  to 
the  system  requested  here. 


jjxpenditures  for  textbooks:  Report  here  only  payments  for  textbooks  furnished  free  to  all  public  school 
pupils;  exclude  payment  for  textbooks  furnished  free  to  indigents. 


Expenditures  for  attendance  services:  Attendance  services  consist  of  those  activities  which  have  as  their 
primary  purpose  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  children’s  attendance  at  school,  through  enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws  and  other  means.  Salaries  of  attendance  personnel  include  salaries  paid  attend- 
ance officers,  visiting  teachers,  home-school  counselors,  social  workers,  etc. 


Expenditures  for  health  services:  Include  all  school  district  expenditures  for  health  services  for  public 
school  students  and  employed  personnel. 


Current  expenditures  for  school  purposes  by  agencies  other  than  the  school  system:  Report  here  the  value  of 
services  provided  to  the  school  district  from  public  sources  other  than  school  district  funds. 
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PART  IV  SYSTEM  STATISTICS;  A.  School  Organization  and  Schools 

■(Ignore  theliumbers  above  the  boxes) 


01  02  03  04  05  06  07  08  09  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


29A.  Enter  an  "X**  in  the  box  immediately  above  the 

lowest  and  highest  grades  provided  by  this  school 
system. 


29B  Check  the  most  prevalent  organizational  plan  in  this  district  (answer 
* only  if  system  operates  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools) 


u 

|v 

Nurs 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

6-6 

6-3-3 

8-4 

Other  (specify) 

30.  Number  ot  school  plants  distributed  by  number  ot  pupils  enrolled  and  by  organizational  level,  fall  1965:  Write 
in  the  number  of  schools  in  each  category. 


Enrollment 
Size  Group 


(A) 


1-49 


(B)  50-99 


(C)  100-299 


(D)  300-499 


(E)  500-999 


(F)  1.000-1.499 


(G)  1.500-1.999 


(H)  2.000-3.999 

(I)  4.000  or  over 


i "Totaf 


(1) 


Elementary  Only  (including 
nursery  and  kindergarten) 


(2) 

Elementary  and 
Secondary  Combined 


(3) 

Secondary 

Only 


Total 

Sum  of  1.  2.  3 


31.  Of  the  total  number  of  secondary  schools  leported  in  columns  2 and  3 in  Question  30. 
(A)  how  many  are  accredited  by  the  state  accrediting  agency 


(B)  how  many  are  accredited  by  the  regional  accrediting  agency 


32.  Number  of  school  plauts  without  selected  physical  facilities:  (ludicata  the  cumber  of  school  plauts  which  do  no, 
have  each  of  the  specified  facilities) 
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33.  School  lunch,  fall  1965  Nm^^ber 

I (A)  Total  number  of  school  plants  in  which  an  organized  school- lunch  program  is  (operated 

1(B)  Average  number  of  pupils  served  lunch  per  day  in  organized  school  lunch  program 
(C)  Average  number  of  pupils  served  lunch  free  (per  day) 

I (D)  Average  number  of  pupils  served  breakfast  free  (per  day) 


34.  Length  of  school  term  1964-65 

(A)  The  school  year  for  pup’ls:  How  many  days  was  school  in  session  during  the  1964-65 
school  year? 

(B)  The  school  year  for  classroom  teachers:  How  many  days,  including  those  when 
pupils  were  present,  were  teachers  required  to  work? 


PART  IV  B:  Number  of  Instructional  Staff 

35.  Instructional  staff,  fall  1965  (Total  number  of  filled  positions,  full-time  equivalent) 


Type  of  Personnel 

Number  of  Personnel  by  Organizational  Level  ~j 

(1) 

Nursery  and 
Kindergarten 

(2) 

Elementary,  Ex- 
cluding Nursery 
and  Kindergarten 

(3) 

Serving  Both 
Elementary  and 
Secondary  Grades 

(4) 

Secondarj^ 

(5) 

Total 

Sum  of  1-4 

, . V Principals  (including  assistant  and 
' ^ vice  principals) 

Consultants  or  supervisors  of 
' ' instruction 

(C)  Classroom  teachers 

(D)  School  librarians 

,gv  Guidance  and  counseling  personnel 
(nonteaching) 

(F)  Audiovisual  and  TV  personnel 

(G)  Psychologists  and  psychometrists 

i 

(H)  Total  instructional  staff 

700 
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36A.  Characteristics  of  Classroom  Teachers  by  degree  status  and  type  of  certificate,  fall  1965; 

In  the  following  t^ble.  report  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  level  of  school  oirganization  by  highest  degree  ob- 
tained and  type  of  teaching  certificate.  Count  each  teacher  once  in  each  of  the  two  sections  of  the  table. 


Organizational  Level 

Number  of  Teachers 

(1)  Highest  Degree  Obtained 

(2)  Type  of  Teaching  Certificate 

Bachelor  *s 

Master  *s 
or  Higher 

No  Degree 

Fully 

Certificated 

Temporary  or 
Emergency  Certificate 

Elementary  (including  nur- 
' sery  and  kindergarten) 

yp.  Secondary  (including  Junior 
' ^ High) 

(C)  Total  number  of  teachers 

36B.  Full-time  classroom  teachers  by  salary  groups,  fall  1965: 

Include  as  salary  all  adjustments  and  increments  such  as  additional  sums  for  dependents,  and  for  services  as 
coacn,  librarian,  etc. 


Salary  Groups 

Number  of  Teachers 

(A)  Under  $3,000 

(B)  $3,000  to  $3,499 

(C)  $3,500  to  $3,999 

(D)  $4,000  to  $4,499 

(E)  $4,500  to  $4,999 

(F)  $5,000  to  $5,499 

(G)  $5,500  to  $5,999 

(H)  $6,000  to  $6,999 

(I)  $7,000  to  $7,999 

(J)  $8,000  to  $8,999 

(K)  $9,000  to  $9,999 

(L)  $10,000  and  over 

(M)  I'otal  number  of  teachers 

GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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PART  IV  C:  Pupils 

37 A.  Number  of  pupils  on  current  rolls,  by  organizational  level  and  by  grade,  fall  1965: 


(A) 


(B) 


Elementary  N 


Secondary, 
Including 
Jr.  High 


K 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8fk 

Elem.  Un- 
graded and 

(Elem.) 

(Elem.) 

Unclassified 

7th 

(Sec.) 


8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Post- 

Sec. Un- 
graded and 

(Sec.) 

grad. 

Unclassified 

Total  Sec. 

Total  Elem. 

(include 
Nursery  and 
Kindergarten) 


Grand  Total 
(Elem.  and  Sec.) 


37B.  Estimated  percentage  distribution  of  pupils  on  current  roli=:  by  organizational  level,  by  ethnic 


group: 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Enrollment 

Group 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

(A)  White: 

1.  Mexican-American 

2.  Puerto  Rican 

3.  Other  White 

(B)  American  Indian 

(C)  Negro 

(D)  Oriental 

(E)  Other 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

38.  Number  of  pupils  and  schools  on  "half-day  sessions"  and  "curtailed  sessions."  (Include  kindergarten  or  excen- 
tional  children  only  if  their  time  has  been  reduced  below  the  normal  number  of  hours  for  those  groups.)  ^ 

Elementary  Secondary 

(A)  Number  of  schools 

(B)  Number  of  pupils 

39A.  Average  daily  attendance  in  elementary  grades,  1964-65 
39B.  Average  daily  attendance  in  secondary  grades,  1964-65 
40A.  Average  daily  membership  in  elementary  grades,  1964-  65 
40B.  Average  daily  membership  in  secondary  grades,  1964-65 


PART  IV  D:  Current  Expenditures  for  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1964-65 

(Fuil-time  day  schools  only.  Exclude  current  expenclitures  for  food  services,  student  body 
activities,  adult  education,  summer  schools,  and  junior  college.) 

41  A.  Time  period  covered  by  this  report  (please  give  beginning  and  ending  dates  of  the  fiscal  year  for  this  school 
system.  „ 

From^ , 1964 

To^ , 1965 

GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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4 IB.  Current  expenditures  of  School  System,  1964-65 


Account 


Admin- 

istration 


Instruc- 

tion 


Attend- 

ance 

Services 


Health 

Services 


Pupil 
Trans - 


Hand- 
bcok  II 
Acct. 
Number 


100 

Series 


211 


212 


213 


213 


214a 


214c 


214d 


214b,  e 


215. 

216 


220 


230 


240. 

250 


310 


320 


Type  of  Expenditure 


Number 
of  Full- 
Time  Po- 
sitions 


Salaries  of  superintendent  and  aides,  clerical  personnel, 
and  other  adm.  expenses  including  contracted  services, 
supplies,  etc. 


Salaries  for  principals  (include  assistant  principals  and 
administrative  deans) 


Salaries  for  consultants  or  supervisors  of  instruction 


Salaries  for  elementary  classroom  teachers 


Salaries  for  secondary  classroom  teachers 


Salaries  for  school  librarians 


Salaries  for  guidance  and  counseling  personnel 


Salaries  for  psychologists  and  psychometrists 


Salaries  for  audiovisual  and  TV  instructional  personnel 


Secretarial  and  clerical  assistants,  and  aides  to  instruc- 
tional staff 


Textbooks  ( if  furnished  free  by  the  local  school  system  or  looooo 
an  intermediate  unit  for  distribution  by  local  system) 


School  library  and  audiovisual  materials  (include  regular 
expenditures  for  books,  periodicals;  exclude  capital  out- 
lay  for  new  or  expanded  facilities) 


Other  instructional  expenditures  (including  office  and 
teaching  supplies) 


Total  200  Series  Amounts 


Salaries  of  attendance  officer,  visiting  teachers,  and 
secretarial  and  clerical  personnel 


¥5606666^ 


Other  expenses  for  attendance  services  (supplies,  travel, 
etc.) 


Total  300  Series  Amounts 


410 


420 


portation 

Services 


Opera- 
tion of 
Plant 


Mainte- 
nance of 
Plant 


Fixed 

Charges 


500 

Series 


600 

Series 


700 

Series 


800 

Series 


Salaries  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  clerical 
personnel 


Other  (supplies,  travel,  rental  of  equipment,  etc.) 


Total  400  Series  Amounts 


Salaries,  contracted  services,  maintenance,  insurance, 
fares  to  public  carriers,  replacement  of  vehicles,  etc. 


Include  salaries  and  wages  of  custodians,  general  utility 
men,  and  persons  who  perform  housekeeping  duties,  con- 
tracted services,  heat  and  other  utilities,  janitorial  sup- 
plies, etc. 


)OOOOOOOOC)Q 


Include  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  upkeep  of  grounds,  such  as  carpenters,  plumb-  | 
ers,  electricians,  etc;  contracted  services,  repairs  to 
buildings,  replacement  of  equipment,  supplies,  etc. 


Employer  contribution  to  retirement  funds  ard  social 
security,  rents,  insurance,  interest  on  current  loans,  etc. 


Series  100—800  = GRAND  TOTAL 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE. 
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4 1C  Current  expenditures  for  school  purposes  by  agencies  other  than  the  school  system 


Type  of  Service 

Agency  Providing  Service 

Total  Amount 

$ 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 
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SCHOOL  SURVEY  TESTS 
COLLEGE  SURVEY  TESTS 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL'S  MANUAL 
COLLEGE  CO-ORDINATOR' 3 MANUAL 


PLEASE  CHECK  ALL  survey  materials  immediately  against  your 
Shipment  Notice  and  against  the  chechlist  in  the  Survejr_Admi^_ 
istrator's  Manuol . NOHEY  ETS  at  once  if  there  is  any  error  in 
count# 


. s 
; } 


EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 


Princeton 


New  Jersey  08540 


Copyright  © Educational  Testing  Service.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Return  of  Survey  Materials 


The  Teachers'  Questionnaire  should  be  completed  by  all  persons 
in  schools  in  which  students  are  tested  who  fall  info  either  of  the 
two  categories  below: 

a)  Teachers  teaching  one  or  more  classes  this  year 

b)  Anyone  who  spends  more  than  5 hours  per  week  in  guidance 
counseling. 

Thus,  teachers  of  grades  which  are  not  tested  should  complete 
questionnaires. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  directed  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  conduct 
a survey  to  examine  the  availability  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for  minority 
group  children  in  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  The  results  of  the  survey 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  President  and  Congress  by  July  1966. 


The  survey  is  being  carried  out  through  the  joint  efforts  of  local  and  state  school  systems 
with  the  Office  of  Education.  This  school  system  and  this  school  have  been  chosen  for 
the  sample,  which  will  represent  all  American  schools.  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  survey  will  aim  to  obtain  as  complete  a picture  of  schools  in  this  country  as  possible. 
Students  in  selected  grades  will  be  given  a battery  of  tests  and  questionnaires  to  be 
administered  by  their  teachers.  Teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  are  asked  to 
answer  questionnaires,  in  order  to  complete  the  pidture  of  the  school. 

To  assure  the  privacy  of  each  individual's  responses,  students  and  teachers  are  asked  not 
to  write  their  names  on  response  sheets.  To  preserve  the  school's  anonymity,  no  identi- 
fication of  schools  or  school  systems  will  be  made  in  the  report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

The  results  of  this  survey  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  all  American  children.  Your  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  persons  in  other  sam- 
pled schools  throughout  the  country  are  what  will  make  this  contribution  possible. 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

In  any  survey,  the  scores  of  all  students  surveyed  will  be  comparable  only  if  all  ad- 
ministrators adhere  to  a common  set  of  procedures;  therefore,  you  and  your  assistants 
must  be  familiar  with  these  instructions  and  must  follow  all  of  them  exactly. 

Duties  of  the  School  Principal/Coll  age  Co-ordinator 

As  school  principal/college  co""C»‘dinator,  your  chief  duties  are: 

1.  To  receive  materials  from  Educational  Testing  Service.  Check  to  be  sure 

the  quantities  received  are  the  same  as  those  listed  on  your  Shipment  Notice. 
Check  the  answer  sheet  serial  numbers  received  against  the  serial  numbers 
shown  on  the  Shipment  Notice  to  be  sure  they  agree.  Record  any  discrepancies 
on  the  copy  of  the  Report  of  Survey  Administration  which  you  receive  with  the 
survey  materials. 

2.  To  make  necessary  arrangements  in  the  school/college  for  the  administration 
of  the  survey.  The  school/college  is  to  test  only  in  the  grades  for  which 
materials  have  been  received. 

3.  In  advance  of  the  survey  date,  to  review  with  the  teachers  (survey  administrators) 
the  survey  administration  procedures.  Provide  each  teacher  with  a copy  of  the 
appropriate  Administrator's  Manual.  The  principal/' co-ordinator  must  be  famil- 
iar  with  the  Administrator's  Manual  for  each  grade  level  he  works  with. 

4.  The  survey  should  be  administered  only  on  the  day  specified  in  previous  cor- 
respondence. On  the  survey  date,  distribute  to  each  survey  administrator 

the  appropriate  survey  materials.  (See  the  chart  of  survey  materials  on  page  9.) 

5.  At  the  completion  of  the  survey  administration,  collect  the  completed  answer 
sheets,  used  and  unused  materials  from  the  teachers.  Verify  the  counts  provided 
by  the  teachers.  For  each  grade  level,  sum  the  teacher  counts  and  enter  the 
total  number  surveyed  by  grade  level  on  the  Report  of  Survey  Administration, 

The  total  number  of  teachers  surveyed  is  also  entered  on  the  Report  of  Survey 
Administration. 


! 


6.  The  completed  answer  sheets  being  returned  to  ETS  are  to  be  packed  by  grade 
level  in  the  plastic  bags  provided  by  ETS.  At  the  school  level,  the  principal's 
answer  sheet  is  placed  on  top  of  the  teachers'  answer  sheet  group.  The  answer 
materials  should  be  mailed  to  ETS  no  later  than  the  day  following  the  adminis- 
tration,  occording  to  the  detailed  instructions  on  page  9 of  this  Manual . 
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Destroy  all  remaining  used  and  unused  survey  booklets,  and  all  unused  answer 
sheets  oy  burning  or  by  thorough  machine  shredding.  This  should  be  done 
immediately  following  the  administration,  and  must  be  certified  by  the 
principal 's/co-ordinator's  signature  on  the  Report  of  Survey  Administration. 
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Securifry  of  Survey  Materials 

During  the  period  between  receipt  of  survey  materials  and  the  administration  date,  all 
materials  must  be  kept  in  a locked  room  to  which  only  you  or  your  designated  assistants 
have  access.  No  one  is  allowed  to  examine  survey  materials  before  the  survey  date. 


No  teacher  (survey  administrator)  should  dismiss  students  from  the  survey  before  verifying 
that  the  number  of  students  surveyed  added  to  the  number  of  unused  survey  booklets  equals 
the  number  of  survey  booklets  received  from  you. 


Security  of  Survey  Responses 

Survey  answer  materials  from  all  grade  levels  and  the  answer  sheets  of  teachers  and 
principals  mu*;t  be  considered  confidential.  No  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  these 
materials  after  they  have  been  returned  to  the  principal/co-ordinator.  The  principal/ 
co-ordinator  should  emphasize  the  confidential  nature  of  survey  responses  to  all  survey 
administrators  and  to  ail  teachers  being  surveyed. 

Duties  of  the  Survey  Administrator 

The  chief  duties  of  the  survey  administrator  are  to  conduct  the  survey  efficiently  and 
quietly  and  to  protect  the  students  from  disturbance. 

Time  of  the  Survey 

The  directions  for  administering  the  survey  assume  that  if  will  be  given  in  the  morning, 
but  in  fact  it  may  be  given  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  If  it  is  necessary  to  administer 
the  survey  in  two  or  more  sections  at  different  times  of  the  day,  you  should  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  one  group  to  discuss  survey  items  with  another  group,  or 
the  security  of  the  survey  is  destroyed. 

The  actual  survey  time  is  specified  in  the  Administrator's  AAanual,  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  be  determined  accurately.  Additional  time  must  be  allowed  for  reading  directions 
and  for  distributing  and  collecting  survey  materials. 

Survey  Attendance 

The  principal/ coordinator  should  record  on  the  Report  of  Survey  Administration  the 
actual  enrollment  for  each  grade  level,  the  attendance  on  the  survey  date  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  surveyed.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  survey  date  attendance  and  the 
number  surveyed  is  to  be  explained  on  the  back  of  the  Report  of  Survey  Administration. 


ERIC 


Seating 


Ideally,  students  should  be  seated  far  enough  from  each  other  to  make  it  impossible  for 
any  student  to  see  any  other  student's  answer  sheet.  A common  arrangement  is  the  use 
of  every  other  seat  in  alternate  rows  when  space  is  available. 
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Proctorial  Assistance 

If  you  have  more  than  25  students  being  surveyed  by  a single  administrator,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  secure  one  proctor  for  each  additional  25  students  to  assist  in  distributing  and 
collecting  survey  materials  and  in  general  survey  supervision. 

Duties  of  Proctors 

Proctors  are  to  walk  about  the  room  frequently  during  the  course  of  the  survey  to  guard 
against  irregularities  and  to  ensure  that  every  student  is  following  directions  at  all  times. 

Proctors  should  give  strict  attention  to  their  duties.  They  should  not  read  or  engage  in 
conversation  while  the  survey  is  in  progress.  If  a proctor  pauses  behind  a student,  he 
should  take  care  not  to  remain  there  long  enough  to  disturb  or  embarrass  the  student. 

Information  on  Guessing 

If  a student  asks  you  about  guessing,  tell  him  that  his  score  will  be  the  number  of  correct 
answers  he  marks. 

Pencils 

For  first  grade  students,  ETS  will  provide  pencils.  All  other  students  being  surveyed  should 
be  instructed  to  bring  several  ^2  pencils  with  erasers  with  them  to  the  survey  administration. 
Answer  marks  should  be  black  and  should  fill  the  answer  spaces  completely.  Ink  or  ball 
point  pens,  colored  pencils,  or  pencils  with  extremely  soft  lead  should  not  be  used.  Failure 
to  use  ^2  pencils  may  result  in  iixiccurate  scoring. 

Prohibition  of  Aids 

The  use  of  books,  slide  rules,  compasses,  rulers,  dictionaries  or  papers  of  any  kind  is 
prohibited  during  the  survey.  Students  should  be  instructed  that  such  aids  will  not  be 
permitted  in  the  survey  room.  Administrators  and  proctors  must  insist  on  the  immediate 
removal  of  such  aids. 

The  use  of  scratch  paper  is  also  prohibited.  If  preliminary  calculations  are  necessary, 
they  may  be  done  in  the  margins  of  the  survey  booklet,  but  not  on  the  answer  sheet. 

Students  should  be  asked  to  remove  all  unnecessary  materials  from  their  desks  before  the 
survey  begins. 

Irregularities  in  Administration 

Various  kinds  of  irregularities  may  occur  during  the  administration.  Survey  administrators 
should  be  instructed  to  record  any  irregularities  on  the  Irregularity  Report  at  the  back  of 
each  Administrator’s  Manual.  An  Irregularity  Report  should  be  returned  only  if  an  irreg- 
ularity occurs. 
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I Group  Irregularities:  (Please  enter  part  of  survey  affected*) 

I Overtimings —An  overtiming  of  more  than  five  minutes  should  be  reported  as 

I an  irregularity.  Answer  sheets  for  overtimed  students  should  be  attached  by 

I paper  clip  only^  not  staples,  to  the  Irregularity  Report. 

i Undertiming  — An  undertiming  of  more  than  five  minutes  frhat  cannot  be  made 

up  should  be  reported  as  an  irregularity.  Answer  sheets  for  undertimed  students 
should  be  returned  attached  to  the  Irregularity  Report. 


Possible  Survey  Question  Errors  Any  questions  concerning  possible  typo" 
graphical  errors  or  ambiguities  in  the  wording  of  survey  questions  should  be 
reported  under  "Other  Group  Irregularities."  Please  include  the  survey  part 
and  the  question  number. 

Individual  Student  Irregularities;  (For  each  student,  please  enter  the  identifying 
information — answer  sheet  serial  number  and  survey  part  — in  the  boxes  provided.) 


Defective  Survey  Materials  If  a survey  booklet  is  found  to  be  defective, 
give  the  student  a new  booklet.  He  should  continue  the  survey  using  his 
original  answer  sheet. 

If  an  answer  sheet  is  found  to  be  defective,  give  the  student  a n&vf  one  and 
direct  him  to  continue  the  survey  immediately.  The  student  should  not  grid 
the  Identification  Number  on  his  new  answer  sheet.  The  administiator  sliould 
clip  both  answer  sheets  together  and  attach  them  to  the  Irregularity  Report 
for  return  to  ETS. 

Cheating  ““If  you  are  convinced  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  a student  is 
;)Tving  or  receiving  any  kind  of  assistance  during  the  test  part  of  the  survey, 
his  survey  booklet  and  his  answer  sheet  are  to  be  collected.  If  [possible,  the 
student  should  be  isolated  from  the  students  who  are  continuing  the  survey. 

The  student's  answer  sheet  serial  number  should  be  recorded  on  the  Irregularity 
Report.  Check  the  cheating  box  af  the  left  and  explain  briefly  under  "Remarks." 


Since  the  administration  of  the  survey  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school,  the 
school  is  responsible  for  taking  whatever  disciplinary  action  may  be  appropriate. 
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Withdrawal  ““If  for  any  reason  a student  withdraws  permanently  from  the  survey, 
check  the"  Withdrawn  I"  box  at  the  left  and  explain  briefly  under  "Remarks." 
The  answer  sheet  should  be  attached  to  the  Irregularity  Report  for  return  to  ETS. 


Other  Irregularities  “-  Occasionally  (at  grade  levels  where  a separate  answer 
sheet  is  provided)  a student  may  mark  the  answers  in  the  survey  booklet  instead 
of  on  the  answer  sheet  or  he  may  misplace  the  answers  on  the  answer  sheet. 


S;  • '*^ ,?  ,C. 


All  such  cases  reported  or  detected  should  be  entered  on  the  "Individual 
Student  Irregularities"  section  of  the  Irregularity  Report  by  recording 
the  student's  answer  sheet  serial  number  and  checking  the  "other"  box 
at  the  left.  Enter  a brief  explanation  under  "Remarks."  Attach  the 
answer  sheet  and  the  survey  book  (if  the  answers  are  marked  In  the  survey 
book)  to  the  Irregularity  Report  for  return  to  ETS.  All  other  cases  of 
failure  to  follow  directions  are  to  be  recorded  on  the  Irregularity  Report 
also. 

Irregularities  that  Should  Not  be  Reported  to  ETS 

Temporary  Absence  from  the  Survey  Session — A student  may  leave  the 
survey  administration  room  during  actual  survey  time;  his  survey  materials 
should  be  collected  and  the  same  materials  given  back  to  him  upon  his 
return.  If  possible,  two  or  more  students  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
proctor,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  a survey  administration  room 
be  left  unattended.  No  extra  survey  administration  tirr>e  may  be  allowed 
for  temporary  absence  and  it  should  not  be  entered  on  the  Irregularity 
Report. 

Students  who  are  absent  on  the  testing  date  are  not  to  be  provided  a 
make-up  administration,  and  the  absence  should  not  be  recorded  on  the 
Irregularity  Report. 

Illnesses  and  Distractions — In  scoring  answer  sheets,  the  emotional  and 
physical  conditions  of  student’s  and  various  distractions  that  occur  during 
the  administration  cannot  be  taken  into  account;  therefore,  such  events 
should  not  be  reported  to  ETf>. 

Collection  of  Survey  Materials 

When  the  students  have  been  told  to  close  their  survey  booklets  at  the  end  pf  the  rime 
allowed  for  their  survey,  the  administrator  and/or  the  proctors  are  to  collect  the  booklets 
and  answer  sheets  individually  from  each  student. 

Before  the  students  are  dismissed,  a complete  count  of  all  survey  booklets  and  answer 
sheets  (used,  unused  and  defective)  must  be  made  and  verified. 


Destruction  of  Survey  Materials 

Immediately  after  the  survey  administration,  all  survey  materials  not  returned  to  ETS 
should  be  destroyed  by  burning  or  by  thorough  machine  shredding. 
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RETURN  OF  SURVEY  MATERIALS 

The  chart  below  shows  how  the  survey  materials  have  beer  color-coded  for  each  grade. 
Pack  each  grade's  answer  sheets  in  plastic  bags,  keeping  each  grade  separate  from  the 
others.  From  the  ETS-supplied  packing  materials,  select  the  carton(s)  which  will  con- 
tain most  efficiently  the  survey  material  which  you  must  return.  Pack  all  the  plastic 
bags  into  the  carton(s)  for  return  to  ETS.  The  carton(s)  should  be  mailed  from  the  Post 
Office  no  later  than  the  first  day  following  the  survey  administration. 

The  completed  Report  of  Survey  Administration v/hich you  received  with  your  survey 
materials  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  bags  in  the  first  carton.  If  more  than  one 
carton  is  needed  to  return  the  survey  materials,  the  cartons  should  be  consecutively 
numbered.  That  is,  if  there  are  three  cartons,  you  v/ould  number  the  first  carton 
"1  of  3;"  the  second  carton  "2  of  3;"  and  the  third  carton  "3  of  3."  Place  the  return 
labels  over  the  printed  address  label  on  the  shipping  carton.  Be  sure  to  enter  all  the 
information  requested  and  to  print  it  as  boldly  as  possible  to  facilitate  checking  re- 
turned materials. 


Grade  Level 

Answer  Sheet 

Survey  Book 

Administrator's 

Manual 

First 

Grade 

Orange 

None 

Salmon  Paper 

7 

Third  Grade 
Book  A 

Brown^^^^^^ 

None 

Green  Paper 

B 

Green 

Sixth 

Grade 

Blue  Stripe 
on  Bag 

Blue  Circle 
on  Cover 

Blue  Paper 

Ninth 

Grade 

Pink  Stripe 
on  Bag 

Pink  Circle 
on  Cover 

Pink  Paper 

Twelfth 

Grade 

Yellow  Stripe 
on  Bag 

Yellow  Circle 
on  Cover 

Yellow  Paper 

College 
Freshman 
(13th  Grade) 

Gray  Stripe 
on  Bag 

Gray  Circle 
on  Cover 

Gray  Paper 

College 
Seniors 
(16th  Grade) 

Cherry  Stripe 
on  Bag 

Cherry  Circle 
on  Cover 

Cherry  Paper 

Teachers  and 
Principals 

No  Color 

No  Color 

None 

(OVER) 
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SPECIAL  NOTE  FOR  THIRD  GRADE  ANSWER  MATERIALS:  Each  third  grader  surveyed 
will  have  two  answer  books  to  be  returned.  Book  A will  be  brown  and  Book  B will  be 
green.  The  third  grade  survey  administrators  will  have  been  told  to  return  the  survey 
materials  to  you  organized  so  that  each  student's  survey  materials  ore  together  with 
Book  A (brown)  on  top;  so  that,  down  a particular  stock,  the  books  will  alternate  — 
brown,  green;  brown,  green;  etc.  You  should  check  to  moke  certain  that  the  books 
have  been  organized  properly  before  you  pack  them  into  plastic  bags,  and  you  should 
e careful  to  place  both  books  of  any  one  student  in  a single  bag.  The  books  will  have 

been  distinguished  only  by  the  Identification  number,  which  will  be  the  same  on  both 
books. 


NOTE: 

; 

i 


i 


Irregular  answer  sheefs  are  to  be  returned  attached  to  the  Irregularity  Report. 
Return  an  Irregularity  Report  only  if  an  irregularity  occurred.  An  Irregularity 
Report  should  be  packed  on  top  of  the  answer  sheets. 
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COLLEGE  SURVEY 
/ TESTS 

I 

i SENIORS 


The  college  freshman  questionnaire  is 
not  included  because  it  was  almost  identical 
to  the  one  for  college  seniors. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  SURVEY 
COLLEGE  SURVEY  TESTS 


This  test  book  is  divided  into  several  test  parts  and  a questionnaire.  The  survey 
administrator  will  tell  you  the  time  limit  for  each  part.  During  that  time  you  are 
to  work  on  tliat  part  only.  The  administrator  will  tell  you  when  to  begin  and  when 
to  end  each  part.  If  you  finish  a part  before  time  is  called,  you  may  check  your 
work  on  it;  but  you  may  work  on  any  of  the  others. 

Do  not  worry  if  you  are  unable  to  finish  a test  or  if  there  are  some  questions  you 
cannot  answer.  Many  students  leave  questions  unanswered  and  no  one  is  expected 
to  get  everything  right.  You  should  work  as  rapidly  as  you  can  without  sacrificing 
accuracy. 

If  a question  seems  too  difficult  for  you  go  on  to  the  next  question  rather  than  waste 
your  time.  Your  scores  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  correct  answers. 
YOU  ARE  TO  INDICATE  ALL  OF  YOUR  ANSWERS  ON  THE  SEPARATE  AN- 
SWER SHEET  THAT  HAS  BEEN  GlVEN  TO  YOU.  You  may  use  the  margins  of 
the  test  book  for  scratchwork,  but  no  credit  will  be  given  for  anything  written  in  the 
test  book.  Be  sure  that  aH  your  answer  marks  are  black  and  that  they  completely 
fill  the  space;  do  not  make  any  stray  marks  on  your  answer  sheet.  If  you  erase,  do 
so  completely;  an  incomplete  erasure  may  be  considered  as  an  intended  response. 
MARK  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  TO  EACH  QUESTION. 

The  last  part  is  a questionnaire.  It  asks  questions  about  your  background  and  in- 
terests. Whatever  is  true  for  you  is  the  right  answer  for  each  question.  There- 
fore;, you  probably  know  the  answer  to  all  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire. 

You  may  omit  any  question  which  you  would  prefer  not  to  answer,  but  please  an- 
swer them  all  if  you  possibly  can.  All  your  answers  will  be  private. 

DO  NOl'  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  TEST  BOOK  OR  THE  ANSWER  SHEET. 


DO  NOT  OPEN  THIS  TEST  BOOK  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  TOLD  TO  DO  SO. 
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PART  VI  QUESTIONNAIRE 


For  each  question  mark  the  lettered  space  on  the  answer  sheet  that  corresponds  to  the  letter  of  your  answer.  Mark  only 
one  answer  for  each  question.  You  may  omit  any  question  which  you  would  prefer  not  to  answer,,  but  please  answer  them 
all  if  you  possibly  can. 


1.  Are  you  male  or  female? 


(A)  Male 

(B)  Female 


2.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 


(A)  16  or  younger 

(B)  17 
18 

19 

20 
21 


(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G)  22 

(H)  23 

(I)  24 

( J ) 25  or  older 


3.  Where  were  you  born? 


01.  Alabama 

02.  Alaska 

03.  Arizona 

04.  Arkansas 

05.  California 

06.  Colorado 

07.  Connecticut 

08.  Delaware 

09.  District  of  Columbia 

10.  Florida 

11.  Georgia 

12.  Hawaii 

13.  Idaho 

14.  Illinois 

15.  Indiana 

16.  Iowa 

17.  Kansas 

18.  Kentucky 

19.  Louisiana 

20.  Maine 

21.  Maryland 

22.  Massachusetts 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Minnesota 

25.  Mississippi 

26.  Missouri 

27.  Montana 

28.  Nebraska 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire 
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31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 


57. 


New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.  S.  possession  (American  Samoa,  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  and  Virgin  Islands) 

E*uerto  Rico 

Mexico 

Canada 

Country  other  than  the  U.  S.  or  its  possessions, 
E^uertc  Rico,  Canada,  or  Mexico 
I don't  know 


4.  Where  was  your  mother  born? 


Note:  You  are  to  use  the  list  in  Question  3 for  the 
answer. 


5.  Where  have  you  spent  most  of  your  life? 


(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  In  this  state  but  outside  this  city,  town,  or 

county 

(C)  In  another  state  in  the  U.  S. 

(D)  In  E*uerto  Rico  or  another  U.  S.  possession 

(E)  In  Mexico 

(F)  In  Canada 

(G)  In  a country  other  than  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  or 

Mexico 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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6.  Where  did  you  graduate  from  high  school? 

(A)  In  this  city,  town,  or  county 

(B)  In  a county  next  to  this  one 

(C)  In  some  other  part  of  this  state 

(D)  Outside  this  state  but  in  the  U.  S.  or  its 

possessions 

(E)  Outside  the  U.  S.  or  its  possessions 


7.  Specifically,  in  what  state  did  you  graduate  from 
high  school? 

Note:  You  are  to  use  the  list  in  question  3 for  the 
answer. 

8.  In  what  type  of  community  have  you  spent  most  of 
your  life?  (Give  your  best  estimate  if  you  are  not 
sure.) 

(A)  In  the  open  country  or  in  a farming  community 

(B)  In  a small  town  (less  than  10,000  people)  that 

was  not  a suburb 

(C)  Inside  a medium-sized  city  (10,000  to  100,000 

people) 

(D)  In  a suburb  of  a medium -sized  city 

(E)  Inside  a large  city  (100,000  to  500,000  people) 

(F)  In  a suburb  of  a large  city 

(G)  Inside  a very  large  city  (over  500,0(X)  people) 

(H)  In  a suburb  of  a very  large  city 

9.  Are  you  .... 

(A)  Negro 

(B)  White 

(C)  American  Indian 

(D)  Oriental 

(E)  Other 

10.  Are  you  of  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican-American 
background? 

(A)  Puerto  Rican 

(B)  Mexican-American 

(C)  Neither  of  these 

11.  What  is  your  religion? 

(A)  Baptist 

(B)  Methodist 

(C)  Lutheran 

(D)  Presbyterian 

(E)  Episcopalian 

(F)  Other  Protestant 

(G)  Roman  Catholic 

(H)  Eastern  Orthodox  (including  Greek  and  Russian 
Orthodox) 

[ I ) Jewish 

( J ) Other  religion 

(K)  No  religion 


Note:  Questions  12  to  19  refer  to  your  family  as  it  was 
when  you  were  a senior  in  high  school. 


12. 


13. 
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How  many  people  lived  in  your  home  when  you  were 
a senior  in  high  school,  including  yourself,  brothers, 
sisters,  parents,  relatives,  and  others  who  lived 
with  you? 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


14. 


(G)  8 

(H)  9 

(I)  10 

( J ) 1 1 or  more 


How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  family's  home? 
Count  only  the  rooms  your  family  lives  in.  Count 
the  kitchen  (if  separate)  but  not  bathrooms. 

(A)  1 

(B)  2 

(C)  3 

(D)  4 

(E)  5 

(F)  6 

(G)  7 

(H)  8 

(I)  9 

( J ) 10  or  more 

When  you  were  a senior  in  high  school,  where  did 
most  of  the  money  come  from  that  paid  for  your 
food,  housing,  and  clothing? 

(A)  My  father's  work 

(B)  My  mother's  vork 

(C)  My  stepfather  or  a male  relative's  work 

(D)  My  stepmother  or  a female  relative's  work 

(E)  Someone  not  listed  above 

(F)  I don't  know 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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15.  The  items  below  are  things  that  your  family  may 
have  had.  Mark  (A)  if  your  family  had  it.  Mark 

(B)  if  your  family  did  not  have  it. 

a.  Television  set 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


17.  How  many  magazines  did  your  family  get  regularly 
at  home? 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 


None 
1 or  2 
3 or  4 
5 or  6 
7 or  more 


b.  Telephone 

( A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

c.  Record  player,  hi-fi,  or  stereo 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

d.  Electric  or  gas  refrigerator 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


e.  Dictionary 

(A)  Yes 

I (B)  No 

1 

f.  Set  of  encyclopedias 

(A)  Yes 
I (B)  No 

g.  Automobile 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

h.  Vacuum  cleaner 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

i.  Daily  newspaper 

(A)  Yes 

! (B)  No 

1 

I 

I 

16.  When  you  were  a senior  in  high  school,  about  how 
often  did  your  mother  or  father  attend  parent  as.so- 
ciation  meetings  such  as  the  PTA? 

\ (A)  Not  at  all 

I <B)  Once  in  a while 

] (v\)  About  half  the  meetings 

(D) \Most  or  all  of  the  meetings 

(E)  T^ere  was  no  parent  association  at  my  high 


school 
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18.  How  many  books  were  in  your  home  when  you  were 
in  high  school?  v, 

(A)  None  or  very  few  (0-9) 

(B)  A few  ( 10-24) 

<C)  One  bookcase  full  (25-99) 

(D)  Two  bookcases  full  (100-249) 

(E)  Three  or  four  bookcases  full  (250-499) 

(F)  Five  to  eight  bookcases  full  (500-999) 

(G)  More:  than  this  (1,000  or  more) 


19.  Did  anyone  in  your  home  speak  a language  other  than 
English  most  of  the  time?  (Spanish,  Italian.  Polish, 
Germnn,  etc.) 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


20.  Do  you  speak  a language  other  than  English  outside 
of  class? 

(A)  Yes,  frequently 

(B)  Yes,  occasionally 

(C)  Yes,  rarely 

(D)  No 


21.  When  you  were  in  high  school,  about  how  often  did 
you  use  a public  library  for  reading  not  required  by 
your  school? 

(A)  Once  a week  or  more 
' (B)  Two  or  three  times  a month 

(C)  Once  a month  or  less 

(D)  Never 

22.  Who  is  now  acting  as  your  father?  Answer 
"real  father"  if  you  are  adopted. 

(A)  My  real  father,  who  is  living  at  home 

(B)  My  real  father,  who  is  not  living  at  home 

(C)  My  stepfather 

(D)  My  foster  father 

(E)  A grandfather 

(F)  Other  relative  (uncle,  etc.) 

(G)  Other  adult 

(H)  No  one 


GO  ON  TO  THE  NEXT  PAGE 
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23.  Who  is  now  acting  as  your  mother?  Answer 
"real  mother"  if  you  are  adopted. 

(A)  My  real  mother,  who  is  living  at  home 

(B)  My  real  mother,  who  is  not  living  at  home 

(C)  My  stepmother 

(D)  My  foster  mother 

(E)  A grandmother 

(F)  Other  relative  (aunt,  etc.) 

(G)  Other  adult 

(H)  No  one 

Note:  The  following  questions  about  your  parents  refer 
to  the  persons  you  designated  in  questions  22  and  23. 

If  you  have  marked  that  no  one  is  acting  as  a mother  or 
father  to  you,  answer  in  terms  of  your  real  parents, 
whether  they  are  living  or  dead. 

24.  What  work  does  your  father  do?  You  probably  will 
not  find  his  exact  job  listed,  but  check  the  one  that 
comes  closest.  If  he  is  now  out  of  work  or  if  he  is 
retired,  mark  the  one  that  he  usually  did.  Mark 
only  his  main  job  if  he  works  on  more  than  one. 

(A)  Technical  — such  as  draftsman,  surveyor, 

medical  or  dental  technician,  etc. 

(B)  Official  — such  as  manufacturer,  officer  in  a 

large  company,  banker,  government  official 
or  inspector,  etc. 

(C)  Manager  — such  as  sales  manager,  store 

manager,  office  manager,  factory  supervisor, 
etc. 

Proprietor  or  owner  — such  as  owner  of  a small 
business,  wholesaler,  retailer,  contractor, 
restaurant  owner,  etc. 

(D)  Semiskilled  worker  — such  as  factory  machine 

operator,  bus  or  cab  driver,  meat  cutter,  etc. 
Clerical  worker  — such  as  bank  teller,  book- 
keeper, sales  clerk,  office  clerk,  mail 
carrier,  messenger,  etc. 

Service  worker  — such  as  a barber,  waiter,  etc. 
Protective  worker — such  as  policeman,  detec- 
tive, sheriff,  fireman,  etc. 

(E)  Salesman  — such  as  real  estate  or  insurance 

salesman,  factory  representative,  etc. 

(F)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

(G)  Farm  worker  on  one  or  more  than  one  farm 

(H)  Workman  or  laborer  — such  as  factory  or  mine 

worker,  fisherman,  filling  station  attendant, 
longshoreman,  etc. 

(I)  Professional  — such  as  accountant,  artist, 

clergyman,  dentist,  doctor,  engineer,  lawyer, 
librarian,  scientist,  college  professor,  social 
worker 

( J ) Skilled  worker  or  foreman  — such  as  baker, 
carpenter,  electrician,  cnli.sted  man  in  the 
armed  forces,  mechanic,  plumber,  plasterer, 
tailor,  foreman  in  a factory  or  mine 
(K)  I don’t  know 
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25.  In  what  type  of  community  did  your  mother  live 
when  she  was  about  your  age?  (Give  your  best 
estimate  if  you  are  not  sure.) 

(A)  In  the  open  country  or  in  a farming  community 

(B)  In  a sm.all  town  (less  than  10,000  people)  that 

was  not  a suburb 

(C)  Inside  a medium -sized  city  (10,000  to  100,000 

people) 

(D)  In  a suburb  of  a medium -sized  city 

(E)  Inside  a large  city  (100,000  to  500,000  people) 

(F)  In  a suburb  of  a large  city 

(G)  Inside  a very  large  city  (over  500,000  people) 

(H)  In  a suburb  of  a very  large  city 

(I) 1  don't  know 


26.  How  far  in  school  did  your  father  go? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 

(B)  Completed  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

(D)  Graduated  from  high  school 

(E)  Technical  or  business  school  after  high  school 

(F)  Some  college  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a 4-year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

(I) 1  don't  know 

27.  How  far  in  school  did  your  mother  go? 

(A)  None,  or  some  grade  school 

(B)  Completed  grade  school 

(C)  Some  high  school,  but  did  not  graduate 

(D)  Graduated  from  high  school 

(E)  Technical,  nursing,  or  business  school  after 

high  school 

(F)  Some  college  but  less  than  4 years 

(G)  Graduated  from  a regular  4-year  college 

(H)  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

(I) 1  don't  know 

Note:  If  you  have  no  one  acting  as  a mother  or  father  to 
you  at  present  answer  (E)  "I  don't  know"  to  the  questions 
referring  to  that  parent  who  is  missing,  for  questions  28 
to  32. 


I 


I 

I 

k 

I 

j 


28.  How  good  a student  does  your  mother  want  you 
be  in  college? 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 
Above  the  middle  of  my  class 
In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  I don't  know 
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29. 


How  good  a student  does  your  father  want  you 
in  college? 


to  be 


(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 
(R)  Above  the  middle  of  my  class 
((')  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  1 don’t  know 


34.  How  many  of  your  older  brothers  and  sisters  left 
high  school  before  finishing? 


30. 


I low  good  a student  do  you  want  to  be  in  college? 

(A)  One  of  the  best  students  in  my  class 

(B)  Above  the  middle  of  my  class 

(C)  In  the  middle  of  my  class 

(D)  Just  good  enough  to  get  by 

(E)  1 don’t  care 


(A)  Have  no  older  brothers  and  sisters 

(B)  None 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 or  more 


(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 

(I) 

(J) 


35. 


31. 


Generally,  have  your  parents  felt  that  college  train- 
ing is  absolutely  essential  for  you? 


How  many  of  your  older  brothers  and  sisters 
attended  a year  or  more  of  college? 


(A)  Yes.  both  have 

(B)  Mother  has  but  father  hasn’t 

(C)  Father  has  but  mother  hasn’t 

(D)  No,  neither  has 


32. 


How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have  alto- 
gether? Include  stepbrothers  and  stepsisters  and 
half  brothers  and  half  sisters,  if  any. 


(A)  Have  no  older  brothers  or  sisters 

(B)  None 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 

(I) 


( J ) 8 or  more 


(A)  None 

(B)  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

(I)  8 

( J ) 9 or  more 


(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 


36.  From  what  .:ind  of  high  school  or  secondary  school 
did  you  graduate? 


(A)  Public  high  school 

(B)  Private,  nonreligious,  nonmilitary 

(C)  Protestant  denominational 

(D)  Catholic 

(E)  Jewish 

(F)  Military 

(G)  Other 


33.  I low  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have  who  are 
ojder  than  you  are?  Include  stepbrothers  and  step- 
sisters and  half  brothers  and  half  sisters,  if  any. 


.37. 


Was  the  high  school  you  graduated  from  co-educa- 
tional? 


(A)  None 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 


38.  What  is  your  class  in  college? 
(A)  Freshman 


(B)  Sophomore 

(C)  Junior 

(D)  Senior 


(I)  8 

( J ) 9 or  more 
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39. 


Where  does  most  of  the  money  come  from  that  pays 
for  your  college  expenses? 

(A)  My  father's  work 

(B)  My  mother's  work 

(C)  Self-help,  including  summer  work 

(D)  Athletic  scholarship 

(E)  Academic  scholarship 

(F)  College  or  bank  loan 

(G)  Relatives  or  friends 

(H)  Family  trust  fund,  insurance  plan,  or  similar 

arrangement 

( I ) Other 
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If  you  took  the  American  College  Testing  Program 
Tests,  and  if  you  remember  your  Composite  Score, 
even  approximately,  write  the  score  in  the  spaces 
at  the  top  of  the  columns  of  numbered  boxes.  The 
Composite  Score  ranges  from  0 to  36.  If  your 
score  was  below  10,  put  a 0 in  the  first  space. 
Then,  below  each  digit  you  wrote,  blacken  the  box 
that  corresponds  to  that  number.  If  you  took  ACT 
more  than  once,  use  the  most  recent  score  you 
remember. 


About  how  many  students  were  in  your  high  school 
graduating  class? 


40.  Financially,  how  difficult  is  it  for  you  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  your  college  education? 

(A)  No  problem  at  all 

(B)  Only  a small  problem 

(C)  It  is  fairly  difficult 

(D)  It  is  very  difficult 

41.  Where  are  you  living  this  term  in  college? 

(A)  Dormitory 

( B)  Fraternity  or  sorority  house 

(C)  Home 

(D)  With  relatives 

(E)  Other  off-campus  housing 

42.  Did  you  ever  take  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  I don't  know 


(A)  Less  than  50 

(B)  50-99 

(C)  100-199 

(D)  200-299 

(E)  300-399 

(F)  400-599 

(G)  600-799 

(H)  800-1.000 

( I ) More  than  1 ,000 


47.  What  proportion  of  your  senior  class  in  high  school 
would  you  estimate  went  on  to  college  (including 
junior  college  but  not  technical  or  business  school)  ? 

(A)  Less  than  one -fourth 

(B)  From  one-fourth  to  one-half 

(C)  From  one-half  to  three-fourths 

(D)  More  than  three -fourths 

(E)  I don't  know 

48.  How  well  do  you  feel  you  learned  to  study  in  high 
school? 


43.  If  you  took  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  if  you 
remember  your  scores,  even  approximately,  add 
the  verbal  and  mathematics  scores  (each  of  the  two 
scores  is  a three  digit  score  between  200  and  800) . 
If  you  took  the  SAT  more  than  once,  use  the  most 
recent  scores  you  remember.  Write  the  sum  of 
your  two  scores  in  the  spaces  at  the  top  of  the  col- 
umns of  numbered  boxes.  If  the  sum  of  your  scores 
is  less  than  1,000,  put  a 0 in  the  first  space,  then 
write  the  three  digits  of  the  sum  in  the  other  three 
spaces.  Then,  below  each  digit  you  wrote,  blacken 
the  box  that  corresponds  to  that  number. 

44.  Did  you  ever  take  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  Tests  (ACT)? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  I don't  know 
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(A)  1 didn't  learn  to  study  at  all 

(B)  I learned  relatively  little  about  how  to  study 

(C)  I learned  fairly  well 

(D)  1 learned  very  well 


49.  How  well  did  your  high  school  training  prepare  you 
for  college? 


(A)  Very  well 

(B)  Good 

(C)  Fair 

(D)  Poor 

(E)  Very  poor 
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50.  How  much  education  do  you  want  to  have? 

(A)  I don't  care 

(B)  Some  college  training,  but  less  than  four  years 

(C)  Graduate  from  a four -year  college 

(D)  A graduate  degree  such  as  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 

(E)  A professional  degree  such  as  law  (LL.B)  or 

medicine  (M.D.) 

(F)  Undecided 

51.  What  is,  or  will  be,  your  major  field  of  study  in 
college? 

(A)  Agriculture 

(B)  Biological  Sciences 

(C)  Business— Commercial 

(D)  Elementary  Education 

(E)  Engineering 

(F)  English  or  Journalism 

(G)  Foreign  Language 

(H)  Home  Economics 

( I)  Industrial  Arts 

(J)  Mathematics 

(K)  Music— Art 

(L)  Philosophy 

(M)  Physical  Education— Health 

(N)  Physical  Science 

(O)  Psychology 

(P)  Social  Sciences,  including  History 

(Q)  Vocational  or  Technical  Education 

(R)  Special  Education 

(S)  Other 

(T)  Undecided 

52.  The  way  things  look  now,  what  grades  do  you  think 
you  can  make  this  year  in  your  courses? 

(A)  Not  sure  1 can  pass 

(B)  Probably  C's  and  D’s 

(C)  Probably  B's  and  C's 

(D)  Probably  A's  and  B's 

(E)  Probably  all  A's  if  I try 

5.3.  Are  you  a full-time  «'r  a part-time  student  this 
present  term? 

(A)  Full-time 

(B)  About  three-quarters  time 

(C)  About  one-half  time 

(D)  About  one-quarter  time  or  less 


54.  How  many  books  did  you  read  (not  including  those 
required  for  school)  over  the  last  summer?  Do 
not  count  magazines. 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 to  5 

(C)  6 to  10 

(D)  11  to  15 

(E)  16  to  20 

(F)  21  or  more 
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55.  If  something  happened  and  it  looked  like  you  would 
have  to  stop  college  now,  how  would  you  feel? 

(A)  Very  happy  — I'd  like  to  quit 

(B)  I wouldn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 

(C)  I would  be  disappointed 

(D)  I'd  try  hard  to  continue 

(E)  I would  do  almost  anything  to  stay  in  college 

56.  On  an  average  weekday,  how  much  time  do  you 
spend  studying? 

(A)  None  or  almost  none 

(B)  About  ^ hour  a day 

(C)  About  1 hour  a day 

(D)  About  1 2 hours  a day 

(E)  About  2 hours  a- day 

(F)  About  3 hours  a day 

(G)  4 or  more  hours  a day 

57.  Compared  with  your  classmates  here  in  college,  do 
you  study  more  or  less  than  they  do? 

(A)  More  than  others 

(B)  About  the  same  as  others 

(C)  Less  than  others 

(D)  I don't  know 

58.  Do  you  ever  find  yourself  bored  in  class? 

(A)  Almost  all  of  the  time 

(B)  Fairly  often 

(C)  Occasionally 

(D)  Alm.ost  never 

59.  Think  now  of  your  close  friends.  How  many  of  them 
are  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

60.  In  your  classes  this  year,  how  many  of  the  students 
are  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 
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61.  When  you  were  in  high  school,  about  how  many  of 
the  students  were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  Less  than  half 

(D)  About  half 

(E)  More  than  half 

(F)  Almost  all 

(G)  All 

62.  In  your  first  eight  grades  of  school,  about  how 
many  of  the  students  in  your  classes  were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  Less  than  half 

(D)  About  half 

(E)  More  than  half 

(F)  Almost  all 

(G)  All 

63.  When  you  were  in  high  school,  how  many  of  the 
teachers  were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  Less  than  half 

(D)  About  half 

(E)  More  than  half 

(F)  Almost  all 

(G)  All 


64.  How  many  of  your  teachers  this  term  are  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 
(D>  More  than  half 
(E)  All 

65.  How  many  of  your  teachers  in  the  first  eight  grades 
of  school  were  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  Less  than  half 

(D)  About  half 

(E)  More  than  half 

(F)  Almost  all 

(G)  All 


66.  If  you  could  have  anyone  you  wanted  for  your  close 
friends,  how  many  of  them  would  be  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  Less  than  half 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  More  than  half 

(E)  All 

(F)  It  doesn't  matter 


67.  If  you  could  be  in  exactly  the  college  you  wanted, 
how  many  of  the  students  would  you  want  to  be  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  Most 

(E)  All 

(F)  It  doesn't  matter 

68.  If  you  could  be  in  exactly  the  college  you  wanted, 
how  many  of  the  teachers  would  you  want  to  be  white? 

(A)  None 

(B)  A few 

(C)  About  half 

(D)  Most 

(E)  All 

(F)  It  doesn't  matter 

69.  What  was  the  first  grade  you  attended  with  students 
from  another  race  in  your  classes? 

(A)  1st,  2nd  or  3rd 

(B)  4th,  5th  or  6th 

(C)  7 th,  8 th  or  9th 

(D)  10th,  11th  or  12th 

(E)  College 

(F)  Have  never  attended  classes  with  students 

from  another  race 


70.  Are  you  a member  of  an  organization  of  teachers  or 
future  teachers? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 
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71  For  each  area  listed,  indicate  how  many  courses  74. 

you  took  in  that  subject  in  the  lOth,  11th  and  12th 
grades  in  high  school. 

(A)  None 

(B)  ^ year 

(C)  1 year 

(D)  l|  years 

(E)  2 years 

(F)  2^  years  75. 

(G)  3 years 
(11)  3^  years 

(I) 4  years 

( J ) More  than  4 years 

a.  Science  courses  such  as  biology,  chemistry,  general 
science  and  physics 

b.  Foreign  language  courses  such  as  French,  German  76. 

and  Latin 

c.  Social  studies  courses  such  as  history,  civics  and 
economics 

d.  English  courses  including  literature,  drama,  speech 
and  journalism 

e.  Mathematics  courses  such  as  algebra,  geometry  and 

trigonometry.  Do  not  count  commercial  arithmetic  77. 

or  shop  mathematics 

f.  Industrial  arts  courses  such  as  general  shop,  wood- 
working, metalworking  and  drafting.  Do  not  include 
job-t.  nning  courses 

g.  Vocational  education.  Trade  education  and  job- 
training courses  such  as  auto  mechanics,  foundiry, 
distributive  or  office  education  and  health  occupations  78. 

h.  Commercial  courses  such  as  typing,  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping 

i.  Agriculture  courses 

j.  Home  economics  courses 

72.  What  is  your  grade  average  in  your  college  English 
courses?  Estimate  as  closely  as  possible  if  letter 
grades  were  not  used. 

(A)  A (either  A-,  A or  A-')  79. 

(B)  B (either  B-,  B or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-.  C or  C+) 

<D)  D (either  D-,  D or  D+) 

(E)  Failed 

73.  What  was  your  grade  average  in  your  high  school 
English  courses? 

(A)  A (either  A-,  A or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-,  B or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-.  C or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-.  D or  D+) 

(E)  Failed 


What  is  your  grade  average  in  your  college  mathe-  J 

matics  courses?  Estimate  as  closely  as  possible 
if  letter  grades  were  not  used. 

(A)  A (either  A-,  A or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-.  B or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-.  C or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-,  D or  D+) 

(E)  Failed 

(F)  No  courses  taken 

What  was  your  grade  average  in  your  high  school 
mathematics  courses? 

(A)  A (cither  A-  A or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-,  B or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-,  C or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-,  D or  1>) 

(E)  Failed  ‘ 

(F)  No  courses  taken 

What  is  yoi.r  overall  grade  average  in  college? 

(A)  A (either  A-,  A or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-,  B or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-,  C or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-,  D or  Dt) 

What  was  your  overall  grade  average  in  high  school? 

(A)  A (either  A-,  A or  A+) 

(B)  B (either  B-,  B or  B+) 

(C)  C (either  C-,  C or  C+) 

(D)  D (either  D-,  D or  D+) 

In  your  senior  English  class  in  high  school,  what 
ability  group  or  track  were  you  in? 

(A)  The  highest  track  or  group 

(B)  The  middle  group 

(C)  The  lower  group 

(D)  Our  school  did  not  have  ability  grouping  or 

tracks 

( E)  I don ' t know 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  own  high 
school  program  or  curriculum? 

(A)  General 

(B)  College  preparatory 

(C)  Commercial  or  business 

(D)  Vocational 

(E)  Agriculture 

(F)  Industrial  arts 

(G)  Other 
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80.  Approximately  how  many  white  or  predominantly 
white  colleges  sent  a representative  to  talk  with 
interested  students  in  your  high  school  when  you 
were  a senior?  (Give  your  best  estimate  if  you 
do  not  know.) 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 to  5 

(D)  6 to  10 

(E)  11  to  20 

(F)  21  or  more 

81.  Approximately  how  many  all- Negro  or  predomi- 
nantly- Negro  colleges  sent  a representative  to 
talk  with  interested  students  in  your  high  school 
when  you  were  a senior?  (Give  your  best  estimate 
if  you  do  not  know.) 

(A)  None 

(B)  1 or  2 

(C)  3 to  5 

(D)  6 to  10 

(E)  11  to  20 

(F)  21  or  more 

82.  Did  an  official  of  the  college  you  are  attending,  such 
as  an  admissions  officer  or  recruiter,  visit  your 
high  school  when  you  were  a junior  or  senior? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  I don  't  know 

83.  When  aid  you  decide  that  you  were  going  to  college? 

(A)  1 alv/ays  just  assumed  I'd  go 

(B)  When  I was  in  elementary  school 

(C)  When  I was  in  the  7th,  8th,  or  9th  grade 

(D)  When  I was  in  the  10th  or  11th  grade 

(E)  When  I was  a senior  in  high  school 

(F)  After  I graduated  from  high  school 

84.  When  did  you  decide  that  you  would  go  to  this 
college? 

(A)  I always  just  assumed  I'd  go  here 

(B)  When  I was  in  elementary  school 

(C)  When  I was  in  the  7th,  8th,  or  9th  grade 

(D)  When  I was  in  the  10th  or  11th  grade 

(E)  When  I v/as  a senior  in  high  school 

(F)  After  I graduated  from  high  school 

85.  Are  you  attending  the  college  you  most  wanted  to 
go  to? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 


86. 
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How  do  you  and  your  friends  rate  socially  on  this 
campus? 


(A)  At  the  top 

(B)  Near  the  top 

(C)  About  the  middle 

(D)  Near  the  bottom 

(E)  I don't  know 

87.  Do  you  usually  find  writing  papers  a difficult  task, 
or  do  you  have  relatively  little  difficulty  getting 
your  ideas  down  on  paper? 

(A)  I find  writing  papers  a very  difficult  task 

(B)  I i'requently  have  some  difficulty  writing 

(C)  Usually  I do  not  have  much  difficulty  writing 

(D)  I have  little  if  any  difficulty  expressing  myself 

in  writing 

88.  How  bright  do  you  think  you  are  in  comparison  with 
the  other  students  in  your  classes  this  year? 

(A)  Among  the  brightest 

(B)  Above  average 

(C)  Average 

(D)  Below  average 

(E)  Among  the  lowest 

89.  Did  any  teacher  or  guidance  counselor  encourage 
you  to  take  further  training  after  high  school? 

(A)  Yes,  to  go  to  college 

(B>  Yes,  for  technical  or  advanced  job  training 

(C)  Yes,  for  business  or  commercial  training 

(D)  Yes,  other  training 

(E)  No 

90.  Have  you  ever  been  on  academic  probation  because 
of  low  grades  in  college? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Once 

(C)  Twice 

(D)  Three  times 

(E)  More  than  three  times 

91.  Since  you  first  entered  college,  have  you  been  re- 
quired to  withdraw  because  of  low  grades? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Once 

(C)  Twice 

(D)  Three  times 

( E)  N than  three  times 
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I 92.  Do-  you  make  notes  while  reading  textbooks? 

(A)  No  or  almost  never 

(B)  Once  in  a while,  depending  upon  the  subject 

(C)  I generally  do,  but  I have  no  particular  note- 

making  system 

I (D)  I almost  always  make  notes  while  reading,  and 

, I have  a systematic  method  for  doing  so 

I 93.  Have  you  generally  kept  up  to  date  on  your  course 

f assignments  in  college? 

0 ^ have  usually  been  behind  on  my  assignments 

t (B)  I have  frequently  found  myself  behind  on 

> assignments 

1 ^ usually  kept  my  assignments  up  to  date 

j (D)  I have  almost  always  kept  my  assignments  up 

to  date 

& 

94.  Have  you  received  any  honors  or  awards  in  college 
for  scholarly  achievement? 

f (A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  one  or  two 
t (C)  Yes,  three  or  four 

I (D)  Yes,  five  or  more 

I 

I 95.  Have  you  held  any  important  offices  in  your  college 

government,  for  example,  student  body 
president,  class  president,  member  of  honor 
council,  etc? 

I (A)  No 

. (B)  Yes,  one  such  office 

,1.  (C)  Yes,  two  such  offices 

(D)  Yes,  three  or  more  important  offices 

Are  you  a member  of  any  national  scholastic 
honorary  society  such  as  Kappa  Delta  Pi  or  Phi 
Beta  Kappa? 


98.  How  many  courses  in  English  (including  literature, 
drama,  speech,  and  journalism)  will  you  have  taken 
by  the  end  of  this  year? 

(A)  No  courses 

(B)  1 course 

(C)  2 courses 

(D)  3 courses 

(E)  4 courses 

(F)  5 courses 

(G)  6 or  7 courses 

(H)  8 or  9 courses 
( I)  10  courses  or  more 

99.  How  many  courses  in  the  sciences  (biology,  physics, 

chemistry,  etc.)  will  you  have  taken  by  the  end  of  I 

this  year?  1 

(A)  No  courses  I 

(B)  1 course 

(C)  2 courses 

(D)  3 courses 

(E)  4 courses 

(F)  5 courses 

(G)  6 or  7 courses 

(H)  8 or  9 courses 

( I ) 10  courses  or  more 

100.  How  many  courses  in  education  will  you  have  taken 
by  the  end  of  this  year? 

(A)  No  courses 

(B)  1 course 

(C)  2 courses 

(D)  3 courses 

(E)  4 courses 

(F)  5 courses 

(G)  6 or  7 courses 

(H)  8 or  9 courses 

( I)  10  courses  or  more 


(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

97.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  how  many  college  courses 
in  mathematics  will  you  have  taken?  (Note;  Count 
' each  semester  or  quarter  as  a separate  course.) 

' (A)  No  courses  (semester,  quarter,  or  equivalent) 

(B)  1 course 

(C)  2 courses 

(D)  3 courses 

(E)  4 courses 

t;  (F)  5 courses 

(G)  6 or  7 courses 

(H)  8 or  9 courses 

y ( I ) 10  courses  or  more 

'! 


101.  How  many  courses  in  foreign  languages  will  you 
have  taken  by  the  end  of  this  year? 


aui 


(A)  No  courses 

(B)  1 course 

(C)  2 courses 

(D)  3 courses 

(E)  4 courses 

(F)  5 courses 

(G)  6 or  7 courses 

(H)  8 or  9 courses 

( I)  10  courses  or  more 
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102.  On  each  of  the  following  items,  answer  (A)  if  you 
agree;  answer  (B)  if  you  are  not  sure;  and  answer 

(C)  if  you  disagree. 

a.  People  who  accept  their  condition  in  life  are  happier 
than  those  who  try  to  change  things. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

b.  Good  luck  is  more  important  than  hard  work  for 
success. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

c.  People  like  me  don't  have  a very  good  chance  to  be 
successful  in  life. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

d.  Every  time  I try  to  get  ahead,  something  or  some- 
body stops  me. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

e.  If  a person  is  not  successful  in  life,  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

f.  Even  with  a good  education,  I will  have  a hard  time 
getting  the  right  kind  of  job. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

g.  I would  make  any  sacrifice  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

h.  If  I could  change,  I would  be  someone  different 
from  myself. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 
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i.  I sometimes  feel  that  I just  can't  learn. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 


j.  I would  do  better  in  school  work  if  teachers  didn't 
go  so  fast. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

k.  The  tougher  the  job,  the  harder  I work. 

(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 

l.  I am  able  to  do  many  things  well. 


103. 


(A)  Agree 

(B)  Not  sure 

(C)  Disagree 


When  you  finish  your  education,  what  sort  of  a job 
do  you  think  you  will  have?  You  may  not  find  the 
exact  job  listed,  but  answer  the  one  that  comes 
closest. 

(A)  Technical—  such  as  draftsman,  surveyor, 

medical  or  dental  technician,  etc. 

(B)  Official — such  as  manufacturer,  officer  in  a 

large  company,  banker,  government  official 
or  inspector,  etc. 

(C)  Manager— such  as  sales  manager,  store  mana- 

ger, office  manager,  factory  supervisor,  etc. 

(D)  Proprietor  or  owner— such  as  owner  of  a small 

business,  wholesaler,  retailer,  contractor, 
owner,  etc. 

(E)  Clerical  worker— such  as  bank  teller,  book- 

keeper, sales  clerk,  etc. 

(F)  Protective  worker— such  as  policeman,  detec- 

tive. sheriff,  etc. 

(G)  Salesman— such  as  real  estate  or  insurance 

salesman,  factory  representative,  etc. 

(H)  Farm  or  ranch  manager  or  owner 

(I)  Nurse 

( J ) School  teacher  or  guidance  counsellor 

(K)  Engineering  or  personnel  work 

(L)  Doctor,  lawyer,  college  professor,  or  research 

scientist  ~ 

(M)  Artist,  accountant,  social  worker,  or  librarian 

(N)  SkiIled~worker  or  foreman— such  as  carpenter 

electrician,  mechanic,  tailor,  or  foreman  in 
a factory  or  mine 

(O)  I don't  know  or  none 
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104.  Did  you  receive  advanced  placement  in  any  subject 
when  you  entered  college? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  one  subject 

(C)  Yes,  two  or  more  subjects 

105.  Were  you  required  to  take  any  make-up  (non-credit) 
work  after  you  finished  high  school? 

(A)  No 

(B)  Yes,  one  subject 

(C)  Yes,  two  or  more  subjects 

106.  When  did  you  first  enter  college? 

(A)  1962  or  more  recently 

(B)  1961 

(C)  1960 

(D)  1959 

(E)  Before  1959 

107.  In  how  many  colleges  have  you  been  a student? 

(A)  Only  this  one 

(B)  Two 

(C)  Tlmec 

(D)  Mf)ie  than  three 

108.  Which  of  these  statements  corresponds  most  closely 
to  your  plans  with  respect  to  public  school  teaching? 

(\)  I dll  not  plan  to  teach  (skip  tlie  remaining 
(|Uestions) 

(B)  Teach  for  a short  time  only 

(C)  Teach  before  and  after  having  a family 

(D)  A career  in  teaching 

(E)  A career  in  counseling  or  educational 

administration 

(F)  Lindecided 


It  you  definitely  do  not  plan  to  teacli,  (you  an- 
swered (A))  you  have  finished  the  questionnaire.  If 
there  is  some  lik(.‘!ilux)d  that  you  will  teach,  please  an- 
swer the  remaining  (|uestioiis  before  _\ou  turn  in  your 
answer  sIkcI  and  bixiklet. 

109.  Wliai  kind  of  a in’gh  scliool  would  you  most  like  to 
teacii  in?  (Answer  even  if  you  will  not  be  a high 
school  teaciter.) 

(A)  Am  academic  school  with  strong  emphasis  on 
college  preparation 
(13)  A comprehensive  school 

(C)  A special  ciu  riculum  scluxil  that  is  designed 

to  serve  the  culturall)  disadvantaged 

(D)  Vocational,  technical,  or  trade  school 

(E)  Commercial  or  business  school 
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110.  If  you  could  take  your  choice  of  school  settings, 
which  would  you  select  from  among  the  following? 

(A)  AH  children  of  professional  and  white-collar 

workers 

(B)  Mostly  children  of  professional  and  white-collar 

workers 

(C)  Children  from  a general  cross  section  of  the 

community 

(D)  Mostly  children  of  factory  and  other  blue- 

collar  workers 

(E)  All  children  of  factory  and  other  blue-collar 

workers 

(F)  Children  of  rural  families 

(G)  I have  no  preference 


111.  What  kind  of  school  do  you  prefer  to  work  in  so  far 
as  racial  composition  is  concerned? 

(A)  An  all-white  school 

(B)  A mostly  white  school  but  with  some  nonwhite 

students 

(C)  A school  that  has  about  half  white  and  half 

nonwhite  students 

(D)  A mostly  nonwhitc  school  with  some  white 

students 

(E)  A school  with  all  nonwhite  students 

(F)  I have  no  preference 

112.  What  type  of  class  would  you  most  like  to  teach  or 
counsel? 

(A)  A high-ability  group 

(B)  An  average-ability  group 

(C)  A low-ability  group 

(D)  A mixed- ability  group 

(E)  I have  no  preference 

113.  If  you  do  teach  school,  in  wliat  grades  would  you 
like  to  teach? 

(A)  Elementary,  definitely 

(B)  Secondary,  definitely 

(C)  Elementary,  probably 

(D)  Secondary,  probably 
( E)  I don ' t know 
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114.  What  is  the  racial  composition  of  the  school  in 
which  you  have  taken  or  probably  will  take  your 
practice  teaching? 

(A)  Question  doesn't  apply;  I will  not  do  practice 

teaching 

(B)  All  white 

(C)  Predominantly  white 

(D)  Racially  mixed  but  more  white 

(E)  Racially  mixed  but  more  nonwhites 

(F)  Predominantly  nonwhite 

(G)  All  nonwhite 

(H)  1 have  no  idea  where  I will  practice  teach 

115.  Which  of  the  following  policies  on  bussing  of  ele- 
mentary school  children  represents  the  best  educa- 
tional practice  in  your  estimation? 

(A)  Children  should  not  be  bussed  to  a school  other 

than  their  neighborhood  school 

(B)  Children  should  be  bussed  to  another  school 

only  to  relieve  overcrowding 

(C)  Nonwhite  children  should  be  bussed  to  another 

school  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance 

(D)  Both  white  and  nonwhite  children  should  be 

bussed  into  schools  with  a predominantly 
different  racial  composition  to  achieve 
racial  balance 


116.  V^'hich  of  the  following  policies  on  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  represents  the  best  educatioiia! 
practice,  in  your  estimation? 

(A)  Neighborhood  elements y schools  should  be 

maintained  rc-gardlcss  of  any  racial  im- 
balance produced 

(B)  Neighborhood  elementary  schools  should  be 

maintained,  but  where  possible  a device, 
such  as  reducing  the  grade  span  of  schools, 
pairing"  schools,  or  another  practice, 
promote  racial  balance 

(C)  The  idea  of  neighborhood  elementary  schools 

can  be  abandoned  without  significant  loss 


118.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
public  school  with  an  all  nonwhite  or  predominantly 
nonwhite  student  body? 

(A)  An  all-white  faculty 

(B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(G)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 
faculty 

(D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  It  doesn't  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn’t 

matter 

119.  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
public  school  with  a racially  mixed  student  body? 

(A)  An  all-white  faculty 

(B)  Predominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite  faculty 

(D)  Predominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  It  doesn ' t matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn’t 

matter 


120,  What  type  of  faculty  do  you  believe  is  best  for  a 
public  school  with  an  all-white  or  predominantly 
white  student  body? 

(A)  An  all-white  faculty 

(B)  l?redominantly  white  faculty 

(C)  About  equal  number  of  white  and  nonwhite 

faculty 

(D)  Ftedominantly  nonwhite  faculty 

(E)  All  nonwhite  faculty 

(F)  It  doesn’t  matter 

(G)  Selected  without  regard  to  race 

(H)  Some  degree  of  integration,  but  ratio  doesn’t 

matter 


117.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a sound  basis  in  educational 
policy  for  giving  compensatory  programs  to  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged  students  at  extra  cost  per  pupil? 

(A)  Yes 

(B)  No 

(C)  Undecided 


IF  YOU  FINISH  BEFORE  TIME  IS  CALLED,  CHECK  YOUR  WORK  ON  THIS  PART  ONLY 
DO  NOT  WORK  ON  ANY  OTHER  PART  IN  TH^TEST 
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COLLEGE  SURVEr  TESTS  - SENIORS 
ADMINISTRATOR'S  MANUAL 


This  Manual  contains  the  specific  instructions  for  the  administration  of  the  College 
Survey  Tests  for  Seniors  (Grade  16).  Ail  the  directioevs  which  you  are  to  read  aloud 
to  the  students  are  enclosed  in  boxes.  You  are  not  to  depart  from  these  directions 
or  to  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  content  of  the  suivey. 

The  ac'.'uai  survey  time  will  cover  approximately  four  hours  and  five  minutes.  You  should 
allow  additional  time  for  the  distribution  and  collection  of  survey  materials  and  for 
the  reading  of  the  directions  to  the  students. 

You  will  receive  general  instructions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  survey 
from  your  college  co-ordinator.  He  will  explain  the  use  of  the  Irregularity  Report 
at  the  back  of  this  Manual. 

Some  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  survey  will  be  distri- 
buted to  you  by  your  college  co-ordinator.  Other  materials  should  be  supplied 
by  you.  All  the  materials  are  on  the  following  list,  vdth  check  spaces  for  your  con- 
venience. 


Check  List  — Equipment  supplied  by  the  college  co-ordinator: 


( ) ^ 

( ) 2. 

( ) 3. 


Survey  booklets  (cherry  circle  on  covers) 

Answer  sheets 

This  Administrator's  Manual, which  includes  an  Irregularity  Report 
on  the  inside  back  cover 


( ) 


Check  List  ‘ Equipment  supplied  by  you: 

( ) 1 . A reliable  watch  with  a sweep  second  hand  (not  a stop  watch)  which 

you  are  willing  to  adjust  as  the  instructions  require* 

2.  A clock  (alarm-clock  size  or  larger),  in  the  event  thot  there  is  no 
clock  in  the  examination  room.  If  this  is  not  possible,  you  can  post 
the  amount  of  time  remaining  at  regular  intervals.* 

Several  ^2  pencils  with  erasers,  and  a pencil  sharpener.  Students 
should  be  told  in  advance  to  have  ^2  pencils  with  them. 

Scissors,  to  expedite  the  opening  of  the  plastic  bags  which  contain 
the  answer  sheets 

* There  alv/ays  should  be  two  timepieces  In  each  survey  administration  room  os  o 
check  tc  prevent  mistiming  . 


( ) 3. 


( ) 4. 
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When  the  students  have  been  seated  and  are  ready  to  begin,  read  the  directions  which 
follow,  pausing  where  4 dots  appear  to  allow  the  appropriate  amount  of  time  for  the 
prooodure  described  to  be  carried  out. 


Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  have  a ^2  pencil  with  an  eraser  with 
him?  .... 

Give  a pencil  to  any  student  who  does  not  have  one  with  him. 

Each  of  you  will  be  given  on  answer  sheet  and  a survey  booklet. 

Do  not  write  anything  on  the  answer  sheet  until  I tell  you  what  to 
do.  When  you  get  your  survey  booklet,  read  the  directions  on 
the  back  cover  ond  look  up  at  me  when  you  have  finished.  Do 
not  open  the  survey  booklet  until  I tell  you  to  do  so. 

Distribute  the  answer  sheets  and  the  survey  booklets,  in  that  order,  to  each 

student  individually.  Make  sure  that  all  survey  booklets  remairt  closed.  When  every 

student  has  had  time  to  read  the  directions  on  the  back  cover  of  the  survey  booklet,  say: 

Place  your  answer  sheet  so  that  the  title  “College  Survey  Tests  Ed- 
ucational Opportunities  Survey"  is  on  your  right,  and  look  at  the 
area  labeled  “Identification  Number.".  . . . Your  Identification 
Number  is  printed  in  red  in  the  six  large  boxes.  Under  each  large 
box  is  a column  of  spaces  labeled  from  1 to  0.  Go  down  the  col- 
umn under  each  large  box,  find  the  space  containing  the  corre- 
sponding digit,  and  blacken  that  space.  For  example,  if  the  digit 
in  the  first  large  box  is  3,  go  down  the  column  under  it  until  you 
find  the  space  labeled  3 and  blacken  that  space.  Note  that  zeros 
are  to  be  treated  the  same  way  as  any  other  digit.  When  you  have 
finished,  look  up  at  me.  Are  there  any  questions?  .... 

Aruwer  all  questions  concerning  procedures.  When  all  the  students  have  gridded  their 
identification  numben,  say: 

Now  turn  your  anfiwer  sheet  over  to  Side  2.  Your  Identification 

Number  has  been  printed  on  this  side  also.  Blacken  the  appro- 
priate spaces  beneath  your  Identification  Number  as  you  have 

done  before  ....  Are  there  any  questions?  .... 





Anjwer  all  questions  concerning  procedures.  Then 


soy; 


Now  tom  your  answer  sheet  to  the  fiist  side  and  lool:  Jt  the  area 
labeled  "Part  I. " You  will  have  approximately  4 houn  and  5 
minutes  to  work  on  the  survey.  There  ore  5 parts  and  a 
Questionnoire  in  the  survey.  The  time  for  each  part  will  be 
onnounced  as  you  begin  that  part.  You  may  not  omit  any  part. 

If  you  finish  a port  ahead  of  time,  cheek  your  work  on  that  part. 
You  may  not  work  oheod  on  o port  that  has  not  been  announced 
nor  may  you  go  bock  to  a previous  part.  Be  sure  that  all 
onwer  tnorks  are  block  and  thot  they  fill  The  answer  sdoc~ 
co;^s4y^_D^;noke  any  stray  marb  on  your  an«v».- A..., 
lf_j;ou  erose,  do  so  completely.  Incomplete  erasures  might  be 
read  os  intended  answers.  Be  certain  that  for  every  answer  space 
you  blacken,  the  number  there  is  the  same  os  the  number  of  the 
question  in  the  .wvey  booklet.  Scrotch  paper  is  not  permitted. 
Scratch  work  may  be  done  in  the  survey  booklet,  bi4  noton  the 
onswer  sheet.  You  will  receive  no  credit  for  anything  you  write 
in  the  survey  booklet.  The  results  of  your  work  must  be  recorded 
by  blackening  the  appropriate  space  on  your  answer  sheet.  You 
are  to  ask  no  questions  during  the  survey.  If  your  survey 
booklet,  onswer  sheet  or  pencil  is  oefective,  raise  your  hand. 

Keep  your  answer  sheet  and  your  survey  booklet  flat  on  your 
desk  directly  in  front  of  you  during  the  survey.  You  should 
hove  nothing  on  your  desk  but  your  survey  booklet,  answer 
sheet  and  pencils.  Remember  that  you  ore  to  ask  no  questions 

during  the  survey,  so  you  must  ask  them  now.  Are  there  ony 
questions? 


• • • • 


wotchrM*'’^c«y^“iry"^  Iben  set  your  watch  at  8:59.  When  the 
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AT  9:00 


You  wHI  hove  75 minutes  to  work  on  Port  !•  Turn  the  page  ond 
begin  work. 


You  ond/or  the  proctors  should  woik  obout  just  ofter  the  beginning  of  each  part  to 
moke  sure  thot  eoch  student  Is  working  on  the  correct  part  and  is  marking  his  answers 
in  the  oppiopriote  orea  of  his  orwer  sheet. 


AT  10:15 


Stop.  You  will  hove  25  minutes  to  work  on  Port  2.  Begin 
work. 


AT  10:40 


AT  11:10 


AT  11:40 


Stop.  Piace  your  answer  sheet  inside  your  survey  booklet,  close 
your  survey  booklet,  and  leave  it  closed  on  your  desk.  You  will 
have  0 five  minute  rest  period.  During  this  time  you  may  stand 
by  your  seat  but  you  are  not  to  talk. 


You  and/or  the  proctors  should  walk  about  the  room  during  the  rest  period  to  make  sure 
that  all  survey  booklets  are  closed  and  that  all  answer  sheets  are  inside  the  survey  booklets. 


Students  may  go  to  the  rest  room  during  the  rest  period.  Make  sure  that  all  survey  materials 
are  left  in  the  survey  administration  room,  and  that  the  survey  booklets  remain  closed  with 
the  answer  sheets  inside. 


A short  time  before  the  end  of  the  rest  period,  soy: 
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When  everyone  is  seated,  set  your  watch  at  1 1:39.  When  the  watch  reads  exactly  11:40,  say: 


You  will  have  five  minutes  to  study  the  directioris  to  Part  5.  Open 
’our  booklet  to  the  directions  for  Part  5. 


AT  11:40 


You  will  have  23  minutes  to  work  on  the  problems  in  Part  5.  Turn 
to  Part  5 and  begin  work. 


AT  11:45 


The  last  part  of  this  survey  is  a Questionnaire.  You 
should  try  to  answer  all  the  questions  as  best  you  can.  Neither 

1 nor  anyone  else  will  see  how  you  answer  the  questions  «- 
those  who  are  conducting  the  survey  will  know  you  only  by  the 
Identification  Number  on  your  answer  sheet.  You  will  have 
60  minutes  to  work  on  the  Questionnaire.  If  you  finish  early, 
close  your  survey  booklet  and  sit  quietly  until  everyone  has 
finished.  Now,  turn  to  the  Questionnaire  and  begin  work. 


AT  12fl0 


Survey  administrators  may  answer  question®  concevning  meoning  or  interpretation  of 
Questionnaire  items. 


Try  to  finish  within  the  next  15  minutes. 


AT  12:55 


At  this  point,  waSk  about  the  room  and  encourage  those  who  are  straggling.  Even  if 
you  must  take  over  60  minutes,  allow  everyone  sufficient  time  to  complete  the 
Questionnaire.  When  everyone  has  finished,  say: 


Close  your  survey  booklet..  Do  ^t  put  your  answer  sheet  in  your 
survey  booklet.  First  the  survey  booklets  and  then  the  answer 
sheets  will  be  collected.  Please  do  not  talk. 
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Collect  the  survej-  booklets  and  the  answer  sheets,  seporotely  and  in  that  order  from 
eoch  student  .ndividuolly,  ond  count  them.  Check  to  moke  certolirh^t^^'lir^ 
ond  on  cinswer  sheM  from  each  student,  ond  that  you  hove  the  some  q^uontity  of  i^iols 
thot  you  received  from  your  college  co**ordinotore 


fu^^el^Sli* t’o’^*’''''*  ~ Irrosulority  Report;  thm,  return  oil  your 

survey  mareriois  to  your  college  co*ordinatoro  ^ 
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